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ON THE PRESENT DISPUTES WITH CHINA. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : The dearth of political events, 
and consequently the paucity of in- 
terest which our newspapers inspire, 
the readers, I am disposed to believe, 
as well as the editors and proprietors 
of those valuable productions, sincere- 
ly deplore. Revolutions have ceased 
to operate around us ; and the march 
of mind (according to the new-fashion- 
ed phraseology) seems to adjust itself 
quietly to the ancient measure of 
things. Nations appear to have dis- 
covered that an enthusiasm for war, 
like party in politics, is in reality the 
madness of many for the advantage of 
a few ; nay, even barbarous murders, 
frightful conflagrations, and explo- 
sions of steam-engines, have become 
almost as rare as the havock occa- 
sioned by the restless ambition of 
princes. The difference between Rus- 
sia and Turkey offered some hopes 
to our anxious politicians : but these 
assume daily a more discouraging 
aspect. 

This circumstance adds very much 
to the interest created by the serious 
dispute which has occurred in China. 
Speculations are already afloat con- 
cerning its consequences. Although 
our lucubrators have not yet ventured 
either to suggest or to deprecate a 
Asiatic Journ . — No. 79- 


declaration of war against the “ Ce- 
lestial Empire, ” the circumstances 
attending the occurrence have been 
commented upon by those who dog- 
matize in politics, and their remarks 
we may observe to be tinged with 
the peculiar habits of thinking, which 
belong to either of pur chief political 
parties: as if it were imagined that 
something more was involved in the 
dispute than the loss of revenue, the 
interests of the East-India Company, 
or the risk we incur of being debarred 
from that fascinating beverage, which 
is an unfailing attraction to the social 
board, where it dissipates chagrin, ex- 
pels ennui, and surrounds its votaries 
with a grateful atmosphere of steam 
and scandal. 

The details of this aukward aflfeir 
are yet but imperfectly known to us. 
It appears, from what has transpired, 
that the seamen of the Topaze frigate, 
upon landing to procure water, were 
beset by some Chinese at Lintin, or 
Lanton, on account (says a corres- 
pondent of the Times) of their haring 
cut some brush-wood, which was pri- 
vate property : this act was conse- 
quently an aggression on our part. 
At first the fracas was but slight ; till 
afterwards “ came more and more, 
VoL. XIV. B 
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and fought on part and part.” The 
increase of numbers on both sides 
rendered the quarrel every moment 
more serious. In this contest of the 
thick taUs against the long tails, the 
oaken towel against the bamboo, the 
numerical force of the latter party 
gave them such advantages, that the 
Jacks were in a fair way of being 
finished, had not the commander of 
the frigate opened upon the com- 
batants ; and it appears that the bul- 
lets did their duty impartially, without 
distinction of persons, for some of 
our tars were wmiinded, and two of 
the Chinese killed. The usual con- 
sequences ensued : stoppage of trade ; 
desertion of Hongs j “ throwing back ” 
of memorials and communications ; 
departure of the factory ; and every 
miscreant drest in a little brief autho- 
rity, Tscngtoo, and Foyeen, and 
Ghumpein, and Hoppo, was doubtless 
upon the alert to derive all possible 
advantage from the accident. 

There seems to be some disposition 
on the part of persons in this country 
to regard the proceedings of the Chi- 
nese in this aSair as perfectly justifi- 
able. Suppose, it is alleged, that the 
crew of a foreign ship in the port of 
London landed, and committed out- 
rages, would it not be reasonable to 
reqiure that the authors of the mis- 
chief should be delivered up, to be 
dealt with according to the laws of the 
country whose inhabitants they had 
m^treated ? Undoubtedly ; but would 
our measures be directed against all 
vessels and persons of the same nation 
quietly visiting our ports for the pur- 
poses of trade ? Prompt steps would 
certainly be taken by our police to se- 
cure the offending parties ; and if they 
escaped, representations might be 
made to theGovernmentof the country 
they belonged to ; but it would be ab- 
surd and intolerable to hold their 
countrjTnen responsible for acts which 
they not only did not participate in, 
but had no power whatever to pre- 
vent. Moreover, in most civilized 
countries, there is some security that 


the trial of an offender will be con- 
ducted with tolerable regard to justice ; 
and the representative of the nation 
he belongs to would be able to obtain 
for him all the facilities which the 
laws of the country he is amenable 
to allow to a prisoner. But in China, 
the surrender of a foreigner to trial 
is, in fact, giving him up to execution. 
Antipathy to foreigners inspires the 
Chinese authorities with the inclina- 
tion to treat as guilty those who are 
delivered up to them ; and no diplo- 
matic or other character, it seems, 
justifies, in their opinion, any person 
in claiming even to be present at the 
trial of a prisoner ; so that their 
power to infiict injustice is co-equal 
with their inclination. 

Precedents might easily be quoted 
to shew that this is no exaggerated 
charge : the whole tenor of the con- 
duct of this people towards foreigners, 
from our first intercourse with them, 
has evinced a disregard for those fun- 
damental principles of justice, which 
are seldom violated by nations just 
emerged from barbarism, as well as 
their contempt for the laws and 
maxims they have themselves esta- 
blished. An instance of the latter 
has occurred in the recent case of the 
Italian taken from the American ship 
Emily, who Was executed immediately 
after trial, in open defiance of a law 
often triumphantly referred to by the 
Chinese, which forbids any criminal 
being put to death without the ex- 
press sanction of their Emperor. It 
appears that the trial, if such it can 
be properly called, of this unfortunate 
individual, took place with closed 
doors, and without any but natives 
being present, on the 27th October; 
and on the following day, he was car- 
ried to the usual place of execution 
and strangled. All the circumstances 
of that transaction shew the scanda- 
lous condition of govemmeig: in the 
Chinese provinces; the original de- 
mand of money by the lesser officers, as 
a consideration for hushing the affair ; 
the indecent behaviour of the Pan-yu, 
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or minister of justice j and the want 
either of firmness or principle on the 
part of the Hong merchants, to whose 
artifices and clandestine behaviour, 
according to one account which has 
reached us, may, in a great measure, 
be attributed the unhappy tiu-n which 
the affair took in the sequel. The 
well known timidity of the Chinese 
character accounts for their preference 
of fraud to force, in their endeavours 
to accomplish their object ; and the 
success of their measures, in the case 
just adverted to, may naturally be ex- 
pected to multiply the difficulties of 
coming to an adjustment in the ailair 
of the Topaze. 

No part of the Chinese code of laws 
relating to homicide seems to warrant 
the practice of insisting upon the sur- 
render of foreigners chargeable with 
the death of a native in all cases, 
whether accidentally or designedly. 
Some years back the Supracargoes at 
Canton procured an extract from the 
criminal law, which was translated 
and made public for the information 
of persons resorting to China; it con- 
sisted of the following articles : 

1. A man who kills another on the 
supposition of theft, shall be strangled, 
according to the law of homicide com- 
mitted in an affray. 

2. A man who fires at another with 
a musket, and kills him thereby, shall 
be beheaded, as in cases of wilful 
murder. If the sufferer be wounded, 
but not mortally, the offender shall 
be sent into exile. 

3. A man who puts to death a cri- 
minal who had been apprehended, and 
made no resistance, shall be strangled, 
according to the law against homicide 
committed in an afiray. 

4. A man who falsely accuses an 
innocent person of theft (in cases of 
greatest criminality) is guilty of a 
capital offence ; in all other cases, the 
offenders, whether principals or ac- 
cessaries, shall be sent into exile. 

5. A man who wounds another un- 
intentionally shall be tried according 
to the law respecting blows given in 


an affray, and the punishment render- 
ed more or less severe, according to 
the degree of injury sustained. 

6. A man who, intoxicated with 
liquor, commits outrages against the 
laws, shall be exiled to a desert 
countr)q there to remain in a state of 
servitude. 

There appears nothing in the afore- 
going articles which would lead to the 
conclusion that a person accidentally 
causing the death of another would be 
punished capitally, which would place 
the offence on the same footing with 
deliberate murder : nay, a person 
firing at another with intention to 
kill, and failing only through aceident, 
would be punished more leniently than 
one who without the smallest design 
wounded another, who afterwards 
died, perhaps through mismanagement 
of the wound. But if, by a strained 
interpretation of the law, every spe- 
cies of homicide is only to be ex- 
piated by death, where shall we find 
authority for robbing of life a non- 
offending person, merely because he 
belongs to the same class of beings 
with the author of the mischief? A 
practice which appears ’ not a whit 
more reasonable than the behaviour of 
the Spaniard whose nose was pulled 
in the dark by an unknown hand, and 
who, from a sense of honour, thought 
himself justified in sallying into the 
street, and provoking to mortal com- 
bat the first person he met there. Not 
many years back, a Chinese having 
lost his life among the Portuguese at 
Macao, the authorities seized a mer- 
chant of Manilla belon^ng to that 
nation, who had no participation in 
the crime, who was moreover a man 
of most estimable character, and 
strangled him. Such a system, even 
the extravagant maxim of _fiat justitia 
mat cvelum cannot countenance ; and 
should any attempt be made in the 
present case to enforce it, ought not 
the Government of this country to in- 
terfere, and having tried measures of 
an amicable character, in the hope of 
checking the artifices, fraud and eor- 
B 2 
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ruption which beset every avenue to 
the Imperial ear, and of establishing 
an intercourse with a Government, 
whose territories those of our Eastern 
Empire closely approach ; should it 
not resent as a national aliront the 
violation of those fundamental prin- 
ciples of universal equity, which are 
superior to any local or positive cus- 
tom ? The ingenuity displayed in the 
proclamations of the Viceroy of Can- 
ton to colour the details of the affair, 
and the plausible arguments employed 
by him to “ make the worse appear 
the better reason,” are sufficient to 
prove that the Government (whom 
these documents ai'e evidently design- 
ed to delude), as well as its ministers, 
do not offend ejc ignorantid. A whole- 
some lesson of severity, which, in the 
instance of the dispute between the 
Alceste and the Chinese forts, was not 
thrown away, would, I imagine, have 
a salutary effect upon the subsequent 
behaviour of this arrogant, unprin- 
cipled people. 

His Excellency the Governor of the 
two Kwang provinces, in his edict of 
5th January 1822, alleges, as a ground 
for identifying the trading individuals 
with those on board the man of war, 
that “ the reason of the cruiser 
coming so far as Canton is the pro- 
tection of trade, and as all sorts of 
intercourse with the said nation (Eng- 
land) originates in commerce, it is 
impossible not to implicate the com- 
merce in the prosecution.” He adds 
also, “ that originally the foreigners 
killing the natives did not concern 
the traders ; but the Celestial Empire 
knows the cruisers only in the capacity 
of convoy to trading ships at Canton ; 
and whilst they are tranquil, the trade 
is permitted ; but when they are not 
tranquil, it is interdicted.” In the 
last edict of the 22d January, the 
Governor employs a more conciliatory 
tone than in his former papers : con- 
sidering “ the great distance the fo- 
reign merchants come to Canton,” he 
could not “ bear the thought that 
they should be implicated because of 


the man of war, and that country late 
tuch great gaint” He accordingly di- 
rects the Hong merchants to ascert^ 
whether the Committee had stated 
perspicuously how the foreign mur- 
derers were to be forthcoming, as in 
that case “ they' might send in goods 
to pay duties, and ship them ;” but if 
the Committee still “ gazed and stared 
about, and floated hither and thither,” 
the shipping of goods was to be pro- 
hibited. With apparent fairness, he 
allows the ships to depart, declaring 
he will not either detain them, or 
force them away; judging perhaps 
what might be the result of an at- 
tempt of this sort. He even an- 
nounces that there is no need of 
anxiety about the goods and debts in 
China ; quoting the proverb, that “ he 
who kills a man must pay for it with 
his life ; and he who owes a debt must 
pay for it with his money.” This pas- 
sage has been referred to with some 
satisfaction : but it appears to me am- 
biguous, and probably implies that 
these are reciprocal acts : so that it 
may hereafter be maintained by no 
worse logic than we discover through- 
out the proclamations of his Excel- 
lency, that those who kill people in 
China, and refuse to surrender an in- 
dividual to pay the usual forfeit, have 
no pretence to claim the debts due to 
them there. 

In a dispute of this serious nature, 
much will depend upon the character 
and discernment of the sovereign. 
Little is known of the talents and ca- 
pacity of Taou-kwang ; but from one 
circumstance, I should be disposed to 
think lightly of him : At his acces- 
sion, he assumed the title of Yuen- 
hwuy, which had been that of an 
Emperor, A.D. 470; the adopted son 
of Ming-te, the real son of a person 
of infamous character. The practice 
of assuming a title used before is un- 
common, and therefore among such 
punctilious people as the Chinese de- 
noted little respect for their preju- 
dices ; but the adoption of one so 
disgraceful can only have proceeded 
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from folly. His Majesty was soon 
induced to devest himself of a title 
that held him up to ridicule ; and in 
October 1820, an official order issued 
from Pekin, setting forth that Taou- 
kwang {Reason illustrious) was to be 
the “ national designation,” or im- 
perial title. It is indeed true that 
during the life-time of the late Em- 
peror, the present monarch, then heir 
presumptive, received a title signifying 
“ the wise but the act which gained 
him this distinction, furnishes no evi- 
dence of his intellectual, though it 
may of his corporeal vigour : he fired 
with his imperial hands on some re- 
bels, and shot two of them in the act 
of climbing the palace walls 1 If we 
may be allowed to understand literally 
his Majesty’s character of himself, we 
must adhere to the first conjecture ; 
for in the He-chaou, or joyful pro- 
clamationy issued at his accession, he 
says that “ the dragon charioteer,” 
his father, Kea-king, “ silently settled 
that the divine utensil, the throne, 
should devolve on his contemptible 
person.” 

To conclude, Sir ; we may draw the 
following conclusions from the events 
that have recently happened at Can- 
ton : 1st. That the Chinese are pre- 
pared to violate every principle of 
justice, whether universal or peculiar; 
which is exemplified in their conduct 
towards the unhappy man whom the 
Americans most disgracefully suffered , 
to be taken from their protection, after 


(it is said) he had been tried and ac- 
quitted by an American jury ; whose 
offence, according to the obvious in- 
terpretation of the Chinese criminal 
law, did not make him obnoxious to 
capital punishment; whose trial was not 
public, and who was executed without 
the sanction of the Emperor ; neither 
of which practices is justified by law 
or usage. 2dly. That if we deem it 
either unjust or impolitic to resist by 
force their absurd pretensions, the ex- 
tension of our China trade to other 
individuals besides the East-lndia 
Companj', would lead to its perpetual 
derangement, and perhaps final ruin, 
from causes which have been often 
pointed out by persons best qualified 
to judge of that subject ; a trade which 
has hitherto been preserved to the 
country by the prudent and judicious 
conduct of the persons selected by 
the Company to superintend it ; com- 
bining forbearance with firmness, spirit 
with temper and moderation ; and 
whose character comprehends what- 
ever influence is derived from exten- 
sive wealth, and skill, precision and 
integrity in their system of business. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

X.X. 

*** We propose, in a future num- 
ber, to furnish an historical account of 
the occurrences which our corres- 
pondent has briefly touched upon in 
the foregoing letter. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CHAR.-kCTER OF THE LATE CAPTAIN 
M'MURDO, OF BOMBAY. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : The enclosed manuscript has public servant of the Company, I dare 
been lately received from India : it say you will think it proper that it 
will appear in the next volume of the should appear in an early number of 
Transactions of the Bombay Literary your respectable Journal. 

Society. As it describes the character I am, &c. 

of an excellent man, and a lamented A. 
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Mzmoib. 

Since the foregoing paper* was 
presented to the Society, its amiable 
and accomplished author has paid the 
debt of nature; and perhaps no place 
more appropriate than the present, at 
the close of his last communication, 
could be selected for a short record of 
his talents and virtues. Had his life 
been prolonged, his industry and abi- 
lities would, no doubt, have continued 
to add interest to future volumes ; but 
this boon has been denied to his 
friends, to whom there now remains 
only the melancholy task of preserving 
bia memory. 

Captain McMurdo entered the mi- 
litary service of the Hon. East-India 
Company at a very early period of 
life, and had the good fortune, soon 
after his arrival in India, to be placed 
under Col. Walker, then Resident at 
Baroda, whose interest in the future 
fortune and character of those com- 
mitted to his charge was sincere and 
tmceasing ; and who never lost an op- 
portunity of impressing upon their 
minds, that the only safe and honour- 
able road to. preferment and distinc- 
tion was through the paths of inte- 
grity, industry and knowledge. It 
was in this school that a proper bent 
was first given to his mind, and he 
used always to acknowledge with gra- 
titude, that his good fortune and suc- 
cess were entirely to be attributed to 
his having had, at an early period of 
his life, worthy objects of ambition 
constantly presented to his view. 

His first years, after his arrival in 
India, were passed in the militaiy ser- 
vice, where he acquired as much dis- 
tinction as usually falls to the lot of 
a person of the rank he held. He 
was zealous and attentive to his du- 
ties, and acquired the esteem of his 
associates, and the good opinion of 
his superior officers. During his short 
military career it fell to his lot to see 
a considerable share of active service ; 

• Our correspondent has not communicated to 
us the title of the paper alluded (o, but the satpect 
is mentioned in the Course of the Memoir.— jEd. 


he was present at the taking of Ba- 
roda, Sunkra Pawaghur, Malia, and 
the Isle of France, where he went on 
the personal staflT of the late Sir J. 
Abercrombie, and was selected by 
that officer to carry his dispatches, 
detailing the surrender of the Island 
to the Governor-General. 

The latter years of Capt.McMurdo’s 
life were passed in the civil and po- 
litical departments, and he was suc- 
cessively appointed Agent in Katty wur, 
and Resident in Cutch. For these 
situations he was in every respect 
eminently qualified: he possessed an 
accurate knowledge of Persian and 
Hindustanee, and, what hardly any 
other person but himself has attained 
to, he spoke and wrote with fluency 
the Guzarat language, which was the 
universal medium of communication 
in the countries where his services 
were employed. To these acquire- 
ments, so necessary and essential, was 
added a real store of knowledge re- 
lating to the customs, manners, and 
prejudices of those among whom he 
was destined to act, and a deep insight 
into all the turnings and windings of 
the native character. As a man of 
business, also, he was industrious 
and indefatigable, and on the most 
complicated transactions that were 
brought to his notice, he never ceased 
till he had personally unravelled the 
most intricate circumstances connect- 
.ed with them, and elicited the truth. 
If the character of a public servant is 
to be in any degree estimated by the 
general opinion of those Qver whom 
his influence and authority extends, 
or with whom he is connected by his 
situation, few will be entitled to higher 
fame than Capt. McMurdo. There is 
not at this day a village in Eattywar 
or Cutch, where his name is not 
known, and where it is not mentioned 
with respect, and even with enthu- 
siasm. In the latter district, the task 
be had to perform was both important 
and difficult ; no less than to restore 
to order and prosperity a country 
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which had been for twenty years the 
victim of oppression and internal 
anarchy. His object, however, was 
effected by his zeal and talents ; the 
jarring pretensions of turbulent and 
rapacious chiefs were adjusted, habits 
of rapine and plunder were subdued, 
confidence established, industry pro- 
tected and encouraged ; and before his 
death, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the whole country restored to a state of 
comparative tranquillity and prosperit}’. 
If there were some imperfections 
in the edifice which he constructed, 
as there are in all human institutions, 
ha was always the first to acknowledge 
them, and only pleaded necessity in 
excuse. At no period were his efforts 
more conspicuous than on the occa- 
sion of the earthquake, which he has 
described in the foregoing paper. 
When almost every town and village 
in the country was in ruins ; when the 
members of the Government as well as 
the people were reduced to a state of 
helplessness and despair, and when 
they appeared as if they were pas- 
sively waiting in expectation of some 
still greater calamity; by the influ- 
ence he had acquired over them, by 
explanation, advice, encouragement 
and assistance, he roused them from 
the state of apathy into which they 
were sunk, and by impressing upon 
their minds that the safety of the 
country, of their property, and of 
their families, depended upon the 
proper application of their energies, 
he soon again set every thing in mo- 
tion. The streets were cleared, tem- 
porary sheds were erected, the shops 
were again opened, and the traces of 
that great disaster soon began gra- 
dually to disappear, /and cheerfulness 
and confidence to be re-established. 

Capt. McMurdo did not consider it 
sufficient merely to carry certain mea- 
sures into effect, or coldly to abide 
by the r^;ulations of the service, but 
entered with zeal and warmth into all 
the duties of his situation. He took 
a lively interest in the concerns of 
those over whom his influence and 


authority extended, and hundreds have 
been saved from disgrace, poverty and 
ruin, by his timely advice, interference 
and generosity. It was this constant 
interest in their happiness and welfare 
which impressed the natives with such 
a high respect and esteem for his cha- 
racter. He became their adviser in 
all their difficulties, and the arbiter of 
their disputes ; and no punishment 
was considered so severe as to have 
incurred his displeasure. The native 
character was far from standing h^h 
in his estimation, but this he at all 
times carefully concealed ; and though 
nothing escaped his knowledge, trifling 
and venial faults were seldom visited 
with punishment or disgrace. A hint 
from him was generally sufficient to 
prevent a repetition, and he always 
shewed more anxiety to eradicate the 
sources of crime than to punish it 
when committed : “ Omnia scire non 
omnia exsequi; parvis peccatis ve- 
niam, magnis severitatem commo- 
dare: nec poena semper sed saepius 
penitentia contentus esse : offieiis et 
administrationibus potius non pecca- 
turos prmponere, quam damnare cum 
peccassent.” If Capt. McMurdo was 
respected and beloved by the natives, 
he was no less fortunate in acquiring 
the confidence of the Government 
under which he acted, and which fre- 
quently expressed a high sense of the 
value of his services. In the relation 
in which he stood between an Euro- 
ropean Government and the natives of 
India, he was perhaps, as nearly as 
possible, a perfect model of what a 
public servant ought to be. While he 
served the former with zeal, fidelity 
and integrity, he was no less active in 
promoting the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the latter. The interests of 
the governors and the governed had 
no separate place in his estimation. 
He considered the ^prosperity of a 
country as the glory, the pride, and 
the strength of its ruler, to which 
object all his efforts were directed, 
and nothing ever afforded him such 
lively happiness as to trace any im- 
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prorement in the condition of those 
over whom his authority extended. 
To see them happy and contented was 
his first and fondest wish ; to promote 
this object his unwearied industry was 
applied, and seldom had he the mor- 
tification to find that it was applied in 
vain. The accounts of Kattywar and 
Cutch, published in the former vo- 
lumes of the Transactions of the Li- 
terary Society, display the zeal and 
industry of the late Capt. McMurdo, 
in promoting our knowledge of the 
countries where he resided, and of the 
manners and customs of their inha- 
bitants. His mind possessed more of 
an active than of a speculative turn, 
and he delighted much more in ac- 
quiring knowledge, from personal ob- 
servation and intercourse with the 
natives, than from reading and study. 
He liked to observe and describe the 
objects around him as they actually 
existed. He received with curiosity, 
interest, and a degree of reverence, 
the ancient institutions of India, and 
considered them in general competent, 
if properly administered, to promote 
the prosperity and happiness of the 
people. In addition to the papers 
above noticed, he had, previous to his 
death, completed a History of Sinde, 
from the earliest period of which there 
are any authentic records of that 
country. This was a work of great 
labour and expense, and it is to be 
hoped that its publication will take 
place, not only on account of its in- 
trinsic value to those who feel an in- 
terest in the history and revolutions 
of Indian States, but that its author 
may obtain that meed of posthumous 
fame to which his industry and abi- 
lities in its execution will no doubt 
entitle him. His attention was first 
attracted to the river Indus, no doubt 
from the relation in which that mighty 
stream stands connected with one of 
the most splendid and best authen- 
ticated of ancient events. At the 
time of his death, he was busily em- 
ployed in acquiring all the information 
procurable regarding the course of 


this river. This appeared to be a 
favourite pursuit, and he spared no 
pains nor expense in its execution ; 
but it is to be regretted that, though 
he had acquired a considerable stock 
of materials, he never reduced them 
to any shape or order : he still, most 
likely, considered them as deficient; 
and when urged by his friends to be- 
^n upon them, his reply used to be, 

“ I have got the subject all in my 
mind, and when I commence upon it 
shall be able to finish it in a few days.” 
His favourite object appeared to be 
to refute those, who from etymological 
researches and analogies endeavoured 
to establish the localities of places 
celebrated in ancient history. How 
far he would have succeeded in this 
attempt it is impossible to say, but 
there is little doubt that he would have 
proved some places, to which Dr. 
Vincent ascribes very high antiquity 
to be of comparatively modern origin, 
while from the great changes which 
he would have shewn to have taken 
place within the last thousand years 
in the course of the river, as it ap- 
proaches the south, be would have 
established the unsatisfactory nature 
of all inquiries regarding the situation 
of places in that direction. If Capt. 
McMurdo was distinguished for his 
zeal and talents as a public servant, 
and for his industry and abilities in 
acquiring and communicating know- 
ledge, he was no less remarkable for 
all those qualities that grace and adorn 
private life. He was mild and unas- 
suming in his manners, of a candid, 
open, and communicative disposition, 
and possessed a constant cheerfulness 
and suavity of temper. He never 
felt himself at his ease in large par- 
ties, and on that account he some- 
times appeared to strangers distant 
and retired. It was when with a few 
intimate friends that his character ap- 
peared in its true light, and then the 
playfulness of his conversation, his 
simple and unpretending manners, and 
the cheerfulness of his temper com- 
municated a charm to his society, 
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which those who enjoyed it can never 
forget. There was nothing he disliked 
so much as stiffness and formality’ ; he 
entered with keenness and spirit into 
all the amusements that were set on 
foot at the places where he resided, 
and he was always highly entertained, 
and his derision excited, by any at- 
tempt to carry the pretensions arising 
from rank or official situation into 
private society. The serenity of his 
disposition was hardly ever disturbed, 
except when he heard of some mean 
or selfish act, or of some instance of 
injustice and oppression, when he 
never concealed his feelings of con- 
tempt and indignation. In the rela- 
tions of a son, a brother, and a friend, 
he stood pre-eminent, and nothing 
ever annoyed him so much as to hear 
even a hint that could afl'ect the cha- 
racter of any of those with whom he 
was intimate, and particularly those 
with whom he had associated in early 
life. Generous almost to a fault, the 
tale of pity was never told to him in 
vain, and his hand was ever open to 
relieve the distresses of others. That 
this picture of his private character is 
not overstrained, will be testified by 
all his friends. 

In his death, Capt. McMurdo dis- 
played the same equanimity which had 
been the constant attendant upon his 
character in all situations through life. 
While proceeding on a tour to the 
frontiers of Wagen, for the purpose 
of establishing a military post, he was 
attacked by that fatal epidemic which 
has continued to ravage India for the 
last four years. Though unfortunate- 
ly no medical assistance was at hand, 
the medicines usually recommended in 
the disease were administered by his 
friend Capt. Noble, who had accom- 
panied him. At first they appeared to 
have some effect, but this was not 
lasting ; and from the moment he was 
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attacked he appeared to have a pre- 
sentiment of the fatal termination of 
his complaint, and accordingly pre- 
pared to arrange his affairs. He dic- 
tated his will with as much correctness 
and composure as he had ever, in the 
day of health, dictated a public letter. 
He requested to be buried in the place 
where he was about to terminate his 
life, and even pointed out a particular 
spot on the bank of a tank where he 
wished to be interred ; he then re- 
quested not to be disturbed, and 
having recommended himself to the 
mercy of his Creator, he covered his 
face, and remained quiet and com- 
posed to the period of his death, which 
took place without a struggle a few 
hours afterwards. 

Capt. McMurdo was only thirty- 
three years of age at the period of his 
death, and his life affords an encou- 
raging instance of how much can be 
effected by a few years of well-directed 
talent and industry, as well as of a 
person raising himself to the highest 
situations, entirely by his own merits 
and exertions. When the fatal event 
was announced in the districts with 
which his situation connected him, it 
was considered by the natives as a 
public calamity ; and the disinterested 
and unaffected sorrow of thousands 
marked the esteem with which he was 
regarded. No person perhaps ever 
received greater tributes of regret from 
his European friends ; and those who 
only knew him by name, appeared in 
concordance with his more intimate 
acquaintance to lament his death. 
“ Finis vitse ejus cognatis nobis luc- 
tuosus, amicis tristis, extraneis etiam 
ignotisque non sine cura fuit. Vulgus 
quoque, et hie aliud agens populus, 
et ventitaverc ad domum, et per fora, 
et circulos locuti sunt : nec quisquam, 
audita morte, aut Imtatus est, aut sta- 
tim oblitus est.” 

Vot. XIV. C 
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STATE OF EDUCATION AMONGST THE MALAYS IN PENANG. 


We have extracted, entire, the fol- 
lowing interesting article from the 
fifteenth number of the Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner. 

r? the Editor. 

Sir : In several numbers of your in- 
teresting publication, I observe that com- 
munications are requested on the Stale of 
Education among the natives of these 
countries j I have, in consequence, been 
induced to collect a few particulars on the 
state of education among the Malays in Pe- 
nang, which, if you consider them worthy 
of a place in your Miscellany, are at your 
service. The plan I have adopted is some- 
what similar to the one laid down by Sianu, 
in his communication on the State of Edu- 
cation in Malacca (see Gleaner, No. 10). 
I have left out several things which he lias 
mentioned, and which are practised here, 
the same as in Malacca, and probably in 
all Maliometan countries. The Malays 
appear to have one general system on 
which they act, though in different places 
they may vary a little from it. 

First, Number of Schools.^They are 
rather numerous, as you will perceive from 
the following statement ; though the num- 
ber of scholars in some of them is but small. 
Tliere are probably other school^?, con- 
cerning which I have not gained any in- 
formation j but as I hope you will receive 
oth^ communications, perhaps that de- 
ficiency will be made up ; it can only be 
by different persons interesting themselves 
in the subject, that the real state of educa- 
tion among the natives can be fully made 
knowm. 

1. Tuan Haji Abdulkadir,* the high 
priest among the Mahometans, instructs 
all Malays who choose to make applica- 
tion, to read the Koran, and to write their 
own language ; in addition to which, he 
instructs them in the doctrines and duties 
of Islamism. He has about ten disciples. 

2. Tuan Haji Kamarudin has six scho- 
lars, and teaches them to read the Koran, 
and the colloquial Malay. 

3. Tuan Haji Yuief has eight learners, 
and teaches them to read the KcH'an only. 

* Tuan Haji is a title of respect given to an 
Islam who has performed the pilgrimage to 
Uecca. 


4. A Kling master has thirty scholars, 
nine of which arc learning to write. The 
Koran only is reatl in the school. 

5. 'Diere are two Kling masters in one 
place, who teach the learners to read the 
Koran only ; one has four scholars, the 
otiier has tw'o. 

6. Lebiganni teaches his disciples the 
Koran only. 

7. Addul Kadir has at present only 
three scholars, who are taught the Koran. 

8. A female teacher, who instructs her 
pupils to read the Koran. 

9. Tuan Mahomet Salih, an Arabian, 
has four scholars, who are taught the 
Koran. 

10. Inchi Lanang and Maliomet, teach 
in one place ; and the Koran only is used. 
Tliey have four scholars at present. 

11 to 18. Are small schools, containing 
ill all about forty scholars, who are taught 
to read the Koran. 

17. Tuan Haji Amat, son of the high 
priest, teaches his scholars to read the Ko- 
ran, and the colloquial Malay. He is the 
only teacher, at present, regularly employ- 
ed in the largest Malay compound in the 
town, which I understand contains three 
or four hundred persons, many of whom 
are able to read the Koran and write Malay. 
He has about fifty scholars, all boys. The 
girls are taught at home ; and as there are 
several learned natives in the compound, it 
is very probable that many boys are taught 
at home likewise. This is the case to a 
certain extent in different partsof the Island. 
Sometimes a whole compound will join, 
and employ one teacher, and sometimes 
the father will instruct his own children ; 
but if he have not abilities for doing that, 
he will (if his circumstances will admit) 
a teacher for that purpose, pro- 
mising a certain sum when the education 
of the children is completed. 

11. Age and Ceremonies on entering 
.5cAoo/.— There is no fixed standard as to 
age ; all arc admitted from six years old 
and upwards, just as circumstances may 
direct. The parents, at the time they de- 
liver up a child to the master, offer a small 
present of plantains, sirili, tobacco, &c. ; 
sometimes a few pice, and, when they can 
afford it, a rupee or a dollar. They then 
say to the master, This child we entirely 
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surrender to you ; he is not now ours, but 
yours ; we only ask for his eyes and 
limbs, and that he may not be crippled, or 
severely wounded in chastisement. In 
every other respect he is solely at the dis- 
posal of the teacher,” After these cere- 
monies, the child is regularly received by 
the roaster into the school, and entitled to 
all the advantages of the institution. There 
is an additional agreement which comes 
under the head. 

III. Of School Feea. — In this particular 
also there is nothing definite as to the actual 
sura, unless the same be stated in a written 
or verbal agreement. Wien a boy has 
gone through the Koran, which is con- 
sidered a kind of finisli to liis education, 
his parents give ^ sodekah, or alms, 
wliich, in this instance, has a special re- 
ference to what is given exclusively for 
instruction. The jiarents reward the teacher 
according to tlieir ability : the rich will 
give from twenty to seventy dollars, and 
upwards; and if they consider the master 
as having done his duty, frequently add a 
new turban, a gown, and a piece of white 
cloth. A feast sometimes follows, when a 
company of old men are invited, who are 
supposed to know the Koran well. The 
boy is called into the presence of these old 
men and his master, when, with an audible 
voice, he is ordered to read a chapter or 
two from the Koran, after which the judg- 
ment of the old men, which is mostly fa- 
vourable, stamps dignity on the teacher as 
being very learned. 

In many instances, liowever, the school- 
master does not succeed so well, and not 
unfrequently fails to obtain any emolu- 
ment whatever, from parents whose children 
he has instructed. The custom of paying 
nothing till tlie education of the children 
is completed, often proves very injurious 
to the teacher, and has a tendency to bring 
into disuse the practice, as at present ob- 
served by the Mahometans. In case the 
father dies, or becomes very poor, the 
master either loses the expected reward, or 
has great difficulty in obtaining it; it being 
perfectly optional with the parents, whe- 
ther they give any tiling or not ; and ex- 
treme poverty is always considered a suffi- 
cient excuse. An instance lately occurred, 
in which the teacher, after having taught 
four children to read the Koran, could not 
obtain a single rupee, though the father 


had, in a verbal agreement, promised a 
hundred dollars for each boy. I have 
known several instances of this nature. 
To go to law in such cases is also a great 
disgrace to the master, who, by so doing, 
is considered as committing a great sin, and 
doing that which is forbidden in the Islam 
religion. -Very poor people can take their 
children to a Mahometan teacher for in- 
struction, and should he refuse, or ask for 
wages as the condition, he is liable to be 
disgraced : he is obliged to receive them. 
The Islams say, that all good teachers who 
fear God in truth, will not, dare not, ask 
for any recompence for instructing the ig- 
norant ; yet when we consider the labour 
of the teacher, and the time he devotes to 
his employment, on the principles of justice, 
he deserves some remuneration. ? 

IV. School Hours. — It will appear that 
the poor school-master has plenty to do. 
The schools open in the morning at seven 
o’clock, and close at eleven, when the 
children go home to eat rice. At two 
o’clock the schools are re-opened, and the 
children read till five ; when the master’s 
ordinary work for the day is done. The 
time also of continuance in school is quite 
uncertain. Some boys, who are of a very 
bright intellect, will go tlirough the Koran 
in one year ; but many require a much 
longer space of time, and some even in 
ten years do not finish the book. It is 
not uncommon to extol the master as a 
very assiduous and laborious teacher, be- 
cause he has the good fortune to have under 
his care some sharp ’ooys, who give their 
minds to learning, and are, in fact, very 
little trouble ; while, on the other hand 
some stupid boys, with whom far greater 
pains are taken, and who cause the teacher 
many an anxious hour, only in the end 
bring him into disgrace, and cause him to 
lose his character as a schoolmaster. 
This is at times very discouraging to the 
poor Mahometan teachers. The children 
receive no rewards whatever for making 
progress in learning ; on the contrary, 
their 

V. Punishments are very severe, if they 
do not learn. All the encouragement they 
receive is, that punishment will not be 
injlieted if they behave well. 

For Gambling the boys are punished by 
having pieces of rattan placed between 
their fingers, and the* fingers* ends bound 
tight together. 

C 2 
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For playing Truanty a piece of wood, 
as heavy as the boy can lift, is fastened by 
a chain to his body, and which he must 
take with him wherever he goes. This 
punishment is continued till he appears 
sorry for what he has done. When several 
boys are guilty of this offence, they are 
chained together two and two, and the one 
not being able to go any where without 
the other makes it a very disagreeable 
punishment. Sometimes the boys are sus- 
pended from a pole by the hands only, 
which are clasped togetlicr, with the fingers 
inside, and in that position they rest en- 
tirely on the pole, their feet about an inch 
from the ground. 

For Fighting, the offending party is 
beaten with a rattan by all the boys in the 
school, and if, in the judgment of the 
master, they are too mild, he himself cor- 
rects the offender very severely. Others 
are ordered to lay hold of the left ear with 
the right liand, and the right ear with the 
left hand, then to prostrate themselves at 
the feet of the master as often as he shall 
require. Should the boys, by accident, 
let go their hold, they are severely flogged. 

For Lying, the boy is placed in a comer 
of the room, and remains there til! the 
wrath of tlie master is appeased ; if for 
any length of time, the boy’s parents send 
him food. 

For calling III Names, the boys arc made 
to lay hold of each other by the ears, and 
rise and sit together as often as the master 
shall order. The boys find it difficult to 
rise and sit at the same moment of time ; 
and he who is in the least tardy, receives a 
few strokes from tlie rattan for each offence. 

There are some milder punishments ; 
but other modes are adopted with great 
rigour, particularly so in Mahometan coun- 
tries, where Islamism generally prevails. 

VI. Method of Teaching, and what is 
taught . — The boys are first taught the 
Arabic alphabet, which is mostly written 
on a board for that purpose ; when they 
know all the characters, the Koran is put 
into their hands, and they read a chapter 
which treats on prayer ; but if the teacher 
does not explain the same to them, they 
are just as wise when they have read the 
chapfw as they were before ; and as the 
Koran is in the Arabic tongue, the teacher 
himself is frequently unable to explain it. 
Great numbers read the Koran who are 
not able to explain a single chapter. If is 
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the chief book which is read in the Ma- 
hometan schools, and nothing more is 
taught, unless the teacher is desired to do 
so by the parents. In some instances the 
children continue at scliool after they have 
read the Koran, when they proceed to 
^ ,1^01 Alkitab, or the book, which ex- 

plains the doctrines and ceremonies of 
Islamism, and is considered by some an 
explanation of the Koran. Tiiis may be 
viewed as one of the means employed for 
propagating Mahometanism. Five leading 
tenets are principally insisted upon, and 
care is taken to impress the minds of the 
children with tlie importance of them ; and 
frequently these doctrines are interspersed 
with the regular lessons of the day. It is 
no uncommon thing, when passing the na- 
tive schools among the Islams, to hear the 
children singing praises to all the prophets, 
and tliey are thus supposed to have made 
considerable progress in their learning. 

Writing is also taught in the native 
schools, as soon as the boys can read w'ith 
tolerable facility. They commence by 
writina' the characters on boards, which, 
when full, are waslied and used again ; 
and so they proceed, by degrees, to the use 
of paper, and write what the master may 
order. On, the whole, I am of opinion, 
that the plan of education, as at present 
adopted by the Malays, is, in many respects, 
very deficient ; and considering die great 
disadvantages under which they labour, it 
is ratlier a wonder that so many know how 
to read. I trust the attempts w’hich have 
been made, and which are now in con- 
templation, for improving the inodes of 
education among the natives, will have 
the desired effect. The Protestant Mis- 
sionaries, who have resided rather more 
than twelve months on the island, have 
two Malay schools, which are conducted 
on different principles from the native 
schools in general. The missionaries found 
it difficult to introduce any thing new 
among the Mahometans; and the only 
condition on which they would consent to 
allow their children to read books which 
they recommended was, that they should 
also read a lesson in Arabic. To this con- 
dition the Missionaries consented, and have 
not had any cause to repent for so doing. 
It probably had the effect of weakening 
prejudice, and of convincing them that the 
Missionaries did not wish them to relin- 
quish their own plan without furnishing 
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them with a better. One of these schools 
was at first conducted in a small mosque, 
on the road leading to Pulau Tikus, which 
was offered by a Kling man ; but sei’eral 
things proving inconvenient, and rather a 
hindrance to the scholars, the mosque was 
relinquished, and an attap-house, belong- 
ing to the owner of the mosque, was hired 
for the school. Tliis school continued to 
flourish till about two months ago, when, 
in consequence of a false report in the 
neighbourhood, nearly one-half of the 
scholars withdrew, which caused great sor- 
row to the native teacher. At present, there 
are not more than twenty scholars wlio 
attend regularly : it is hoped, however, 
that by and bye the number will increase. 
The other school near the bazar, contains 
about fifty learners, including men, wo- 
men, and children. The Scriptures and 
religious tracts are read in both schools, 
and no objection is now made to them. 
The children arc also instructed in writing 
and arithmetic. Mahometan bigotry, w^e 
hope, is losing ground j and of this we 
are certain, that the Mahometan power has 
greatly diminished in many countries of 
late. “ The defender of their faith is the 
word of the Sultan, and if that be wrested 
from his hands, weakness succeeds to 
strength.” Happy will it be for the poor 
deluded followers of the false and subtle 
Prophet of Mecca, when his delusions 
shall be fully exi-osed to their view, and 
when, by the powerful agency of the Holy 
Spirit, they shall behold the glories of 
Immanuel, God in human nature. The 
Missionaries have also a native Chinese 
school under their care, which it is not 
necessary particularly to notice here. To- 
wards the support of these schools, Go- 
vernment subscribes very liberally ; and 
more schools might he readily commenced, 
if the funds would admit. As knowledge 
increases, superstition and ignorance will 
lose their ground ; and in the fulness of 
time, the divine purposes will be accom- 
plished, and the heathen be given to Christ 
for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for his possession. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 
Pcimigy Oct, 20, 1820. SOHBAT. 

(Note by the Editor of the Gleaner.) 

We would particularly recommend tliis 
interesting paper to correspondents, as an 
excellent model for other papers on the 


same subject. The minuteness of the ac- 
count gives it point and interest. We 
sincerely trust that Sohbat's wishes, relative 
to the establishment of many Christian 
schools among the natives of Penang, will 
be fully realized. The very' favourable 
disposition of the public authorities of that 
island to the promotion of education and 
useful objects, we have ourselves witnessed, 
and benefited by it ; and we feel assured, 
that no W'ell directed effort in so good a 
cause, by whomsoever made, will fail to 
obtain both their assistance, and that of 
the British residents of Penang, generally. 
We have been long of opinion, that to es- 
tablish schools among the natives, on an 
extensive scale, their prejudices must, in 
some points, be followed a little. Ibis 
appears to have been done witli success in 
the instances above related. 

Mahometans will not consent at first 
to send tJieir children to schools, where 
Christianity is exclusively taught. By 
yielding to them a little in regard to the 
Koran, they will probably agree to allow 
the Holy Scriptures to be read also, and 
thus the word of truth may become known 
on the large scale ; whereas, by making 
tlie banishment of the Koran, a sine gua 
7ion in the school (which few will consent 
to), the volume of inspiration may be 
shut up in a corner. Tliese remarks refer 
only to places where prejudice against 
Christianity is very strong ; where that is 
not tlie case, llie sooner and the more en- 
tirely the schools be exclusively Christian 
the better. 

Habits of application, foimed in the ac- 
quisition of any language, are always to 
be considered useful to the human intel- 
lect j but it is a strange infatuation that 
has seized the minds of this people, that 
they should, in the education of their 
youth, almost entirely exclude their own 
language. On looking over these seven- 
teen schools, there appear to be only three 
in which the Malay language forms a 
branch of the regular course, and it would 
seem but an unimportant one too. These 
schools do not altogether contain more than 
a hundred and forty scholars, seventy-five 
of whom only enjoy the benefit of instruc- 
tion in their own language. Admitting 
that in the island of Penang there should 
be, among the jMalays, males and females, 
to the number of five hundred instructed 
to read, and that the same proportion as 
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that above-mentioned, be observed in the Malay youth of Penang, this would 

teaching Malay, there will not be found indeed be a small proportion. If this in- 

on the island three hundred persons among duction be fair, it shews very forcibly the 

th eyouth so instructed, capable of read- necessity of making vigorous efforts to 

ing books written in their own tongue, establish schools in which their own lan- 

In a population so considerable as that of guage shall be chiefly taught. 


POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN TOWARDS CHINA. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : One of the leading advantages 
of your very useful miscellany, arises 
from a concentration of important 
subjects, bearing reference to the wel- 
fare of our Oriental Possessions, so 
highly material to the stability of the 
British Empire. If subjects brought 
forward produce discussion, so much 
the better; as this collision of ideas will 
tend to elicit and establish, ultimate- 
ly, truths which may at first appear 
dubious, or requiring the confirmation 
resulting from' facts and arguments. 
Such, for instance, is the present con- 
troversy on the most eligible mode of 
terminating the cremation of Hindoo 
widows. Your correspondent, Mr. 
Kendall, has furnished, at least, a well- 
written paper on this very interesting 
subject, and has hinted at a farther 
communication. Your well-informed 
and intelligent contributor, under the 
signature of B. W., has viewed this 
distressing practice in a manner which 
may be serviceable to Mr. Kendall, in 
enabling him to view the case under 
other aspects, in his future commu- 
nications. For my own part, being 
referred to so pointedly by Mr. Ken- 
dall, I have only to remark, without 
animadverting on his misconstruc- 
tions, that I do not see it necessary to 
alter any one of my opinions, in con- 
sequence of that gentleman’s state- 
ments. 

From this brief notice of a subject 
exciting the deepest sympathies of our 
nature, and la}ing a strong hold on 
moral feelings, I pass on to a sort of 
profit and loss and stock-exchange- 
business, claiming immediate atten- 


tion, however, as intimately connect- 
ed with our comfort and happiness, at 
any rate, in the present state of 
existence. 

If recent intelligence is to be relied 
on, we appear to have been expelled 
from China by an arbitrary mandate, 
unsanctioned by any known law of 
nations, and not founded on any prac- 
tice hitherto prevalent among civilized 
states. If the pseudo-Celestial Em- 
pire is not to be reckoned of this de- 
scription, the procedure for procuring 
satisfaction for this, and former insults, 
becomes still more justifiable, to teach 
cunning and half-informed barbarians 
the legitimate conduct regulating the 
intercourse of enlightened states. The 
Chinese are a selfish, jealous, and a 
cruel, unfeeling people; equally de- 
void of generosity of sentiment, and 
liberality of conduct. They were long 
deemed to be scientific ; but the re- 
verse is made out clearly to be the 
fact, as fully ascertained by the com- 
petent observers who accompanied 
our insulted embassies. In their 
own estimation, they are in every 
excellence, the first, if not the only 
nation w orthy of mention, on the face 
of the earth. No principle of honour 
is prevalent among them, as the bam- 
boo and the whip are applied from the 
highest to the lowest in the scale of 
society. Of British superiority they 
have, at length, become convinced; 
and hate us in proportion to the 
strength of their conviction. With a 
painfully forbearing and a distressing 
precaution, we have been under the 
necessity of submitting to the injustice 
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and caprices of this boastful and vain- 
glorious, but cowardly people; and 
the measure of unmerited forbearance 
and vexation seems to be nearly full. 

The Company’s servants, from an 
experience of the fickleness and pride 
of the Chinese character, have ma- 
naged them with tolerable success ; 
but it may not be altogether prudent 
to bring in contact with this malevo- 
lent people British ships of war, not 
used to temporizing, and habituated 
to act, in all cases, with promptitude 
and decision. 

We have held our factories in China 
sufficiently long to have established a 
prescriptive right of possession ; and 
nothing could deprive us of this right, 
but a manifest infringement of the 
laws of the country, or an invasion of 
the property of the natives. Whether' 
the crew of the frigate, or the natives, 
were the original aggressors in the un- 
fortunate quarrel, is not made out 
-from any impartial evidence as yet 
adduced. It is evident that the re- 
spective parties ought to have been 
tried by their relative laws, in the 
presence of each other, when the 
truth would have appeared, and would, 
in fair justice, have been followed up 
by the punishment of the guilty. This 
only eligible procedure must have 
been, no doubt, proposed ; but Chi- 
nese justice, or rather injustice, re- 
quired, that the supposed British cul- 
prits should be given up to undergo, as 
usual, a mock trial, followed by in- 
stant execution. This infamous pro- 
posal being rejected, with the abhor- 
rence it amply merited, we have been 
forced, if accounts be true, in order 
to avoid the vindictive malice of a re- 
vengeful people, to dismantle our fac- 
tories ; to save as much as could be 
saved of the public property ; to em- 
bark under the imputation of cri- 
minals, and to sail for Europe, to re- 
port proceedings which cannot remain 
unredressed, without a stain on the 
national honour. Ruinous as are the 
consequences to the interests of the 
East-India Company, the direct insult 


is offered to the dignity of the British 
nation. 

Seeing that our tame embassies have 
been repeatedly (but more especially 
the last) treated with marked con- 
tempt, no hope or expectation of full 
and satisfactory redress and indemnifi- 
cation can arise from any attempt of 
this description, unless this arrogant 
nation shall be convinced that more 
powerful and efficacious means are 
prepared to enforce just demands, and 
to satisfy insulted honour. 

The embassy ought to proceed by 
land from Bengal, accompanied by 
men of scienee and coup d’ceil eapable 
of mapping the route, and of making 
observations of practical utility, in the 
event of the necessity of their future 
application, to humble the pride of 
the Celestial Empire. Conscious of 
wrong, an embassy might be rejected : 
be it so ; but let the consequences be 
decidedly announced, and the Chinese 
w'ould succumb and cringe, with a 
meanness equal to their former in- 
solence. 

Tea-drinkers need not be alarmed, 
as the Chinese will sell the same quan- 
tity as before, but with this difference, 
that the Americans, and foreign na- 
tions, will be the purchasers in lieu of 
the Company. The revenue of above 
three millions, which the article now 
jields, will be made up, as much as 
possible, by duty on it in bulk, and 
tax on retail. The Americans will 
purchase from this country what is 
given in exchange for the tea ; but the 
shock given to a trade turned from 
its usual channels, will be productive 
of smuggling to a vast extent. The 
profits of this trade have hitherto 
furnished the dividends on India stock. 
We expected a bonus from the crore 
and a half of surplus-territorial re- 
venue, which must now take another 
direction. This most unfortunate 
transaction is ruinous to the prospects 
of the shipping-interest, and to those 
of all concerned in the China trade. 
The more the subject is considered, 
the more strongly appears the absolute 
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necessity of taking vigorous, effectual, 
and powerful measures to restore our 
establishments in China, beyond all 
chance of being in fiiture exposed to 
sustain so signal a calamity. I repeat 
it : it is the national honour and credit 
that are at stake ; and it is the British 
nation which is imperiously called on 
to vindicate its insulted character. 

I do not pretend to have taken such 
an accurate view of the subject as 
those are enabled to do who have 
better information ; but as an exten- 
sive proprietor of India Stock, I feel 
it right to state what occurs to me, 
leaving it to your more intelligent cor- 
respondents to rectify what may be 
erroneous in my estimate of a case of 
such serious import; and which, if 
not desperate, calls for prompt, de- 
cisive and energetic measures. 

John Macdonald. 

Devonshire, June 10, 1822. 


P.S. There is every reason to sup- 
pose that the Tea tree, or rather shrub, 
would flourish in many parts of our 
Eastern Provinces. The experiment 
ought to be made on an extensive 
scale, in order to render us indepen- 
dent of the Chinese, in due time, 
for the supply of so indispensable an 
article. 

The nutmeg and clove have thriven 
on Sumatra, beyond the most sanguine 
expectation. The late Mr. Brofi[ an 
able and excellent man, when Go- 
vernor on that Island, sagaciously con- 
jectured, that under the same parallel 
of latitude, these valuable spices 
would succeed in a similar climate. 
He had a plentiful supply of plants 
brought to Boncoolen, in vessels pre- 
pared for the purpose. Complete suc- 
cess arose ; and thus the market price 
has been much reduced. 


ON THE PROPOSED ALTERATION IN THE NAVIGATION LAIVS. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sia : I am one of those persons 
who have no direct interest in, or 
connection with, the various commer- 
cial questions which employ the atten- 
tion of the Legislature at this time, 
and awaken the hopes and apprehen- 
sions of the mercantile world; and 
for that reason I believe myself to be 
tolerably free from a bias, which can- 
not fail to lessen the value of many 
opinions promulged respecting the 
measures now in progress, for ob- 
viating the difficulties which embarrass 
our external trade. It would indeed 
be absurd to expect credit for perfect 
freedom from prejudice : our faculties 
are so much under the influence of 
secret impulses and feelings, the 
sources of which it would be some- 
times impossible to trace, that men 
occasionally discover evidence of the 
most determined prejudice, although 
it is difficult to detect any motive that 
could draw them on one side of the 
question in dispute or the other. 


The entire subversion of the old 
jealous system upon which our com- 
mercial policy has for so many years 
been supported, and the erection of a 
more liberal one, simpler in its de- 
tails, and better suited, as it is ima- 
gined, to the present enlightened con- 
dition of society, are calculated to 
operate upon the fears of those espe- 
cially (constituting the largest portion 
of the trading community), who re- 
gard every species of innovation with 
jealousy and alarm. You must be 
aware that I refer to the proposed re- 
peal and modification of our naviga- 
tion and warehousing laws; and the 
relief intended to be afforded to com- 
merce by diminishing the restraints 
upon the introduction of foreign mer- 
chandize, and the exportation of our 
home manufactures. As the bill for 
the repeal of the navigation laws will 
not immediately affect the r^ulations 
under which East-India commodities 
are imported, a discussion of the cha- 
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racter and tendency of that measure 
would probably be uninteresting to 
your readers ; but I shall beg leave to 
make a few reflections upon if, be- 
cause, although at present the East- 
India trade is excepted, the prin- 
ciple of the measure is designed to be 
generally applied as soon as circum- 
stances will admit. 

That restrictions and impediments 
are in general injurious to commerce 
cannot be disputed by any one at all 
versed either theoretically or prac- 
tically in its nature. The operations 
of the mercantile community, when 
left to itself, seem to be characterized, 
like the instinct of animals, by a di- 
rectness and certainty in proceeding 
to a desired object ; and the ingenuity 
of theorists who labour for the ad- 
vantage of the commercial system, is 
often as much misapplied as it would 
be in rendering assistance to the ant 
or the spider. Self-interest, so far 
from deranging the system, provides a 
regulating principle more unerring in 
its effects than could be devised by 
human contrivance. Nothing (as it 
has been observed) more raises as- 
tonishment than the manner in which 
the great market of this metropolis 
is supplied with food for its immense 
population. The system seems so 
perfectly contrived to guard against 
scarcity and redundancy, that it might 
be imagined to have cost the Govern- 
ment much labour and e.xpense to 
perfect it; whereas this admirable 
system consists entirely in leaving the 
parties concerned in it to themselves, 
and riot vexing them with Icgisiative 
enactments. If then the devising of 
regulations for the guidance of traffic 
is hurtful in the abstract, how much 
more prejudicial must it be to the 
trade of a country to be governed by 
a complicated mass of rules, which 
few even of those whose province it is 
to carry them into execution, possess 
a thorough knowledge of, or indeed 
clearly comprehend. Such, it must 
be confessed, is our present code of 
navigation and revenue law. 

Asiatic Journ . — No. 79- 


The consolidation and simplifying 
of these regulations cannot therefore 
be otherwise than desirable to persons 
engaged in foreign trade ; but when it 
is proposed to carry reform to a ra- 
dical point, and to abrogate those laws 
under which our shipping and naviga- 
tion have grown up and flourished, it 
is extremely natural for those whose 
interests are nearly concerned in the 
measure, to require beforehand the 
most ample and satisfactory evidence 
that the benefits to flow from it are 
certain, or that it is called for by ab- 
solute necessity. It is reasonable to 
ask why those very restrictions, to 
which we have hitherto ascribed our 
naval and commercial eminence, .should 
now be regarded by us as impediments; 
and whether foreigners are at the pre- 
sent period less able or less willing 
to attempt maintaining a rivalry with 
the British merchant ? The answer to 
this inquiry exhibits the state of our 
trade-in such a deplorable point of 
view, that I cannot believe it is not 
founded upon false or delusive infor- 
mation : it is nothing less, in short, 
than this, that our commerce is de- 
parting from us, and we can hope to 
retain even a portion of it only by 
giving up, or at least greatly relaxing, 
our jealous |}rohib!tory system. 

Mr. John Hall, a powerful advocate 
(both from his talent and experience) 
of the new system, observes, in a 
pamphlet published by him on this 
subject, that “ the principal objec- 
tions which have been offered to a 
departure from the acts of navigation, 
appear to rest upon an opinion that 
foreign shipping is much cheaper than 
British ; and the danger to be appre- 
hended from a circuitous conveyance 
being substituted for a direct one ; or, 
in other words, that foreign shipping 
would convey the produce of distant 
countries to European ports, and our 
navigation therefore be confined to 
the short voyages.” The alarm arising 
from the latter ground he represents 
as ideal; and with respect to the for- 
mer, he endeavours to show that our 

VoL. XIV. P 
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impression as to the comparative process of time, of every barrier to 
cheapness of foreign ship-building is enterprize, and all exclusive commer- 
erroneous, from the estimates being cial privileges whatsoever. It seems 
calculated according to the rate of indeed to be the inevitable cqnse- 
tonnage of the vessels, which in the quence of the new system ; because 
foreii^n ship represents her actual whilst any restrictions subsist, a great 
bm-then, but in the British ship only injustice will be inflicted upon those 
the registered tonnage, which from who sustain a temporary inconve- 
our mode of admeasurement is, in nience by the change. Moreover, all 
some instances, only two-thirds of its losses and disorders will be^attributed 
capacity ; so that, in fact, a British- to the existing restrictions, and tra- 
built ship of a hundred and fifty tons ders will be dissatisfied until all the 
register, which costs at the rate of dregs of the old system be thoroughly 
iflSper ton, is really as cheaply con- purged away. The opponents of the 
structed (and more securely), as a fo- East-India Company’s exclusive pri- 
reign vessel of that size at the rate of vileges will hence acquire an accession 
£8 per ton. But this statement, though of strength and numbers ; and the 
probably correct, is by no means suffi- probability is, that as soon as the Le- 
cient to relieve British ship-owners of gislature can, with any regard to jus- 
their fears ; for in an account laid before tice, withdraw from the Company the 
a Parliamentary Committee of the cost benefits now guaranteed to them by 
of building three ships of five hundred charter, the trade to India and China 
and fourteen tons in England, Sweden will be as unrestrained as to any other 
or Norway, and Prussia, the rate in portion of the globe, 
the first-named country is stated at Tlie policy of such a measure has 
^17. 15«. 3d. per ton, in the latter at been so often and so thoroughly dis- 
j£9. 19s. 4d. per ton, and in Norway or cussed, the advantages promised in 
Sweden at .£8. 18s. 11|</. per ton; the one hand, and the dangers threat- 
which, admitting Mr. Hall’s hypothe- ened on the other, from a free trade 
sis, leaves a serious balance in favour with the East, have been dwelt upon so 
of the foreigner, besides the diminish- frequently, that it is sufficient to say, 
ed expense of his stores and victuals, that the opponents of the Company 
But the question is capable of another assail them with arguments in a great 
solution: what are the comparative measure derived from theory', and 
freights ? The answer to this query built upon assumption ; whilst the 
will perhaps, despite of theory, show' advocates of a restricted China trade 
that the alarm of our ship-owners is appeal to the positive advantages 
not entirely groundless. which have resulted from it, and de- 

The subject I have adverted to is pict the serious consequences which 
treated in a very clear and compen- would proceed from unsuccessful ex- 
dious manner in the speech of Mr. periment. It is singular, that, at this 
Wallace before the Committee of the moment, a practical illustration of the 
Commons on the Navigation Laws, evils prognosticated as the certain ef- 
25th June 1821 ; and in so far as the fects of an extended intercourse with 
new laws will free our commercial code the Chinese Empire, should be fur- 
from its present intricacy, and relieve nished by the recent dispute between 
trade from divers unreasonable bur- the crew of a British man of war and 
thens and embarrassments, great gra- the inhabitants of a village near Can- 
titude is dne to those who have been ton, which has altogether suspended 
instrumental in bringing them forward, our commercial transactions with the 
There can be little doubt that it is country. The supply of a needful 
the object of those with whom this article of subsistence has been inter- 
liberal system originated, to get rid, in dieted, the Company’s interests are 
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involved in serious danger, and the lives 
of their servants placed in jeopardy, 
through an event in which they had 
no concern, either directly or remote- 
ly, occasioned by the resort to China 
of persons over whom the Company 
have no control, yet for whose con- 
duct they are held responsible by the 
Chinese Government. 

It is remarkable, that the period 
chosen for the introduction of measures 
giving freer scope to trade, and when all 
arguments against such measures de- 
rived from injury sustained by certain 
interests are disregarded, should wit- 
ness the imposition of a severe, and 
in some respects prohibitory duty up- 
on £ast-India sugar, in order to pro- 
tect the interests of West-India pro- 
prietors. There seems to be a palpable 
inconsistency in this proceeding ; for 
the reasons assigned for the duty bear 
the same impress as those which, 
when urged in behalf of the East- 
India Company, invariably meet with 
aversion and contempt. It is not at- 
tempted to be denied, that the Com- 
pany’s concerns would be materially 
prejudiced by throwing open the China 
trade; but the measure would, it is 
alleged, be beneficial to the commu- 
nity. Now what is offered in favour 
of the protecting duties by the West- 
India proprietors ? Briefly this, name- 
ly, that they are requisite, to prevent 
the country from being supplied with 
sugar by other means at a cheaper 
rate than they can aflbrd it. To sub- 
stantiate their claims to such a pro- 
tection, some of their advocates have 
adverted to the greater antiquity of 
the West-India than the East-India 
trade, which argument would be worth 
little, if the object were to defend a 
long-enjoyed right, not to vindicate a 
title to new privileges. They state 
further, that the duty on East-India 
sugar operates only to restrain the 
consumption of the article here, not 
to obstruct its re-exportation ; but 
still its value, as an importable com- 
modity, is lessened thereby, although 
it is one of the few articles of dead 


weight which can be brought from 
India. It would by no means be 
difficult to pursue the subject further, 
and show how contradictory to that 
free and liberal principle, w'hieh is 
now so much insisted on, is any pre- 
ference manifested in the imposition 
of duties to particular interests. 

It would. Sir, I am conscious, be 
presumptuous in me to pronounce a 
decided opinion upon the measures I 
have adverted to. You may perhaps 
collect that I am averse to innovation 
in our commercial policy ; but I am 
no enemy to it, merely as such ; 
though I confess a sort of partiality 
for what, it is acknowledged, has 
heretofore been productive of be- 
nefit; and wish to be sure, if I can, 
of getting the two birds in the bush, 
before I part with that in my hand. 
One thing appears to me not only 
equitable, hut highly expedient; name- 
ly, that' the system of disfranchise- 
ment should not be partial, but uni- 
versal, and that every kind of mo- 
nopoly or claim to exclusive rights 
should be abolished throughout the 
country. At all events, the East-India 
Company should not be meddled with, 
until the Legislature has extinguished 
various other exclusive privileges, 
which stand upon no other footing 
than ancient authority, or long esta- 
blished custom. Why should mu- 
nicipal rights be suffered to confer 
benefits in trade on some individuals, 
from which others are debarred ? 
Why should citizens of London enjoy 
franchises, some of which are not ge- 
nerally known, or they would surely 
be curtailed, giving them undue pre- 
ference as creditors? To carry the 
argument farther, why, when attempts 
are made to abolish the odious mo- 
nopoly which checks the trade in beer, 
should persons, in grave assemblies, 
be allowed to speak of vested inte- 
rests, and loss of property through 
the extermination of a system not 
merely unsanctioned, but discoun- 
tenanced by law? YTiy should the 
privileges of a trading company of li- 
D 2 
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beral charai-ter, whicli for more than 
two hundred years has stru^led with 
all the difficulties attending a distant 
traffic, and has at length secured that 
trade to the country, and with it a 
splendid empire, be more an object of 
odium and hostility, than the mono- 
polists (for such they are) of coals, 
of flour, of even milk ; the abolition 
of whose unauthorized practices would 
effect a certain substantial benefit to 
the community, especially to the poor- 
er portion of it ? When every spe- 
cies of unjust restraint has ceased to 
press upon our internal and external 
traffic, it would be more equitable 
than at present to demand of the 
£ast-India Company a relinquishment 
of those privileges, which seem to be 
essential to their existence as a trading 
corporation. 

The project of establishing in the 
United Kingdom a grand commercial 
depot or emporium, whither -the pro- 
ductions of the world may be sent, 
and where merchants of every nation 
may purcha.se, sell, or interchange 
commodities, cannot, according to my 
apprehension, be accomplished with- 
out the following desiderata : first, a 
reduction of our enormous duties on 
imports, and the adoption of a less 


severe mode of collecting them ; se- 
condly, a very considerable diminution 
of our dock charges and shipping dues, 
under the various denominations of 
pilotage, ballastage, light-house charges. 
Trinity duties, &c., as well as the abo- 
lition of all compulsory regulations in 
respect to the place of warehousing 
particular goods; thirdly, an entire 
simplification of our revenue law, re- 
moving or reconciling the conflicting 
practice of the Excise and Customs, so 
that merchants abroad may readily 
acquire a knowledge of the regulations 
applicable to merchandize, without 
being forced, as at present, to engage, 
previous to conveying their goods hi- 
ther, in a correspondence with agents 
in this country, who are themselves 
obliged to depend upon the often un- 
certain information of other persAiis. 
These objects being attained, com- 
merce would naturally be attracted 
hereby the wealth andprobity of our 
merchants, the good faith of the Go- 
vernment, and the free spirit of our 
excellent constitution. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A. B. 

June 13, 1822. 


BRIDGE ERECTED OVER THE EASTERN BRANCH OF THE 
CAUVERY, BY A NATIVE. 

( Originally communicated to the Asiatic Journal.) 


The Island called Sevasammoodra 
is remarkable for the much admired 
falls of the Cauvery : it was formerly a 
place of very great importance ; the 
ruins of a town, a fortress, and a 
palace, and more particularly of two 
fine stone bridges over each branch of 
the river, are still to be traced there. 
According to traditionary accounts, 
some centuries have elapsed since the 
town was destroyed, and the bridges 
broken down ; and although Sevasam- 
moodra is considered a place of great 
sanctity, both by Hindoos and Mussul- 


mans, and is an object of attention to 
European travellers, no attempt was 
made to redeem it from the state of 
savage desolation into which it had 
fallen, until the grant of the island by 
Government gave a spur to individud 
enterprize, which has been crowned 
with complete and most extraordinary 
success. 

A bridge has been erected across 
the eastern branch of the river, a thou- 
sand feet in length, thirteen in breadth, 
and twenty-three in height ; it is sup- 
ported on four hundred pillars of 
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stone, which form a hundred and thir- 
teen arches : many of the pillars, 
which are from eight to seventeen feet 
in length*, are let into the rock to 
the depth of five feet. Attempts were 
made to bring the stone pillars of the 
original bridge into use ; but from the 
effect of fire, they were found to 
crumble to pieces in the hands of the 
workmen, and it became necessary to 
carry almost every block of stone 
fi-om a considerable distance to the 
site of the bridge. The river has con- 
siderably enlarged its bed since the 
original bridge was budt, which con- 
sisted of eighty-seven arches. The 
new bridge was commenced on the 
1st March 1819, and completed on 
the 31 St March 1821, within the short 
space of two years. 

This really magnificent structure is 
the work of a single individual ; it was 
planned by him, and built entirely at 
his own expense, not only without 
assistance, but in defiance of general 
opinion, which had pronounced the 
projector to be little better than a 
madman. 

As this is in a great measure a work 
of charity, the author of it is disin- 
clined to declare what it cost. It is 
within the knowledge of the writer 
that the “ Wellesley Bridge,” at Se- 
ringapatam, which is not more than 
two-thirds the length of the new 
bridge, with all the facilities afforded 
to the work, by its vicinity to the po- 
pulous town of Seringapatam, and by 
the resources which were brought into 
play at the command of a despotic 
Government, cost the Mysore trea- 
sury from seventy to eighty thousand 
pagodas. 

The bridge at Sevasammoodra is 
built in a jungle, at a distance from 
every populous place, and it was ne- 
cessary to bring all the labourers em- 
ployed in the work from Mysore, a 
distance of forty miles. 


Not a single bridge has been built 
by the British Government over the 
river Cauvery, which runs for a dis- 
tance of nearly two hundred miles 
through the centre of their Southern 
Provinces, and the only safe passage 
over it, at all seasons of the year, is 
by the bridges which lead from the 
Mysore dominions, over the Island of 
Seringapatam, into the Mysore domi- 
nions again. 

A glance at the map will shew how 
much trade and military movements 
would be benefited by the erection of 
a bridge forty or fifty miles to the 
south and east of Seringapatam. The 
direct route for commerce, and for 
troops, would then be from Hydrabad 
to Bellary, Bangalore, Malavelly, 
across the Cauvery to Sityal, either 
through the Cauveripooram or Guz- 
zlehutty pass to Trichinopoly, Ma- 
dura, Tinnavelly and Quilon, &c. It 
is computed that a distance of from 
forty to fifty miles at least, would be 
saved to troops marching from Quilon, 
Tinnavelly, upon Mangalore and Bel- 
lary, by taking this road. It would 
always be the shortest and most eli- 
gible road for troops moving from 
Trichinopoly to Seringapatam, the dis- 
tance being less, and the Cauveri- 
pooram pass capable of being made 
much easier for the passage of guns, 
&c. than the Guzzlehutty ; and it 
would secure a passage across the 
river at all seasons to troops destined 
from Trichinopoly to Bangalore and 
Bellary, without taking them much 
out of their direct route. 

The name of this meritorious in- 
dividual is Ramasawmy Moodely. He 
was brought up by Colonel Wilkes, 
and was employed under him for 
twenty-four 3 'ears: he is now an in- 
habitant of Mysore. The idea of the 
work originated with him when he 
visited the Island of Sevasammoodra 
with Col. Wilkes, in the year 1805. 


* From the water mark. 



EARLY TRAVELLERS— MOCQUET. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : A good deal of amusement is, 
in my opinion, derived from the pe- 
rusal of old books of travels. To mark 
the surprise which attended the first 
discovery of places and objects which 
habit has familiarized ; and to observe 
the web of deceit in which the tra- 
veller often involves his narrative, 
either through vanity, or a desire to 
levy a tax upon the simplicity of his 
readers, are productive of no small 
entertainment ; whilst the usefid is 
blended with the amusing, as we note 
the manners and characters of the 
people under review, and contrast 
them with their present condition. 

The reproach of credulity and false- 
hood which attaches to early travellers, 
however just in most cases, should 
not always dispose us to discredit 
what they report merely because it 
may not have been confirmed by later 
authorities. No traveller has laboured 
under a greater share of this reproach 
than Marco Polo, called by his coun- 
trymen, on account of his alleged ex- 
travagances, Signor Marco Millione; 
yet some of these fables have been dis- 
covered to be facts, with a little co- 
louring and exaggeration, which cir- 
cumstances might well be considered 
to excuse. A correspondent, signing 
himself Quinctilianus, in your Journal 
for May, has referred to the fabrica- 
tions met with in Tavernier’s Travels, 
and quoted a passage where the au- 
thor states he was assured in India 
that “ sugar kept for thirty years be- 
came poison.” Perhaps it may mi- 
tigate that gentleman’s censure to state, 
that the traveller’s informant very 
probably spoke not of the article ex- 
tracted from the sugar cane, but the 
concrete saccharine substance found 
in the bamboo. Humboldt says that 
the juice of the bamboo-cane in South 
America (Tabasheer, as it is termed), 
kept for five months, exhales a strong 
fetid animal smell ; and that Dr. Pa- 


trick Russel obsened the same pro- 
perty in the salt of the Asiatic bam- 
boo, Now this peculiar article may, 
for aught we know, acquire, by longer 
keeping, a putrescent quality, which 
may be equal in effect to strong poison. 

The aforegoing remarks may serve 
as preface to an account I beg leave to 
send you of the travels and voyages 
of John Moequet, who, “ according 
to the desire he had of a long time to 
travel about the world, had a mind to 
begin with Africa, having occasionally 
found a ship bound for Lybia,” in the 
month of October ICOl, and who 
afterwards visited the East-Indies, 

The narrative of this traveller is so 
exquisite a specimen of the style called 
the marvellous, that, were not the de- 
tails oftentimes outrageously inde- 
licate, its largest portion would fall 
under the first division mentioned in 
the beginning of my letter, namely, 
the amusing. It must be remembered, 
in extenuation of his want of sin- 
cerity, that John Moequet was not 
only an early traveller, but a courtier, 
and a Frenchman. 

It appears he was “ keeper of the 
cabinet of rarities ” at the Thuilleries, 
to King Henry the Great; and he 
speaks of frequent conversations with 
that Prince on the subject of his tra- 
vels (particularly on one day when he 
dined with the Eng, “ who had taken 
physic, and was in his morning gown 
in his closet ”), who, be says, “ was 
mighty well pleased, inquiring of me 
several things, to which I answered 
him in the best manner I could.” 

In relating his several voyages by 
sea, one circumstance is remarkable, 
namely, the lawless proceedings on 
that element, occasioned perhaps as 
much by the want of a great prepon- 
derating naval power, as by any other 
cause. Piratical cruisers, chiefly of 
the Dutch and English nations, seem 
to have swarmed every where; and 
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our traveller’s vessel was often in con- 
flict with them. Having taken a lading 
in the river of Seville, of “ salt and 
scutcheneal, such as a scarlet is dj’ed 
withall,” with thirty thousand crowns 
in silver, they descried, on re-com- 
mencing their voyage, “ two great 
ships with their pataches making full 
sail upon them, and they prepared 
presently to receive them, ordering 
their net-decks, and running out their 
guns, in number twelve, with their 
pattereroes and muskets, hoisting their 
sails, and handling their yards.” The 
vessels proved to be English ; and 
after severely mauling them, the crev( s 
boarded the vessel, saying, “ it was 
not their intention to do any harm to 
the French, that being e.xpressly for- 
bidden them by their mistress they, 
however, rummaged the ship, but 
found nothing but the salt. “ If they 
had met with our money,” says Moc- 
quet, “ we should have been in bad 
condition, for they had given us a 
trick of their trade. They had re- 
solved to fall upon us in the morning, 
and had drank to one another, and 
eaten all the little refreshment they 
had, hoping to have more of us ; but 
God, by his mercy, delivered us from 
them.” 

Arriving in South America, he went 
ashore in the “ land of Yapoco,” 
where be beheld the Indians strike fire 
with two pieces of wood, whereof he 
made experiment before King Henry 
at Fontainbleau in 1605; he describes 
their hammocks, or hanging beds, and 
the wine, “ or drink of fruits which 
inebriates like beer or citre, made by 
chawing a certain root, and boiling it.” 
Of the Indians called Caripous he 
says. 

They do not love melancholy and green 
persons ; and if you make sport witii them 
in jest, it must be in laughing. I clapped 
them sometimes upon the back with my 
hand in jest, but they would always return 
again the like in laughing. They are very 
hm-dy and warlike, courteous and liberal, 
and have very cheerful looks. 

The Caribes are not so, for they would 
give us, as the saying is, not so much as a 
patatte (patato) ; this is a root like a tur- 


nip, but longer, and of a red and yellow 
colour : it is of a very good taste, and they' 
eat it boiled or roasted upon the coals; but 
if it is often eat of, it is very disrelishing 
and w'indy'. 

He describes the Cassava or Cassada 
bread very accurately. Of the cere- 
monies used in inducting the chiefs of 
Yapoco into office, he gives a whim- 
sical account. A man designed for 
chief or captain is belaboured with a 
great switch, “ so that the body is all 
over black and bloody, and blisters rise 
as big as one’s finger;” then he is 
broiled over a fire until he swoons 
away with the heat and smoke : he is 
brought to himself by “ plenty of water 
being cast upon him,” and is then 
qualified to eat fiesh. Some time after 
he undergoes another process of be- 
labouring, &c., which fits him to eat 
f.sh, and he is admitted forthwith to 
office. Mocquet speaks here of an 
Indian, “ son of the King of Trinadad,” 
who served them for interpreter, as 
having been carried off “ through sub- 
tility,” by an Englishman, named 
“ Millord-Ralle,” probably no other 
than the renowned Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. 

In his intercourse with the Moors 
in Morocco, he became acquainted 
with an Alcayde, named Abdassis, who 
gave him an account of the wars of 
Africa, and particularly of the battle in 
which Don Sebastian, King of Portugal, 
fell ; at which period the relater was a 
young man. He said the Christians 
lost the victory through their disor- 
derly pursuit of the Moors, who fled, 
hut afterwards rallied and routed 
them. Abdassis also complained of 
the conduct of the King of Morocco, 
Muley Boufairs, who does not appear 
to have been either cruel or lascivious, 
but “ all his delight was in comer cok- 
scaussous auquavt, that is,” he says, “ in 
eating of a certain confection made up 
into sugar plums.” His sweet palate 
lost him his kingdom : he was deposed, 
and fled away to Mount Atlas about 
the month of November 1606, “ ac- 
cording as our Noster-damus had pre- 
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dieted in his centuries, as I have been 
shewed since.” 

Mocquet arrived at Goa in May 
1609, and the first wonder he saw 
there was “ a bird no bigger than a 
linnet, which never stirred from the 
sea, and never went on land; but 
when the female laid her eggs, she 
mounts up out of sight, and so lays 
her eggs one at a time, as she mounts 
up ; after, this egg comes down toss- 
ing in the air, which is very hot in 
that country : before it falls into the 
sea ’tis hatch’d ; after which the sea 
nourisheth it; which,” he observes, 
“ I found to be very wonderful and 
rare in nature.” He speaks of the 
custom of the women in India burn- 
ing themselves with their dead hus- 
bands’ bodies; but he eaanot relate 
the fact without the following appen- 
dage : “ ’Tis remarkable that the body 
of the woman hath such an oyley 
property, that one body will serve 
like oil or grease to consume the bo- 
dies of -five or six men.” This will 
perhaps afford a clue to discovering 
the origin of the practice. 

The manners of the Portuguese he 
represents as scandalous ; and if half 
what he reports of them be true, the 
natives of India have ample cause to 
bless the change which has placed 
them under the mild dominion of the 
British. It was common, he says, for 
“ the Portugals,” when they wanted 
an article, to go into the shop of a na- 
tive, issue their orders, and when 
“ the poor gentile ” carried the com- 
modity home, instead of paying for it, 
to put him off with some excuse, and 
afterwards swear they owed him no- 
thing. 

They go in the night with their car- 
jMusses, which are dresses for the head, 
after the manner of a coat, plucking up 
and down the vizard when they please ; and 
about supper time go away to such houses 
where they know there is something to 
take, knocking at the door if ’tis shut, and 
enter if they find it open, their faces hid, 
asking for the master of the house, they de- 
mand of him to lend them 2 or 300 che- 
raphins, otherways they n ill kill him, and 
so carry away the best things in the house. 


A Portugal gentleman related to me 
how he had been thus robb’d by that sort 
of people, as he was going to supper ; for 
his slave having opened the door upon their 
telling him they had a word or two to fay 
to his master, entering in by force, and 
leaving one at the door, took at the first 
bout all the plate which was upon tlie table, 
demanding of him 200 cheraphins if he 
had a mind to have tliem again, which he 
gave them, and so they went away'. If tlie 
justice goes to take them, they have great 
bags of cannon-powder, with matches tied 
about them, threatening to throw them 
amongst those who offer to approach the 
door. 

Their cruelties and enormities of 
every kind provoked to resentment all 
the nations from Arabia to Japan, and 
when opportunity offered, to retalia- 
tion. “ The King of Siam,” Mocquet 
says, “ when he can catch any Por- 
tugals, puts them stark naked in frying 
pans of copper upon the fire, and thus 
roasts them by little and little.” 

He relates among other stories re- 
specting the kingdom of Siam, the 
following particulars of a famine in 
Pegu : 

It was a Chinese, named Joan-Pay, se- 
cretary to Don Andre Furtado, who related 
to me all these histories, to which I will 
add what was told me in those countries of 
the kingdom of Pegu, next to tliat of 
Siam, where h-rd happened some years 
since the most strange and prodigious thing 
in the world : some sorcerers and witches 
so ordered the matter with the King of 
Pegu, that he took such a hatred against 
his subjects, that he was resolved utterly to 
root out and extirpate them ; to bring this 
to pass, he expressly commanded that none 
on pain of death should eitlier plough or 
sow the land for the space of two or three 
year s. The ground having thus continued 
incultivated for some years, without reap- 
ing any thing, there fell out such scarcity 
and necessity amongst these poor people of 
Pegu, that having consumed all their vic- 
tuals, and all other things fit to be eaten, 
they were forcetl, after the manner of the 
Anthropophages, to eat one another ; and, 
what was most prodigious and terrible, and 
never before heard of, to keep publick 
shambles of tlie flesh of those they could 
catch about the fields, the strongest killing 
and massacring their companions to have a 
share of them ; insomuch that thev' went 
to hunt after men as some savage beasts, 
and made parties and assemblies for this 
end. During this horrible famine, the 
people of the kingdoms round about being 
advertised of this extream necessity, equip- 
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jied a quantity of vessels laden with rice 
and other victuals, which they brought to 
Pegu, and sold it there for what they 
pleased: amongst the rest, there was a 
merchant of Goa, who arriving there with 
a boat laden with rice, as he went from 
house to house to put off his mercliandize, 
taking for payment money, slaves, or other 
things they could give him ; he happened 
upon a house where tliey had not where- 
withal to buy so much as a measure of 
rice, and yet ready to die with rage and 
hunger, but they shew ed this merciiant an 
exceeding ber.utiful woman, whom her 
brethren and sisters had a mind to sell for 
a slave for ceiiain measures of live ; tie 
merchant offered two measuies, orbusiiels, 
and they would have three, remonstrating, 
that if they killed this girl, tl;e flesh would 
last them and nourish them much longer 
than his rice ; at last, when they could n.ot 
agree, the merchant went his way', but no 
sooner was lie gone tlian they killed this 
young woman, and cut lier to pieces ; but 
the merchant being not a little enamoured 
with this maid, and besides having com- 
passion of her, miglitily desired to save 
her life, soon returned again to give tliem 
for her what they demanded ; hut he was 
mightily astonished and sorry when they 
shewed him the young woman in pieces, 
telling him that not thinking he would re- 
turn, they did it to satisfie hunger. Such 
was tlie end of this I’eguan damsel ; and 
many others had the same fate, 'Hiis mer- 
chant related this tragedy to one of my 
friends, who passed from Portugal to the 
East-Indies in the Galion of Good Jesus. 

With regard to the w ant of success 
attending the religious missions of tlic 
Portuguese, ISIocquet says, “ I have 
found out in the Indies, that the whore- 
doms, ambition, avarice, and greedi- 
ness of the Portugals, has been one 
of the ehiefest causes wliy the Indians 
become not Christians so easily : this 
is the reason why the people of the 
Portugal churches, who are in those 
parts, mightily desire some French, 
Dutch, or Scots to be with them, be- 
cause these people lead a life less im- 
pure and scandalous; which is the 
thing that most chiefly maintains and 
upholds religion in that part of the 
world.” 

Speaking afterwards of China, he 
says, that at Canton, “ one of the 
greatest cities in all China, where they 
go through a great river, much bigger 
than the Sene at Roan, and is joy ned 
with the sea,” are three or four thou- 
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sand boats, wherein a great number 
of birds of the river retire, leaving 
them in the morning to go into the 
fields. “ When night comes, the Chi- 
nese sound a little horn, which is 
heard at a great distance, and then 
these ducks return every- one to his 
boat, where they have their nests, and 
hatch their young ones.” He adds 
a man who shall have a boat gar- 
nished with these ducks is rich.” I 
have no doubt that these which 
the traveller supposed to be intended 
to “ rest for sale,” were the fishing 
cormorants {Pelicanus sinensis), which 
are employed in great nuarbers in 
China, and trained to dive for fish. 
These birds, not much larger than the 
common duck, seize and hold fast 
fishes equal to their own weight. Se- 
veral thousand boats and bamboo rafts 
were observed to be occupied in this 
mode of fishing by Lord Macartney’s 
suite. 

The mention of roast ducks seems 
to have reminded the traveller of an 
instance of “ the guile and deceits of 
the Chineses " A Portugal told me 
at Goa, that going from Macao to 
Canton he had been cozened by a 
Chinese after this manner; for having 
bought a roasted duck at a cook’s 
shop, seeing it look well, and appear- 
ing to be very fat, he carried it with 
him on board his vessel to eat it ; but 
when he had put his knife within it to 
cut it up, he found nothing but the 
skin which was upon some paper, in- 
geniously fitted up with little sticks, 
which made the body of the duck.” 
They also made, it seems, “ gammons 
of hogs for sale to those who belong 
to the sea, especially the Portugals,” 
filled with black earth, and rubbed over 
with fat, so that it seemed the flesh 
itself; selling the said gammons by 
weight. One might suspect that this 
practice gave rise to the vulgar sub- 
stitute for the verb to cheat, i. e. to 
gammon. Some of the tricks of these 
people upon the Portuguese were fair- 
ly deserved. An instance I shall in- 
sert, not only for the ingenuity of the 
VoL. XIV. E 
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contrivance, but on account of its re- 
semblance to that which Shakespeare 
has employed to punish that amusing 
compound of fat, fun and wickedness, 
Sir John Falstaff. 

In the Isle of Macao, where the Chi- 
neses and Portugals inhabit together, there 
was a Portugal merchant very rich, who 
being in love with a Chineses woman that 
was married,- used all the solicitation and 
courtship he could to oblige her to con- 
descend to his will, but not being able to 
bring his designs to pass, he continued to 
impt'rtune lier, insomuch that slie declared 
it all to her husband, who prudently told 
her that she should permit him to come at 
an hour appointed, and that he would 
make shew of going abroad, and then pre- 
sently return and would knock at the door. 
Having thus agreed betwixt them, it was 
put in execution, and the Portugal had as- 
signation of the lady, who failed not to 
come at tlie time appointed, not a little 
joyful of this good fortune at last; but no 
sooner was our gentleman entered the house, 
the door shut, than the husband knocks at 
the door, at which the good wife, seeming 
to be mightily astonished, prayed the Por- 
tugal to hide himself in an open tub or 


pouTcelain fat, and having caused him to 
enter therein, and locked it fast, opened 
the door to her husband, who without mak- 
ing shew of any thing, let him there soak 
till the next morning, when he ordered this 
tub to be carried to the market, or lailan, 
as they call it, saying that there was some 
of the finest sort of porcelain therein to 
sell, and that there was so many courges, 
or dozen, and carried a sample thereof in 
his hand. When he had agreed with some 
one for the price, they opened the fat ; and 
then appear^ the poor Portugal, ashamed 
and almost starved, and every one mightily 
astonished to see Inm there in that con- 
dition, and the Chinese himself pretending 
great wonder thereat, and the Portugal 
had his belly full of jearing and hissing 
at, w ithout any other harm. 

Should these collectanea be acceptable 
to you, I may at a future opportunity 
transmit other remarks upon some an- 
cient travellers to the East, not less 
veracious than Monsieur Moequet. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
Davus non CEdipus, 


abstract of a bill to consolidate and amend the 
several laws now in force with respect to trade 
from and to places within the limits of the charter 

OF THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY, AND FOR MAKING FURTHER 
PROVISION WITH RESPECT TO SUCH TRADE 


1. So much of the Act 53 Geo. 
III. c, 155, as authorizes his Majesty’s 
subjects to carry on trade within the 
limits of the Company’s charter, 
with all the' provisions contained 
therein for the regulation of such 
trade, and for the disposition in the 
United Kingdom of all articles manu- 
factured of silk, hair, or cotton wool, 
or any mixture thereof ; and the whole 
of the acts 54 Geo. III. c. 34, 57 Geo. 
III. c. 36, and 1 and 3 Geo. IV. c. 65, 
repealed. 

2, 3. Any of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, as well as the Company, may 
carry on trade in vessels leg^ly na- 
vigated or trading under the Act 55 
Geo. III. c. 1 16, In any goods (except 
tea) between places belonging either 
to his Majesty, or to any prince, state, 
or country in amity with his Majesty, 


and all places whatsoever situate with- 
in the limits of the Company’s charter 
except China. ’ 

4. Military stores not to be carried 
out but by the East-India Company, 
or with their special license. 

5. No vessel not belonging to the 
Company to proceed from any place 
without the limits of the Company’s 
charter, to any place on the continent 
of Asia between the River Indus and 
the town of Malacca, until after such 
vessel shall have been admitted to 
entry at one of the principal settle- 
ments of the Company, without a 
special license from the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

6. Upon any application made to 
the said Court of Directors for a li- 
cense specially authorizing any vessel 
to proceed to any place upon the eon- 
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tinent of Asia, from the River Indus to 
the said town of Malacca inclusive, 
or in any island under the Company’s 
government north of the equator, ex- 
cept the said Company’s principal set- 
tlements, or to their factory of Ben- 
coolen or its dependencies, the said 
Court shall within days either 
comply therewith, or transmit the 
same to the Board of Control, with 
any representation the Court may 
think proper to make upon the sub- 
ject ; and the Board of Control may 
(Jirect the Court to issue such license, 
recording in the books of the Board 
the special reasons for the same. 

7. None of the restrictions hereby 
imposed to extend to vessels going to 
or from New Holland. 

8. The restrictions contained in the 
Act 53 Geo. III. c. 155, on vessels en- 
gaging in the southern whale fisheries, 
repealed. 

9. Goods imported under authority 
of this Act into Malta, Gibraltar, or 
any possession of his Majesty in the 
West-Indies or America, from any 
place within the limits of the Com- 
pany’s charter, may be re-exported to 
the United Kingdom. 

10. No vessel engaged in trade un- 
der authority of this Act, not belong- 
ing to the Company, to clear out from 
any place belonging to his Majesty, or 
to any prince, state or country in 
amity with his Majesty, where any 
consul or vice-consul of his Majesty 
shall be resident, for any place within 
certain limits, until the master or 
commander shall have exhibited upon 
oath a list of the names, capacities 
and descriptions of all persons on 
board such vessels, and of all arms 
put on board the same ; and the said 
commander shall, on being admitted 
to entry at any such place within the 
limits ^oresaid, exhibit upon oath a 
list of the names, &c. of all persons 
then on board, or who shall have been 
on board, and of all arms, and the 
times and places at which the persons 
may have died or left the ship, or the 
arms been disposed of. 


11. This Act not to affect the 
powers vested in his Majesty in Coun- 
cil, with regard to the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Mauritius, nor the du- 
ties imposed by the Act 54 Geo. III. 
c. 36, nor those imposed by 54 Geo. 
III. c. 103, nor the regulations con- 
tained in those Acts, or in 55 Geo. III. 
c. 10, or in 59 Geo. HI. c. 33, nor the 
duties and regulations of the Act 59 
Geo. III. c. 53, or of the Act 1 and 
2 Geo. IV. c. 106. 

12. None of the provisions of 55 
Geo. III. c. 155, repealed, concerning 
the resort of persons to the East- 
Indies. 

13. Nothing in this Act to repeal or 
affect the provisions for restraining 
the clandestine or illicit trade with the 
East-Indies, contrary to the true in- 
tent and meaning of 53 Geo. III. c. 
155, or of this Act. 

14. Any commander or other officer 
of a vessel knowingly and wilfully 
taking persons on board illegally, or 
conniving thereat, to forfeit a cer- 
tain penalty, half of which to belong 
to the Company, and half to the in- 
former. 

15. Nothing in this Act to affect the 
provisions of 54 Geo. III. c. 134, re- 
lative to Asiatic sailors. 

16. No vessel sailing under autho- 
rity of this Act from any place within 
the limits of the Company’s charter, 
and not destined to any port in the 
United Kingdom, to take on board any 
Lascars or Asiatic seamen. Provided 
always, that if a sufficient number 
of British seamen cannot be pro- 
cured, a vessel may be licensed to 
sail with a portion of Lascars or 
Asiatics, subject to the rules and re- 
gulations to be made by the Governor 
General in Council at Fort William 
for their maintenance and accommo- 
dation,and their conveyance back with- 
in a reasonable time ; thp owner, cap- 
tain or master of a vessel so licensed 
to give the security directed by the 
Act 54 Geo. III. c. 134. 
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INDIA TRADE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sm: The Sir Godfrey Webster is 
upon the point of sailing for Bengal, 
laden with Newcastle Coals. This 
appears to be a proof of the flourish- 
ing state of our Indian commerce, and 
a powerful reason for affording a par- 
ticipation in this branch of trade to 


our unemployed colliers. When I 
reflect upon the high class and cha- 
racter ot our old Indiamen ; their 
Commanders, crews and equipment, I 
can only exclaim : “ How are the 
mighty fallen !” 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. Wallsend. 


COORUMBER AND CHOLA, OR CHOLLA KINGS OF THE 
CARNATIC. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


StR : There is, I apprehend, a faulty 
construction in a sentence, which is 
also a paragraph, of the invaluable 

statement of the Collections,Drawiogs, 

&c. of the late Colonel ^lackenzie, 
printed in your number for April last, 
by means of which some difficulty is 
introduced, as to the order of early 
historical events in the Carnatic. 

Speaking of his “ materials for a 
sketch of the early dynasties and 
sovereigns of these countries [of India], 
previous to the Christian era, and era 
of Sallivah,” the Colonel enumerates, 
as the third class of such dynasties 
and sovereigns, “ the ancient Coo- 
rumier Kings, and pastoral, hunting, 
■or Nomadic tribes, who occupied this 
country [meaning, apparently, thecoun- 
try whose “ capital was Amrawuttv 
on the Kistna;” or, the Carnatic], 
previous to the introduction of the 
doctrine of the Vedes by the Chola 
Kings : to them, several antiquities, 
buildings, sculptures, establishments, 
and coins, of late brought to notice 
are supposed to belong. [Sea the 
Asiatic Journal, vol. XIII, page .31.5.] 
The impossibility that “ buildings,” 
“ sculptures,” “ coins,” &c. can haCe 
belonged to the “ pastor, I, hunting,” 
(or, to speak more chronologicafv, 
the hunting, pastoral,) or Nomadic 
tribes, and the testimony borne, in 
another part of the paper, to the ci- 
vilization of the “ Coo, -umber sove- 
reigns,” will induce us to dissolve the 
junction, eflected in the text, between 
that d^na.ty and the Nomadic tribes, 
as well as to reverse the order in which 


they are placed; and to understand 
Colonel Mackenzie as thus describing 
the early successive possessors of the 
Carnatic : 

1. “ The pastoral, hunting, or No- 
madic tribes 

2. “ 1 he ancient Coorumber Kings,” 
to whom “ several antiquities,” &c. 
“ are supposed to belong and, 

3. “ The Chola Kings,” who intro- 
duced “ the doctrine of the Vedes.” 

Thus, the proper place of the Noma- 
dic tribes, the proprietorship of the 
“ several antiquities, coins,” &c., and 
the introduction, by the “ CholaKmgs,” 
of the doctrines ol the Vedes, seem to 
be points clearly disposed of: but the 
difficulty does not end here; for if, 
from page 315, we proceed to page 
317, we find the chronological prece- 
dence, of either the “ Coorumber” or 
the “ Chola Kings” altogether brought 
into doubt. In this latter page. Col 
Mackenzie describes, (1) a Collection 
relating to the “ History, Antiquities, 
and Institutions of the empire of the 
Cainatic, or Carnata (called Narsinga 
erroneously bt earlyEuropean writers), 
under its several dynasties of Ballalls, 
M'odiars,Coorumbers, Tellangas [Tel- 
Imgas], and other Princes; and (2) 
•Ditto, ditto, of the dynasties that 
reigned in the South, with more or 
less extent, and power, and territory, 
previous to the former, under the’ 
several names of Cho/la, Pandia, &c.” 
-—Thus, at page 317, the reign of 
the “ Cholla,” or “ Chola Kings,” is 
said to have been previous to that of 
the “Coorumber Engs;” while, at 
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page 315, the “ Coorumber Kings” are 
made to have preceded the “ Chollas;” 
for, if the “ Cholla Kings” “ reigned ” 

“ previous'’ to the “ Coorumber Kings,” 
then the “ Coorumber Kings” cannot 
have occupied the Carnatic “ previous 
to the introduction of the doctrine of 
the Vedes by the ChoUa Kings.” It is 
true that the “ Coorumber Kings” are 
said to have reigned in the North of 
the Carnatic, and the “ Cholla Kings” 
in the South ; but, unless they reigned 
coetaneously, the one must have pre- 
ceded the other ; and the question is, 
which was the ^rst, and which the 
second ? Shall vve follow what is said 
by Colonel Mackenzie at page 315 ; or, 
rather, what is said by the same writer 
at page 317 ? In point of fact, it is no 
where pretended that these two dy- 
nasties reigned coetaneously, though 
the seats of their power were severally 
in the north and south ; but first the 
one, and then the other, possessed 
the dominion of the Carnatic. 

It is matter of common notoriety, 
that prior to the date of the researches 
of Colonel Mackenzie, the history of 
India before the Mohammedan con- 
quest, was an entire blank ; and the 
Court of Directors, in their General 
Letter of February, 1810, marked B, 
in the article before me (page 323), 
speak of “ real history and chronology 
as having hitherto been desiderata in 
the literature of India these facts 
will be my apology, for calling the at- 
tention of your readers to the slips, if 
any, in the productions of so great a 
giant in literary labour as the late 
Colonel Mackenzie, and secure me 
from the charge of entering upon any 
idle criticism of what has fallen from 
his pen. The blank that is to be filled 
up, should be filled up with accuracy. 

The priority, in the mean time, of 
the “ Coorumber,” or of the “ Cholla 
Kings,” is a point of some interest in 
the religious history of India, if^ as 
stated at page 315, and not elsewhere 
contradicted, it was the “Cholla Kings” 
who introduced into the Carnatic 
“ the doctrine of the Vedes.” At page 
317, the history, &c. of the Coorum- 


bers is represented as derived from 
documents belonging to a space of 
time between the years of Christ 80 
and 1600. Now, if the “ Chollas” in- 
troduced the doctrines of the Vedes be- 
fore the year 80, the antiquity of those 
doctrines in the South of India is placed 
upon a very different footing from 
that which it can claim, if (as asserted 
at page 315) the “ Cholla Kings” did 
not reign till after the Coorumbers, 
&c. ; that is, after the year 1600. 
Both the Coorumbers and Chollas 
were civilized nations, with the use of 
letters (page 316) ; and, therefore, if 
the former, with the Ballalls, &c. 
(also lettered) preceded the Chollas 
and the Vedes, we have a long pe- 
riod of civilization in the South of In- 
dia anterior to that irruption of Brah- 
mins from the North, of which Colo, 
nel Mackenzie speaks at page 318; 
whereas, if the order is reversed, the 
introduction of the Vedes took place 
with the first beginnings of civilization ; 
or, at least. Colonel Mackenzie’s re- 
searches give us nothing more ancient 
in the South than the Vedes, except, 
the occupation of the country by No- 
madic tribes. It is to be observed, hs 
throwing fresh obscurity upon tllese 
data, that if the Pagoda at Purwmttum, 
near the south bank of the Kistna, 
visited by Colonel Mackenzie in 1794, 
was really dedicated to Siva, and if its 
erection may really be referred to a 
date now eight or nine centuries past, 
then the prevalence of “ the doctrines 
of the Vedes,” in the South of India, 
is established in the very midst of the 
period circumscribed by the years of 
Christ 80 and 1600, either before or 
after which those doctrines are said, 
by Colonel Mackenzie, to have been 
introduced by the “ Cholla Kings.” 
Mv inquiries, therefore, centre in two 
points : Did the “ Cholla Kings” 
really introduce the doctrines of the 
Vedes into the Carnatic ? and. Did the 
“ Cholla Kings” precede the “ Coo- 
rumber Kings,” or the “ Coorumber 
Kings,” the “ Cholla Kings ?” 

I am. Sir, &c. 

E. A. Kendall. 


June 5. 
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€ast*3|n9ia College at f^ailegfturg. 

EXAMINATION, May 30, 1822. 


On Thursday, the 30th May, a Deputa- 
tion of the Court of Directors proceeded 
to the East-India College, for the purpose 
of receiving the Report of the result of the 
general Examination of the Students at the 
close of the term. 

The Deputation, on their arrival at the 
College, alighted at the Principal’s lodge, 
where they were received by him and all 
die Professors, and the Oriental Visitor. 

Soon aftenvards, being joined by the 
Right Hoa. C. W. Wynn, Dr. Pliilli- 
more, and Mr. Freemantle, with Sir John 
Malcolm, and several other visitors, they 
proceeded to the Hall, where tlie following 
proceedings took place : 

The list of Students who had gained 
prizes and other honourable distinctions 
was read ; and a list of those who were 
highly d"' ru' h. d : ’i'fs of the best 

Persian u i I K \ i- N.- ■ .n « ‘.writers. 

Mr. ill'. \'\ ( ii”.i I j delivered an 

English essay : the subject, “ The cha- 
racteristic difference between European 
and Asiatic Literature, and the several 
causes from which they result.” 

The Students read and translated in the 
Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, Bengallee, 
and Sanscrit languages. 

Prizes were delivered according to the 
following list : — 

List of Students who obtained MedulSt 

Prizes of Boohs, and other honorary dis- 
tinctions, at the Public Examination, 

May 1822. 

Students in their fourth term. 

J. Thomason, medal in mathematics, 
ditto in law, Persian, prize in political 
economy, ditto in Arabic, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Robert C. Money, medal in classics, 
ditto in Sanscrit, prize in Hindustani for 
an English essay, and with great credit in 
other departments. 

Mattliew J Tierney, prize in Bengali, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Hugh Frazer, prize in political econo- 
my, and highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

R. G. Chambers, prize in drawing, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Students in their third term. 

John Walker, prize in inatlicmatics, 
Sanscrit, Hindustani, and with great credit 
in other departments. 

John J. Harvey, prize in political eco- 
nomy, law, Bengali, and highly dis- 
tinguished in other departments. 

R. W. Barlow, prize in Persian, Arabic, 
drawing, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

George R, Paul, prize in classics, and 
highly distinguished in other departmenti. 

Hugh V. Ilathom, prize in Bengali 


writing, Persian writing, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Students in their second term. 

Lancelot Wilkinson, prize in ma- 
thematics, Persian, Hindustani, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Edward Currie, prize in classics, law, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

D. B. Morrieson, prize in history, Ben- 
gali, and highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

Henry Morris, prize in Sanscrit, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Students in their first term. 

Richard Hall, prize in classics, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Geo. A. Malcolm, prize in Hindustani, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Alexander J. Cherry, prize in Sanscrit, 
English composition, and highly dis- 
tinguished iij other departments. 

William Ogilvy, prize in mathematics, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

James W. Alexander, prize in Persian. 

Francis H, Robinson, prize in Bengali, 
and witli great credit in other departments. 

H. F. Dumergue, prize in Deva-Naga- 
ree writing. 

C. W. Truscott, prize in drawing, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

llie following Students were highly 
distinguished : 

Mr. Onslow, 

— Fullerton, 

— De Lancey, 

— Grant, 

— Hare, 

Burnett, 

— Campbell, 

— Gordon, 

— R. Walker. 

And the following passed with great 
credit : 

Mr, Erskine, 

— Taylor, 

— • Steven, 

— Kennawav, 

— Weils, 

— Neave, 

— Dunbar, 

— Montgomery, 

— Beale, 

— ■ Torrens. 

Best Persian writers. 

1. Hathorn, 

2. Hare, 

3. Harvey, 

4. Dumergue, 

5. H. Lawreil, 

6. Tyler. 

Best Deva-Nagaree writers. 

1 . Dumergue, 

2. Truscott, 

S. Alexander, 
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4. Chambers, 

5. Crawford, 

6. Montgomery, 

7. Morris, 

8. Wilkinson, 

9. J. Walker, 

10. Money. 

Best Bengallee writers. 

1. Hathorn, 

2. R. Walker, 

3. Beale, 

4. Eilis, 

5. Gordon, 

6. Hall, 

7. J. Lawrell, 

8. Ogilvy, 

9. Robinson, 

10. Taylor, 

1 1 . Torrens, 

12. Tyler. 

The rank of the Students leaving Col- 
lege was then read, according to \;hich 
they will take precedence in the Service, 
upon their arrival in India ; and that 
** such rank was to take effect only in the 
**• event of the Students proceeding to In- 
** dia within six months after they were so 
“ ranked, or bythe^rsi regular ship that may 
** be di:-patched to the Presidency to wluch 
the Student is appointed, after the expira« 
** tion of the said six months and that 
“ should any Student delay so to proceed, 
** he should only take rank among the 
Students classed at the examination pre- 
** vious to his departure, and should be 
** placed at the end of that class in which 
rank was originally assigned to him.** 

Mank of Students leaving College, as settled 
by the College Council, according to which 
they uill take precedence in the Hon, 
Company s Service in India, 

BENGAL. 

1st Class.— 1. Mr. Thoma'ion. 

2d Class. — 2, — Tierney, 

3. — Fraser, 

4. — Deedes. 

MADRAS. 

3d Class. — 1, Mr. Thompson. 

BOMBAY. 

1st Class. — 1. Mr. Money. 

2d Class. — 2, — Chambers, 

3. — Onslow, 

4. — H, B. Morris, 

5. — Fullerton. 

3d Class. — 6. — Prescott, 

7. — Richardson, 

8. — Ricketts. 

The Chairman then addressed the Stu- 
dents : 

He remarked, that a very pleasing duty 
had devolved upon him, to express the ap- 
probation with which the deputation of the 
Court of Directors received the report of 
result of the late examination. 

Hie prizes awarded by the College 
Council, were proofs that a great proper. 


tion of the Students had attained a high 
proficiency, and displayed talents from 
which the most valuable services in India 
might be anticipated ; it was also a source 
of additional gratification, that their at- 
tainments had been accompanied by a 
manly propriety of conduct, and he trusted 
that the bright example would be generally 
diffused among their fellows. 

He earnestly’ exhorted both those who 
were leaving, and those who had to remain 
at the College, to pursue with unremitted 
ardour the cultivation of the various 
branches of study which formed the course 
of instruction at the Institution. He re- 
minded those who were about to depart for 
India, that ere long they would be called 
upon to fill high and important stations . 
that no career of public life afforded higher 
prospects of honour and reward, than the 
service of the Company; that their advance- 
ment would not depend upon influence 
and intrigue, but must be the consequence 
of meritorious conduct. It was this, he 
trusted, would bring them speedily back to 
their country and relatives. 

As an incentive to the exertion of their 
utm<^t endeavours, be drew their attention 
to the fact, that at the present moment two 
of the Governments in India were ad- 
ministered by Company’s servants.* He 
also alluded to the universal tribute of 
affection which, in some late instances, 
had been paid by the natives to certain dis- 
tinguished individuals, where w’hole dis- 
tricts had come forward to testify their 
gratitude for the benefits which they had 
experienced while committed to theircharge - 
and he eaimestly hoped, that many of those 
before him would, in like manner, “ read 
their history in a nation’s eyes.” 

He finally assured them, that the Court 
of Directors anxiously looked forward to 
the exertion of their best faculties in the 
discharge of the important duties which 
w'ould devolve upon them ; and that in 
proportion to the magnitude and responsi- 
bility of those duties, so he trusted would 
be their reward. 

He then announced the term was closed, 
and bade them, in the name of the Court, 
affectionately farewell. 

Wednesday the llth, and Wednesday the 
24^A July are the days appointed for re- 
ceiving petitions from Candidates for ad- 
mission into College, for the term, which 
commences on the 27th instant. 

♦ Tht Governments of Madras and Bombay. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

OcU 19, 1821. 

A MEETING of the Asiatic Society was 
held at the Society’s apartments in Chow- 
ringhee, the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Hastings, President, in the chair. 

Monsieur Antoine Leonard de Chezy, 
member of the Royal Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres, and Pro- 
fessor of the Sanscrit language in the 
Royal College of France, was elected an 
Honorary Member of the Society. 

A letter was read from Baron Hammer 
of Vienna, transmitting the last number 
of the sixth volume of the Mirws de 
V Orient, together with the 9th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th numbers of the Vienna Review, 

Tlie 36th, 37th, and 3Sth volumes of 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts, 
&c. were received from Arthur Aikin, 
Esq., the Secretary to that Institution. 

The skulls of an elephant and an al - 
ligator were presented to the Museum by 
G. Berley, Esq., of the Civil Service, 
through the medium of Major J. \V. 
Taylor, Professor of Hindoostanee in the 
College of Fort William, 

A letter was read from the Secretary to 
the American PhOosophical Society, trans- 
mitting a volume of Historical Transac- 
tions, published by the historical branch of 
that Institution. 

Mr. Gibbons presented to the Museum 
forty-one specimens of Minerals from Ne- 
paul. Mr. Gibbons also presented, in the 
name of Mr. Boileau, several rupees, be- 
ing specimens of the new coinage of the 
Rajah of Tipperah, struck in the year 
1743 of tile Sukabuda sera. 

From Capt. Bidwell several coins from 
Egypt were received. Of silver, five of 
the Ptolemies ; and of copper, eight of 
Diocletian, four of Maximilian, one of 
Carus,and two of Carinus ; of gold, one of 
Arcadius. Also, three porcelain, and two 
metallic Egyptian images, six or eight in- 
ches long, and a piece of Egyptian bread. 

Capt. W. Bruce, resident at Busbire, 
presented some curious ancient coins, 
thirty-four in number, collected by himself 
in Babylon and Mof^oul in Turkish Ara- 
bia. Two of them are of the Arsacides, 
probably the first, and several of the 
Caesars. 

A letter was read from Dr. Gibson, 
communicating the death of the Lucknow 
iusus naturee described in our last report, 
and transmitting the subject for anatomical 
examination by the Society ; but the dis- 
solved state iu which it arrived precludes 
the possibility of deriving, from dissection, 
any satisfactory information of its peculiar 
structure. Although when in life the two 
bodies appeared to be influenced by distinct 
feelings, as wliilst one cried the other often 
slept, they are said to have died (on the 
Stbof August) at the same instant. They 


seem to have improved in health and looks, 
up to nearly the period of their death. 

A short statistical notice of tiie Lurka^ 
Kides, in the district of ^ngbboom, w^ laid 
before the Society by Capt. Jackson, of the 
Qr.Master-General’sdepartment. To this 
notice was annexed a brief historical me- 
moir in the Persian language, which as- 
cribes, evidently without authority or pro- 
bability, the origin of the Koles to an apos- 
tate son of one of the Emperors of Delhi ; 
but neither his name, nor at what period 
his apostacy occurred, are mentioned. He 
is said to have had a tract of land asrigned 
him in Gondwana, and to have settled at 
Gurra Mundela, where intermarrying with 
the daughters of Hill Chiefs, he had seven 
sons, from whom again descended the 
seven tribes called collectively Chooars, 
but severally, Lurka, Ourawan, Kataria, 
Bhumaj, Masoolatall, Gooeri, and Shi- 
kari, from their progenitors, who were so 
named. The first being also the son of a 
Kale woman, gave the appellation Lurka- 
Kale to his posterity. These several tribes 
were all Deharrias, that is, neither of the 
Hindoo nor of the Mussulman pers\tasion. 
'Dieir chiefs finally settled at De-o-ghur, 
and the whole of this absurd story may 
perhaps arise out of the circumstance of 
the Goand Chief of that fortress having 
been taken by one of Aurungzeeb's ge- 
nerals, and carried prisoner to Delhi, where 
he had bis lands returned to him on em- 
bracing the Mahommedan faith. (Ha- 
milton, 2, 7.) 

The descendants of the nameless apostate 
are then said to have spread themselves 
through the hills and jungly regions of 
Gondwana, and the Lurka- Koles fixed 
themselves at Jespore, whence a party of 
sixty conveyed, as palankeen bearers, the 
six daughters of the Rajah upon tlieir 
marriage with the sons and nephews of 
Aijun Singh, Rajah of Singbhoom. They 
were invited to reramn, and the Rajah gave 
them sixty districts in the pergunnah of 
Jaggematiipore, on condition of pereonal 
service when required. They accepted 
the proposal, occupied the districts, which 
they peopled with their own families, and 
from which they expelled the original pos- 
sessors, retaining in each village a cow- 
keeper, a barber, a potter, and a black- 
smith. As they multiplied and grew in 
power, they became dangerous and trou- 
blesome inmates, and in a short time suc- 
ceeded in appropriating to themselves the 
entire territory of Singbhoom. 

Tliis narrative is of little importance. It 
may be founded on the tri^itions of the 
people ; but the traditions of so barbarous 
a race cannot be of a very accurate nature, 
nor of remote origin. The Lurka- Koles 
may have been intruders in the Singbhoom 
district, and usurped the lands at no^ very 
distant period from a few Hindoo settlers. 
It is very probable also that they are them- 
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selves a branch of the great Goand family 
which forms the population of the Vmdtiya 
chain. The Koles indeed seem to be widely 
spread, as diey are found in the hills im- 
mediately to the westward of Chunar, or 
about the Kimoor Ghaut. (Asiatic Re- 
searches, 7, 60.) 

The Goands can scarcely be considered 
as Hindoos, as they eat every kind of 
flesh. They have some rude superstitions 
amongst them, borrowed perhaps from 
their neighbours, and worship Banga or 
Banca Deva, to whom they offer fowls, 
goats, fruit, rice, grain, spirits, and, in 
sl)ort, whatever the country affords. Tliey 
distil a sort of spirituous liquor called 
Handiay and are much addicted to in- 
toxication. They are very expert in the 
chace, and kill game with bows and ar- 
rows : these also are their chief implements 
of war, in addition to the hatchet and 
sword. Wlien they meditate any act of 
aggression, the chiefs of the villages, after 
fasting for a day, take in the evem'ng two 
fowls, which they designate as their own 
and the opposite party. These are put into 
a hole near the idol, and left buried during 
the night. In the morning the fowls are 
taken from their sepulchre, and the fortune 
of the contest is foretold, according to the 
bird which has survived the night’s inhu- 
mation. Should their own representative 
have perished, the hostile purpose is aban- 
doned, or suspended. All disputes amongst 
themselves are decided by the chiefs of 
the village, who seldom award a sevens 
punishment than the cost of feasting the 
acquitted, or victorious party. Their mar- 
riages do not take place before the four- 
teenth or fifteenth year, and seem to be at- 
tended with a singular ceremony. It is 
said that the bride is brought home in the 
evening, when in an assembly of the people 
the bridegroom applies the frontal mark 
made with vermilion, throws a garland of 
flowers round her neck, and then retires 
and conceals himself in the thickets. ITie 
relatives of the bride arm themselves and 
go in quest of him, and if he is found 
during the night, the marriage is void ; if 
not discovered, he spears in the morning, 
takes the bride by the hand, removes the 
veil from her face, and they dance together 
in the centre of a ring, formed by the as- 
sistants, who also dance round them. ITie 
ceremony is thus completed, and the rest 
of the day is devoted to festivity and mirth. 
Tbe Lurka- Koles burn their dead in front 
of their dwellings, bury the ashes, and 
bum a light on the grave for the space of 
one month : they then erect a stone upon 
the spot. Their little traffic consists chiefly 
of an exchange of pulse, mustard, sesa- 
mum, Mid ghee, for salt and coarse cloths 
from the neighbouring pergunnahs. llie 
estimated population of the district of 
Singbhoom, gives a total of 32,822 males, 
•nd 63,405 females. 


Major-General Hardwicke presented, in 
the name of Capt. W. S. \Vhish, a brief 
account of the inscriptions (Persian and 
Sanscrit) on a marble slab, found at Sii^ah 
in 1818, referring to the 12th century of 
the Christian aera, accompanied by a full- 
sized repr^entation of them, in which the 
figures denoting years are fac-similes. 

Sirsah is situated about 62 miles N.W. 
of Hissar, and was formerly a principal 
town in the Bhattie provinces. In Au- 
gust 1818, when the force under Major- 
General Arnold encamped there, it was 
all in ruins. The fort is situated on a 
hill, and contains a few hovels witlfflat 
mud roofs : its outer wall is almost down. 
Ibe slab in question was found amongst 
the mbbish of decayed buildings, and was 
the only piece of marble seen there. Its 
dimensions are four feet four inches, by 
two feet three inches, and four inches 
thick, and specifies that the building com- 
memorated was constructed in the reign of 
Mahomed II., who, according to our In- 
dian history, reigned from H84 to 1^5. 

In one of the numbers of the Itidische 
Bddioifiekf published at Bonn, by Augustus 
Von Schlegel, and transmitted by him to 
the Society, there is an essay on the pro- 
gress of Oriental Literature, written by 
the editor, w’hich, though not belonging 
immediately to the proceedings of the So- 
ciety now under consideration, is intimate- 
ly connected with its pursuits, and on tliat 
account deserving of remark in this place. 
Tlie author has not been backward in de- 
preciating the efforts of the English, nor 
in magnifying the zeal and learning of 
his countiymen in the philolc^y of the 
East ; but w'e shall lay before our readers 
an able analysis of Schlegel’s dissertation, 
prepared and read by Mr. H. H. Wilson, 
the secretary, at the last meeting, which 
will fully shew its tendency and merits. 
It is as foliow's ; 

‘‘ The name of Augustus Schlegel, the 
author and conductor of the “ Iruksche 
Biblwtheki* occupies deservedly a distin- 
guished place in the literature of the pre- 
sent day. By his universal acquirements 
and comprehensive genius, he has identified 
himself with the intellectual interests of 
every age and clime ; and by his powers, 
^ a linguist and a critic, has qualified 
himself to sit in judgm^it on tiie most 
eminent productions of ^ery cultivated 
tongue. In this capacity he has hitl^to 
chiefly been celebrated in Europe, and he 
is especially known to us as the most elo- 
quent, and perhaps the most able com- 
mentator that has ever offered homage to 
the genius of Shakespeare ; he now appears 
as the zealous cultivator of OrientaJ stu- 
dies, with what succ^s remains to be as- 
certained, but in the mean time it cannot 
be doubted that his opinions will be wide- 
ly diffused, and will exercise a powerfbl 
influence on the minds of his conteifipio- 
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rarles ; it may not therefore be uninterest- 
ing to English readers to be made ac- 
quainted with the sentiments he has ex- 
pressed on the cultivation of Sanscrit li- 
terature, by those who have been, or are 
still numbered amongst the members of 
the literary community of India ; and it 
w’ill be no diminution of this interest, that 
the view which he has taken is far from 
flattering. 

“ The ‘ Indische Bibliothek * opens with 
an Essay on the actual state of Indian 
Philology. ■ This essay was originally 
publish^ in 1819, indie Annual Register 
of the Prussian University of the Rhine, 
and seems to have excited much interest 
on the Continent, having already been 
twice translated into French, and pub- 
lished in the literary journals of France : 
its length and diffuseness render its trans- 
lation on the present occasion objection- 
able, and it will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose to translate those passages only which 
relate to the cultivation of Sanscrit li- 
terature by English labourers. 

‘ The peculiar situation of the German 
nation has hitherto prevented them from 
directing to the study of Indian letters 
that diligence and talent, which have placed 
them, in every other branch of knowledge, 
upon a level with their most distinguished 
neighbours * the English, on the contrary, 
have been enabled, by the superior advan- 
tages of their position, to obtain an almost 
exclusive access to the literar}' treasures of 
India; and polirical considerations have 
induced them to avail themselves of the 
opportunities thus placed within their 
reach. The impulse was first given by 
two men of pre-eminent talents, and in 
Warren Hastings and Sir William Jone^ 
the statesman and philosopher, were for- 
tunately associated to direct the energies 
of their countrymen to the means best 
fitted to extend the reputation and power 
of Great Britain in the East. 

‘ In order to perpetuate the duration of 
an empire more extensive than that of the 
Mogul, to which they have succeeded, the 
English have turned their provident at- 
, tention to the opinions and habits of their 
subjects, to the administration of such 
laws as are held sacred in the East, and 
to the direct and personal exercise of the 
authority ^vhich they have assumed to at- 
tain these objects ; and to avoid being mis- 
led or deceived by interested or ignorant 
interpretation, it was indispensably neces- 
sary that they should qualify themselves 
to hear and answer, to communicate freely 
and independently with those subject to 
their power, and entitled to their pro- 
tection, and to promulgate their orders 
and laws in a form that should be under- 
stood by those to whom they were ad- 
di^ssed ; in a word, it was necessaiy that 
diey should acquire the masteiy of the na- 
tive languages. These are of a mixed 


character, composed in general of Arabic, 
Persian, or other additions, in a greater or 
less degree, to a Sanscrit base, and there- 
fore demand a various mid laborious course 
of study for their acquirement; to fa- 
cilitate tlieir acquisition the press has been 
employed, and colleges have been found- 
ed, both in India and in Europe. . 

* The study of Oriental literature is 
therefore to the English, rather the means 
than the end, the instrument of their po- 
licy, rather than the amusement or occupa- 
tion of their intellect. To the Germans 
such an inducement is unknown, but they 
can well content themselves with the ex- 
citements that antiquity, philology, and 
philosophy administer, and can find an at- 
traction of infinite interest in the inves- 
tigation of new and unvisited regions of 
research. Long and intimate resort have 
rendered them familiar with the least fre- 
quented haunts of learning, and they will 
need but little extraneous excitement to 
plunge boldly into the precious mines of 
knowledge w’hich Sanscrit literature holds 
out to our expectation, whether the light 
it throws upon the most ancient com- 
positions of every tongue and people, and 
upon the origin of the human race, be 
considered, or whether our curiosity be 
restricted to the rich creations of the In- 
dian mythology, the elegant imaginings 
of its poetry, or the deep and luminous 
speculations with wliich its philosophy is 
stored. 

♦ The means of obtaining access to a 
collection of intellectual labours containing 
unquestionably more valuable materials 
than the lamented Library of Osymandyas, 
and enshrining more important truths than 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt conceal, are 
now in some measure offered to the ac- 
ceptance of every European nation, by 
the publications of the few English cul- 
tivators of this extensive field : what they 
have hitherto effected, however, has been 
far from proportionate to what they pos- 
sessed the means of executing, and leaves, 
even in the elements of the inquiry, much 
to be yet performed, llie European com- 
munity is, in fact, with regard to Hindu 
literature, in the relation in which it 
stood to the works of classical antiquity, 
w hen they first become the objects of lite- 
rary curiosity ; the means are defective, 
the guides incompetent, the same difficul- 
ties obstruct the eager progress of the stu- 
dent, and they are only to be overcome by 
a like display of energy and perseverance. 

‘ The English have published four 
grammars of the Sanscrit language. Those 
of Foster and Colebrooke are unfinished, 
and the latter may be suffered to remain 
so, as in consequence probably of the im- 
perfections of Hindu typography, at the 
period at which it was published, the rules 
occupy so much space as to leave none for 
examples and illustrations. The grammar 
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of Carey is mOTe valuable in this respect, great want of Sanscrit study in the west is 
but is incommodious from its extent, and yet to be supplied, and for tins purpose 
defective in its partial adoption of the three books especially are urgently re- 
European and native systems, following quired : a selection of easy and pleasing 
occasionally one and occasionally the other, passages, with a literal translation, cri- 
Wilkins has succeeded in converting the tical scholia, anti grammatical analysis • 
algebra of Hindu into the plainer arith- a concise, but comprehensive grammar, 
metic of European grammar, and his and a more ^an merely alphabetical glos- 
work is the bc^t; at tlie same time his sarj'. In printing the text, the words 
terminology or system of affixes is nut should be carefully separated, or at least 
always happily selected, and he omits many discriminated by some such marks as tho'.e 
things of primary importance ; upon the adopted in the Serampore edition of the 
whole, however, the work is commodious and the language of thetrans- 

and useful, and has the not insignificant lation should invariably be Latin, 
advantage of being easily procurable in ' Of those translations which tlie English 
Europe. Besides these publications, three have published in their ow n language, very 
oririnal works on grammar have been few of them have been illustrated by any 
printed: the Sutras of Panini, the Sid- critical comment or learned elucidation, 
dlianta Caumudi, and the Mugdha Bodlia. either in the foim of preliminary discussion 
These books are, however, utterly useless or occasional annotation ; the translations 
to the European student : the methods are aLo in general open to animadversion, 
they follow are very singular and peculiar. The translation of the Hitopadesa by Wil- 
and the style in which they are ’vritten is kins, abounds in the most extraordinary 
exceedingly difficult. No means have been mistakes; the date of the work (1787) 
employed to remedy these defects, and to may perhaps form its apology. As far as 
render them intelligible, as no translation I have compared it with the original, 1 am 
nor even occasional explanation in some not able to speak in more favourable terms 
knowm language accompanies them, it will of the same writer's version of the JBha-’ 
be long b^ore they can become available, gavat Gila. The translation of the 
without the aid of native instructors. mayana^ as far as published, is not free 

* Alter grammars, the books required by from faults, and is by no means close ; the 
a student are dictionaries, and in this re- language has no pretensions to elegance or 
spect we are even worse offi than in the taste, and many important passages in the 
former ; the only w'ork of the kind yet text are passed over without the explana- 
published is the Amara Cosha, a vocabu- tion or comment that they require ; the 
lary, with an alphabetical index, and form of the work is also objectionable, on 
marginal translation by Colebrooke, The account of its being so loosely printed, 
necessity of consulting in this publication It is likely to occupy ten thick quarto vo- 
twTO or more places for the meanings of a lumes, when it might be easily compressed 
word, renders it inconvenient in use ; and into at least half number of the octavo 
its limited extent, its arbitrary arrange- size. I have had no opportunity of com- 
ment, and omission of all the roots of the paring Sir William Jones’s translations of 
language, make it of but little intrinsic the Hilopadei,a, Saconlala^ Gita Govinda^ 
value : the work is also very scarce. The and Lau's of Menu, with the originals, but 
original text of the Amara Cosha and Biree 1 entertain no doubt of tlieir superior me- 
other Sanscrit vocabularies has also been rit. Sir William Jones was possessed of 
printed in Calcutta, but as they are ndt great philological acquirements, and was 
illustrated by comment or explanation ,they animated by a proper sense of the value of 
are of no more practical value than the the ancient treasures of Hindo^ore : his 
original grammars already noticed. A lugh public situation, too, no doimt secured 
dictionary, by Wilson, has been announced, him the best assistance, and the most able 
but tlie copies of it have not reached Eu- Brahmans that could be obtained ; his 
rope; the first three hundred pages of it translation of Menu at least recommends 
I have however had an opportunity of in- itself by the merits of its style. I have 
specting, and am satisfied that this work equally wanted an opportunity of corn- 
will still leave much to be desired. The paring the translations of Colebrooke, from 
arrangement of the words not following w'orks on law and mathematics, w'ith the 
the ramification of the derivatives from originals, but they are no doubt executed 
the roots is by no means satisfactory ; and in a masterly manner, as is every thing 
what should we think of a Greek or Latin from his hand. In the text of the Megha 
dictionary, which omitted the greats part Duta, Wilson has made a very acceptable 
of the compound verbs ? The etymolo- present to the admirers of Hindu poetry, 
gical part of this dictionary, however, de- and his annotations exhibit taste and read- 
rived from original authorities, and con- ing, as well as convey information on points 
structed according to the native systems, of mythology, geography, and national 
is of very great v^ue, manners. Tlie free translation in rhyme, 

‘ From this account of the elementary will be however of no service to stu^nts 
works yet published, it is evident that the of the Sanscrit language. The native 
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press has been actively during 

\ tlie last few years, and a -variety of original 
Nv.Qrks l»ve been printedi„,rf^^ they have 
be^4eft solely tqjbft=«tr^rintendance of 
native schol8^^'’generalIy wanting even 
the trifling accompaniment of an English 
title-page, and as those individuals were 
unacquainted with any method preferable 
to the order and appearance of their ma- 
nuscripts, they have not been able of course 
to introduce any practical improvement 
upon the autographs, to which tliey have 
been accustomed ; faithful adherence to 
the originals has, indeed, prevailed to such 
an extent, that some of the books have 
been printed exactly of the form of the 
long narrow leaves of which the manus- 
cripts consist. 

‘ With regard to the natural history and 
Geography of India, the manners of the 
people and their modem history, tlie Eng- 
lish have been zealously industrious . tliis 
is the bright side of the picture. It cannot 
be denied, however, that with respect to 
the monuments of art, the French display- 
ed, during their temporary occupation of 
Egypt, more assiduity, science and learn- 
ing, dian the English liave exhibited during 
their long and undisturbed possession of 
Hindustan. No work of a public cha- 
racter has ever been attempted, and the 
performances of private individuals in 
this line are in general rather calculated to 
please the eye than to disseminate infor- 
mation. Some ideas of ancient Hindu 
architecture may be gathered from the 
prints of Daniel ; but of Indian sculpture, 
few specimens have been published, and 
those have been evidently designed without 
the least regard to characteristic expres- 
sion. In sight even of Bombay, one of 
the chief seats of the * English Empire, 
lies the island of Salsette, and yet we 
know nothing of its cavern temple, but 
by vague verbal description : no one has 
ever taken the trouble to describe it on 
copper. In fact, literary or scientific zeal 
appears to be unknown to the English in 
India, an^the spirit once called into ani- 
marion byv.Sir William Jones seems to 
have now become extinct. W’e have no 
new works to expect, we understand, from 
the old scholars, whose names are render- 
ed illustrious by the ‘ Asiatic Researches ;* 
and it does not appear that any younger 
talents have arisen to supply their place, 
lliis vast field is therefore now abandoned 
to German diligence and learning, and 
ev«y thing conspires to rouse them to its 
cultivation. Royal munificence has sup- 
plied them with the requisite materials of 
Oriental typography ; and although their 
application may for a while be limited or 
imperfect, they will soon be brought into 
effective operation. A man of whom his 
Jand may well be proud,. Alex- 
ander von Humbolt, has long jwojected a 
journey through India to Tibet. By the 


encouragement and aid of the Royal Go- 
vernment, ample means will be placed at 
his dispc^al ; and although the works of 
nature wear in his eyes the form the most 
attractive, yet his taste is too comprehen- 
sive, his knowledge too vast, for him to 
pass by without regarding the sacred ves- 
tiges of antiquity ; to him then may we be 
indebted for an accession to our literary 
wealth, and the rudiments at least of an 
Indian museum amongst a German people. 
In the mean time much is to be achieved ; 
with the implements in our reach, and the 
names of Bopp,* and Chezyj- already 
afford incitement and example. Shall then 
the English be longer suffered to retain a 
monopoly of Sanscrit literature ? No ; let 
them, if they please, keep their cinnamon 
and spiew to themselves, but the treasures 
of intellect are the common right of the 
whole civilized world.* 

** Such are the sentiments of Augustus 
Schlegel, and such his estimate of tlie li- 
terary efforts of our countrymen. Some 
of his remarks may perhaps be just ; many 
of them, however, may be called in ques- 
tion : some are undoubtedly grounded on 
error or mibapprehension, and few of them 
seem to have been dictated by a considerate 
judgment or liberal spirit. We may in- 
deed suspect that policy has prompted 
much of his opening essay, and that 
Schlegel has purposely undervalued the 
past labours of the English, in order the 
more effectually to stimulate bis country- 
men to emulative exertion. It is to be 
wished that he may succeed, and that the 
patient perseverance and scholastic pro- 
fundity for which the Germans have al- 
ways been celebrated, may be directed to 
the discovery of those treasures which the 
literature of India unquestionably con- 
tains. There can be no feeling amongst 
our countrymen hostile to the attempt; 
the prize is open to the competition of the 
whole world ; but it is to be hoped that we 
liave spirit enough amongst us not to resign 
it without a struggle. It will indeed be 
little to the credit of the national cha- 
racter, should the cultivation of Sanscrit 
literature be advantageously transferred 
from these regions, where it is indigenous, 
and where all the means of culture are at 
hand, to the uncongenial fields of Bonn 
and Paris, where it can only be forced into 
productiveness by the superior skill and 
energy of the cultivator.’* 


* Mr. Bopp is a native of Bavaria, sent to 
England at the expense of the Kitigof that conn- 
try for the purpose of studying Sanscrit. With 
the assistance of Mr. Wilkins especially, be has 
acquired a proheienev in the language, and has 
given very able proofs of bis successful applica- 
tion in a ** Comparison of Sanscrit and Greek 
Conjugation,’* and a literal translation in the 
Latin language uf the iVoiopac’ftyan, an episode 
to the Mahahharat, 

t Moos. Chezy. the gentleman who was elected 
an Honorary Member of the Astatic Society, at 
the meeting of the 19th Octobei I82i. 
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Dec. l.S, 18Ln. 

A meeting of the iVIembers of the Asiatic 
Society took place at the Society’s apart- 
ments, in Cfaouringhee, the Most Noble 
the Marquis of Hastings in tlie chair. 

Mr, Hough and Mr. Rutherford, pro- 
posed at the last meeting, were balloted 
for and duly elected members of the So- 
ciety. 

ITie meeting then proceeded to elect 
Vice-Presidents and the Committee of 
Papers for the ensuing year. 

Vice-Presidents : The Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, Sir E. H. East, Major-General 
Hardwicke, Mr, W B. ISayley. 

Committee of I*apers : Mr. Atkinson, 
Mr. Bentley, Uev. Dr. Carey, iMr. Caldcr, 
Mr. G. J. Gordon, Capt. Hodgson, Capt. 
Lockett, Rev. J, Parson, Mr. Counney 
Smith. 

The Secretary reported the completion 
of the fourteenth volume of the Rescarchc-s, 
and submitted applications for the printing 
of the 15th volume, when the meeting 
resolved tliat it should be printed at the 
Serarapore Press, on English paper, and 
in an improved form. 

A letter was read from Mr. Sr.iythe, of 
Caen in Normandy, presenting a fac-simile 
of a Coofic inscription. 

There have been preserved in the Ca- 
thedral of Bayeux, from time imme- 
morinl, certain sacerdotal garments of 
great antiquity, which the traditloiis of 
that church attribute to Bishop Regnobci t. 
who flourished in the sixtli century, and 
has been canonized. Tlie^ie relics are kept 
in an ivory casket, covered wi h silver- gilt 
ornaments of that kind usually tenned 
arabesque. But the remarkable circum- 
stance attached to this article is an 0? iental 
inscription in the front, surrounding the 
key-h(jle, protected and concealed by 
nn escutcheon hanging to tlie lid fiom a 
hinge, and shutting down over the lock. 
This inscription does not appear to have 
been understood among the learned in 
France, and was the subject of a literary 
imposture, hazmded b) Peiis de la Croix, 
in 1 71-1. When tliis inscription was shewn 
to Mr. Sill} tlie, he recognized without 
much difliciilty that it was in the Arabic 
language, and in the Coofic cliaractcr, but 
not being able to read more than the first 
word, he fent it to Von Hammer, of 
Vienna, wdio dccyphered the whole, and 
rendeJ'ed it as follow's : Ir the name cf 
God, clement and merciful. He /•<?.« sent 
his goodness and gince before lint (lili rally 
beLweou his feet ) It is supposed that the 
casket must have been the donation of 
some Norman or zVnglo-Norman Crusader, 
to the motlier church of liis native counUy. 

When this coinraunication \«as read at 
the meeting, one of the members pi e.-scnt 
doubted the accuracy of the translation, 
said to liave been made by the k^rut-d 
Asifxtic Jaurn. — \o. 7^^. 


Von Hammei, and has since favoured us 
with tlie following remarks - 

‘‘ Mr. Hammer seems not to have pryu 
perly deciphered the last line of the oii- 
gin^ Coofic Arabic. The true reading is 
as follow's : 

Which maybe literally translated thus : 

** In the name of the 7nost merc'ful God, 
verily his mercy is great and hU beneficence 
universal^' 

“ I cannot conceive how Mr. Hammer 
made out from the inscription : “ has sent 
his goodness and gjacu before him (literally 
between his feet,”) 1 rather think that 
the jihr.'ise ^‘between his feet,” (which 
however ib not in the original) cannot be 
rendered before I certainly never 

saw' it thus rendered, but it is very common 

in Arabic to say <0 literally 

between his hands, for before him. At all 
events theie is nothing like either of these 
phrases in the* origijial Arabic.” 

Major-General Hardwicke presented for 
the Museum a toorli of the Narvvlial, an 
animal native of tlic Polar Seas, in the 
name of (^ipt. Lumsden of the Artillery, 
recently returned from England. This 
tooth was obtained from the late ncAigators 
to the corfhern parts of Davis’ Straits. 

Capt. J. Bryant presented, in the name 
of Capt. Peach, the head of the Ethiopian 
hog, Sfis Lthi ^jiictdi a variety found in 
Southern Afiica, from the Congo to near 
the Cape of Good Hope. It is a fierce 
and dangeroub animal : it is distinguished 
by two lobes or wattles under the eyes, 
llie specimen is a very fine one, and a 
valuable addition to the IMiiseuni. 

The 2!2d and 23d numbers of theilfu-. 
numens de r Hindvustan were receivetl from 
the compiler, Mons. Langles, of Paris. 

One volume of Stuart’s antiquities of 
Athens wa«i presented by Mr. Gibbons. 

A c^iricub edition of the Rules for 
Drawing the Huiran Figure, by the ce- 
lebrated Albert Durer, was presented to 
the Society by Major-General Hardwicke, 
in t!ic name of Mr. William Thomas, 
Surgeon, lately attached to tlie artillery, 
Tlie work was printed in 1508. 

A letter and communications were read 
from Messrs. Diard and Du Vancel, de- 
scribing three species of Ursvs : one of 
the sfl Tortoise., one of a Lacerta. and one 
cf Limtu', with drawings. 

An Essay on the extraction of the Roofs 
of Integers, a^ practised by the Arabs, by 
John Tytler, E«q., was forwarded by the 
Hon. J. Adam, and laid before the So- 
ciety. 

An Account of Bootan, by Krishna 
K’hp.nt Bboso, who was deputed, by cstler 
Vou XIV. G 
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of Government, into the country of the 
Ded Rajah in 1815-6, and tran^^lafed by 
David Scott, Esq., of tlie Civil Service, 
was forwarded by IMr. Swinton, Seevetai*y 
to Government in the Political Depart- 
ment. Tnis local description of a ter- 
ritory hitiierto little known is extremely 
curious in many respects. Bootaii is 
bounded by the Company *s dominions on 
the south, on tlie east by Assam, on the 
north by the Lhassa territories, and on the 
west by the Lepha country. \V e shall oJily 
briefly advert to a few points cbarneterlstic 
of the manners of the people of Bootarn 

In war, the Booteeas have matchlocks, 
but they are of little u-^e, as tliey cannot 
hit a maik with ball. They are afraid 1o 
lire one off with more than two fingers of 
powder, and ^\hen they load more heavily 
they tie the piece to a tree and discharge it 
from a distance. They fight well with a 
knife. When a man is killed in battle, 
both parties rush foiward and struggle for 
the dead body ; those whoi succeed in 
getting it, take out the liver and eat it with 
butter and sugar ; they also mix the fat and 
blood with turpentine, and making candles 
of it, burn them before the slirine of the 
deity. The bones of persons killed in war 
are also used for making musical pipes, 
tod of the sculls they make beads, and 
also keep them set in silver for sipping 
water, at the time of the performance of 
religious ceremonies. 

'Hie Booteeas do not fight in an open 
manner, but fire at one another from a 
distance, and attack at night, or lie in 
ambuscade. They wear iion caps and 
coats of mail of iron, or quilted jackets ; 
they are armed with four or five knives in 
case of accidents, and they carry bows and 
arrows : before engaging they drink plen- 
tifully of fermented liquor. 

It is said that the Gylongs, or Booteca 
• Monks, are not allowed to sleep, or even 
to lie down ; night and day persons of the 
order continually keep watch over tliem 
armed with long wliips, which they apply 
to’ the shoulders of any one that is^seeii to 
nod. The Gylongs called Lube, bathe 
separately from the others. Tliere are also 
convents of women, who wear yellow 
clothes, and make vows of chastity. 

Bootan produces abundance of Tangan 
horses, blankets, walnuts, musk, chowr 
cowtalls, oranges, andmunjieth, which the 
inliabitants sell at Rungporc, and thence 
take back woollen cloths, puttoos, indigo, 
sandal, red-sandal, assafeetida, nutmegs, 
cloves, nii-.kliee, and coarse cotton cloths, 
of which they use a part in Bootan and 
send a part to Lhassa. 

Tlie Booteeas worsliip images. The 
chief maxim of religious faitli amongst 
them is that of sparing tlie life of all ani- 
mals. The fish in tlie rivers they do not 
allow any one to kill, and tlie vermin that 
infest their heads and clothes they catch 


and tlirow .away ; bugs tliey treat in the 
same manner, and never put any kind of 
living creature to death. Tiieir marriages 
are contracts by agreement of the parties, 
and no ceremonies are observed at their 
celebration. For the most })art the hus- 
bands live in the houses of tlieh wives, the 
latter seldom going to their husbands’ 
houses. A rich man may keep as many 
wives as lie can maintain, and when poor, 
three or fiair luothers club logethc-r and 
keep one wife* amongst them. The diildren 
of such a connection call the eldest bjother 
father, and tlie others uncles. 

The bodies of the deceased are burned ; 
the adies collected and cairled home, and 
in the morning tl»c\ are placed in a brass 
pot and covered with silk, and attended by 
a procession carried to tlie river, when the 
contents are thrown into the wat^r, and 
the pot and silk presented to the Gylongs, 
or priests. 

Krislma BI osc, the Hindoo writer, 
states, that in Bootan lightning does not 
descend from tlie cloud's, as in Bengal, 
but rises from the eartli, which, he says, 
is univer-.aliy reported to be th6 case by 
the inhabitants. In Bootan it never thun- 
ders, nor do the clouds ever a|>pcar of a 
black colour, but merely resemble mist ; 
the rain w liicli falls is also exceedingly fine. 
'The Bootan territory is entirely moun- 
tainous, except on the south, south-west, 
and eastern parts, where tliere is level land. 

The three fii'.t parts of an account of 
Hindoo Sects, by Mr, II. H, Wilson, the 
secretarv', was laid before the meeting by 
the author. 

An early division of the Hindoo system, 
and one conformable to all Polytheism, 
separated the practical and popular belief, 
from the speculativ'e or philosophical doc- 
trines, whilst the common people addressed 
their hopes and fears to stocks and slcno'?. 
The worship of the populace being de- 
voted to different divinities, the followers 
of tlie several gods naturally separated into 
different associations, and the adorew of 
Brahmoy Vishnny and 5'era, or otlier 
phantoms of their faith, became dUtinct 
and insulated bodies in the general ag- 
gregate. The conflict of opinions on 
subjects on wiiich Imnian reason has never 
yet agreed, led to ‘similar differences in the 
phiiobopiiicai class, and resolved itself into 
the six DersanaSj or sdiools of philosophy. 
Mr. ^\iIson has collected the information 
contained in this essiiy from W'orks in the 
Sanscrit and Persian languages, and in a 
great measure from oral inquiry at Be- 
naies, the seat of Brabminical leai’ning and 
superstition Itisfnllof curious matter 
relative to the founders of the different 
sects, but too extensive in its details to ad- 
mit of more particular notice in this li- 
iiiitcu report. 

Capt. Lockett presented a copy of Mr. 
Rich’s Second Memoir on Babylon, which 
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contains the correspondence between the 
ancient descriptions of Babylon, and tlie 
remains still visible on the site, as suggest- 
ed by the remarks of Major Kennell, pub- 
lished in the Archaeologia. 

An Essay on a uniform Octl’ography for 
tift Indian languages of North America, 
as published in the Memoirs of the Ame- 
rican Academy of Arts and Sciences, by 
John Pickering, of Salem, was forwarded 
by the Rev. W. Ward in the name of the 
author. 

A large collection of Chinese books was 
presented by Mr. W. B. Bayley, in the 
name of Mr. Croramelin, who has lately 
returned from China. The cataloguo is 
as follow’s 

1. San-tsai too hooi. The universe de- 
lineated, containing a view' of the heavenly 
bodies, the earth/ distingui'^lied persons, 
the four seasons, various buildings in 
China, tlie various arts, the various parts 
of the human body, the various articles of 
dress, customs and ceremonies, precious 
stones, ancient inscriptions, birds and 
beasts, trees and plants ; in 11^’ volunus. 
Ibe whole illustrated with wood-cuts near- 
ly 200 years old. A scarce w oik even in 
China.— -2. Voh kou too, A collection of 
Chinese cuts, exhibiting ancient vases and 
vessels of various kinds, 26* volumes. — 
3. JToo yoh too, A collection of Chinese 
cuts, exhibiting a great variety of ancient 
carved stones, 8 volumes.— 4. Lee Shee, 
A collection of ancient inscriptions ami 
figures in stone, 9 volumes. — 5. San hai 
king. A collection of imaginary animals, 
supposed to inhabit the mountains ami 
seas, 4 volumes. — 6*. Son chin kcc. An 
exhibition of gods, deified lieroes, and 
saints, 3 vols. — 7. II uni V'h-jo. A work on 
the art of Drawing, 5 vols. — 8. Il'^n 
Chuon. Drawings of various beast«, birds, 
plants, &c., 5 vols, — 9. Shoh chit chm. On 
the art of writing, and sketching flowers, 
&c., 19 vols.— 10. Puh~v}7/-ti)o. A hun- 
dred Drawings of beautiful Women, 4 
vols. — H. Lee^neyeu chuon. Memoirs of 
illustrious Chinese women. — 12. iroo- 
shwang-poo. A Treatise on Drawing, I vol. 
—13. Un-pa-too. Plates of various kinds, 
intended to illustrate the ancient classics. 

The Rev. Dr. Marshman, who has fur- 
nished this catalogue, considers the collec- 
tion to be extremely valuable. 

In addition to these, Mr.Crommclin pre- 
sented two volumes of Dr. Morrison’s 
Cliinese Dictionary, a copy of his Gram- 
mar, and of a View of China, for philo- 
logical purposes. 

A short account of the origin and na- 
ture of the Portuguese Government of 
Macao, was also communicated by 31r. 
Crommelin. 

We observe from this paper, that the 
inhabitants of Macao amounted, in 1810, 
fo 4,049; and in 1313, to 4,053. 'I’he 
^tatetneitfm 1810, was taken by order of 


the Bishop, by the respective parish nti- 
nifeters; and that of 1813, is from the Go- 
vernment Secretary’s Office. In neither 
are included the military, clergy, and friars. 
The bulk of this scanty population con- 
sists of seafaring people and merchants, 
and of many paupers whose trade is beg- 
ging. Tlie slaves are either Malays or 
Caries ; the former are principally import- 
ed from Timor, the latter from Mozam- 
bique by way of Goa. Macao is entirely 
dependent on China. A jearly ground- 
rent is paid by the Portuguese, and neither 
ships, houses, nor churches can be built or 
repaired without the previous license of 
the Chinese Government. — Government 
Gazette, 


MADRAS LITERARY SOCIETY. 

'Die Madras Literary Society held a spe- 
cial General Meeting at the College Hall, 
on Saturday the 1st iust. (December), for 
the purpose of receiving from tlie Com- 
mittee of ^Management a Report on the 
state of the funds at the death of their la- 
mented Secretary, the late Peter Scott, 
i\I. D., and of electing a successor totliat 
gentleman. 

'fhe Report h.'wing satisfactorily ex- 
hibited the state of the funds, the Meeting 
proceeded to the election of a Secretary, 
wlien Lieut. Mountford, Assistant Sur- 
veyor General, was unanimously chosen 
to HU the vacant office. 

Die following Members were stated to 
have l>ecn udmitied since the last meeting: 
'Ihe Hon. Sir Charles Edward Grey ; H. 
Chamier, Esq. ; II. Cotes, Esq. j E. 
Lake, Ksij. ; A. E. Angelo, Esq., and 
Major Han«on, to which number were 
added, John Macleod, M. D., and T. S. 
Fanning, Esq. 

The Society having had no local Pre- 
sident since the departure of their highly 
res])cctcd founder, Sir John Newbolt, w ho 
previously to his quitting the Presidency 
had been chosen Honorary Perpetual Pre- 
sident, tlic iMeetiug resolved to solicit of 
the Hon. Sir Charles Edward Grey, that 
he would honour tliem by the acceptance 
of that office, and a deputation of mem- 
bers, accompanied by tlie Secretary, were 
requested to w'ait upon Sir Charles Grey to 
communicate the ^ciety’s wishes. 

The following interesting papers, partly 
on new subjects, and partly in continuation 
of former valuable communications, by a 
member residing in the interior, to w hose 
learning and ingenuity the Society are 
already indebted for several essays of great 
merit, were laid l)efore the Meeting : 

1. Paper and Supplement on the Mu- 
sical Chord, and the vibration of tense 
strings, 

2. Sinnmai^ of the Rise and. Progress 

of Theology in India. . 

G ? 
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3. Second part of an Essay on the Hin- 
du quadr.iture of the click*. 

4. Supplement to the paper on the origin 
of the Hindu Zodiac. 

It was resolved at the Meeting that a 
Report should be prepai-etl of the proceed- 
ings of the Society, from it-, foiirdation to 
the piesont perod, to he published with, 
such papers of Interest as the Society has 
been favoured with ; and that the ma- 
naging committee do immediately take 
measures to have the whole put in a form 
proper for submission to the next Genera! 
Meeting. 

We learn that Sir Charles Grey has been 
pleased to accept the office of President 
of the SociQty.— ‘Madras Gor. Gazette. 

BOMBAY LITERARY SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary Electing of the Li- 
terary Society of Bombay was held at their 
Rooms on the '26tli Xov , when tiie follow- 
ing Office-bearers and Cuinmittews were 
elected for the ensuing year : 

President. 

The Hon. i\I. Elpliinstone. 

Vice- Pnxidcnt'i. 

His Exc. Lieut. Goneial the Honourable 
Sir C. Colville. 

Hie Hon. Sir William D. Evans, Kt. ; 

Ollyett Woodhouse, E'^q. 

The Venerable .Aichdcacon George 
Bra-nes, U. D. 

Htcretari/, 

Major Vans Kenttedy. 

Committee of Fop-'rs. 

Thf President and Vicc-Ibcsidcnts, 

William Erskine, Efiq. ; 

John Taj lor, M.D.; 

Richard Woodhoiisc, Jkq. ; 

William Milburn, Esq. 

Major Kenned), Sec. 

Cimmittee for the Svperhitendencc of the 
Librari/, Musenmf and Accounts. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon, Pre- 
sident ; 

William Erskine, E'.q. ; 

John Taylor, JI, D. ; 

John Wedderburn, E-q. ; 

James Parish, Esq. ; 

Benjamin Noton, E'«q. ; 

Capt. Miller. 

iMajcT Kennedy, Secretary. 

It may be generally acceptable to the 
members of the .Society to l>e infcmicd 
that the following papers were tran-.mitt^’d 
to London in August la^t. in order to be 
p>J>lished as the tliird volume of the So- 
ciety's Transactions. 

Remarks on the state* of Persia from 
the battle of Arbvla in A.C. 331, to tlje 
rise of Ardashir Babegan, in A.L>. 226, 
bv Major Vans Kennedy 

Account of a bed of n3ti\e Sub-Car- 
bonate of Soda, found in Malwa by Capt. 
John Siewart. 


Notes respecting the principal remains 
in the ruined city of Beejapoor, by C.apt. 

H. Sykes. 

An account of the living God at the 
village of Chinchcor, near P<ioiiah, by 
Capt. W. II. Sykes. 

On the institution and ceremonies of 
the Hindoo Festival of the Dusserah, with 
a short account of the Kurradee Brahmins, 
by Major-General Sir John Malcolm. 

Papers relating to the Earthquake which 
occurred in India in 1319. by Capt. 
McMuido, C'iipt. EUwood, Major Bal- 
lar.tyne, Mr. Me Adam and Mr. Steward. 

Remarks on the fith and 7th chapters of 
MilJs’ Historj of British India, respect- 
ing the religion and manners of the Hin- 
doos, by Major Vans Kennedy. 

Account of the present state of the 
township of Lony, in illustration of the 
institutions, resources, Sc. ol the IMah- 
ratta cultivators, by Thonias Coats, IKq. 

An account of the caves of Ellora, 
Capt. W. H. Sykes, with 14 drawings. 

Drawitigs and description of the Pan- 
doo Ctjolio in Malabar, by J. Babington, 
EsC(. 

A statistical account of the Pergunna of 
Ja'itboosicr, by Thomas Marshall, Esq. 

Fac-Simile and Translation of a Grant 
for a village in the Concan, by a Rajah 
who reignetl at Panaila in the twelfth cen- 
tury, by Capt. James Grant. 

Uomark> on tlie character of Muham- 
med, suggested by ^’ohaire's tiagedy of 
Mahomet, bj Major Vans Kennetly. 

An account of a journey from Katlf on 
the Persian (kdph to Y'ainboo on the Red 
Sea, by Capt. G. F. Sadlier, H.M.’s 47th 
regt.. with a map of the route. 

Observations of the Keiuains of the 
Bouddhists in India, by William Erskine, 
Esq. 

Geological notes tin the strata between 
Malwa and Guzerat, by Capt. J Stew’art. 

Biographical Sketch of Capt. AIcMurdo, 
by Mr. McAd:im, 

The papers contained in second volume 
were ‘ransi.iitted to I>ondon for publication 
in Jlay and it is therefore peculiar- 

ly gratifjing to observe that, in so sliort a 
period, tile Society have been favoured 
with so many coinmiinications of such 
variety and inUrest. It may hence be 
hoped that the members and other gentle- 
men will continue to enable the Society ho 
publish their trar.;^ctions at short intcr- 
v.ils, and to i-endcr tliem the valuable re- 
pository of much amusing and useful In- 
formatioii. 

Since the printing of the last catalogue 
the library has been very considerably in- 
croaved by the donation of several valuable 
worts, and by the reguJer receipt of new 
publication's. I'he arrival of the nextshi)>s 
from England, will aho furnidj it with a 
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kirge and choice selection of books, which 
will render it complete in classical lite- 
rature, and in all the principal works in 
English, French, Italian, and Spanish, on 
moral philosophy and metaphysics, his- 
tory, and the belles lettres. 

The Museum has been likewise present- 
ed '.vlui several rare and curious donations, 
particularly with a valuable collection of 
Syrian, Parthian, Sassanian, Roman, 
Greek, and Arabian coin-^, by Captain 
Bruce, Residont at Bushire ; and by Capt. 
Grant, of the K.C. Marine, wldi •several 
Fingular leaden coins, apparently contain- 
ing inscriptions in tlie Isagari chaiacter, 
which wore found in some ruins near 
Somnah. One of Mawe’s largest cabinets 
of minerals may be expected from Eng. 
land by tiie first ship. 

1116 erection of the Town Hall will 
soya furnish the Society with rooms ex- 
cellently adapted fur the meetings, and 
for the reception of their Museum, and 
their extensive and continually increasing 
library. The Society ma}’ therefore con- 
gratulate themselves that the object of 
their institution has been fuUy obtained ; 
and that, while they contribute in no in- 
considerable degiee by their transactions 
to extend a knowledge of the ancient and 
present state of M'estern A^ia, they still 
further promote a love of literature and 
the means of research by the establish- 
ruent of an ample library, to which the 
most free and liberal access is pennitted. — 
Somba^ Cnur. 

MALAY LAXet'AGE. 

Mr. Robinson, now' of Bcncoolen, in a 
late letter to Dr. Cnrcy, thus mentions his 
views of the Malay, and his laboui-s in 
reference to the cultivation of tbi-* lan- 
guage : 

“ I ha^'G lately prepared three scijool 
books for the pres**. One of them Is a 
Speiling-book, and mos>t dlihcult of all to 
coir pose upon the plan which I have 
adopted, on account of the great intricacy 
of the Malay oitliography. You know, 
perhaps, that tlic Malay has affixes in the 
inann^'i' of the Arabic and Hebrew ; and 
these affixes are continually causing the 
long vow’els to change their places j and 
very often the long vowel of the root must 
be quite rejected, and another long vow'cl 
introduced in its place, in urother sylJablc. 
When a word has several affixes, and each 
affix requires the long vowel to clc.ngo its 
place, or another long vowel to be Mib- 
Rtitiited for i*-, the dlfficultv of v\ riting cor- 
rectly is exceedingly augmented. Few 
Malay scholars have paid much attention 
to this subject. I have it in mind to write 
a paper on Malay orthography, which, 
should it appear in print, would perhaps 
lead othei*s to consider the subject, and to 
niter their rcmaik^ In return.'’— ('W. J>‘ur. 


PROSYECTCS OF A BKKGALLEE 'WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER, TO BE CONDUCTED BT N.V- 
TIVES. 

(Frinttd and circulated in Bengally and Bngliih.) 

It having been particularly suggested 
and recommended to us by the friends of 
knowledge, improvement, and literature, 
to establish an entertaining and instructive 
Bengally Weekly Newspaper, we, in con- 
formity with their very acceptable and 
nieritorioussugge tions, have gladly under- 
taken the duty of publishing the proposed 
New->p.'iper, to be denominated “ Sungbaud 
Cowiuuddy,” or “ The Moon of Intelli- 
gence,” and respectfully beg leave to enu- 
merate the subjects, which will be treated 
of in the said publication, viz. 

Religious, moral, and political matters, 
domestic occurrences, foreign as well as 
local intelligence, including onginal com- 
munications on various hitherto unpub- 
lished interesting local topics, &c., will be 
published In the Sungbaud Cowinuddy on 
e\ery Tuesday morning, 

Toenable ustodefraytheexpences, which 
will necessarily be attendant on an under- 
taking of this nature, we humbly solicit the 
support and patronage of all wdio fe^l them- 
slvcs interested inthe intellectual and moral 
improvement of our countrymen, and con- 
fidently ho])e that tJiey will, with their 
usual liberality and munificence, conde- 
scend to gratiiy our most anxious washes, 
by contributing to our paper a monthly 
subscription of Rs., in acknowledgment 
of which act of tlieir benignity and en- 
couragement, w e pledge ourselves to make 
use of our utmost efforts and exertions to 
render our paper as useful, instructive, and 
entertaining as it can possibly be.— 
JouK 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

‘Star Tahlfs for 1823 (No, TI.), for 
more readily ascertaining the Latitude and 
Longitude at Sea in the Twilight and 
during the Night ; w ith perpetual and 
other useful Tables, which, with those of 
1 822, will l)e serviceable for many years. 
By Capt. 'r. lA’nr.. royal Svo. lOs. sewed, 

Farew tll Lfttfrs to a few Friends iri 
Biitaln and America, on returning to Ben- 
gal in 1821. By IVilliam Ward, of Seram- 
poi'e. Third edition, l2i'no. ti.'s boards. 

Oriental Literaturf, applied to the 
illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By 
the Rev. S. Burder, A.M. 2 vois. 8vo., 
1/ 10s. 

the Indiart Pn’.^v. 

Rogantaka Sara, or Materia Medica 
Hindica, 8vo. 

A Tran**iation into Bengalee of the PiL- 
GRi5i*s Progress, Fait 1. 

1"he Dig-Dwrshi/n. or Indian Y’outh's 
Magazine, vol. 1st, containing 1 2 Numbers, 
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Debate at tbe €a0t*3nDia l^ouge. 


JSast-India House, May 29, 1 S22. 

' A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of £ast-Tndia Stock was this day held, at 
the Company's House, iu Leaticnhall 
Sb’eet, for the purpose of laying before 
the Proprietors a Resolution to which 
the Court of Directors had unanimously 
agreed, thanking the INIobt Noble the 
Marquis of Hastings for las eminent ser- 
vices as Governor General of India. 

Minutes of the General Court of the 
20th March and 10th ultimo were read. 

An account of superannuations granted 
to Officers of the Company in England, 
under the Act of tlie 53d Geo, III. cap. 
155, sec. 93, was laid before the Proprie- 
tors agreeably to the By Law, cap. 10, 
sec. II. 

Certain papers wliich have been pre- 
sented to Parliament since the la^^t General 
Court, w’ere laid before the Proprietors 
agreeably to the By Law, cap. 1, sec, 4. 

The Chairman acquainted tlie Court, 
that it H ordained that the By Laws shall 
be read in the first General Court, after 
every annual election, whereupon the By 
Laws were read accordingly. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, 
tliat it had been convened for the special 
purpose of laying before the Proprieto;*s 
an unanimous resolution of the Court of 
Directors of thanks to the 3Iost Noble 
the Marquis of Hastings. 

The said Resolution was read, being as 
follows ; 

“ At a Court of Directors, heldouWed- 
“ nesday, tlie 15th May 1822 : 

** Resolved unanimously, Tfjat this 
** Court, highly appreciating the signal 
*• merits and services of the 3Iost Noble 

the Marquis of Hastings, Knight of 
“ the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
“ and Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
“ Honourable jMilitary Order of the Bath, 
** and Governor General of India, are 
** anxious to place on the records of the 
“ East- India Company their expression 
“ ofdeep regret that family circumstances 
“ hate led to a declaration, on the part 
“ of that distinguished Nobleman, of his 
“ wish to be relieved from the duties of 
“ his exalted station. 

And this Court, being dobirous that 
“ the sense they entertain of the conduct 
services of the Marquis of Hastings 
** iffiould be promulgated previously to 
“ his departure for Europe, have fur- 
“ thfet 

“ Reived unanimously. That the 
“ thanks of this Court be givTn to the 
“ "Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
“ K. G. and G.C.B., for the unremitting 
“ zeal and ability with which, 


“ during a period of nearly nine years, be 
“ has administered the government of 
“ British India, with such high credit 
“ to himself, and advantage to the interest 
“ of the East-India Company.’* 

The Chairman then rose and said, tlic 
business which the Proprietors were as- 
sembled to consider was one tliat required 
but very little introduction on his part : 
the merits of the Noble Person whom they 
had tljat day met to thank were acknow - 
ledged, on all hands, to be of the most 
exaltetl and signal character, and tlierefore 
he was per'.uaded that the Court of Pro- 
prietors would concur in the deliberate sen- 
timents w hich the Court of Directors had 
recorded of those merits. It was usual 
on these occasions to state to the Proprie- 
tors the preliminary vote, to which the 
Court of Directors had agreed, and it 
sometimes happened that that vote was 
proposed to the Court of Proprietors for 
their adoj)tion. But that course would 
not now' be taken, as it was considere<l more 
gratifying to the Proprietors themselves, 
as well as more complimentary to the No- 
ble Individual in question, to leave it en- 
tirely to the Court to take such steps as 
might appear best calculated to attain the 
object they all had in view. {^Hear, hear/) 
The object of the vote which the Court of 
Directors had come to, was not to praise 
any particular act of this imble person’s 
administration, but to place on the records 
of the Company tlieir opinion of his 
general conduct, during a period of nine 
years. On that account, they had not 
deemed it necessary to produce any papers, 
for the history' of the Noble Marquis was 
to be found in every document which had 
been transmitted from India for several 
years past. (Hea), hear/) The Noble 
Marquis had formerly received, in two 
instances, votes of thanks from that Court ; 
and, on a third occasion, the strong feel- 
ing of regard which the Proprietors en- 
tei'tained towards him, in consequence of 
his vajious services, w’ere further expressed 
by a pecuniary grant. Die two first votes 
were for particular services— the one for 
the Nepaulese war, the other for the w'ar 
against the Mahrattas and Pindarees, both 
of which contests had been brought to a 
successful and glorious conclusion. In 
both instances, the papers relative to thos6 
important transactions bad been laid before 
the Proprietors. In the third instance, 
the Court had come to a munificent vote of 
money; and on that occasion it was-nftt 
considered necessary to produce any ffdcui 
ments, because the reward vVas 
for services already vreH khoi^' aiidMuH* 
apprecidted. (/fear, llife pVfe'ftrt 
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resolution might tlien be considered a 
summary of his Lordship’s administration : 
it might be viewed as a tril^te prai^ 
paid to the Noble Marquis, previous to 
his departure from that country, which he 
bad for nine years governed so ably j and 
he hoped the General Court would, on 
the motion of some Hon. Proprietor, 
ujianimously agree to a similar tribute 
of respect. hear /) Tlie result of 

his Lordship’s adrainisti'ation was to be 
seen in tlie general pacification of India; 
in the flourishing state of the Company’s 
finances ; and in tlie total alisenco of a»iy 
thing which appeared likely to disturb 
the existing tranquillity. hear f ] 

Only dtat morning he had received from 
his Lordship a very clear exposS of tl»e 
finances of India. (^Hear^ hear f) And, 
in truth, it appeared from the last financial 
letter that there was a surplus revenue 
of nearly a crore and a half of rupees. 
(^ITear, hear /) He was liappy to say lliat 
he had received a letter of a verv recent 
date, not from the Noble Marquis him- 
self, but from an old and intelligent ser- 
vant in one of tlic governments, in winch 
it w’as stateil, that there was hardly the 
most remote probability of the reneurl 
of war. 'I'he general diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the general good-tvill wliicli pre* 
vailed throughout the country, to tlie Bri- 
tish Goverument, iiad removed every ap- 
prehension of war. India now enjoved 
profound peace, and that, which should 
always accompany peace (though, such was 
the lot of hum.an natuie, they were not 
constantly united) content and ijrosperity. 
In the midst ofliidia, all jvas tranquil and 
prosperous, (^Hear, hear !) He had next 
to observe, that the Noble IVIarquis had 
achieved a very great saving to the East- 
India Company, in a financial operation, 
by the removal of the payment of interest 
on a very large loan, from the Home Trea- 
sury to the Treasury of Bengal. Many 
persons had certainly suffered hy this mea- 
sure ; but circumstances rendered it ne- 
cessary and the consequent saving had 
placed the Home Treasuary in a state of 
great comparative affluence. The loan 
of 1811 had been transferred to that of 
1821 ; the interest of tlie loan of 1811, 
which was payable by the Home Treasury 
at the rate of 2a. fid. for the sicca rupee, 
was, by the tj-ansfer, now paid in India, 
by a rupee not worth more than 2s. ; by 
which a saving of not less than 150 or 
£200,000 per annum was effected. At the 
same time he must be allowed to state, that 
when the Court felt it necessary to make 
this change, it was not with a view to any 
profit of this kind. The measure was 
taken up by them on grounds of general 
policy. The profit was certainly a con- 
siderable advantage, but still that w'as 
not the object which the Court contem- 
plated ; their design was to relieve the 


Home Treasury from an operation which 
it was not able to bear; bqt he thought, as 
a great saving had been effected, it was 
a matter of fair congratulation to the C-oni- 
pany, and a transaction highly honouralile 
to die Noble Marquis, who by a jingle 
stroke of his wantl, had, like a powerful 
magician, brought the business to an fan- 
mediate conclusion, so that in a fewmontlis, 
nay in a few weeks, the Home Treasury 
was relieved from the payment of interest 
totlie amount of £l, 000,000 sterling per 
annum. {^Henr^ hear !) This would, in 
the end, operate very beneficially ; it could 
not be immediately reduced to money, 
hut still it iniut l>e considered as money’s 
worth. When the Company were under 
some alarm, on account of the number of 
draft', that were suddenly made on tliem, 
occasioned by the change of commercial 
circumstances, which rendered the pay- 
ments of tho^e drafts very desirable, the 
Noble Marquis adopted the most prompt 
and decisive measures. In former years 
those bills did not exceed 3 or £400,000 ; 
but they amounted in the year to which 
he alluded, to £l,800,CK)0, Feeling it 
necessary that the Company’s Treasury 
should not suffer by so extensive a claim, 
application n as made to the Bengal Go- 
vernment, to set them riglit in this diffi- 
culty. No sooner did the Noble Marquis 
receive the letter of the Court of Directors, 
than, with a magic like rapidity, he shipped 
a million of money on board the Company’s 
vessels. {Ilear^hear /) lliese were trans- 
actions of a pecuniary kind, and conse- 
quently of less importance in the eyes of 
thinking men, than those effoits which 
were attended by a great moral effect. 
{Hear, hear /) But if they looked to the 
effect of the government of the Noble Mar- 
quis on the moral character of India, they 
would find the result of such a nature as 
rau^ call forth the highest and most lasting 
praise. {Hear, hear!) Having during 
a period of nearly nine years conducted tl»e 
affairs of Uie Company with unabated zeal, 
and with almost unexampled ability, it 
did appear to the Court of Directors 
nothing more than proper that they should 
express their warm gratitude to the JToble 
Maniuis. {Hear, hear!) Their purpose 
was a clear and plain one ; there was no 
contingency in the vote ; it was a posi- 
tive vote of regret for the loss of his ser- 
vices. {Hear, hear !) He had, he felt, very 
imperfectly state! the sentiments which 
actuated the Court of Directors on this 
occasion ; he w'as, he knew, very unequal 
TO make a set and formal speech, but he 
trusted he had '*aid enough to shew, that the 
act of the Court of Directors was nothing 
more than a ju.'.t and well merited tribute 
of gratitude to the Marquis of Hastings, 
for his many and valuable services. {Hi^ar, 
hear ! ) 

Mr. R, Jackson requested that the tlirec 
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resolutions of the Court of Proprietors, of 
the 11th of December 1816, the 3d of 
Februarj' 1819, and the 31st of March 
1819, should be read. The first of these 
was a resolution of thanks to the Marquis 
of Hastings, for his successful termination 
of the war against the Nepaulese ; the 
second was a resolution of thanks to the 
Noble Marquis for his discomfiture and 
dispersion of the Pindarree Mahratta Con- 
federacy; and the last was a resolution 
at the end of two glorious and success- 
ful wars,” granting him a pecuniary re- 
ward for his eminent sendees. 

Mr. Jackson then procceeded to address 
the Court. He had, he said, deemed it 
necessary to have those resolutions read, 
because it was of material consequence 
that tile light in which the Proprietors had 
heretofore viewed the conduct of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings should be brought dis- 
tinctly before the Court. Hie address 
w’hich had been made in opening the busi- 
ness, by the Hon. Chairman, must satisfy 
every man who heard it, that the Proprie- 
tors were this day a.ssembled on no ordi- 
nary occasion. Diat Hon. Gent, had, in 
an unassuming tone, and in a few short 
hut comprehensive sentences, pronounced 
so high a panegyric on tfie Noble Mar- 
quis, as would have totally unfitted him 
(Mr. Jackson) for t!ie task r hich he had 
assigned to himself, if, at the same time, 
the Hon. Chairman had not come foi'wani 
with that lilieral invitation wliich was so 
creditable to himself, and which proved 
how justly he appreciated the sentiments 
of the Proprietors. Well knowing, from 
their past conduct, how high and generous 
their feelings weretowards the Noble Person 
in question, the Hon. Chairman had best 
consulted those feelings, by inviting the 
Court, as he had done, to indulge in their 
own mode of expressing that gratitude 
which it was impossible for any person 
acquainted with the effects which the 
Noble Marquis’s administration had pro- 
duced on the state of India, not to enter- 
tain. Every man, possessing a know- 
ledge of w'hat had occurred since Lord 
Hastings took upon himself the arduous 
si^atlon of Governor-general and Com- 
mander-in-chief, must consider it his duty 
on the present occasion to lay his hand on 
Ms heart, and to declare to his fellow- 
countrymen what he thought of the im- 
portant services which had been achieved 
by that great man. In treating this sub- 
ject, he would not, if he could avoid it, 
detain the Court by any great length of 
address ; but he felt that it w'as important 
to bring back, as it were, the recollechon 
of the Proprietors to those splendid epochs 
when they had formerly assembled to take 
into consideration, the services of their 
Governor-general. This was the fourth 
time they had met for a similar purpose, — 
for the gnrtefhl purpose of reciMrdmg the 


high sense thev entertained of the admini- 
stration of that illustrious individual. But, 
as many gentlemen were now in that 
ix)om who perhaps were not present when 
the former resolutions were agreed to, he 
thought it W'as due to the Noble Marais 
to refer to those previous parts of his con- 
duct before he came to the present mo- 
rion, w hich took in a period of some yeafis 
subsequent to the last manifestation Of 
their acknowledgements and regard. Great 
as W'as the character which the Court had 
justly attributed to the achievements of 
the Governor-general, those who knew hhfi 
were by no means surprised that he had 
acquitted himself so well. He had entered 
into their service an accomplished soldier, 
and a schooled statesman. No man, con- 
versant with the history of the American 
Revolution, could doubt, that, if the Noble 
Marquis w ere urged to carry on a well- 
justified war, he would prosecute it to a 
liappy termination ; for all knew from 
that historj’ that, as a soldier, he was 
brave, skilful, gallant, and humane. And 
those who, like himself, had had opportu- 
nities in early life of contemplating him aa 
a senator, must Iiave been well aware, be- 
fore he left this country to take upon him 
the government in India, of the high and 
efficient qualifications of the man they 
were sending out to rule that great em- 
pire. Still, however sanguine might have 
been the expectations raised by his exalted 
character, he had not failed, in any degree, 
to realize those expectations. Those who 
were acquainted with his proceedings, 
knew, that no sooner had he consented to 
take the reins of the Indian government, 
than he endeavoured, night and day, to 
qualify himself for the important task, by 
a constant course of study. O.". his voyage 
to India he lost no time in acquiring use- 
ful knowledge ; and, immediately on his 
arrival, he availed himself of every pos- 
sible means to gather that information 
which was necessary to an efficient ad- 
muiistiatioD, and which had ultimately 
produced such happy results. Aftw 
spending some months at Calcutta, in the 
most anxious and laborious research,’ be 
visited the provinces, to fortify himself with 
still further information ; and one of the 
first fruits of his unceasing exertions was 
his celebrated minute on the judicial de- 
partment 'Fliat work, wliichconasted of 
one hundred and thirty five paragraphs, 
shewed what labour and persev^ancs could 
effect, even in the short space of a year and 
a half. He, Mr. J., owned that he was 
lost in admiration when he contemids^ed 
that effort — for it was almost hnposable 
to conceive it to be witiiin the scope of 
human talent, to arrive, in so shf^ a 
period, at such a minnte knowledge of 
♦hat most complicated of ail suligects, the 
foundation of the native laws, and the 
principles of their practi^l jurispna^iice. 
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He particularly mentioned this point, be- 
cause an Hon. Friend of his in that C^urt 
(Air. Hume) did see^n, on a former occa- 
Mon, to express some dissatisfaction that 
something mcn'e had not been done in the 
judicial department. He was sure, how- 
ever, from the knowledge he possessed of 
his Hon. Friend, that he would not, on 
an occasion of this kind, when they were 
assembled to vote thanks to the Marquis 
of Hastings for his general conduct, pro- 
ceed to matters of detail, rather than ad- 
here to the general merits and acknow- 
ledged talents of that Noble Person. He 
felt this the more, knowingjos he did, that 
if his Hon. Friend would appoint a day 
for the discussion of this particular ques- 
tion, it could be argued more fully and 
more justly. He, at least, would confine 
himself in his present address, to those 
prominent points in the adminiatratiou of 
the Marquis of Hastings, relative to which 
no feeling of doubt or indecision could be 
entertained ; in noticing which, he would 
now call back the recollection of the Pro- 
prietors to the praises they had already 
recorded, and the thanks they had already 
bestowed. The first of these occasions 
was the Nepaulese war. I hey could not 
measure the gratitude they owed to the 
Marquis of Hastings, for tlie manner in 
which he conducted and terminated that 
war, without fairly admitting the difficul- 
ties which surrounded the contest. He 
would not speak of the policy, in his 
opinion the narrow policy, of those who 
let the matSriel of war run dow n so low, 
as to impose strong and serious obstacles 
in the way of the man, who felt himself 
imperatively called upon to draw the sword 
in defence of the existence of theConipany. 
He meant to make no charge against 
those gentlemen, on either side of the 
bar, who had entertained doubts as to the 
necessity and propriety of entering into 
tins war. Ilicirs was a constitutional, 
a becoming jealousy. It was a jealousy 
which the Legislature had taught them ; 
and it w'as fitting that they should be as 
ready to reprove and censure, as to praLc, 
if tlie circumstances called for severity of 
remark. But what must be the feeling, 
what must be the exultation of those, who, 
in that Court, supported the policy which 
had been pursued by the Governor Gene- 
ral, to find, when the Nepaulese war was 
brought under the consideration of the 
Proprietors, that those gentlemen con- 
curred in declaring that it was a w'ar of 
necessity — a war undertaken to defend our 
fields and villages from murder and rapine, 
and that the sword was not unslieathed 
until the very last extremity, (ffear, 
hear !) The war did not originate in any 
project of ambition ; the sword was, in 
fact, draww^ a great disadvantage. 'Ilie 
Company’s forces bad to contend wriUi a 
race with whom they had never before come 
Asiatic J onrn . — Xo. 79. 
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in contact ; a bold and hardy mountain^r 
population, urged on by sentiments of 
bravery and freedom. For the first time 
tliey met an enemy, who seemed to be 
almost as ready to charge or to repel a 
charge, as our troops were to make an 
attack on them. The country, too, wa:, 
peculiarly favourable to tJie operations of 
the Nepaulese: it Avas altogether moun- 
tainous, having very few passes, and 
those strongly defended l>oth by nature 
and art. It was not, therefore, suiq^rising, 
with such an enemy, and scanty means 
on our part, we should in the first part 
of the campaign have laboured under dis- 
advantages which led to unpleasant re- 
sults ; but the end of the campaign was 
gloriously successful, and the Court had 
felt itself bound to give thanks to tlie man, 
who had not only subdued tho^c formidable 
invaders, but who had also taken away 
from them the power of future aggression, 
(/fear, hear!') At no very remote pe- 
riod originated the subject of their second 
vote of thanks ; for, amongst the high 
qualities which distinguished the Noble 
Marquis, the Court of Directors and 
Proprietors had acknowledged a very great 
degree of foresight. The Noble Lord was 
well aware, knowing tlie conduct and cha- 
racter of the native ib*inces, which by this 
time he had so assiduously and successfully 
studied, that he could not wage this war 
against the Nepaulese, without exciting se- 
cret hopes and purjwses of hostility in other 
states ; and if those states sliould forbear 
from active indications of their policy, 
it would be only from the want of power 
to act offensively. When, therefore, tlie 
Governor General engaged in this war- 
fare wdth the Nepaulese, he felt it to be 
necessary that the Company’s territory 
should be defended on every side where 
aggression was likely to be committed. 
He wisely provided against that dangerous 
state of things which his intuitive sa- 
gacity led him to believe would probably 
occur, and if he had not done so, he 
(Air Jackson) feared the history of the 
Company, at th.e present moment, would 
have been most unfortunate. His first 
point cf contact was with the Pindar- 
ree force. Fie need not describe the man- 
ner in which their armies were composed, 
or the liorrible warfare w v di they carri^ 
on, because, on a former occasion, that sub- 
ject had been fully entered into. It would 
be sufficient to say, that these predatory 
hordes consisted of alinO'»t countless num- 
bers. Clouds of dying cavrdry, myriads of 
savage barl)arians, from the north and the 
south, from the east and the west, swell^ 
their ranks. This faocious eneiuy did 
not content uitli cenmuaing tiis 

terrible ravages on those districts that w*e 
not immediately imder our protection ; 
no, they caryied^ ike, sis ord.1. violation, 
rarinc, and piiindcr; e-, eii into liio C6m- 

Vor. XIV. II 
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pany*s possessions. Every thing that the 
human mind could imagine of cruelty and 
barbarity, accompanied the course and 
tracked the steps of those ruthless invaders. 

It was stated in papers which had been 
laid before the Court, that the first notice 
of their approach was fire, and sword, and 
butchery, without limit ; no compassion, 
no mercy was displayed by them ; in- 
discriminate slaughter, without reference 
to age or sex, marked their career ; or 
if the dagger was suspended with re- 
gard to females, it was only until these 
devils in the human form had committed 
still greater cruelty. In many instances, 
the violation of women hut shortly pre- 
ceded the application of the murderer’s 
knife. Femmes were known to immolate 
themselves, iiom the fear of these mon- 
sters ; whole districts were abandoned on 
the report of their approach ; until at 
length this predatory force had acquired 
sufficient strength to establish itself in the 
heart of Indostan. For some rime, the 
Marquis of Hastings felt his hands, as 
it were, tied with respect to tlie mode of 
punishing and putting down those lawless 
aggressors. But the representations to 
the Court of Directors became so frequent 
and so urgent, that at last, notwithstanding 
the consritutional jealousy which existed 
with respect to plunging into new hosti- 
lities, and the strong desire (knowing 
Che responsibility whici must be incurred, 
and the severity with which it would be 
scrutinized) not to encourage war, if war 
could be avoided, it was determined that 
those aggressions should be punished. It 
was felt necessary no longer to suffer so dan- 
gerous atstate of things ; a state of things, 
under which the protection of our Govern- 
ment bad ceased to be considered as an ef- 
fectual bar against rapine and spoliation ; 
but had, in fact, become the cause and the ex- 
cuse for plunder and devastation. The great 
difficulty, however, which the Marqius of 
Hastings had here to encounter, was em- 
phatically pointed out in the latter part 
of this second resolution of thanks ; for 
scarcely was there a Mahratta Chief or 
a Mahratta Prince, who did not secretly 
connive at die aggression of the Pinda- 
rees, or openly assist them ; thence it w^as 
that the wrar became so murderous, so in • 
jurlous, so cals . itous, that we had no al- 
ternative except the political annihilation 
of those people, or the being subjected to 
a degrading and increasing domination, 
utterly inconsistent witli that lofty charac- 
ter, on the maintenance of which our Go- 
vernment depended ; a domination, under 
which no Government could long endure, 
and which it would have been infamous 
and disgraceful in any Government to 
have suffered. {Heavy hear!) Tims in- 
ched to action, ^e Company embarked, in 
the war. They had succeeded to the ful- 
lest extent, lliey had avenged the infants 
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slain, the parents slaughtered, the females 
violated. They bad completely subdued 
and put down people ; and tb*^ who 
formerly met in that Court to thank the 
Noble Marquis for the achievement, had 
abundant testimony of what he had per- 
formed, and how he had performed it, in 
the papers tiiat were then laid before them. 
He could not take leave of this part of 
the subject, without again admiring the 
skill, valour, and energy with which, by 
extraordinary and combined efforts, the 
Noble Marquis overthrown so many 
and such powerful enemies. It could only 
be done by virtually surrounding a terri- 
tory so vast, that the thing appeared almost 
impossible, until their gazettes announced 
that it had been accomplished, and that the 
enemy was no longer formidable ; and this 
the Noble Marquis had not only effected, 
but confessedly relieved their territories 
from danger of this description. About 
rile same time some of the native Princes, 
as had been foreseen, were in open revolt, 
and brought well-appointed armies into the 
field, in support of those predatory hordes, 
Thosearmies were defeated, and such of the 
native princes as had only exercised private 
treachery, were, by a wise course of po- 
licy, converted into subsidiaries. How- 
ever they might admire the skill, foresight, 
and vedour which effected these mighty 
conclusions, and occasioned occupation of 
a most extensive country, they must feel 
doubly proud in the recollection, that the 
whole was performed without a single 
departure from the British character, 
without a single instance of want of hu- 
manity, without the imputation of any 
one moral stain on those who bad so suc- 
cessfully wielded the Company’s arms. 
This was something for which to be thank- 
ful. After two glorious and successful 
wars, they now approached the period of 
peace. At that period he was glad tliey 
had arrived ; and he was rejoiced to find 
the triumphs of peace recorded in the 
resolution of the Directors now before 
them. The resolutions previously agreed 
to, were principally for military skill, 
energy*, and success — but now they ap- 
proached that which the Hon. Chairman 
had most properly and emphatically de- 
nominated the moral part of our duty. 
Sure he was, that there was not a man in 
this country who would not, on reading 
that resolution, feel tlie same satisfaction 
as those persons must have experienced 
who drew it up : and who would not join 
in tlie compliment paid by the Hon. Chair- 
man to the great moral effect which had 
teen produced in India by the govern- 
ment of the Marquis of Hastings. Our 
military success bad ended in the cession 
of a prodigious portion of territory : ter- 
ritory many times larger than Great Bri- 
tain, the soil productive, and the climate, 
in many parts, of the most favour 2 d>le 
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kind : with this territory, they became 
posses^d of millions of population. Here 
then was a question for the philosopher, 
the Christian, or the man, namely, have 
those ceded territories been treated in a 
manner consonant to the British character, 
and to that of tlie person who had so long 
guided tlie Company’s government ? He 
should be sorry to be understood as rising 
in that Court, the mere unqualified pane- 
gyrist of Lord Hastings; but he stood 
there, at least, as the bold challenger ; and 
he would aver, that if any person could 
bring for^vard a charge against the Gover- 
nor-General as to the manner in which the 
ceded provinces had been treated, tlie pre- 
sent was the time to arraign the Noble 
Lord ; the present was the fit season to 
urge such mis-government against the re- 
solution which he meant to offer to tlie 
Court. — (Hear, hear!) He w’ould do 
homage to the man who fairly brought 
forward the charge; and, in that case, he 
w'ould only ask permission of die Court 
to examine and reply to it.—/' Hear, hear / ) 
He, however, felt confident that no charge 
would or could be brought against the 
Noble Marquis, for his treatment of the 
ceded provinces. They had, he would 
contend, been wisely governed. The 
strongest arm, and the longest sword 
would conquer— but it was wisdom, and 
humanity, and moderation, that governed 
well.—/' Hear, hear!) Did they demandtes- 
timoniesof the conduct of the Noble Mar- 
quis in this respect ? If they did, he would 
point out, in the territories in question, 
from the moment they became ours, such 
progressive improvement, such a speedy 
introduction of social and moral feelings, 
as far as we possessed the means of intro* 
ducing tliem, as must silence every doubt 
and apprehension. He would point out 
to them a government, paternal and pa- 
triarchal, the great object of which might be 
summed up in two short propositions, “ to 
make the people happy, and to convince 
them that their rulers were just.”— (i^Tear, 
hear ! ) It was in this view that he sub- 
scribed to the maxim, that theirs was a 
government of opinion. Let them, how- 
ever, take the expression iairly. He did 
not mean a capricious, light, uninformed 
opinion, or one merely founded on sup- 
position of physical strength ; such a 
government was uncertain in its prin- 
ciples, and frequently intolerable in its 
practice ; it excited alarm and terror in 
the minds of its subjects, wrhile their opi- 
nion of its strength continued, but that 
opinion ceasing, the charm was broken, 
and the fabric would be dissolved ; for 
there could not be pointed out, in the 
history of the world, an instance in which 
grinding oppression, the offspring of bad 
government, had lasted for any consider- 
length of time, without producing 
discontent and repining in the first place, 


and in the end open resistance ? Had such 
b^n the case with regard to the posses- 
sions of the Company ? was there any man 
who had traced the history of India, and 
considered the immense portion of terri- 
tory which had become the absolute pro- 
perty of the East-India Comjmny, who 
did not feel a right to exult in the honour- 
able character of their dominion, instead of 
deploring the circumstance as an evil to 
the native population?— (j^cerr, hear!) 
From those territories the Company de- 
rived a considerable income ; an income so 
large, indeed, as to make the debt which 
the wars recently concluded had occasion- 
ed appear comparatively trifling. There 
was a surplus revenue of a million, and a 
growing sum besides. He, how'ever, en- 
tirely subscribed to the principle laid 
down by the Hon. Chairman ; and not 
merely ffiat million, but millions on mil- 
lions, he would reject as worthless and un- 
hallowed, if they were gained at the ex- 
pense of the peace and happiness of those 
over whom the Company ruled— 
hear !) or had led to one single act of in- 
justice tow'ards those people, in order to 
meet our pecuniary or political neces- 
dties. — {Hear, hear!) He thought that 
the Noble Marquis had given one pledge, 
at least, of his favourable leaning towards 
those ceded countries, and the enlarged 
principles upon which he meant to govern 
them, by selecting Mr. Flphinstone, the 
Governor of Eomtey, and General ^ J. 
Malcolm, to consider of the best mode of 
treating them. The extraordinary and 
known skill and talents of those gentle- 
men had, in that Court, been openly ac- 
knowledged and rewarded. These were 
the two persons whom the Noble Marquis 
had appointed, to consider of, and report 
on, the most salutary mode of govm'ning 
the ceded provinces, consistently with those 
great and secure maxims of policy wbids 
he bad previously laid down. Scarcely 
had three years elapsed since the close oi 
those warn, when their labours were brou^t 
to an end. He understood that the 
pose of Mr. Blphinstone w'as already in 
this country, and ffiat Sir John Malcolm 
had brought home with him his r^ort of 
the state of those territories which w^e 
referred to his conrideration. He tbcmgbt 
there was no great diflnculty in believing, 
that any exposition coming fnmi 
peisoDs must be of the most enlightened 
character. These documents were not yet 
published, and, therefore, be could not 
detail them at that moment ; but be spi^e 
on universal report, when he said, that Sir 
J. Malcolm had proceeded through those 
provinces without the necessity of fixing a 
bayonet, or firing a musket. So much 
had been done by the influence of opinion, 
in preference to the use of the swoii, that, 
he believed, amemg the most satisfied of 
their «iubjects, were those w ho had lately 
H ^ 
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come under their ({ominion. AVitlj re- 
spect to the political conduct of other slates 
in India, altliciTgh some of tliern were 
known to have been secrellv plotting, it 
was thought wiser and better to overlook 
iLeir conduct, and, as was the surest course 
and the truest policy, to consult the means 
of conciHating, rather than of iiritatingthe 
governed. Tlierefore, the Isi 2 am and other 
Princes, who had not taken the open patli 
©f war, and appealed to tlie sword, Jiad 
been converled into or strengthened as 
subsidiaries, as the best means of mutual 
safety and security- The happy result 
W’as, that all India, at the present moment, 
was in a state of profound tranquillity ; 
and the renewal of war, though not abso- 
lutely impossiI)lu, was, in the highest 
degree, improbable. lliose who knew 
India best, w'ho had the most general 
knowledge of the subject, were of opi- 
nion, that it was scarcely possible for 
the peace of that country to be interrupte{l 
except through our oun misconduct, and 
with such misconduct he hoped they 
slioiild never be justly reproachable. 
V.’hen, at tlie close of tlie late war in 
India, they met in that Court, with uhat 
boundless applause did they not dwell on 
the conduct of their troop*' ! How earn- 
estly did they f.hank csery part of tiiose 
gallant forces who IihcI aciiieved such 
proud results i If be did not now en- 
large on their merits, it did not originate 
in any want of gratitude. Tliey h<..i for- 
merly, in that place, with one common 
voice and feeling, endeavoured to do jus- 
tice to their annies, and to those able 
Commanders who had so often led them 
to victory. The noble person, who vras 
the particular object of their approbation 
this day, had, since that time, been anx- 
iously employed, before he quitted the 
service, perhaps for ever, in doing every 
thing that lay in his power for the amelio- 
ration of the soldier’s condition ; and he 
(Mr. Jackson) was quite sure, that every 
advantage which could properly be grant- 
ed to their officers, would be cheerfully 
conceded to them. But if, in the mean 
time, amongst the various projects that 
might b« laid before the Executive Body, 
any plan should be offered which more 
pj^cularly favoured the junior brandies 
of their military service, he was sure it 
would be received wdth the kindest dis- 
pofdtmn towards them. They were looked 
up to as the fathers of their young civi- 
lians, and to them the service was at once 
render^ beneficial, by paternal care and 
salutary regulation. He wished the same 
kindness, the same feeling, the same en- 
dearing relationship to be extended to the 
younger branches of their army. Such 
was die nature and constitution of that 
army, that many years must roll away, 
before their young oincers could tasfe that 
which was a soldier^ best and dearest 
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meed, advancement iu rank and honour. 
He partook strongly of those feelings, 
which he believed pervaded the Court, in 
favour of their young mililar)' servants ; 
who, he hoped, would ever be as much 
considered the children of the Company 
as their young civilians, or any other 
branch of their service. He hawi little 
moie to add, except to remaik, that. tlie 
prc'-eut situation of the Company 
precisely what the Hon. Chairman had 
staled; and, if he (Mr. Jackson) had 
treated the subject in more measured 
phrase trian such a histoiy of success 
might be supposed to require, he had done 
so, because be wished not to make any 
impression, save that winch was founded 
on the strong facts that had been laid 
before the Court. Was it for him to 
panegyrize tlie conclusion of the Nepau- 
lese w'ar, their approbation of which the 
Directors had recorded, and which the 
Proprietors had so highly praised ? Was 
it for him to enlarge on the extermination 
of the Piudarrees, when the Court had 
recorded the history of their outrages, 
and the glorious lermination of their 
power to do wrong? \Va*> it for him to 
applaud and consecrate the genius and 
foresight that could enter into the cabinets, 
nay. into the very’ breasts of the Maliratta 
Princes; that could detect their treachery, 
profound as it was, and prepare the way for 
conquest by precaution ? Was it for him 
to go beyond the resolution of the Court 
of Directors, which stated those facts, and 
proclaimed that our Indian empire was 
not ooly tranquil at present, but peifectJy 
secure from future attacks? It would 
be unbecoming in liim, this day, to at-- 
tempt, by eloquence, to add to claims like 
these. As little could he add to the high 
private character, which, some time ago, 
the Noble Marquis recei\ed in that Court; 
and sure he was, tliat a dignified and 
correct private character must ever pro- 
duce the best possible effects on such a 
Government as that of India — and tliat 
advantage had been theirs ! {Hear, hear/) 
All these points were generally known ; 
and he would sit dowm in the hope and 
belief that the feelings of the Proprietors 
w ould mark their sense of them in the 
most cordial manner. But acknowledg- 
ment of the merits of the Noble IMarquis 
would not stop there ; a grateful public 
would learn, in other places, what tljey 
owed to this great character : and how much 
the country bad profited by his labours. 
And, in the name of that country, he 
hoped, that when the Marquis of Hast- 
ing came back, with all the experience 
w'bich he bad acquired, with a character 
so high and transcendant, in which wis- 
dom and virtue were alike conspicuous, 
that the nation would so justly appreciate 
his value, as to call him to its councils* 
and not, as was the case with his Noble 
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predecessor, allow abilities of the firat 
order to languish in tlie shades of private 
Hfe, which, if awakened, and invited into 
action, would be productive of tlie greatest 
public benefit. (JJeor, hear/) He shoud 
now conclude, with a motion, comprising 
the leading points contained in their for- 
mer resolutions, in order to establish one 
pertect whole, and shew the ground of 
their warm and hearty concurrence in 
the resolution of the Court of Directors. 
{Hear, hear/) Mr. Jackson then read the 
following resolution : 

“ Resolved unanimously, That this Court 
most cordially concur with the Court of 
Directors in their estimation of tlie un- 
remitting zeal and eminent ability, with 
which the most Noble the Marquis of 
Hastings has, during a period of nearly 
nine years, administered the Government 
of British India, with such high credit to 
himself, and advantage to the interests of 
the East-India Company. 

“ That this Court, referring to the senti- 
ments expressed by themselves and the 
Court of Director^, in Dec. on 

returning thanks to Lord Hastings for 
his skilful and successful operations in the 
war against the Nepaule’-e; to tlieir 
resolution of the 5d of February ISly, 
rccogidzing the wisdom and energy of 
those measures which extinguished a great 
predatory power that had established itself 
in the heart of Hindoostan, whose exist- 
ence, experience had shewn to be alike 
incompatible with the security of the 
Company’s possessions, and the general 
tranquillity of India, applauding at the 
same time the foresight, promptitude, and 
Vigour with wliich his Lordship, by a com- 
bination of military with political talents 
had anticipated and encountered the pro- 
ceedings of an hostile confederacy' among 
the Mahratta States, defeated thcjr armies, 
reduced them to submission, and material- 
ly lessened their means of future aggres- 
sion ; referring also to the resolution cf 
the Court of Directors of the 10th March 
1819, in which they appeal, at the close of 
two glorious and successful w'ars, to the 
records of the East-India Company, for 
the great services which his Lordship’s 
unwearied assiduity and comprehensive 
knowledge of the Company’s af^'rs, had 
enabled him to render to its most impor- 
tant interests ; this Court cannot but 
with the highest satisfaction witness their 
Executive Authority again coming forward 
at the termination of a career so useful 
and brilliant, to express and promulgate 
their sense of his Lordship’s exalted merit, 
and their deep regret that domestic cir- 
cumstances should withdraw him from the 
government of their Asiatic Territories. 
That tfiis Court strongly participate in 
that regret, and request the Court of 
Directors to convoy to tlie Marquis of 
Hastings Governor-General and Com- 


mander in Chief, their expri.»t>ioiis of 
their unfeigned admimtiou, gratitude, and 
applause !*’ 

Mr. AV/.— “ Feeling the utmost ad- 
miration for the character of the Noble 
Matquis, and concurring entirely in the 
sentiments expressed by the Hon. and 
Learned Mover, I beg leave to second 
the resolution.” 

The Hon. D. ICinvaird said, tlie time was 
at length arrived, vi hen the Court of Direc- 
tors had thought fit to call on the Court 
of Proprietors to express their opinion 
on the civil administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings They had summoned the 
Proprietors, on that day, to lay before 
them the joint expression of their thanks 
and thci’r regret; or rather, he ought to 
say, of their grief and their gratitude, for 
such seemed to be the order and sueces-' 
sionof their feelings, as recorded in their 
resolution. Tliey bad summoned the? 
Proprietors, to sympathize in tliis expres- 
sion, and they had farther added tlie ex- 
pression of their anxiety, that this declara- 
tion of their grief and their gratitude 
should be prenudgatfd iu India, before 
ti e Marquis of Ha&tings shaJi have left 
its shores. One ground for that anxiety 
he could fully appr^jc’ate and well under- 
stand ; but how it came to be so strangely 
introduced between these resolutions, 
nay, to stand prominent, not only as the 
preamble, but as the sole reason given for 
returning their thanks, did, he confes.6ed, 
purzle his conjectures. If it arose from 
belief that the arrival of this expression 
of their grief and their gratitude ou tlie 
shores of India was necessary to enable 
the Noble Marquis to descend with digni- 
ty and with grace from that throne, to 
wliich hi.s talents and his virtues had given 
its real strength and its true splendour; 
if the Court of Directors thought their 
testimony necessary for &uch a purpose, 
then would be say, he hoped without 
fence, that in his opinion they had greatly 
miscalculated both their own and their 
officer’s position. If they thought that, 
at tlus time of day, the thanks cf the 
Court of Directors could command from 
their Indian countrjTneu an undiscrinaiiiat^. 
ing praise, wliich “waited not on the^ 
judgment,” they were, he feared, some 
quarter of a century behind the 
gence and the intellect of the day. Wa» 
&e moral improvement and elevation of 
their fellow-subjects in India (the work 
of their o%vn improved system), unmarked, 
or overlooked by them on this occasion? 
He did think, at all events, that the ex- 
pression of that anxiety on such an oc- 
casion, was, to say the least of it, but a 
very simple part of their proc^ings. 
AVJiat mu.'.t be the interpretation whi<^ 
any individual of the Indian public — wbat 
interpretaMon could even the Marquis of 
Habtiug'' hiui'.eif, if he rca<l their ro^olu 
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tion over a second time, put on this ex- 
pression of their anxiety ? Why, it must 
be considered as an admission that they 
had heretofore been slow and neglectful 
to declare their acknowledgment of that 
ability, which had been acknowledged and 
applauded in every part of the East. The 
thanks of the Court, to be effectual, ought 
to be fitly timed as well as fitly directed, 
and he conceived, that those who had now 
so tardily introduced this proposition, 
were open to the reproach of not having 
fitly timed it. He had, on more than 
one occasion, felt it to be his duty to call 
on tlie Court of Directors to pass judg- 
ment on the civil conduct of their Gover- 
nor General. It was a judgment for 
which, on the part of the Noble Marquis, 
he had a right to call. He had purposely 
abstained from going farther, than to pro- 
test against their extraordinary silence. 
He was told, on thc^ occasions, that there 
were no documents on which the Directors 
could come to a decision. He therefore 
demanded now, where were those docu- 
ments ? Had they arrived ? and, if they 
had, why were they not produced ? He 
found no allusion made to them in tlie 
resolutions of the Court of Directors; 
but, if they were in existence, why were 
they not laid before the Court? Why 
were not the Proprietors apprized of those 
documents, and of their contents ? But, 
instead of any allusion being made to 
them, or any evidence or symptom of a 
calm deliberation, of a mature inquiry, he 
foimd nothing but a naked vote, passed 
too in terms on the spur of an occasion. 
Tlie Directors said, they wished to pass 
and promulgate this vote before the Mar- 
quis of Hastings shall have left India, 
He knew not how that was, but from its 
terms there were some who might think 
that, instead of wishing to pass it bforsy 
they were desirous to pass it because he 
was about to leave India. Certainly the 
resolution might bear that interpretation ; 
and this he would say, that that man must 
be a most injudicious, indiscreet, and un- 
bending enemy indeed, who would not 
lend himself to such a proceeding, at 
such a moment ; because it was an ap- 
proved maxim of policy to build a bridge 
of gold, nay, an arch of triumph, for a 
retreating foe. He, therefore, most deep- 
ly r^retted that this resolution was laid 
before the Proprietors only at the present 
day. Their cold regrets, and their halting 
thanks, might (if, favoured by the ele- 
ments) still find the Marquis of Hastings 
on his Indian throne ; but they would be 
lost in the ardent applause, the clamorous 
gratitude, and the sincerer sighs of those 
who had seen with their own eyes, and 
felt in their own families, the blessings of 
his paternal government. He had felt 
it his duty to the Court of Proprietors, a 
duty which, thourh painful, he owed to 


them, to say thus much, in order to vindi- 
cate them from any participation in that 
extraordinary indifiPerence w'hich appeared 
to have prevailed in the Court of Direc- 
tors, towards the merits of the nine years 
administration of their Governor General. 
He thought the Court of Directors werb 
chargeable with this neglect, as being the 
parties to whom all information on the 
subject was necessarily communicated. 
It certainly was no reproach to the Pro- 
prietors, if, in the course of what had 
been pleasantly called a seven years’ tran- 
sition from the blessings of war to the 
distresses of peace, their minds were 
directed to the consideration of various 
subjects, which distracted their attention 
from what was passing in India. But 
this excuse did not apply to the Dilators ; 
from them they had a right to expect an 
anxious attention to the interests of the 
Company, and to the character of their 
Government ; from them, therefore, Aey 
had a right to expect a prompt notice of 
the conduct of the Governor-General. It 
was, he confessed, with pain that he felt 
it necessarj’ to introduce such observations, 
and to make such a preface to the support 
which he deemed it proper to give to the 
thanks, however inadequate, which were 
now offered to the Marquis of Hastings. 
Tliose thanks were brought forv’ard, he 
conceived, most tardily, and in a manner 
that conveyed little honour on those with 
whom they originated. The proceedings 
of the Court of Directors ought to have 
been calculated to lead, instead of slowly 
following in the rear of public opinion. 
It was unquestionably more pleasing to 
turn to the merits of the Marquis of 
Hastings, rather than to descant on the 
indifference which he had shewn to have 
been manifested towards those merits. It 
would be entirely unbecoming the occa- 
sion, for him to conjecture what were the 
minute causes which created that strange 
indifference towards the Noble Marquis. 
If it were an important duty to punish 
and correct misconduct, sure he was that 
it was a duty, equally incumbent on ffierfi, 
in a moral sense, indeed it was an engine 
of good ten times more powerful in their 
hands, to take care that upright, honour- 
able, and beneficial government was re- 
warded with due praise, and was riot 
passed over with cold indifference. He 
thought the Court of Proprietors could 
not be justly charged with such indiffer- 
ence; and he protested, in their name, 
l^t the Indian public, their enlightened 
countrymen, should take up what he con- 
sidered w’ould be a fatal opmion, namely, 
that they, the Proprietors, were indifferent 
to the exemplary good conduct, nOt mere- 
ly of the Governor- General, but of ^1 
those who w’ere placed in authority iri icrijr 
Indian Empire. The proceedings whWh 
had of late vears taken place in India, 
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were destined to make tliat country, Of the Hon. Chairman, had, as if by tnagic 
which had in former times been a subject power, grasped, in a moment, the widest 
of national reproach, a point to which extent, and fathomed the depths of their 
every Englishman might refer wuth pride best and dearest interests. He would not 
and with pleasure. He might, when con- point out particular instances as worthy of 
templating the improved condition of the particular notice, when he called on the 
people, exclaim, “ it is British education Proprietors to look at, to admire, and to 
and British humanity that have effected applaud all that had been done by the 
so much for the happiness of India.'* Noble Marqnis. He knew of no testi- 
{Hear, hear /) He hoped in God that the mony, after all, which could so decidedly 
sentiments he expressed would be echoed prove the excellence of a Government, as 
by the Coiut of Propnetors, and that they the flourishing state of the country go- 
would shew they were keenly alive to the vemed ; and, therefore, he called upon the 
merits and conduct of the authorities Proprietors to consider and appreciate the 
who ruled in India. Their constant and state of their Indian empire at that mo- 
superintending vigilance would, he was ment. If he were told, that it was difficult 
confident, be found the best stimulus to to bring it home to their eyes, within such 
their continuing to act in the manner they a scope as would enable them to satisfy 
bad hitherto done. It would not surely tlieir judgment, he would appeal to that 
be expected, that, in commenting on the which was really the best evidence, “ uni- 
merits of the illustrious person, the cessa- versal opinion,** on the subject. He would 
tion of whose government they were met appeal to their fellow-countrymen in India, 
that day to deplore, he should minutely He would ask them to name the statesman, 
detail ail his achievements. He might in whose hands they would confide their 
here be permitted to say, that it would not property, to whose care they w’ould coni- 
perhaps be one of the least ill effects pro- mit their families, to whose direction they 
duced by the tardiness with which the would commit their country, with all its 
Directors had bestowed the praise so justly honour and character, in a time of diffi- 
due to the Noble Marquis ; it would not culty, of contending elements, and con- 
be one of tlie least evils created, by keeping flicting interests ?— they would point to the 
in abeyance and by smothering the merits Marqiiis of Hastings. He would call 
of the Governor General, until they started upon the army, to select the guide, to 
up under their feet, and assail^ every direct and to combine their energies, that 
man, not as a Proprietor only of East- united the greatest humanity with the 
India stock, but in his private station ; it highest military prowess ; that military 
would not, he repeated, be one of the least prowess, distinguished too by a calmness 
evils attendant on such conduct, that they of judgment which enabled him to turn 
had not met in that Court the moment every circumstance to advantage ; that hu- 
they heanl he was coming home, in order manity which led him to weep over the 
to give him their thanks for the past, and least unnecessary shedding of blood ? Hie 
to express their intreaties that he would answer would be, the Marquis of Hastings, 
continue to administer the government of He would appeal to the members of their 
that country, over which he had so long and civil institution^ in India, to the friends of 
so ably presided. He lamented the tardy learning, of science, and of the arts, to 
course diat had been pursued for this fliose who were the ornaments of social life, 
reason, and he thought it a most sub- to name the presiding and tutelary genius 
stantial ground for objecting to that course, in whose protection they university con- 
But, let it not be supposed that, with the fided, who was peculiarly fitted to mark 
return of the Noble Marquis, lie appre- tlieir progress and appreciate their matiuity, 
hended the benefits of his government and he would be answered, with one uni- 
wouid cease j if he thought so, deep versaj voice, with the name of the Marquis 
indeed would be his regret. No, his wise of Hastings. He stated this, fearless of 
policy would be followed : for the time, contradiction ; and every day would more 
he was sure, was far distant, when the acts and more prove, that he did not take a 
of the Marquis of Hastings would cease visionary view of the subject. Was he to 
to be viewed, each in their several depart- be asked for a proof of the statesman-like 
ments, as the object of distinct and separate ability of the Marquis of Hastings ; was 
admiration ; as the best example for those he to he called on to shew tliat his conduct, 
whose duty it would be to appreciate his as Governor General, was rather a subject 
merits, and to accelerate the accomplish- of eulogium than of complaint ; in such 
ment of his views. It could hardly be case, he would claim as his own all those 
expected, that he should attempt to arrest recorded grounds on' which the Court of 
the attention of the Court, by recapitulating Directors, the Court of Proprietor, and 
the various important features of the go- the two Houses of Parliament, had thanked 
vemment of the Noble Marquis, or by the Marquis of Hastings for his military 
endeavouring to trace, through its multi- conduct as Commander-in-Chief. He 
farious and intricate paths, the working of would claim as his own the sentiments 
•that master spirit, which, to use the words delivered iti that Court, on the occasion of 
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those thanks, as the many proofs winch 
now challenged tlie Company to erect a 
monument of political fame to his Lord- 
ship as Governor General, who, he would 
'venture to predict, would be consideri*d 
^reafter as the greatest statesman that ever 
ruled in India. He would claim those 
sentiments from their own records. He 
begged to remind the Court, that he, at the 
time of which he spoke, entertained the 
same feelings that he now expressed. His 
was not a querulous tone, taken up on the 
sudden ; he appealed to the recollection 
of gentlemen, whether, on that occasion, 
not only himself, but his Hon. Friend near 
him (Mr. Hume) had not claimed for the 
Marquis of Hastings, as Governor Gene- 
ral, tliat judgment wl ich, for some stiange 
reason, which he did not choose to investi- 
gate, and on which he would offer no con- 
jecture, was at that time withheld from the 
Noble Marquis. MTiat were the terms in 
which they had twice offered him their 
thanks, for his military conduct, and in 
which they had afterwards agreed to a 
grant of money, which w'as equivalent to a 
third vote of thanks? It would be recol- 
lected by the Court, that, before any tlianks 
were offered to the Marquis of Hastings, 
the Court had been called on to vote its 
approbation of .the conduct of Sir D. Och- 
terlony. It was remarked, at the time, by 
him and others, that it was a strange thing 
to come forward with a vote of thanks to 
an inferior officer, for a solitary act, when 
the Marquis of Hastings was himself in 
the held. He and his friends had then 
stated^ that, as a matter of decency, thanks 
should be previously voted to the Noble 
Marquis. They w'ere, however, answered, 
that thanks so voted would take in all the 
circumstances of the war, and, therefore, 
they were withheld. Now, he w ould ask, 
were the terms in which they had thanked, 
at a subsequent period, the Marquis of 
Hastings, for his military conduct, the 
same which they had adopted in thanking 
Sir D. Ochteriony for Iiis mllitarj' achieve- 
ment ? Certainly they were not. Tlie 
thanks to the Marquis of Hastings ran 
thus : “ That the thanks of this Court be 
presented to the IMost Noble the IMarqnis 
of Hastings, Knight of the Garter, for the 
great and signal wisdom, slill, and ewergy, 
so-«iMently displayed by his Lordship, in 
fdannmg and conducting the late military 
operations against the Pindarrees, of which 
the- hap^ result has been the exiinction 
orajH^atory power, establishing itself in 
ihe he«t ef the empire, whose existence 
erpenecee bad shewn to be alike incora- 
patilde wid* the security of the Company’s 
p<^essions, and the general tranquillity of 
India.” - -And then came that piece of 
hyptjwitical cant, against which he had 
entjW^his soienm protest on that occasion, 
being perfectly convinced that it was dhe 
to' the honour of the Court, and to the 
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feelings of their fellow-subjects in India, 
to abstain from that sort of sidewind cen- 
sure, which may perhaps have been for- 
merly deserved by their Governments, but 
wliich was now entirely unjust. The sub- 
ject of India has, thank God, ceased to be 
what it w'as formerly, namely, the mere 
foundation on which parties in this countiy 
might build their attacks on each other. 
That state of things had faded away, before 
the good sense and improved feeling of the 
people ; and the time had arrived, when 
they could dare to exercise a fair judgment 
on the affairs of India, and view our con- 
quests there, without the canting habit of 
reproach to the country, or to those by 
whom they had been achieved. But, what 
ilid the next paragraph of this vote of 
thanks set forth ? It said, “ That tliis Court, 
while it deepli/ regrets any circumstances 
leading to the extensi'jii of the Company's 
territory, duly appreciates the foresight, 
promptitude, and vigour, by which the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, by a 
great combination of polilicid and military 
talent, dispersed the gatheiing elements of 
a hostile confederacy amongst the Mahratta 
states against the British power in India.” 
Tiiese were thanks, be it observed, to the 
Cotnmander-hi - Chkf, not to the Governor- 
General. And what was the language with 
which the Chairman introduced the resolu- 
tion to that Court ? He stated, that “ The 
papers which had been laid before the Pro- 
prietors afforded proofs the most manifest 
of the ability, foresight, and wisdom, with 
which the Noble Marquis had met the 
exigencies of the times." If these observa- 
tions applied to mere military skill, he did 
not understand them. Again, the Hon. 
ChaTman observed, that the details and 
dispatches to which ho had adverted, fur- 
nished ample reason for satisfying every 
unprejudiced mind of the absolute and 
decided necessity of the Pindarree war.” 
What, he would a‘'k, had that to do with 
thanks to a military man, who could not, 
in that capacity, exercise any opinion as to 
the ju-stice or necessity of the contest ? 
Here it w'as quite evident that the Go- 
vernor General, and not the Coiinnander- 
in-Cliief, was, as he ought to have been, 
alluded to. The wdiole of the proceedings 
connected with the Pindarree w'ar, were 
described as displaying “ coosumnoats 
ability, skill, energj*, and foresight,” and 
then, “ O most lame and impotent con- 
clusion 1” you vote thanks to the Com- 
mandcr-in- Chief ! This farce was com- 
mented on, at the time, with great justice 
and propriety, as every way unworthy of 
the Court. He now came to another in- 
stance of political cant, which Ijad been 
adopted elsewhere byj^stinguished public 
character. He thougm it was necessary to 
speak out on this occasion ; and, lest fh6 
to whom he alluded should here- 
after stand a chance of being treated as TR 
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as the Jilarquis of Hastings had been, he 
would endeavour to open las eyes, and 
shew him whom he had to de^ with ; 
although he did not doubt but that indivi- 
dual possessed sufficient ingenuity to pre- 
vent himself from being subjected to si- 
milar treatment. Mr. Canning moved the 
thanks of tlie House of Commons to tlie 
Marquis of Hastings, and, in doing so, he 
set out with saying, “ This vote, I wish 
the Houae to understand, is intended 
merely as a tribute to the military conduct 
of the campaign, and not, in any wise, as a 
sanction of the policy of the war.” Who 
was it that gave the Right Hon Gent, 
the cue to hold such language as this ? 
I^e would answer, the Court of Directors. 
He charged it on tliem; and he blamed t!ic 
Right Hon. Gent, for having followed in 
their train, and thus assumed tlie garb of 
their instrument on such an occasion. For 
he would shew, from the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own speech, that he did not like 
the task which had been imposed on him, 
and that his own good sense condemned 
the course he was taking. The Right 
Hon. Gent, went on to say ; I do not 
wish tlie policy of the war to bo discussed 
on this occasion. The political character 
of Lord Hastings’ late mea-iuros forms no 
part of the question upon which I shall ask 
the House to decivlo. In agreeing to the 
vote to wlucli I trust they u ill agree this 
evening, they will diannss altogether from 
their consideration the preliminary ob- 
servations with which I introduce it.” 
What was the meaning of this? Wliy 
the Right lloa. Gent. 'introduce 
preliminary obsen'atioiis, which, when they 
came to decide on the proposition, were to 
be studiously forgotten? Tlie Right Hon. 
Gent, next observed : I approach the 
subject, Sir, with the greater caution and 
delicacy, because I know with how much 
jealousy the House and the country arc in 
tbehabit of appreciating the triumphs of our 
arms in India.” The late Speaker, he re- 
collected, had declared, upon one occasion, 
that he was quite shocked, quite horrified, 
at the exposition of cerhiin corrupt prac- 
tices in the House of Commons, prac- 
tices at which their ancestors would have 
staitled with indignation. Now the jea- 
lousy of the House of Commons, with 
respect to the “ triumphs of our arms in 
India,** he took to be precisely such 
another figure of speech, liteially meaning 
nothing. “jealousy” was, in truth, 

a cant phrake, with which, some thirty or 
forty years ago, party and political charac- 
ters, who had no other stock in trade, were 
in the habit of gambling. At that time 
India was made the scapegoat, to draw the 
attention of the people from what was 
doing at home. But that was no longer 
&e case ; and he complained, that while 
' ? intellect of the day wasrapidly 

ground, the Court of Directors 
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appealed to stand slill. li it were other- 
wise, they surely must have perceived 
that this affectation of jealousy was nothing 
but mere political cant, the creature of a 
period long gone by. It did appear to 
him most extraordinary, looking at the 
words used by iVIr. Canning, tliat he 
should have called on the Ilou'^e to abstain 
from any decision witli lespect to the po- 
licy pursued by the Marquis of Hastings. 
His expression was, “I am confident, 
that, in the present instance (and I verily 
believe on former occasions, w liich are gone 
by) a case is to be made out, as clear for 
the justice of the Britisli cause, as for the 
prowess of the British aims.” And, 
having made out that case, he decline 
calling for a t ote on the policy of the war, 
although he admitted that the justice ia 
which it was commenced was as great as 
the prowess with which it was conducted. 
What he most particularly complained of 
was, that the vote of tlianks contained 
nothing about the justice of the war, which 
formed a very prominent feature of the 
Right Hon. Gent.’s speech; so that tliose 
w’lo read the former, and w'ho did not see 
the latter, might be led to a false conclu- 
sion. He iiad eulogized tlie Noble Msr- 
qnU more for the jusace of the war than 
even for the able manner in which it w'a* 
conducted ; and the only way in which he 
could ride out of the difficulty in which he 
was placed, the only mode by which he 
could av4)id demanding an acknowledg- 
ment of the sound policy that had distin- 
gubbed the administration of the Marquis 
of Hast:! 2 gi, was by alludirtg to the jea- 
lousy of the House of Commons. There 
was sufficient to be found in the viitue 
and talent displayed by their countrymen 
in India, to uphold their dnracter for jus- 
tice ; and the Company were not to be told, 
when tiiose honourable me.n had performed 
deeds highly ber.cHcial to tlie countrj', that 
the jealousy of the House of Commons was 
interposed between them mid their just re- 
ward. The Right Hon. Gent., in moving 
thanks to the IMarquis of Hastings, felt the 
absurd position in which he was placed 
most strongly. He could not detail the 
history of the Pindarree and Maliratta war 
without ackr.ou ledging the statesman-Uke 
policy of the BJarquis of Hastings, al- 
though he called on the House to 
from their minds the consideration , of 
policy. For his part, he (Mr. ti. 
uaird) locked upon it to be a war tif 
rather than of militaiy prowess. Statos- 
manlike ability, woaderful foresi^tb. aod 
decisive energy, formed the principal Ma- 
tures of that war. Such a systeoMtic c&so- 
bination of foresight and energy* left but 
little opportunity for fighting, except on. a 
few oQtasioas* who'e a necessity, whyfa 
wa3 impossibk for the to 

guard against, happened to . The 

very circumstance of the Pindarree .force 
Voi. XIV. T 
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bting composed of predatory marauders, 
without baggage, witljout artillery, who, 
in a moment, disappeared in all directions; 
who, to use a very good figure, by which 
Mr. Canning had illustrated the subject, 
were as a globule of quicksilver, which, 
having dispersed for a moment, under the 
pi-essure of the finger, reunited as soon as 
that pressure was withdrawn ; the very 
nature of that force rendered it estrernely 
difficult to strike a decisive blow at them. 
Scindia was known to be intriguing with 
them; he had promised to support them 
in his territor>', and, if necejisary, to pro- 
vide for their retreat. We were bound by 
treaty not to enter the Rajpoot states for 
the purpose of intercepting them; and, 
had we made the attempt, Scindia would 
no doubt have complained of a violation of 
our treaties, which he would turn into an 
excuse for his own treachery. The Mar- 
quis of Hastings foresaw all this, and 
made suitable arrangements to meet every 
difficulty. He ga\e Scindia to undcr- 
sta^nd that he was aware of his intrigues, 
and he compelled that Chief to enter into 
a new treaty, engaging him to assist the 
British poweragainst the Pindarrees. JVIeer 
Khan, who had also determined to join in 
hostilities against the Company, was put 
down w'ith equal promptitude. By one 
vigorous and decisive effort, the Marquis 
of Hastings actually obliged him to dis- 
band hisarmy, consisting of fifty battalions, 
and to give up no less than one hundredand 
fifty pieces of cannon. AH this was effected 
without the knowledge of the Pindarries. 
They werejgnorant that their friends had 
been detached from them, and when the 
Noble Marquis took the field against those 
predatory hordes, he found them inclosed 
in the nrt which his wisdom had prepared 
for them All this time, not a cannon was 
fired ; all this was effected by the mastery 
of genius, not by the strength of the sword. 
What happened beyond this ? Why, some 
of our rillies proved treacherous. Now 
hOw could that treachery be met and dis- 
comfited ? That surely must be tlie work 
of the Governor- General ; to trace the dark 
designs of faithless allies was not the duty 
of the Commander-in- Chief. Tlie Mar- 
quis of Hastings had ascertained that the 
Peishwa was treacherous ; he knew not, 
indeed, the moment when the explosion 
would burst forth, but he was perfectly 
prepared to send assistance to those who 
were likely to suffer by it, because he was 
convinced that it would happen. In these 
important proceedings, he was undoubted- 
ly assisted by men of talent. Pie was not 
a Briareus; he had not a hundred arms to 
meet every exigency in person in every 
quarter. His efforts were seconded by 
tSien of congenial ntinds ; by individuals, 
who, as had well been remarked, bad, in 
tiM performance of the duties that devolved 
onthera^ become heroes as well as states- 


men. But, was it a reproach that he was 
^rved by able men? Ought their talents 
to detract from his merits? He would, 
on the contrary, say, that however great the 
skill displayed by individuals employed in 
different situations under any particular 
Government, the total amount of talent 
was always in proportion to the master- 
mind that guided the whole machine. 
(^Eear,hear/) Such a man as the Mar- 
quis of Hastings must be well seized, be- 
cause he would countenance no man that 
did not serve him well. Mr Canning 
felt thi‘j, when he was going through the 
history of the war, and detailing, not the 
mere military prowess by which it was dis- 
tinguished, but the statesmanlike skill 
which was displayed in all the proceedings 
to which it gave birth. It w^as not a little 
remarkable, that as truth was the strongest 
incitement to the exertion of eloquence, so it 
was that Mr, Canning was most eloquent 
when describing the matchless bravery of 
English soldiers; of men, whom he charac- 
terized as a band of heroes, rather than 
an army of their fellow-subjects. Here, in- 
deed, he was eloquent : but he felt himself 
embarrassed w hen he came to speak of the 
Marquis of Hastings. When he touched 
upon his conduct, in a political point of 
view', it was not so much to praise him, as 
to apologise for him. Speaking of the new 
treaty entered into with Scindia, he said, 
‘‘ whether, in this respect, Scindia acted 
under the impulse of fear, or was persuaded 
by arguments addressed to his interest and 
ambition, the prudence of the Governor 
General is equally conspicuous ; it detracts 
nothing from military bkill to ha\e been 
aided by political sagacity.** Tlie Right 
Plon, Gent, should have reversed the sen- 
timent; he should have said, “ it detracts 
nothing from political sagacity to have 
been aided by military skill.** (Hear, 
/tear/) The strange apologies which the 
Right Hon, Gent, had made, for going 
into the history of the origin of the war, 
ought to have been withheld, if it were 
determined not to call for a vote on Rie 
policy which bad been pursued, and then 
the rest of the speech w'ould have been 
proper, since it would have applied to the 
other officers, as weU as to the Commander- 
in-Chief. Now, with all submission to 
his Learned Friend, those votes of thanks, 
with w hich he had prefaced bis resolution 
for the military conduct of the Marquis of 
Hastings, if they were really thanks for 
military services only, had nothing at all 
to do with the great subjects which were 
that day under discussion, and which re- 
ferred to the civil conduct of the noble 
Marquis. He conceived that the manner 
in which the question had been brought 
forward would prove a lasting hint to 
future Governor-Generals ; and he thought 
it right, therefore, at the present crisis, 
when a new Govemm*- General was g<wg 
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out, that th^ should shew tliat a disposi- 
tion existed, at least in the Court of R-o- 
prietors, to reward merit wherever they 
fbund it. Perhaps it would be thought 
much more proper if he had confined him- 
self solely to the praise of the Marquis of 
Hastings ; but he would put it to the Court 
of Proprietors, whether he had not been 
speaking for the interests of his fellow- 
countrymen in India, for the population 
of that great empire, for the character of 
English t.onour, all over the world, when 
he entered his protest against the cant 
which had been used in thanking tfie No- 
ble Marquis. He would not detain the 
Court with any detail of the military ope- 
rations that had taken place in India, such 
a detail appeared to him to be unnecessary, 
but he entreated the Proprietors (and 
he wished the Court of Directors had taken 
the same notice of the subject as Mr. 
Canning had done in his speech) not to 
be too ready to condemn aggressions in 
India, as it was called. While IMr. Can- 
ning deprecated aggression, he, looking 
to the peculiarity of our situation in India, 
exclaimed, « would to God that we could 
find, or rather that we could long ago 
have found, the point, the resting place, 
at which it was possible to stand ! But 
the finding of that point has not depended 
on ourselves alone.*’ There was another 
document, to which he would call the at- 
tention of the Court— a document which, 
if the Court of Directors had duly appre- 
ciated the increased intelligence of their 
countrymen, they would have laid hold of 
with pride, as containing evidence highly 
honourable to them : he alluded to the 
address of the M.u-quis of Hastings to the 
people of India, for such, in point of fact, 
the address to the inhabitants of Calcutta 
might be co’isidered. That address fur- 
nished the Court of Directors with the 
answer of the English population of India, 
who were there to judge of the conduct of 
the Marquis of Hastings ; who, no longer 
cursed with restrictions on the press, had 
pronounced their judgment, and given 
their united testimony in favour of the 
justice of Lord Hastings’ policy As to its 
success, it was staring in every man’s face. 
The Court of Directors had not, however, 
availed themselves of that valuable docu- 
ment, aware as they must have been of its 
existence. That paper detailed the whole 
course of the Noble Lord’s policy. It 
was a statement plain and forcible, elegant 
and comprehensive; for the Marquis of 
Hastings, like Caesar, was the best historian 
of his own acts. It was distinguished by 
clearness, perspicuity, and conclusive rea- 
soning. "While the Noble IMarquis called 
it a narrative, it was so supported and sus- 
tained by argument, that, taken as a whole, 
he (S'lr. D. Kinnaird) knew of no argu- 
ment ^at could possibly be more convinc- 
This document conttined a lively 


picture of the conduct pursued by the 
Marquis of Hastings. He bad realized that 
which by some was supposed to be a chi- 
merical idea, but which others maintained 
as a favourite doctrine, namely, that public 
opinion was the foundation of our strength 
in India. He might be permitted to say, 
that public opinion was a most powerful 
instrument. It was not only in Govern- 
ments well regulated and balanced, where 
the possibility of its abuse being fore:>een, 
remedies were provided, it was not in such 
Governments only that its beneficial effects 
were chiefly felt ; but public opinion, in a 
country not furnished witli those checksand 
safeguards, was all-powerful; and, if not 
watched, considered, and attended to, might 
turn round, and in the course of a single 
night produce a revolution. Such might 
be the case, if governors were ignorant 
of its workings, and paid no att^tion to its 
existence. The Noble Marquis felt that 
he ought to appeal to his country ; he, 
therefore, sent home that document, and 
he (Mr. Kinnaird) thought tiie Court of 
Directors had done wrong in not using it. 
He again called on them to produce, for 
the information of the Court and of the 
country, the documents on which Uiey bad 
founded their resolution. He was greatly 
pleased with the details wliich the Hon. 
Chairman had given on the subject of 
finance, and he perfectly coincide wltlt 
the Learned Mover, in his view of the 
financial and political conduct of the Noble 
IVlarquis. That he was not indifferent as 
to the administration of justice in India, 
was manifest from the minute whidi, in 
1815, the Noble Marquis had drawn up on 
that subject. He appealed to the records of 
that House, for conclusive and ample proo& 
of the extraordinary zeal, the deep anxiety 
of mind, which the Noble Marquis had 
brought to tl)e consideration of all tlie 
Company’s affairs. In each department 
his exertions challenged admiration. He 
was not to point out, at that moment, 
what changes had been made in the ad- 
ministration of justice ; the Noble Mar- 
quis had long ago stated bis opinion on 
^e subject, a fact that could not be 
denied ; and tlie reproach lay rather with 
the Court of Directors, if no chan^ had 
been effected. He, of course, waited for 
their fiat, before he pr<x:eed^ to 
such a change. Important results, he had 
no doubt, would ultimately spring up 
from the labours of the Noble Marqids, 
that would, hereafter, raise still higher 
his fame in the minds of all ,goo(i$nd 
beneficent men. Would they, in ^the 
early part of Ae spring, deny tite^ exist* 
ence of heaX^ because the fruits and 
flmvers of the earth did not at once start 
forth in evidence to tlieir senses ? Ne, 
thfy would ps^tiently fi^r the 
t^ed prioress of vegetation. He thoiight 
the spring of Lord Hastings’ govern- 
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inent had been fatally and unhappily cut 
short; and he hoped no evil influence 
would blast the fruits which must inevi- 
tably, at some future period, be reco'^ized 
as ie produce' of hi'' anxious and un- 
ceasing toil. Had he not done much for 
education in India? Ke had, in all its 
various branches. He was not standing 
there to say, that no institutions had been 
established for the encouragement of 
li^arning, before the ^larvguis of Hastings 
went out ; be could rot weigh in a 
scale, what exactly belonged to one Go- 
vernor, and what ought to be conceded 
to another ; but, in every department, 
the Marquis of Hasting-, had nmeh to 
claim. In a financial point of view, the 
government of the Noble Slarquis must 
be considered most fortunate. He be- 
lieved che day had at length arrived, when 
they had a revenue at least equal to their 
expenditure. If he mistook not, there 
was one fact which superseded all obser- 
vation on this point. It was, that the 
actual receipt of revenue, up to the 30th 
of April, 1821, positively outran the esti- 
mate sent to the Court of Directors some 
time ago. At that period, the realization 
of the estimate was doubted. Every one 
cried out Oh, we must not depend upon 
this; the Governor General is a sanguine 
man.” Now, he liked a sanguine charac- 
ter. Without a due degree of endiusaism 
and of energj', men were apt to degenerate 
into sloth ; and here the Court would see, 
that the sanguine mind of the Noble 
Marquis had not miscalculated tlio re- 
sources of India. He hold in his hand 
one other document, which he would take 
the liberty of reading, because it speke 
more, in a short compass, in favour of the 
system now pursued in India, and was 
couched iii far better language than he 
could hope to command. He thought, in 
the whole histoiy of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings* Government, there was not a ]»oint 
more pleasing than that to which he was 
about to draw their attention. He would 
presently appeal to the words of the Noble 
Marquis; they recorded the feelings and 
sentiments of his mind, anti the result 
wsis a picture so interesting, that it would 
be almost impossible, after viewing it, to 
know how sufficiently to love and estimate 
the character of the man. He had sought, 
on all occasions, for opportunities to 
encourage that high sense of honour 
amongst their servants, which distinguish- 
ed diem from individuals attached to es- 
tablishments in every part of the world. 
Amongst them, the devotion of the finest 
feelings of the heart, and of the finest 
laJents of the mind, to the benefit of their 
country and of mankind, was realized, to 
a much greater extent than was known 
any where else. In his address to the 
^jng men of the College of Fort Wil- 
nihli, in July •la.'sf— young men w'hose 


minds were capable of receiving lasting 
impressions, and he was sure the pre- 
cepts of the Noble Marquis would never 
be forgotten, wliile their object was to 
support the glory and greatness of their 
country — he thus expressed himself: 
‘‘ I repeat that the pre-eminent authority 
we enjoy, is not the fruit of ambitioru 
Force could never have effected the es- 
tablishment of our paramountship, though 
it was necessarily the subsidiary mean 
through which those native states, who 
wished to admit our influence, were en- 
abled to surmount the obstacle *hat check- 
ed their inclination. On what foundation 
then does our supremacy rest ? On that 
opinion of the British character which 
induced the several states, now leagued 
under us, to place implicit reliance on 
our good faith, our justice, and our 
honourable purpose of fostering their 
interests. I have stated it on former oc- 
casions, but I repeat it now with aug- 
mented proof and triumph ; never before 
was there borne so glorious a testimony 
to the principles of a people. ^Vhat does 
history r^cerd, that could be an equally 
pure subject of national pride? British 
sway in India is upheld by the cordial 
concurrence and active ministry of the 
Indian population. Contrast this w'ith 
what you know to have been the tone of 
Roman relations towards subdued or in- 
timidated communities. You well re- 
member a description given in a single 
phrase by a Roman author, which is the 
amplest exposition of his country’s con- 
duct in that respect ; for though he puts 
the charge into the mouth of an enemy, 
it could not have been so advanced but 
for an incontestibic verisimilitude:-*- 
* Cbt solitudinenifaciunt pacetn appellant.' 
Where have we reared the olive branch, 
that multitudes have not flocked, and rp- 
new’cd their suspended industry with all 
tlie glow of conscious security ? Man 
does not flee from our rule ; he seeks it, 
at the expense of breaking through all the 
habits and prepossessions which attach 
him to his native spot. The magistrate 
of Bareilly has reported, that within the 
last tw’elve months there was an addition 
of above two thousand two hundred and 
seventy houses to that city. In one dis- 
trict, which tlie ravages of predatory 
bands had caused to be left wholly un- 
cultivated, and which indet'd had become 
nearly uninhabited, before the expiration 
of one year, after we had provided for 
its safety, there were more than two thou- 
sand ploughs at work; and before the 
completion of the second year, the num- 
ber employed exceeded five thousand. An 
eye-witness from our newly-acquired pos- 
sessions in the vicinity of the Nerbudda, 
has told me that he saw at some of the 
towns, the people busied in levelling 
the fortffications, w’hich had perhaps for 
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generations been the protection of the 
place. On asking the motive, he was 
answered that they should now want space 
for an expected increase of inhabitants, 
besides which, the place would be more 
heathy from tlie free current of air ; and 
r^parts were no longer necessary for 
their security, since they had come under 
the British Government. I have chosen 
these instances from parts of tlie country 
widely separated- The facts, singly, are 
not very material ; but when taken as 
samples of an aggregate, they funiisii 
matter of heartfelt reflection.’* He could 
only find, in the language of the Marquis 
of Hastings himself, an adequate mode of 
describing his character. He was quite 
satisfied, that no address he could make 
in that Court, could produce or leave an 
impression so strong as his own words 
must create, when pointing out die duties 
which were expected to be performed by 
the Company’s servants. “ A specific 
pledge of honour (said his Lordship) 
must be understood as reciprocally exist- 
ing among all the servants of the Hon. 
Company, for the humane, the upright, 
the energetic discharge of their several 
functions ; so tliat he who may be found 
failing, should be deemed to have broken 
his w’ord to his comrade, and to have for- 
feited ever}’ pretension to forbearance. A 
want of definition as to what is incumbent 
on you will be no excuse for neglect. 
Tlie obligations are indeed multifarious ; 
the possible calls on your justice, your 
sagacity, your fii-mness, your exertion, 
your patience, and your kindness, might 
be impracticable to enumerate j but every 
man ought to have a short summary of 
what becomes liiin. When appeals for 
your intervention occur, it will be suffi- 
cient if each of you say to himself, ‘ the 
indigent require a sustaining hand, the 
distressed require soothing, the perplexed 
require counsel, the oppressed require 
countenance, the injured require redress : 
they who present themselves to me in tliese 
predicaments are my fellow-nien, and I 
am a Briton.’ ” Sentiments like these 
would do honour to the best of men in 
the best of times. One point, the conduct 
of the Marquis of Haatings with respect 
U> the press in India, he had omitted to 
notice ; but he the less regretted the omis- 
sion, as he observed that there was a 
Gentleman present (Col. Stanliope) who 
would handle it much better. He thought 
that the conduct of tlie Noble Marquis, 
in removing t’.e restrictions from tlie 
press, entitled him to the gratitude of 
mankind. He cared not fur wliat had 
since occurred, when he recollected that 
the Noble Marquis had deliberately, at 
the council table, sanctioned the removal 
of those restrictions. Urged on, perhaps, 
to women and priests, he might have 
committed himself with an individual ; 


but he would appeal from the Marquis 
of Hastings, thus wrought on, to the 
Marquis of Hastings at the council table. 
He had there done an act which his sub- 
sequent conduct could not afiect, he had 
granted a boon to the people of India 
which demanded their wai'inest gratitude. 

Col. Stanhojye having risen with Mr. 
Hume, observed, that he would willingly 
give way to tlie Hon. Gent.,* but since no 
one would attend to him after having 
listened to such an orator, he must take 
advantage of his start. They were met 
here for the purpose of freely and boldly 
tliscusbing the conduct of the Marquis of 
Hastings’ government, and passing their 
judgment on it. Having been acquaint- 
ed with tbrit Noble Lord from his infancy^ 
having traversed the wide seas with him, 
and lived long under his roof, and under 
his government, he should know some- 
thing of his private and his public charac- 
ter. They had heard, indeed, that emi- 
nent men were most admired at a distance : 
hence, it had become a piece of king- 
craft, or of priestcraft, to keep those exalted 
personages from the public view. Was 
this wisdom? He knew not; but this he 
did know, that tlie Noble Lord was not of 
that stamp. He was most admired by 
those who knew him best. There were no 
hidden vices lurking about his bosom. 
Neither intimacy, nor passion, nor adver- 
sity, nor exaltation, that sad corrupter of 
tlie human mind, could lead him from the 
plain path of duty. He might tlirow wide 
open the portals of his heart without re- 
serve, and secure the esteem of the rigid 
moralist or the stern patriot ; his whole 
ambition was to do good, and his plea- 
sure seemed to emanate from that pure 
source. Witli Bolingbroke, he might 
say, there are superior pleasures in a 
busy life, which C®sar never knew; those, 
I mean, which arise from a faithful dis- 
charge of our duty to the Commonwealth. 
Neither IMontaigne in writing his essays, 
nor Des Canes In building new worlds, 
nor Burnet in fancying an antideluvian 
earth, no, nor Newton in discovering the 
true laws of nature, and a sublime geo- 
metry, felt more intellectual joys than he 
feels, who bends all tlie force of his un- 
derstmding, and directs all his tlioughU 
and actions to the good of mankind.” 

^Vith respect to Lord Hastings’ military 
administration little need be said. The 
admirable discipline of our soldiers, di- 
rected by a scientific and enterprizing 
commander, naturally lead to conquest. 
That discipline, however, had been im- 
proved by the establishment in all regi- 
ments, of interpreters, by Lord Hastings* 
able commentaiies on the proceedingsof 
Courts Martial, and by the scrupulous 
attention paid to administrative , justice ; 
by preventinff soldi^ and tray^I^ on 
the march from qircssng 
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necessity to conSne our legislation to the 
primary principle of justice. ITie lapse 
of half a century, and the operation of 
that principle, have produced a new state 
of society, which calls for a more enlarged 
and liberal policy. The moral duties re- 
quire encouragement ; the arts which 
adorn and embellish life will follow in 
ordinary course. It is for the credit of the 
British name that this beneficial alteration 
should arise under British sway. To be 
the source of blessings to the immense 
population of India, is an ambition worthy 
of our country. In proportion as we have 
found intellect sterile here, the obligation 
is the stronger on us to cultivate it. ’* And 
a minute, dated Council Chamber, May 
4th, 1821 : “ His Exc. in Council ac- 

cordingly commands me to inform you, 
that the Sub-treasurer will be authorized 
to place at the disposal of the Treasurer of 
your Society the sum of seven thousand 
rupees, and to pay to his order monthly the 
sum of five hundred rupees, commencing 
from the 1st instant. The above donation 
and allowance, however, must he subject 
to the confirmation of the Hon. the Court 
of Directors." Col. S. had no doubt, from 
the liberal character of that Hon. Court, 
that they would confirm the grant. With 
respect to tlie extent of education, there 
were in Calcutta one hundred and eighty- 
eight schools, at wliich upwards of four 
thousand children were educated. He 
must not omit to mention, that several 
girls tvere educated at these seminaries, 
though widowhood was denounced against 
any woman who should read the alphabet. 
They must be aware, no doubt, that schools 
had been established in Hindustan from 
time immemorial. In the Hindoo schools, 
however, they had no books of instruction, 
but such as treated of their gods, and 
which inculcated lessons of immorality, 
superstition, and despotism. Hence a bad 
education had proved a curse, as a good 
one must prove a blessing to Hindostan. 
Thus he had demonstrated that virtuous 
education, on a large scale, was first pro- 
moted by Lord Hastings. 

Col. S. would now speak of the free 
press established by Lord Hastings; an 
act that must destroy the superstition 
and despotism of thirty centuries ; an act 
of such importance, tliat he defied any one 
to point out that individual who had effect- 
ed any measure calculated to produce so 
much benefit to mankind. It had been 
said, indeed, that Lord Hastings had 
broken in upon that freedom, by threaten* 
jng Mr. Buckingham with banishment. 
He admitted it, and would not condescend 
to mitigate this act, by commenting on 
Mr. Buckingham’s indiscretions, or by 
representing them as calculated to ruin the 
press, or by comparing this threat, these 
mere words, with acts of former govem- 
aeots. B^des^ were he to speak of Mr. 


B.*s errors, he should think it his duty 
also to mention his great talent and rare 
merit. Lord Hastings had been censured 
for bringing a criminal information against 
Mr. Buckingham, or, in other words, for 
putting in force a law in Hindostan against 
Mr. B., to which every man was subject 
in this boasted land of freedom. Had not 
Cobbett, Horne Tooke, G. Wakefield, 
Burdett, and other eminent men, suffered 
under this law, and was Mr. B. to be 
free from its influence? He wished to 
God he was. But wliat said Sir G. H. 
East, tlie Chief Ju.stice? These were his 
words: The government of the coun- 

try, with the advice and sanction of the 
authorities at home, had established that 
liberty, and he conceived that a free press, 
or the liberty of publication without a 
previous censorship, was calculated to pro* 
duce much good. The licentiousness of 
the press had been carried to an alarming 
excess at home : here it was necessary tliat 
it should be a great deal more guarded 
and cautious ; and if th s were done, and 
free discussions were carried on without pub- 
lic danger or injury to individuals, it might 
be one of the greatest blessings. But if, on 
the contrary, it was not exercised with tem- 
per and discretion, it might become a 
source of much mischief in a country cir- 
cumstanced as this ; and be like throw- 
ing firebrands where gun))Owdfcr lay scat- 
tered around us.” Col. S. here observed, 
that the sound of gunpowder in a court of 
justice was awful indeed : but analyze this 
powder, and they would find that it waa 
composed of extortion and oppression ; 
and the object of a free press was to de- 
stroy this matter. “ The surest way,” 
says Bacon, to prevent seditions, is to 
take away the matter of them : for if the 
fuel be laid, it is difficultto say whence the 
spark shall come that may set it on fire.” 
Suppose, said Col. S., that your governor 
had become corrupt under despotic sway, 
and that the legions of Russia were on 
your frontier with a free press, directed by 
their cunning, and emitting sparks in all 
directions, what w’ould be the conse- 
quence ? Why, that you would be blown 
into another sphere. Col. S. here observ- 
ed, that Sir G. H. East, though a high 
Tory', and though he had been cruelly 
mauled by the Calcutta press, was an 
avow^ enemy to the censorship. Mark, 
too, that he had expressed this opinion in a 
British Court of Justice. Col. S.- next 
referred to the opinion of Mr. Fergussen ; 
he, Col. S., meant the gentleman who 
w’as imprisoned for attempting, with Lord 
Tlianet, the rescue of A. O’Connor, and 
who had constantly been engaged against 
the government in India. In hi^ pleading 
in Mr. Buckingham’s case, he said : ** In 

the extensive field wliicb the Advocate 
General had gone over, he had said there 
were not lees than twenty libels, and he 
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(Mr. Fergusson) did not mean to assert 
that tliere might not be libels or libellous 
matter in the passages he had in view; he 
admitted that many of them were indis- 
creet, imprudent, and even improper pub- 
lications. That learned gentleman had 
told their Lordships, that it was tliree 
years since the boon of the liberty of the 
press had been bestowed on India. He 
would tell them, however, that it was three 
years since the restrictions formerly ille- 
gally imposed on that liberty had Iwen re- 
moved by a statesman, and a friend of 
India, characterized by the liberality and 
magnanimity of his sentiments, who had 
thus conferred an inestimable blessing on 
this country, which would cause him to be 
remembered witli gratitude by future ge- 
nerations ; for if there was any one bles- 
sing likely to be more productive than 
anotoer of great and lasting benefit to 
India, it was certainly that liberty of dis- 
cussion, through the exercise of which 
every suggestion for its improvement iir.d 
the advancement of its interests might be 
brought into the field of fair and open iir- 
gument, and, if proved to be .advantageous, 
adopted for the general good. He was 
ready to admit that the liberty of the press 
was subject to some evils, although he re- 
garded it as the greatest blessing tliat could 
be conferred on society; but he knew of 
no boon that could be granted, winch was 
capable of producing so many beneficial 
effects as this, by its bringing into discus- 
sion, and to the notice of the Government, 
an infinite number of subjects connected 
with the interests of this immense empiie 
over which its sway extended, and with 
the amelioration of the condition of our 
Indian subjects.” 'I'hese passages were 
reported by Buckingham, ana recorded 
in his journal. As an instance of the 
usefulness of the press. Col. S. would 
now mention a work lately published 
by a native named Btissa Mohuna, 
on the polytheism of tile Hindoos, and 
which was in wide circulation. “This 
work,” said an able critic, “is argu- 
mentative in a high degree, interspersed 
wito observations, which for keenness of 
satire would not have disgraced tlie pen of 
Lucian. But there is nothing more cheer- 
ing than the frequent appeals tliis Brali- 
min makes to reason. It is long before 
mankind bring the errors of their ancestors 
to the test of reason. 'When this is done, 
the work of improvement is fairly began ' ” 
The practical effects of the press were 
strongly marked at tlie last festival at 
Jagemaut; there were so few pilgrims 
present there, tliat they were unable to 
drag the car. The Brahmitts called in 
other md. They then moved the ear, but 
all their fervent eloquence could not per- 
suade My one to be pounded to death 
under its ponderous wheels. They now 
fafc of ceranving it to a more central sUua- 
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tion : they may save themselves the 
trouble, for the press once fairly at work, 
will drive it forth with a force superior to 
that of a steam engine. 

In the foregoing remarks Col. S. had 
endeavoured to prove that Lord Hastings 
had spread wide the seeds of a glorious re- 
formation in Asia, and was entitled to 
rank in our annals as a great public bene- 
factor, It might be said, tliat it was 
hazardous, dangerous, to undermine the 
venerable pillars upon which rested the 
Hindoo temple of superstition ; but if 
it were dangerous, they must then cast 
aside all hope of converting them to the 
simple worship of God : for neither 
could they destroy Hindoo superstition 
without discussion, nor cotild they estoblish 
Christianity there, without effecting one of 
the greatest revolutions that ever took 
place in the world; a revolution that 
would change their mode of thinking, 
their manners and customs, their system 
of castes, their laws ; in short, tile whole 
structure of their society. Here, then, he 
called upon the enemies of a free press to 
combat him on the field of argument. He 
contended that the essence of most reli- 
gions consisted in morality, and in tlie 
worship of one God. He spoke especially 
of the followers of Zoroaster, of the Hin- 
doo, Mabomtiiedan and Confucian reli- 
gions ; and he asserted that education 
and a free press could not fail to chasten re- 
ligion and manners in Hindostan and in 
the surrounding world. In support of 
thi,. argument, Lord Kaimes observed, 
“ that the Christian religion could not fail 
to prevail over Paganism, for improvement 
of the mental faculties leads bysure degrees, 
though slow, to the belief of one God." 

I.et them hope tlia? this great revolution 
which had been commenced by Lord 
Hastings, might be followed up by Mr. 
Canning. If, from a mind stored with 
knowledge, and replete with wit, could 
emanate the acts of a gloomy barbarian, 
involving Asia in ages of darkness, super- 
stition, and despotism, might her historian 
speak of him with scorn, or might he never 
reach her shore. But if, as he (Col. S.) 
believed, Mr. Canning had a heart to feel 
for her interests, then he should ever be 
as forward to join his fellow citizens in his 
praise, as he had been to join them in 
praise of his great predecessor. 

Col. S. had only to state in conclusion, 
that he highly approved of the resolutions 
of the Hon. Court of Directors, and of 
those proposed by the Hon. .Proprietor. 
Col. S. then moved two aditional reso- 
lutions ; 

1. “ That the thanks of the Court ^'pre 
due to the Most Noble the Marquis' of 
Hastings, for tlie lasting benefit which lie 
bad conferred on British India, by numer- 
qns irjj^ntions founded for the instruction 

VoL. XIV. ' K * ■ • ' 
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of all ranks and persuasions of people 
under the British Government in India. 

2. ** That it was the opinion of that 
Court, tlje Majquis of Hastings had con- 
ferred a permanent benefit on British India, 
and the sunounding world, by the aboli 
tion of the previous Censorship, and the 
establishment of a Free Press, limited, as 
all civil institutions should be, by mild 
and wholesome laws.” 

The Resolutions were handed in to the 
Chair, but as no Member of the Court 
came forward to second them, they, of 
course, fell to the ground. 

Mr. Hunie said, he would endeavour, as 
shortly as he could, to bring back tlie 
Court to the subject that was really before 
it ; for he was sure, and he would appeal 
to the Hon. Gent, himself who had just 
spoken, whether he bad not consumed a 
large portion of his own time, as well as of 
the time of the Court, in the discussion of 
a question which was not under their con- 
sideration. He did not mean to say tliat 
the topics which the Hon. Gent, had in- 
troduced were of an indifferent nature : 
he felt that they were of great importance ; 
but he appealed to his candour, whether 
they were met to day to take into conside- 
ration the conversion of the Hindoos, or the 
freedom of the press in India ? The Hon. 
Gent, would perceive, that he passed no 
opinion on the justice of his observations, 
he merely thought they were not well- 
timed on the present occasion ; the Court 
would therefore excuse him, if he paid no 
attention to a great part of the Hon. 
Gent, ’s speech, w hich appeared to him to 
be totally irrelevant. At the same time, 
if the Hon. Gent, thought proper, at any 
future period, to bring forward tJie subject 
of missions to India, if he thought fit to 
introduce a discussion on tlie conduct of 
those w'ho w^ere sent out there, if he w ish- 
ed to bring under the consideration of the 
Court the propriety of introducing the 
Christian religion, and the necessity of 
maintaining the liberty of the press, he 
(Mr. Hume) sliould be ready to avow and 
defend his opinions on those various topics. 
But he must say, as a friend to the Hon. 
Gent., that he thought he had not acted 
prudently, by introducing all this irrelevant 
matter at the present moment. His Hon. 
Friend (Mr. D. Kinnaird) had fallen into 
the same error ; he had entertained the 
Court with animadvereions on a speech of 
Mr. Canning, which had nothing to do 
with the present motion, instead of follow- 
ing the course adopted by hla Learned 
Friend (Mr. Jackson), whose olwervations 
went decidedly to the object which the 
Court were met to consider. He did not 
stand forward there as the panegyrist of 
Mr, Canning, or of any other person; 
but, knowing the facts to which his Hon, 
Friend had alluded in his speech, he could 
not, in justice to Mr. Canning, refuse the 


claim he had, as a public man, to have 
those facts stated as tlicy really were. 
He was in the House of Commons at tlie 
time Mr. Canning moved the resolution of 
thanks to the Marquis of Hastings, and 
tlierefore he had an opportunity of ob- 
serving, and of weighing all that had pass- 
ed on that occasion Now, he had rt^on 
to believe, that, so far from Mr. Canning 
having acted in concert wilh, or at the re- 
quest of the Court of Directors, for the 
purpose, as his Hon. Friend had asserted, 
of treating the Marquis of Hastings slight- 
ingly or unjustly, he had adopted the 
course which had been objected to from 
an entirely different, but perfectly defen- 
sible motive. It was but fair towards Mr. 
Canning to state, that, as far as he could 
gather from that gentleman’s words, he de- 
precated the entering, at that time, into tlie 
policy pursued by the Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief, not from any 
indisposition towards the IVIarquis of Hust- 
ings, but because he was not in possession 
of all those documents that W'ere ncccssiuy 
to enable him to judge how far the powers 
with w’liich the Indian Government had 
come in contact had broken treaties, or in- 
fringed those engagements into which they 
had entered. It must be seen, that, to 
have praised, or to have censured the po- 
litical conduct of the Marquis of Hastings, 
until the House of Commons had before it 
such correspondence as would enable it 
to come to a calm conclusion on the merits 
of both parties, on the merits of the native 
powers as well as of the British Govern- 
ment, w ith respect to the origin of the war, 
would have been unfair and premature. 
It struck him, therefore, so far as he could 
judge, that Mr. Canning, in confining the 
vote of thanks to the military part of the 
question, did not act from any low or paltry 
jealousy ; he did so, because he was not 
pwsessed of such information as the House 
would require, with respect to the cause of 
the war ; for in that House, as well as in 
the Court of Proprietors, there w.is a large 
portion of persons, who felt that a farther 
extension of territory was against laW, 
against wisdom, against true policy, and 
against the principles of justice. {Hear, 
hear!) He thought Mr. Canning had, 
under these circumstances, shewn his judg- 
ment and discretion, in beginning his 
speech by requesting the House not to go 
into the consideration of the policy adopted 
by the Marquis of Hastings, but to look 
upon him, on that occasion, as a military 
roan, at the head of an army, since a time 
would’ come when, with respect to his 
policy, he would be put on his defence, 
and thanks or blame would be awarded to 
him, according to his desert. If his Hon. 
Friend considered the matter a little more, 
he would find that he had drawn the most 
inapplicable inferences from the premises 
he had laid down. He had observed, that 
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a former speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, alluding to certain corruptions in 
that House, had exclaimed, that their 
ancestors would startle with indignation 
at the mere mention of such transactions 
and the allusion of an existing jealousy in 
the House of Commons, his Hon, Friend 
treated as a figure of speech of the same 
class and description. But could any 
man, who read the preliminary observations 
of ZMr. Canning with proper attention, 
come to such a conclusion ? He thought 
his Hon. Friend’s statements with respect 
to Mr. Canning were very incorrect. 
Surely he could not deny that such a jea- 
lousy as that adverted to by Mr. Canning 
did exist; surely he must know that Par- 
liament had endeavoured to impress it on 
the Court and on the country. He did 
not think that INIr. Canning was instigated 
by any private feeling, neither did he be- 
lieve that he had acted with any view of 
keeping out of sight, or withdrawing from 
public discussion, tiie conduct of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings ; he was only anxious, 
for the reason which he (Mr. Hume) had 
already given, to confine his motion to the 
success of the British ai*my. Wth regard 
to the subject immediately before the Court, 
he rather doubted how far his Learned 
Friend had acted wisely in proposing hi.> 
resolutions. He understock the usual 
course was, to submit the resolutions of 
the Court of Directors to the Proprietors, 
for their approbation ; and he would state 
why, on this occasion, he wished that 
course to be pursued. His Hon, Friend 
(Mr. Kinnaird) had censured the Court of 
Directors, and INIr, Canning, for not 
having given an opinion on the policy of 
the Marquis of Hastings. But he imme- 
diately answered tliis accusation himself, 
when he asked, “ where are tlie documents 
proving what the conduct of the Noble 
Maiquis has been?” It was quite clear 
that they had no such documents before 
them. He must therefore contend, that 
the blame his Hon. Friend threw on the 
Court of Directors, for not calling on the 
’Proprietors to give an opinion on the 
whole of the conduct, civil and military, 
of the Marquis of Hastings, in tlie absence 
of the necessary documents, was not well- 
founded. There did not appear to him to 
be any ground for blame ; on the contrary, 
he conceived that the resolution to which 
the Court of Directors had agreed, con- 
tained as much praise as the Court of 
Proprietors ought to give, until they were 
put in possession of satisfactory documents. 
He took it for granted, that tr^ere was 
some reason for not givinga distinct opinion 
on the whole couree of policy adopted by 
the Noble Marquis. From the terms of 
the resolution, it was intended to meet the 
Noble Marquis in India. Now, he rather 
thought that it would be better to defer 
giving a general opinion on his conduct, 


until he came to this country. Documents 
would then be adduced in evidence before 
them ; the result of the Noble Marquis’s 
administration up to the latest mcmwit 
would be fairly seen ; and, thus assisted, 
tliey would be able to form a decided opi- 
nion on his policy ; an opinion the more 
valuable, because it would be the offspring 
of mature deliberation. He would ask, 
wliat value could be attached to the opinion 
of four or five hundred gentlemen in that 
Court, when it was unsupported by any 
document whatever? His Hon. Friend 
said, ‘‘ universal opinion” was a sufficient 
ground for the Court to act upon. He 
thought differently. In cases of tliis kind, 
something specific should appear before 
them ; but, uc all events, his Hon. Friend 
should have given some proof of tlie exist- 
ence of what he called “ universal opinion.” 
Now’ what had his Hon. Friend done? 
He had read, and commented on, a speech 
of Mr. Canning. And w hat more ? He had 
read a declaration of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings himself. He would ask, w ould not any 
person, w’lien called on to give an opinion, 
refuse to decide, when he had evidence only 
on one side of the question, no matter 
whether that exidence were true or false ? 
Would he not demand evidence also on the 
other? Supposing this country so situated 
as to have a rupture with France, or any 
otlicr nation, would not Parliament call on 
Ministers, as his Hon. Friend badcalled 
on the Directors, for documents, not on 
one side, but on both sides of the question, 
that tiiey might decide whether the ground 
of quarrel was a just one? In the same 
way, ought not evidence to be laid before the 
Court, to prove whether the Native Powers 
or the British Government were to blame 
in provoking this war ? Ought they not 
to have the whole of the transaction before 
them? Would any man be content with 
the mere statement of tlie Marquis of 
Hastings ? He must say, and he believed 
many persons agreed with him, that he 
doubted very much tlie policy and wisdom 
of making that answer to the address of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta. If the senti- 
ments contained in it were to be adopted 
and recorded, the Noble Marquis ought to 
have made it a state-paper, that it might 
be affixed to the official documents of his 
government. Many of the points con- 
tained in the answer to the address, yvere 
not even alluded to in the address. It 
was in fact a general statement, in 
answer to a private address. If the 
Noble Marquis had important matter to 
communicate, he ought to have made that 
communication in such a manner that it 
would have been yecognixed as a state 
paper, and then it vvould have been in the 
power of ffie Court to call for it ; for cer- 
tainly they ought to be made acquainted 
with every document, connected wUh those 
transactions on which they were required 
K2 
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to give an opinion, that they might be en- 
abled to judge fairly and correctly. He 
was ready to admit that they knew, by 
public report, that the conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings had been most ex- 
emplary. He believed it to be the fact. 
His unceasing application, at an advanced 
age, was extraordinary ; tlie zealous man- 
ner in which he endeavoured to make him- 
self acquainted with the native languages, 
the correct mode in whicij justice was ad- 
ministered, the revenue collected, and the 
foreign policy of the country regulated, 
M^ere all subjects of praise. He (Mr. 
Hume) had been agreeably disappointed 
by the administration of the Koble iVIar- 
quis, for he could scarcely imagine that a 
man of his age, and one, too, \sbo had led 
a comparatively idle life, could have ap- 
plied himself, for nine years, to the most 
complicated business, as he had done. 
This was a point for ^vhich every one who 
returned from India, gave him credit. 
They all admitted, that he did every thing 
in his power to make himself well acquaint- 
w'ith the gemu-s and nature of tlie Govern- 
ment over which ho liad boon destined to 
preside. But, he would ask of the gentle- 
men who composed that Court, whether, 
generally, they had the same op[>ortuiuty, 
which circumstances aftbrdod to him, of 
conversingon the^e subjects %\ith gentleiuen 
who had returned from India, so that they 
could form a just opinion of the conduct of 
the Noble Marquis? lie would say, they 
had not. He (Mr. Hume), his Hon. 
Friend (iMr. Kinnaird), and a few other 
gentlemen in that Court, had, perhaps, an 
opportunity of hearing the opinions of per- 
sons, who hid served in India, on the sub- 
ject of the Noble Marquis’s government; 
but this facility of procuring infonnatiou 
was not at all general, and therefore he 
thougJit it would not be fair, even to the 
individual himself, to call on the Proprie- 
tors for an opinion, until papers were laid 
before them. He thought the latter part 
of hi-s Learned Friend’s resolution went a 
great deal too far, while in the other part 
of it he conceived that ho had not gone 
far enough ; therefore he was extremely 
sorry that he had not confined himself to 
ilxe resolution which had been unanimously 
agreed to by the Court of Directors. His 
Learned Friend had called for a more ex- 
tended praise, wdiich would, perhaps, pre- 
vent his resolution from being unanimously 
agreed to. Certainly, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he did not approve of it so much 
as he did that of the Court of Directors, 
He believed the Noble Marquis had the 
good of India at heart, and the general 
opinion of the Civil and Military depart- 
ments was in his favour. With some few 
exceptions, they bore testimony to his exem- 
plary conduct ; for, if he were an angel, he 
could not hope to please all : but it would 
nQt be fair for them, in viewing his admi- 
nistration, generally, to withhold the praise 


it deserved, because, on one or two occa- 
sions, an error appeared tohave been commit- 
ted. In Christian charity, those who dwelt 
on such errors, ought to consider how they 
would themselves act if placed in a similar 
situation. He would, therefore, allow 
public feeling and opinion to go a great 
way in favour of the Noble Marquis, but 
not sufficiently far to justify the Court in 
giving an opinion on the whole of his con- 
duct. His Learned Friend had said, that 
the great wish of tlie Noble Marquis was, 
to secure the prosperity of the Indian em- 
pire, and to extend the happiness of its 
inhabitants, (//car, hear !) He believed 
it to be so ; but did not they know that 
many individuals meant extremely well, 
and yet wore not able to arrive at the 
favourite object they had in view ? In 
giving an opinion, therefore, which, when 
once given, could not be recalled, ought 
they not to have documents to prove the re- 
sult which the Noble Marquis’s efforts had 
produced? They were not in possession 
of such iitformation, and consequently they 
could not come to a general decision on the 
effect of his proceedings during the whole 
period of his government. But his Hon, 
Friend asked, ‘‘ Is not universal opinion in 
his favour ? Do we not know that he ad- 
vised a change in the existing mode of ad* 
ministering justice ?” He (Mr, Hume) 
ga\ c him i>rdise and credit for it. It shew- 
f-l that intelligent men had perceived and 
repiC'ented the defects of the India judicial 
system, and that the Noble Marquis was 
anxious to give the subject the most serious 
consideration; but he wanted to see the 
results. He wished to know whether the 
Noble Marquis had accomplished his ob- 
ject ? With respect to the Noble Marquis’s 
policy, when they came to consider tlie whole 
system of his government, it was fit that 
they should be in possession of documents 
to ]>rove that he declared war and he con- 
cluded puice with a strict attention to the 
principles of justice. Hi-- Learned Friend, 
as a proof tliat his government was paternal, 
had asked “ iias not the Noble Marquis 
made the inhabitants of the ceded districts 
completely happy and comfortable ?” His 
Learned Friend might know that be had ; but, 
ashe (Mr. Hume) had nosuch knowledge, 
lie again called for documents to substantiate 
the tact. There W’as one point, connected 
with the general question of Indian policy, 
on which he would say a word or two. In 
tlie first place, he had no hesitation in de- 
claring, that he thought the reluctance 
which was so often expressed, with respect 
to extension of territory, was perfectly 
hypocritical. (//t'«r, hear/) The Com- 
pany had not really quarrelled with acquisi- 
tion of territory, but they had not candour 
enough to avow their true feelings. { Hear, 
hear / } If such acquisition were likely to be 
attended, as he hoped it would be, with the 
diffusion of peace apd happiness amongst 
millions, which 't consigned lo their sway. 
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why should they be afraid to declare that they 
gloried in an opportunity of doing so much 
good? (Hear, hear!J But, if their ob- 
ject, in acquiring territory, were to oppresn 
the people instead of relieving them, then 
he would say, that the House of Commons 
had not done its duty in not enforcing tho 
clause of the 33d of Geo. III. The Com- 
pany said to their Governors- General, “ you 
must take care not to increase our terri- 
tories.” But when a Governor General 
had added a province or two to our Indian 
empire, nothing was said about it, unless 
when some slight expression of regret was 
inserted in a resolution. Having a noble, 
generous, and excellent object in view, 
that of creating a good Government 
where a bad one existed, he thought that 
the policy of such conduct ought to be 
freely and fairly admitted, since it could 
60 easily be defended. Therefore he 
would not so fetter the powers of their 
governors (for, be it remembered, they 
were liable to be called to a severe account 
afterwards) as to render them almost afraid 
to defend the provinces placed under their 
care, and so to paralyze their etlbrts, that 
they would dread the responsibility of free- 
ing themaclves from the lawless Govern- 
ments around them, even wlien those Go- 
vernments threatened their safety. In such 
cases, a twofold motive might be pleaded 
as a perfect justification for the acquisK 
tjon of territory ; namely, tho right of de- 
fending yourselves, and the honourable 
desire of introducing good government 
where evil government had prevailed. But 
they ought always to see, when territory 
was acquired by violence, whether the ag- 
gression was committed by our Govern- 
ment, or by the state to whom we had 
been opposed. Opinion always ran against 
those who had tlie greatest power of ag- 
gression in their hands; and all history 
shewed, that those who had the power, 
very rarely wanted tlie will to exercise 
that power, and to set justice aside. He 
believed that even balance of authority, 
which ought to be maintained in India, 
had not always been preserved by their 
Governors in that country, and therefore 
he laid in his claim, whenever the policy 
of India, with reference to the administra- 
tion of the Marquis of Hastings was dis- 
cussed, to have full information with re- 
spect to the origin of the late wars. As to 
the Pindarree war, little information was 
necessary. The conduct of that barbarous 
people was sufficiently attested to justify 
the proceedings that were adopted* against 
them. ButVith respect to the Nepaulese, 
the Nagpore government, Holkar, and 
Scindia, common justice, and the character 
ofthecountry, required that the Proprietors 
should have such documents before them, 
as would make them acquainted witli the 
complaints or representations of those Go- 
vernmenfs, in answer to our remonstrances. 


It was not sufficient to have the mere state- 
ment of an individual, who was closely 
connected with those transactions, and 
who, if there were any blame on our part, 
was the person on whom that blame must 
fall. He should be glad to know where 
tlie; man was to be found who would not 
make out a good case for himself, par- 
ticularly if he were not challenged, if 
nothing had reached the public ear to ex- 
cite suspicion or inquiry ? The answer of 
the Marquis of Hastings was the very last 
evidence that could be received; indeedit 
had properly nothing to do with the subject 
before the Court, and therefore he must 
dismiss it. 'fhe present resolution, then, 
appeared to rest on the public notoriety of 
tlie Governor General's conduct, (Hear, 
hear/) The Court of Directors had al- 
ready agreed, unanimously, to a vote of 
approbation ; but they, he presumed, must 
be in possession of documents of which 
the Court of Proprietors knew nothing ; 
ho, tliercfore, begged to be understood, 
that, in supporting the motion of the Court 
of Dijoctors, which was the course he 
w'islied to be adopted, they would pursue 
a plain and clear course, since it was to 
be inferred that that resolution was found- 
ed on documents, and agreed to after due 
deliberation ; but, by voting for the re- 
solution of his Learned Friend, he pro- 
ceeded partly on his own knowledge, and 
partly on that confidence which was claimed 
for the Noble Marquis. At the former 
Court, when the Noble Marquis received 
thanks as a military man, he submitted, 
that it behoved the Court of Directors to 
consider seriously of the next proposition, 
for an ap[)roval of his conduct, which they 
might introduce, in order that it might 
be made more worthy of him than the 
last. He called on them, if they were 
conrinced his conduct W'ould bear strict 
investigation, to produce such documents, 
such conflicting statements, as might have 
been addressed by the different native 
powers to the India Government. It 
would be well for the Noble Lord, and 
for the character of that great Company, 
if the whole of those documents were laid 
before the Court. If any of the Noble 
Marquis's acts would not bear the public 
eye, the sooner they were exposed and 
investigated the better. He, as one of 
that Company, professing as they did an 
anxious desire to spread happiness and 
comfort throughout India, to diffuse edu- 
cation, with all its advantage^, amongst 
their almost countless subjects, regretted 
extremely that any policy, or any feeling 
of partiality for an individual, however 
high in rank, should prevent the Court 
of Directors from laying before the Pro- 
prietors the documents to wliich he had 
alluded. It was due to individuals, if 
they were injured, to receive justice at 
the hands of the Company ; and it was due 
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to themselves, and to the character of thdr 
country (since they had been accused of 
following the ambitious example of Bonap- 
parte), to award that justice. Some de- 
mands that had been made on them, were, 
he believed, bad ; but others, perhaps, de- 
served a different character. The detmls 
of the claims of those who considered 
themselves injured, ought to be laid before 
the Proprietors by their Executive Govern- 
ment. If, on the exposition of these facts, 
it should appear that the Noble Marquis 
had conducted himself with that fairness 
and impartiality which became his situa- 
tion, and which he trusted he had done, 
the vote consequent on that investigation 
would be most valuable, because it would, 
in tiie course of the discussion, be open to 
all objections ; and if there were cavillers, 
as perhaps there would be, the more ho- 
nour would redound to the Marquis of 
Hastings, tlie more satisfaction to his 
friends, and the greater credit to the Court, 
for its free discussion and ultimate sanc- 
tion. He had no knowledge of what the 
Noble Marquis had done in his judicial 
capacity ; by tlie places subjugated they 
knew what be had done in his military 
character, but tliey were not acquainted 
with the motives which caused it to be 
done, or the manner in which it was exe- 
cuted. With respect to the minute of the 
Noble Marquis, on the administration of 
justice, it pointed out all the evils that 
existed in the system j evils beyond any 
that were known in this, or he believed in 
any other country. The Hon. Chairman 
had given a very flattering account of the 
state of the revenue, which induced him to 
make a few observations, in order to see 
whether they ouglit to give all that credit to 
the Noble Marquis, in a pecuniary' point of 
view which the Hon. Chairman had claimed 
for him. He could not, considering the 
documents which he had access to, give the 
Noble Marquis praise on that score, at 
the same time that he was ready to place 
confidence in those who possessed more 
recent accounts. By referring to official 
papers, he found, that, in the year 1813, 
the debt amounted to ^29,965,000; in 
1821, it had advanced to £38,199,000; 
being an increase of ^£9,234,000 sterling. 
He would next look to what had been and 
what was the amount of revenue ; non 
constat that an increase of debt might not 
have been met by an increase of revenue, 
from the new sources that had been opened 
to the Company. In 1813, tlie total 
amount of revenue was 7,267,000, 
leaving a net surplus revenue in India, 
over and above the payment of the interest 
of the debt, and the civil and military 
charges, of £1,832,000- In 1819, the 
revenue had increased from 1 7,000,000 to 
;^1 9,000,000, but the expense bore no 
kind of proportion. But what was the 
general result ? It was, that, in the year 


1819, there was not only not a surplus 
revenue of £1,832,000, but tliere was an 
actual net charge of £265,000, which, 
added to the surplus they had in 1813, 
made an actual* difference, or deterioration 
in the revenue to the amount of £2, 097, 000. 
Such was the result, up to April 1819, 
founded on official documents. Deducting 
tlie interest of the debt, and all charges, 
they were not so well off in 1819 as they 
were in 1813. He did not mean to say, 
that this could not be accounted for, but 
they ought not to suffer themselves to be 
led away by mere statements, unsupported 
by actual documents. 

Mr. Xowridei— The year 1819 was a 
year of war, 1813 a year of peace. 

Mr. Hume did not mean to enter into 
any detail respecting this increase of 
charge ; he merely pointed out the re- 
sults, for the information of the Court. 
As far as he could see, it was impossible 
for him to speak of an improvement in the 
revenue; returns might, however, arrive 
in a few days, more satisfactory than the 
last. The account for the last year, as 
laid before Parliament, shewed an absolute 
defalcation. Sufficient, however, had been 
said, to induce him to concur in that part 
of the resolution which related to the re- 
venue, it being understood that he did so 
In the full confidence that the statement 
which the Hon, Chairman had made to the 
Court would be fully borne out by the 
accounts, when they were produced. With 
respect to the conduct of the Noble Mar- 
quis, in relation to the liberty of the press, 
M'hich had called forth so many eulogies, 
be gave the Noble Marquis full credit for 
what he had done. He never read, in any 
public speech, or public document, senti- 
ments that did more honour to British 
feeling, tlian were to be found in the answer 
of the Noble Marquis to the Madras address, 
on the subject of the liberty of the press. 
His Lordship thus expressed himself: “ My 
removal of restrictions from the presshas 
been mentioned in laudatorj' language, 
I might easily have adopted that pro- 
cedure without any length of cautious 
consideration, from my habit of regarding 
the freedom of publication as a natural 
right of my fellow-subjects, to be narrow- 
ed only by special and urgent cause as- 
signed. ITie seeing no direct necessity 
for those invidious shackles, might have 
sufficed to make me break them ; I know 
myself, however, to have been guided in 
the step by a positive and well-weighed 
policy. . If our motives of action are 
worthy, it must be wise to*Tender them 
intelligible throughout, an empire, our 
hold on which is opinion. Further, it is 
salutary for supreme authority, even when 
its intentions are most pure, to look to 
the control of public scrutiny; while, 
conscious of rectitude, that authority can 
lose nothing of its strength by it« expo- 
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sure to general comment ; on the contrary, 
it acquires incalculable addition of force. 
That Government which has nothing to 
disguise, wields the most powerful instru- 
ment that can appertain to sovereign rule. 
It carries with it the united reliance and 
effort of the whole mass of the governed ; 
and let the triumph of our beloved coun- 
try, in its awful contest with tyrant-ridden 
France, speak the value of a spirit, to be 
found only in men accustomed to indulge 
and express their honest sentiments.** 
Such w'ere the sentiments of the Noble 
Marquis on the liberty of the press. He 
spoke of it, not with reference to the 
government of India alone, but with re- 
ference to every government that could 
lay claim to tlie principles of freedom ; 
and he considered it a most valuable 
document, as it recorded the wise and 
liberal views of the Noble Marquis on 
this important subject. He regretted, 
however, that, in tlie case of Mr. Buck* 
inghara, the Noble IMarquis had been 
induced to threaten that he would exert, 
against that individual, tlie autliority 
which, as Governor General, was placed 
in his hands j it w’as contrarj’ to tlie fine 
feelings which usually actuated him, and 
it must have been some partial and tem- 
porary forgetfulness of that feeling, which 
occasioned the correspondence tliat had 
occurred in Mr, Buckingham’s case. He 
could not agi ee with the Hon. Proprietor 
(Col. Stanhope), when he said that the 
indiscretions of Mr, Buckingham ex- 
cused the conduct of the Marquis of 
Hastings, (A’b/ no! from Col. Stanhope--) 
The Hon. Proprietor had asked, whether 
the Noble Marquis was more to blame 
for taking those legal steps, w'hich were 
open to every individual, than any other 
person would be? He (Mr. Hume) 
would answer No.” On the contrary, 
if any thing Injurious were written against 
tiae Government, it was his duty to have 
adopted legal steps. He would ever be 
found the supporter of the liberty of the 
press, but he would not be the advocate 
of its licentiousness. Public opinion, ex- 
pressed by public w riting, was an alembic, 
by the operation of which, sooner or later, 
truth would be extracted; but, for that 
purpose, it w as necessary that discussion 
should be general, not pitial. ITie pre- 
vious correspondence, in the case of Mr. 
Buckingham, he disapproved of ; it shew- 
ed, as he might be allowed to express it, 
the malus animus, to open such a corres- 
pondence, instead of at once directing the 
proper authorities to commence legal pro- 
ceedings. But he jdid not think that 
tile indiscretion W’hich he had committed 
ought to be excused, as the Hon. Proprie- 
tor ( Col. Stanhope) contended, on account 
of ,Mr, Buckingham’s conduct, (A*b/ 
no! from Col. Stanhope.) He was sure 
the Marquis of Hastings was sorry, £roxn 


his heart, that he had so committed him- 
self ; if he could judge from the honour- 
able sentiments wliich the Noble Marquis 
had so deliberately expressed, he could 
not entertain a doubt that, when he ealm- 
ly reflected on his conduct, no man would 
be more ready to regret the course he had 
taken, than be himself would be. But it 
was right, that, as in this great country, 
the law should in all cases supersede arbi- 
trary authority; therefore he condemned 
the making use of any threats. And here 
it would not be improper to observe, that 
the hostility w hich was manifested before 
the proceedings at law took place, w'as 
very little to the credit of their civil 
officers. His Hon. Friend (Mr. D. 
Kinnaird) had praised, wdth much truth 
and propriety, the talents and virtues of 
their civil servants, generally. He (IVIr. 
Hume) had frequently borne his testimony 
to their merits; but, he regretted to say, 
that some of tiieir civil servants at Csd- 
cutta had lent themselves as parties to the 
establishing of an abominable paper, called 
The John Bull, for the pm*pose of putting 
down Mr. Buckingham ; but in that ob- 
ject they had completely failed. It was 
unworthy of public men to have recourse 
to such base means. He would have the 
press free and unfettered, leaving its licen- 
tiousness to be dealt with by the law, con- 
vinced as he W'as that no public man need be 
afraid of its operation. Hoping that such 
conduct as that which, in the first instance, 
was made use of towards IVIr. Buckingham, 
would never be repeated, he considered it as 
but a speck on the general merits of the 
Marquis of Hastings ; a speck too diminutive 
to divert their attention from the glorious 
career he had run. He trusted that his 
successor, beneflting by the few errors 
into which he had f^len, w’ould take care 
to avoid them ; and happy he was to say, 
that fewer errors could be alleged a^inst 
the Noble Marquis, tlian against any 
former Governor- General. Was it not a 
consolation to those who were anxious for 
the prosperity of India, anxious for indi- 
vidual comfort and happiness, as well as 
for the general prosperity, to see the system 
of government improving as it proceeded ? 
Less blame could be attached to the last 
nine years of government, than to the go- 
vernment of any period that had preceded 
it, and this very fact w'as sufficient to au- 
thorize the Court to concur in the resolu- 
tion of the Court of Directors. Some of 
the words in his Learned Friend’s reso- 
lution went, he thought, beyond the pro- 
per point ; but as unanimity in tiiat Court 
was important, he would not oppose the 
motion. He agreed in the main body of the 
resolution, because he thought the Noble 
Marquis deserved their thanks for the man- 
ner in which he had performed his varkms 
and most arduous duties ; he thought, in- 
deed^ that he, deser>'ed tiie thanks c£ the 
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country, and he hoped he would receive 
them. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird said, the Court 
would feel thirt, when a gentleman was 
misrepresented, he was bound to explain 
what he really did say. He begged, there- 
fore, in answer to what had fallen from his 
Hon. Friend (Mr. Hume), to call to the 
recollection of the Court, that he attributed 
no motive whatever to the late President of 
the Board of Control, for the course he had 
pursued in Parliament ; he had stated 
the mere fact of tlie extraordinary coinci- 
dence between tlie proceeding in Parlia- 
ment, and the proceeding in tlie Court of 
Directors. In both cases, a speech was 
made laudatory of the stateamanlike quali- 
ties of the Governor General, and in both 
cases the vote was limited to military 
events. He had made no imputation of 
any communication between the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors ; he 
had only complained of their proceeding, 
as it were, pari passuy and making use of 
the prevailing hypocritical cant of the day, 
on the subject of Eastern conquests. Pie 
stated tlusj he attributed no ill motive; 
and he thought, as an Englishman, it was 
his duty to state these facts. 

Col. Stanhopcy in reply to Mr. Plume, 
said, that that Hon. Proprietor had mis- 
represented him, by suiting that he had 
approved of Lord Hastings’ having tlireat- 
ened IMr. Buckingham. He (Col. Stan- 
hope) would not entrust arbitar)' power to 
any man ; no, not even to a Cato. He had 
most expressly stated, that be entirely dis- 
approved of that threatening. As to the 
other accusation that the Hon. Proprietor 
had made against Lord Hastings, relative 
to the liberty of the press, he would con- 
fute him in the words of Mr. Buckingham, 
who, in his journal of April, 1821, says, 

** whatever may be well authenticated to us, 
we will gladly notice, persuaded that 
the Government are as desirous of tliat 
use l)eing made of the press, as tlie com- 
munity can be : for this is one of the 
few governments in the world, where the 
interests of the governors and governed are 
one and the same; and where not only the 
maxim is avowed in tlieory, but, as far as 
exertion can eftect it, is reduced to prac- 
tice.” 

IVIr. Lowndes had heard, with great plea- 
sure, the speech of the Hon. Proprietor 
(Col. Stanhope), because it had given him 
useful information with respect to India, 
and particularly as to the extreme ignorance 
of the people. He doubted, however, 
whether tlie introduction of the press 
amongst them would be beneficial. The 
liberty of the press, he feared, did not 
much increase the virtues of the heart, and 
it might have the effect of eradicating tliose 
good qualities, wliich the Indian population 
possessed, in a very high degree, beyond 
the comprehension of many who called 
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themselves Christians, and of substituting 
vices in their room. He always under- 
stood that a more benevolent race of pco-* 
pie did not exist than the people of India ; 
and why should they introduce amongst 
them that which might give them a wrong 
bias, when nature guided them to a right 
one ? Those people knew what was most 
conducive to their happiness ; and, though 
less learned, they were more contented 
tlian those who enjoyed the liberty of the 
press ; they w'ere more contented in fol- 
lowing the dictates of nature, than others 
were, who pursued the fallacies of art. 
Well had the poet said : 

** And rea'ion raise o’er instinct as yon ran. 

In this *tss God directs, in tiiat *tis man.** 

W’ould they wish to occupy the place, in 
the bc«oin of the Gentoos, which was now 
the seat of virtue, by filling it with Eu- 
ropean vices ? The freedom of the press in 
Europe, for the last thirty years, had not 
improved the morals of the people : why 
then should it be introduced in India? 
He could conceive no reason for com- 
plaining against the Majquis of Hastings 
for his conduct towards Mr. Buckingham, 
Had that individual resided in France, 
wlien a certain modern Itichard the Third 
bore desj)otic sway there, instead of sending 
him to trial as the Koble Marquis had 
done, he would have exclaimed : 

** Off with his head, so much for Buckingham ! ’* 

f Great laughler) ; and they must all admit 
that no better way could be devised for 
preventing argument, than by cutting off 
a man’s head. (Laughter ) He was happy 
to hear the eulogies that had been pro- 
nounced on the Noble Marquis, for his 
mild sway and amiable humanity. He 
felt particular pleasure at the statement of 
the Hon Proprietor (Col. Stanhope), who 
informed them that the Noble Marquis 
would not suffer the villages to be plun- 
dered, because it proved that he watched 
over the interests of the poor as well as of 
the rich. With liow much delight did 
they dwell on such a character as this, and 
vvitli what horror did they reflect on the 
conduct of many, who, in their time— 

•* Cried havoc ! and let slip the dogs of war !” 

Or rather the blood-hounds of war, 
without mercy or humanity, to plunder 
and devastate peaceable countries. Pil- 
lage was, at that period, the order of the 
day, and those who loved it, seemed to 
say to their followers, “ I know you will 
follow me to the devil, and I’ll go there as 
fast as I can.” {Laughter.) He who 
had occasioned all this was dead ; he hoped 
he had passed through purgatory, and paid 
all the penalties of his crimes. (Order, 
order /) He was astonished tiiat the same 
person could eulogize this man as well as 
the Marquis of Hastings, for no two cha- 
racters in the world were ever less alike. 
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It gave him great pleasure to hear tixat 
there was little or no party-feeling in India; 
lie hoped it would continue in that state, 
for party-feeling was a dangerous thing. 

It was ^at feeling which led some gentle- 
men so far to contradict themselves, tliat 
tliev praised, in one breatli, two men who 
were opposed to each other in every pos- 
sible point of view. When he saw indivU 
duals acting in this manner, he was in- 
clined to inquire, which they admired 
most, the devil or the angel ? He had had 
the good sense not to follow the stream of 
jacobinism (for he could not avoid allud- 
ing to it), and therefore it was that he had 
not fallen into such inconsistencies. For 
twenty years he had stood in that Court, 
on the pedestal of independence, and his 
mind had suflFered no change. Here he 
must take the liberty to state, that the Di- 
rectors themselves were originally inimical 
to the war in India ; — they seemed to 
think that the Noble Marquis had involved 
India in a war which he should have avoid- 
ed ; and, therefore, he thought, gentlemen 
ought to pause a little before they ate their 
own words ; they ought to have some do- 
cuments before them, to prove why the 
Court of Directors had changed their con- 
duct so much, as to praise that individual 
now whom they had blamed before. 
The success of the war did not alter the 
case ; because, if it were originally wrong 
to enter into the contest, its result could 
have no effect in making that right which 
had been deprecated as improper. In that 
case, even though successful, the projector 
of the war ought to be censured, since, in 
its progress, many lives had been lost. 
They Qught to know the why and where- 
fore, which induced and supported the 
present proposition. It was rather cu- 
rious, that one or two of those gentlemen 
who praised the conduct of the Noble 
Marquis to-day, had, upon a former oc- 
casion, accused him with the murder of the 
Killeiu' of Talneir, (Cries of iVo, no!) 
Sir T. Hislop was the officer whose con- 
duct was called in question, but (con- 
tinued Mr. Lowndes) “ qui fecit per ^ium 
fecit per se.^' (^Laughter,) Hemustcon- 
tend, that when they accused the Mar- 
quis’s military servant of murder, they did, 
in some degree, implicate the Noble Mar- 
quis himself, though it turned out to be a 
false accusation. He thought they ought 
to pause a little on tliis occasion: they 
ought not to come to a sudden determina- 
tion. That the Noble Marquis would pass 
gloriously through the ordeal of their ex- 
amination he had no doubt, and there- 
fore he conceived such an examination 
ought to take place. They ought not to 
decide that a piece of metal was gold until 
they had put it into the crucible. They 
might as well, if that were allowed, put 
dross, and dirt, and base metal, before an 
individual, and tell him it was gold. He 
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would not, however, give any fastidious 
opposition to tlie motion; he would not 
attempt to throw cold water on it, for he 
was one of those who were most disposed 
to worship the setting than the rising-sun. 

At the present time, their vote of thanks 
could not be supposed to proceed from 
mercenary motives, from a desire to bene- 
fit friends, or kindred, or relations, in In- 
dia, as the Noble Marquis was leaving 
that country ; and surely that praise would 
be most fulsome, which was offered to an 
individual going out there ; it would be 
canvassing for future favours, and would 
be justly despised. Therefore he must 
declare, that he admired the day which 
they had fixed for returning thanks to the 
Marquis of Hastings ; and he had a second 
reason for approving of the day, which he 
would state : the Noble Marquis was 
their King, or Protector, in India; he 
was tlie Ropal Oak, under whose branches 
their best interests were nurtured ; and, 
therefore, they could not have selected a 
better day for returning him their thanks, 
than the 29th of May, a day consecrated 
to the honour of the Royal Oak. {Langk- 
ter.) He did not know whether they re- 
collected the day, but he hoped it never 
would be forgotten in tliat country; he 
hoped it would be remembered with hearty 
zeal, as long as an English Monarch bad 
«due respect paid to him; and, afrer all, 
if he were to be governed, he wduld rather 
be governed by one tyrant than by one bun- 
dr^. Nothing could give greater plea- 
sure to the Proprietors of East India l^ock, 
than the reflection that no persons were 
happier than their Indian subjects, not- 
withstanding the contempt that was at- 
tempted to be thrown on their government 
by disappointed men, who were hankering 
after the loaves and Ashes. He gl^ 
to find the Court of Directors difier on 
various occasions, for if those differences, 
arising from independence of opinion, did 
not exist, they would, perhaps, become 
corrupt. Differences on particular points 
formed, he believed, one of the main 
foundations of the truth of Christianity. 
Tbe Apostles did not agree with each 
other; if they wanted to impose, they 
would have all agreed in their language 
and their facts, but they all diflered from 
each other ;* he, therefore, was glad when 
the Directors manifj^ted a difterence of 
opinion, because it proved their integrity^. 
^ long as tlitey continued pure, so long; 
would they preserve the government of 
India. If they could not restrain the press 
in England, he hoped they would restrain 
it in India. They saw its licentious prac- 
tices in this country every day ; and if 
such a principle were extended to India, 
it would perhaps produce liberty, but 
certainly a liberty the Company would not 
like,- that of kic^ng thrir government (Jfit 
of doors. He most perfectly believed that 
Vnr VTV T 
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the people in India were as happy as any 
people under the sun, because they were 
well-governed ; but, if the liberty of the 
press were established there, various op- 
posite leaders would spring up, and the 
ambition of the- chiefs would destroy the 
happiness of the people. He would give 
his assent to this vote, because, as the 
Court of Directors -were unanimous, it 
was clear as the sun at noon-day that the 
Marquis of Hastings deserved those thanks. 
As tte boy pinned his faith on his master’s 
sleeve, he did the same, in some instances, 
with respect to the Court of Directors. 
Some few faults had, it appeared, been 
found with the conduct of the Marquis of 
Hastings, but they only proved the reality 
of his merit ; for, as Pope said : 

“ Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue, 

“ But, like the shadow, proves the substance 
true.** 

He hoped the successor of Lord Hastings 
would pursue the footsteps of that great 
man. And, as he had alluded to his suc- 
cessor, he could not avoid signifying his 
regret, that the Hon. Gent, (the Hon. D. 
Kinnaird) had used, with respect to liim, if 
not a slighting, at least a doubtful expres- 
sion as to his merits, which he w'as cer- 
tain he would not have uttered, had k 
not been for the political sentiments of the 
gentleman w'ho was about to proceed to 
India. 

The Hon. D. A'innaird. — I made no 
allusion whatever to that gentleman’s 
merits.” 

General Sir Doyle spoke as follows; 
— “ Mr. Chairman ; In rising to address 
you for the first time, I feel how much I 
shall stand in need of your kind Indulgence 
and that of this Hon. Court ; but I trust 
that the motive which induces me to trou- 
ble you, while it pleads my excuse, may 
obtain for me a patient hearing, and I 
shall endeavour to shew my gratitude by 
ti*espassing upon your patience as little 
as possible, consistently with my duty as 
a Proprietor, to render justice to tlie high- 
est executive officer of the Company in 
his absence. When the vote of tlie Court 
of Directors to reward the brilliant ser- 
vices of their Governor- General, by a grant 
of money, was before this Court, I stu- 
diously abstained from entering into the 
discussion, because, as I was known to 
be honoured with the friendship and con- 
fidence of that Noble Person (the proudest 
feeling of my heart), I thought it would 
not have been delicate towards his Lord- 
ship were I to take part in a debate, the ob- 
ject of which W'as a pecuniary grant to him. 
Put it would be to sacrifice justice to a false 
delicacy, were I to remain silent when 
his fame is the subject of discussion. 'ITie 
clear and able statement of tlie Hon. Chair- 
man (though put forth with so much un- 
atiected modesty) was as creditable to his 
jiead and heart, as it was honourable to 
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the character of the Noble Marquis. The 
convincing eloquence of the Hon. Mover 
(Mr. Jackson), and of another Hon. Gen- 
tleman (Hon. D. Kinnaird), fraught as 
they were with feeling and taste, have 
completely anticipated every thing that 
can be said upon the subject. It would, 
therefore, argue great want of discretion 
in the friends of the measure to enlarge 
upon it, and, by recapitulation, to weaken 
the impression made by their luminous 
and comprehensive speeches. Lpon the 
splendid successes, therefore, of the Noble 
Lord in India, I shall not dwell a mo- 
ment ; for great and statesman-like as 
were all his plans, prompt and vigorous 
as their execution, and brilliant as the 
success attendant upon the combination, 
it was nothing more than was anticipated 
with confidence by those who had served 
with that Noble Lord, and who knew the 
resources of his energetic and comprehen- 
sive mind. I speak not from vague ru- 
mour, but fiotn long personal experience, 
having had the happiness to serve under 
the immediate command and upon the 
personal staff of that distinguished Com- 
mander, for many years’ and in various 
countries, and having so often witnessed 
the display of those talents and resources 
which enabled him to subdue difficulties 
as great (though in a more limited sphere 
of action) as those which he has encoun- 
tered and overcome in India. Tliis an- 
ticipation was not formed upon loose or 
light grounds. No man possessed in a 
higher degree the happy but rare faculty 
of attaching to him all who came witliin 
the sphere of his command. When they 
saw their General take upon himself the 
blame of any failiu'e in the execution of 
bis plans (provided it did not arise from 
a want of zeal or courage), and, where it 
succeeded, giving the whole credit to those 
he employed, every man found himself 
safe ; an unlimited confidence infused itself 
into all ranks, and his army became irre- 
sistible. Never w'as there a man of whom 
it could be more truly said, “ Self was 
the only being seemed forgotT I shall now- 
confine myself to the purpose for which 
I rose, that of offering to the Court, in 
the shortest possible compass, such obser- 
vations as have occurred to my mind, in 
consequence of what has fallen in the 
course of the debate. In doing so, I shall 
proceed with that respect, order, and pro- 
priety, which your presence, Sir, not less 
than my own wishes, demands. But, 
should any thing like warmth escape me, 
I hope I shall be excused, for points may 
sometimes be touched, which render it 
impossible to command the feelings ; 

** Abseniem atnicum, 

“Quinon defendit, alio culpantcj 

— — — «* hie niger cst j** 

And I am resolved not to have that com- 
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pleiion. An Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) 
has commenced his speech by a general 
approval of Lord Hastings* conduct, \^'hich 
would have been gratifying bad it not 
been followed , by that ungracious and 
disqualifying monosyllable but^ which com- 
pletely does away all his antecedent eulo- 
gy, This w’ould seem to be the usual 
plan of the Hon. Proprietor, for in 1819 
he says, ‘ he does not know w’hich .most 
to admire, the profound political or great 
military character of Lord Hastings,’ and 
yet in a few short weeks, without the 
intervention of any new circumstance, he 
gives a crane-neck turn, and thinks the 
proposed reward premature ! He has now, 
in the latter part of ius present speech, 
fastened upon an isolated point in a nine 
years’ administration of the greatest em- 
pire and most difficult government tliat 
the mind of man can conceive, to serve 
as a set-off against his preliminary praise. 
In tlie first place, he accuses the Governor- 
General of not correcting the abuses in 
the administration of justice : for if it be 
not accusation, it means nothing. But, 
for the sake of argument, I will for a 
moment suppose there were grounds for 
complaint, would not the fair and manly 
course have been to bring it- forward in 
a substantive shape, with the necessary 
docuqients to prove it, and not to mix it 
up in tile present debate, to lessen, if pos- 
sible, the grateful feeling of the Court 
to a tried and approved servant ? That 
there may be defects in tlie judicial sys- 
tem in India I am not prepared to 
deny, atid I also admit that it is a legiti- 
mate object for inquiry ; but, with great 
deference to the legal gentlemen around 
me, I do not think the Hon. Proprietor 
need have travelled to India to find out 
the delay and expense of law proceedings. 
The reason assigned for its prevalence in 
India is the great extent of the different 
districts ; the obvious remedy for which 
would be, the increase of the judicial es- 
tablishments. But the great expense of 
that, would, I presume, terrify the econo- 
mical spirit of file Hon. Proprietor. But 
the Hon. Gentleman says, the Noble Lord 
has been dilatory in carrying the instruc- 
tions of the Court of Directors into effect. 
Where are the documents to show how 
far those orders have or have not been 
carried into effect ? That the attention 
of the Noble Lord has been assiduously 
directed to this important object there 
can be no doubt, and unquestionably the 
records of this Court must be able to fur- 
nish documents decisive on that point. To 
introduce, however, an uniform system of 
law over such an extent of country, and a 
population varjdng in religious habits and 
prejudices, requires the greatest caution 
and deliberation, and could not be carried 
into immediate execution without the most 
imminent hazard. To the value of an im- 


proved system of administration of justice 
the Noble Lord is fully alive, and is, per- 
haps, at the very moment we are canvass- 
ing the question, devoting his powerful 
talents to the best means of carrying it 
into effect ; but, Sir, it must be remem- 
bered, that the Governor General is obliged 
to send home every year the regulationt 
he has made upon this subject to the Court 
of Directors (under a statute) ; they have 
the power, and it is their duty, to send 
what instructions they think fit upon that 
head. If, then, the wisdom and experience 
of these twenty-four gentlemen, super- 
added to the local knowledge of the Go- 
vernor-General, have found tlie subject 
so difficult, why is the blame, if blame 
tlierebc (which I deny), to be thrown ex- 
clusively on the shoulders of the Governor- 
General ? But I come to a stronger case, 
the authority of which the Hon. Gentle- 
man will not deny: I mean the conduct 
of the Hon. Proprietor himself. Tliat 
Hon. Gentleman, in March 1819, brought 
the subject before the House of Commons, 
and called for the necessary papers ; and 
yet upon this vital question, as he calls it, 
and very material it unquestionably is, he 
has never taken a single step, but has 
allowed it, contrarj* to his usual practice, 
to sleep in peace for three years. Such 
is tlie justice and consistency of the Hon. 
Proprietor’s attack upon the Governor 
General. He has indeed allowed Lord 
Hastings tlie merit of being an industrious 
hard-working gentleman. It is well he 
deserves that much ; it is tlie very charac- 
ter I should have given of the Hon. Pro- 
prietor himself. 1 am far from undorat- 
ing it, and I have no doubt it has enabled 
him todo some good. But, Sir, in his speech 
there is a sort of mystery and mental 
reservation, as if he kept back some impor- 
tant accusation ; he calls for papers as 
if to establish it, though all tlie papers 
necessary' to judge of tlie Noble Lord’s 
adminisfi’ation are within his reach. But 
I call upon him, on the behalf of Lord 
Hastings and in the name of justice, to 
come forward; I challenge him to the 
trial ; publicity is our object, and truth 
its end. Wliere the Hon. Proprietor gets 
his information I know not. It cannot 
be from personal observation, which would 
of course have given it more weight, but 
he has not been in India during the ad- 
ministration of the present Governor-Ge- 
neral. He has it not from the official 
records of the India House, as every suc- 
ceeding document only adds additional 
fame to that Noble Person’s government. 
It must, therefore, be from the Hon. Pro- 
prietor’s private intelligence. Whether this 
has emanated from discarded and discon- 
tended clerks or from the printers’ devils 
at Calcutta, wlietlier the effect of disap- 
pointed ambition or of matured malig- 
nitv, I stop not to inquire, but am ready 
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to meet any investigation he may think vote of thanks, embracing the whole of 
proper to institute ; but until that takes the Noble Marquis’s policy, in the absence 
place, I must, with great deference to the of documents. He had not denied the 
Hon. Proprietor, prefer the verdict of a merits of the Noble Marquis, but had 
jury of the twenty-four Directors, with given him credit for the minute of 1815, 
all the evidence b^ore them, to his so- and, indeed, for every thing on which he 
litary disqualifying opinion, without any had been fairly enabled to form a judgment, 
documents in its support. That there may Gen. Sir X Doyle dHA. xiot mean to im- 
be trivial errors in so long an administra- pute to the Hon. Proprietor any feeling 
tion of so difficult a government, is very of hostility on this occasion ; but certainly 
possible ; I am not so profane or impious his observations bore out the remarks 
as to claim for my Noble Friend an exem^i- w hich he had made on them, 
tion from the common lot of frail huma- Mr. Trant said, that, having served un- 
nity. ‘ A’eTTW sine vitiis nascitur^ opiimns der the Marquis of Hastings, he could not 
Ule qui minimis urgetur." Infallibility is suffer the remarks that had been made by 
the attribute of the Deity alone. If there the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) to pass 
were any real draw'back to the merits of unnoticed. The Hon. I^oprietor had 
Lord Hastings* government, he would thrown out reflections on the Noble Lord’s 
not have obtained the unanimous thanks government in India, w ith reference to the 
of the Hon. Court of Directors. The judical department of his administration, 
next complaint of the Hon. Proprietor is He (Mr. Trant) knew that administration 
the interference of the Governor- General w ell : and be also knew that one of the 
with the freedom of the press. Sir, I have very first acts of the Noble Lord’s govern- 
been for several years in the Parliament of ment w’as, to appoint a person of as great 
both countries, and have been, and ever talent and of as eminent qualifications as 
shall be, a strenuous advocate for the free- any gentleman in the service, an indlvi- 
dom of the press in those enlightened coun- dual who was in communication with 
tries, because I am confident that the the highest Court of India, the Sudder 
wholesome control of public opinion is Dewanny Adawlut, to remodel the judicial 
the best protection for the liberties of the system. Perhaps the Hon. Proprietor 
people, and for the stability of Govern- bad not been able to go so deeply into this 
ment. But w-ith all my respect for the subject as he (Mr. Trant) had done; he 

opinion of the Noble Lord, I should not hoped he would put into execution his 

concur in sentiments wdth him, if he could threat, as he must call it, to move for a 

fora moment be supposed to have intend- committee in that house, or in the House 

ed that it should range abroad unchecked of Commons, to investigate this subject, 
by the salutary restraints of the law. The because it was neither fair to the service, 
measure, however, adopted by Lord Hast- nor to tlie Noble Marquis, to throw out 
ings, was merely to remove the previous vague and ill-defined expressions indi- 

censorship, by which the publications cative of distrust and suspicion. He 

were first inspected by the Chief Secretary, thov»!ght it w ould appear, from a full inves- 
to which restraint (be it remembered) t'gation, that the Marquis of Hastings and 
Europeans alone were subject. The in- the officers of the Government had given 
dividual, Mr. Buckiagham, with whom the most ample consideration to the sub- 

I am not acquainted, is said to have in- ject. It was very true that the Noble 

fringed the law, and proceedings, I un- Marquis had not thought proper to over- 
derstand, have been instituted against him, throw the whole system ; and he could not 
the result of which is not known, and agree that there were to be found in his 
therefore should not be made the subject minute any allusion to the grossest, most 
of discussion here: and so much for crying, and atrocious abuses, which some 
Buckingham.” With respect to the Hon. gentlemen seemed to think existed in the 
Pr<^rietor (Mr. Lowndes), whose sten- admim’stration of justice. Some abuses 
torian eloquence has made so much noise, there undoubtedly were, and it would be 
I cannot entirely pass him by ; for, though very odd if tliere were none ; for, after all, 
the ^ength of his argument does not re- they were only about seventy years old. 
quire an answer, the strength of his lungs But, having passed the best and happiest 
demands respect. I shall only congratu- part of his life in India, he could not ad- 
late him upon possessing two great desi- mit, what with some was a fashionable doc- 
d^ta in oratory . he is always sure of trine, namely, that the judicial and finan- 
being well heard, and of affording amuse- ciai system was fundamentally wrong, 
ment to his auditory. I shall give my or that the system of Lord Comw'allis had 
most unqualified vote for the Resolutions, failed. (Heary hear!) He contended 
as proposed by my Hon. and Learned that it had not. It had given to the peo- 
Friend.” pie liberty, and the security of life and pro- 

Mr. Nuwie, in explanation, said the perty, which they never enjoyed before, and 
gallant officer had been conjuring up a which they could not enjoy under any 
charge which he had never made. What other system. He was led to make these 
he stated was in opposition to a general remarks, from what he had heard stated to 
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be a r^ulation of the Madras Govemmen 
under Sir J, Munro, who was said to have 
retained a number of officers, to whom all 
the duties of the polic*? were made over. 
Now this might be very right there ; but he 
thought that Lord Hastings had acted very 
wisely in declining to introduce that system 
into the territories under his immediate 
government. He did wish most earnestly 
that the Court of Proprietors, the House 
of Commons, and all the competent au- 
thorities in this kingdom, would give their 
deliberate attention to this subject. He 
felt it necessary to say so much, because he 
had acted under the immediate authority of 
Lord Hastings ; and, as a confidential 
officer under his government, he must be 
presumed to be acquainted with his acts. 
He must candidly confess, that the reso- 
lution of thanks, which had emanated from 
the gentlemen behind the bar, pleased him 
better than the proposition of the Learned 
Gentleman, because he thought the reso- 
lution of the Court of Directors conveyed, 
in a few words, but quite enough for the 
occasion, the highest enlogium j it set 
forth the unwearied 2eal and eminent abi- 
lity which he had displayed throughout his 
administration. As to his unwearied zeal, 
he w’as himself a witness of it ; until he 
saw it, he did not think it was in the power of 
any man, so far advanced in life, and in 
such a climate, to labour as the Marquis of 
Hastings did. An Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Hume) had said, that what the Noble 
Marquis had put forth as an answer to the 
inhabitants of Calcutta was not a state 
paper. Now he (Mr, Trant) apprehended 
that it was ; because he held in his hand 
T/ic GovemTnent Gazette Extraordinary, in 
which it was published. He was sorry 
that document was not better known, for he 
was sure it would give great satisfaction to 
those who had the interest of India at 
heart. It set forth, in the strongest and 
plainest language, and in the clearest point 
of view, the acts of the Noble Marquis’s 
government. As to hearing the other 
party, to which the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Hume) had alluded, he knew not bow 
they were to be heard, unless the Company 
sent to India, and had the kings, as they 
were called, examined at their bar. Great 
publicity bad been given to the acts of the 
Noble Marquis. A work, purporting to be 
a history of the Pindarree andMahratta war, 
had been published under his avowed sanc- 
tion ; though it did not contain formal 
copies of state papers, yet those who were so 
disposed, who were anxious on the subject, 
had here an opportunity of satisfying their 
curiosity. He thought no one should come 
there to complain that the Court of Direc- 
tors had not given information to the coun- 
try ; the complainants ought to be com- 
plained of for not procuring that informa- 
tion which they might obtain at the expense 
of a few pounds or shillings. He again 


expressed his opinion, that the vote of thanks 
which the Directors had ^ven was per- 
fectly sufficient. It was plain and clear ; 
and, he thought, the person who wcmld not 
be satisfied with it must be extremely 
greedy of pra^. ( Hear, hear ! ) From 
his knowledge of the Marquis of Hastings, 
he believed he would be perfectly satisfied 
with it, because it conveyed the approbation 
of his acts in the plainest and most intelli- 
gible manner. 

Mr. R. Jackson, in reply, said, bad he 
not known the labours in which his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hume) was so worthily, so 
meritoriously, and so ardently engaged 
elsewhere, he certainly should have felt 
great astonishment at some of his state- 
ments. His Hon. Friend complained of 
a departure from the usual course of pro- 
ceeding in that Court, alluding to the 
Proprietors having offered a resolution of 
their own, instead of adopting that which 
was agreed to by the Court of Directors. 
He thought, however, if his recollection 
were not very much impaired, that be 
could bring circumstances to the mind of 
his Hon. Friend, winch would shew that 
the proceeding of the present day was the 
more usual one, and that he and his Hon. 
Friend had both been advocates of this 
very mode. {Hear, hear!) Instead of 
bowing in silence to what was offered by 
the Court of Directors, they had, on other 
occasions, asserted their privilege, as a 
Court of Proprietors, to shape resolutions 
of this kind. They bad done so in the 
cases of Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wel- 
lesley, and they bad also moved and carried 
an amendment, in a former vote of thanks 
to the Marquis of Hastings. A great 
number of precedents could be quoted in 
favour of the present course; and be 
thought it was a compliment from the 
Court of Directors, instead of pressing 
their resolution on the Proprietors, as if 
the latter were not acquainted with the 
merits of the Marquis cff Hastings, or, if 
they knew them, were incapable of framing 
a resolution, when they said, as on that 
day, “ we, the Directors, have agreed to 
a certain proposition, but we invite you, 
the Pl'oprietors, to resolve for yourselves.** 
Surely this was far more creditable to both 
parties. But bis Hon. Friend asked, 
** will you come to a resolution on^this, 
that, and the other, without papers ? Who 
knows whether the conduct pursued to- 
wards the Nepaulese, or the Pindarrees, 
or the Mahrattas, can be justified or not ?** 
To this he had only to answer, that the 
papers relative to everyone of these subjects 
were before the Court at present. {Hear, 
hear /) The p^ers connected with the 
Nepaulese war were laid on the table, 
when thanks were given for the termina-. 
tion of that contest. The history of the 
Pindarree war, which was a catalogue of 
dreadful atrocities on the part of dtose 
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predatory hordes, was read publicly in 
that Court, and the Proprietors agreed to 
a vote of thanks for the energy and ability 
chspiayed in putting an end to their vio- 
lence, found^ on the papers produced. 
Again, the whole history of the treachery 
of the IMahratta Princes, of the Nagpore 
Rajah, and the Peishwa, and the conse- 
quent attack on the Company and its 
allies, was in possession of the Court. At 
that time, to prove how entin.dy the Mar- 
quis of Hastings had got possession of the 
secret counsels of the enemy, to ^^hich he 
(Mr. Jackson) had that day alluded, it 
was stated that a dispatch, proving tlie 
treachery of one of the guilty princes, was 
opened in his presence, at the very moment 
that he was professing friendship. All 
these papers were before the Court, and at 
that moment virtually on their table, and 
vet, to his astonishment, he heard his Hon. 
Friend calling out for documents. He 
would tell his Hon. Friend a secret, which 
w^, that it was in order to establish these 
facts in the sight of the public and the 
world, that they were not proceeding iipon 
mere report, or the representation of others, 
but on such recorded docunientsashad now 
become glorious history, that he had been 
induced to refer in his present motion to 
former votes of thanks, professedly found- 
ed 'on documents produced. If his Hon. 
Friend meant any thing by his charge, it 
must be, that they had no particular docu- 
ments relative to what might have happened 
during the last three years of the civil ad- 
ministration of the Noble Marquis, parti- 
cularly as it respected the ceded provinces ; 
and he said, “ let us hear what may be 
alleged by the other side?” Now he wish- 
ed his Hon. Friend to inform him, where 
the other party was ? Wliere there was no 
controversy, no complaining, where all was 
satisfaction and peace, it could not be as- 
sumed that there was a second party. It 
would be totally impossible, it would be 
against all the experience of history, that 
twenty millions of people would remain in 
this quiescent state, if they had been treat- 
ed oppressively. But there was no com- 
plaint of injustice, no plaintilF before the 
Court, consequently there could be no ne- 
cessity to demand a hearing for the otlier 
side. But was it unknown to his Hon. 
Friend that such was the posture of af- 
fairs? Certainly not. ITie resolution of 
a former day stated, that “ at the end of 
two glorious and successful wars,” perfect 
tranquillity was restored throughout In- 
dia. Could it, then, be ti'uly alleged, that 
the Court of Directors had guarded all 
their resolutions on this subject ; and that, 
while they approved of the manner in 
which the war was conducted, they wished 
•to abstain from giving any opinion on its 
justice? No such thing ; there was not one 
of those resolutions that did not, in terms, 
acknowledge the justice of the war. The 


justice of the Nepaulese, the Pindarree, 
and the 3Iahratta wars, was distinctly, and 
in terms admitted ; the resolutions which 
related to them shewed that those wars 
were necessary. Was it not, then, too 
much to say, after this, that the Directors 
were contriving, from time to time, to put 
in a half vote of thanks, that recognized 
the success of an, exploit, but cast 
doubt upon its justice, when, in point of 
fact, all the resolutions did recognize the 
justice and necessity in which those wars 
originated, as well as the skill and valour 
with which they were conducted ? When 
his Hon. Friend, whose influence in that 
Court would, he hoped, be long preserved, 
and who would not, he tnisted, be easily 
deterred from those exertions elsewhere, 
for which a whole country was thanking 
and applauding him (Jiear, hear made 
any objection, he felt it necessarj’ to an- 
swer it. Such observations, coming from 
an ordinary source, he would not, perhaps, 
have thought it necessary on the present 
occasion to reply to ; but coming from his 
Hon. Friend, they were calculated to 
make, as he thought, an undue impression 
on the Court and on the country. Now 
he would shew, that the Directors had, in 
a manly and candid way, agreed in the jus- 
tice as well as policy of the wars in which 
the Marquis of Hastings had been engaged. 
Every proposition contained in the resolu-* 
tion winch had been read from the Chair 
tliatday must be considered false and dis. 
creditable, if those who agreed to it did not 
acknowledge that the Noble Marquis had 
acted justly. In the Hon. Chairman’s 
speech he had more than disclaimed the 
existence of any other feeling, for he had 
given the Noble Marquis the highest 
praise for the whole of his conduct. Now, 
when twenty-four Directors, men of ho- 
nour and probity, joined in the same de- 
claration, was it not too much to say, that 
they were playing an under-game when 
they thus came forward with their thanks ? 
Was it not too much to insinuate, that that 
which carried honour on the face of it, was 
really little better than a disgrace? (^Hear, 
hear /) There was one point introduced 
in the course of the discussion, on which he 
was at issue with some of his Hon. Friends, 
and he was anxious that the question should 
come to a fair decision j he alluded to the 
danger that might be apprehended from 
what was called thfe liberty of the press in 
India. (^Hear, hear .') He loved the liberty 
of the press ; he was nurtured and bred in 
the constitutional principle, that a free 
press was a great blessing; but, in his opi- 
nion, it was quite visionary to imagine 
that the press of a colony could be conduct- 
ed, without danger, in the same free man- 
ner in which it was conducted in the 
mother country. (/Tear, hear /) As Mr. 
Buckingham had been alluded to, he 
would shortly notice his conduct. When 
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the Marquis of Hastings had abolished the 
previous censorship of the press, he sub- 
stituted certain regulations, one of which 
was, that the constituted authorities should 
be treated with respect. To show how 
much this person regarded those regula- 
tions, he would read a word or two from 
his newspaper. When it was understood 
that the Governor of Madras, the supreme 
authority there, the highest authority after 
the Governor- General, was to remain in 
office, what did Mr, Buckingliam do? 
He (Mr. Jackson) saw his Hon. Friend 
(Mr. D. Kinnaird) smile; and he owned 
his smiles rather alanned him, because they 
indicated that he thought on this subject 
with some degree of levity. Mr. Buck- 
ingham, however, published his paper, 
with a broad black margin, as a sign of 
general mourning, when he announced 
that the supreme authority of that Presi- 
dency was fo continue in power. In one 
oftlie numbers of lus publication there was 
the following passage : ‘‘ The very mark- 
ed indulgence wliich his Lordshipin Coun- 
cil is pleased to exercise towards me, in re- 
mitting on this occasion the exercise of the 
power vested iu him by law, will operate 
as an incentive to my future observance of 
the spirit of the instructions issued before 
the commencement of tlie Calcutta Jour- 
nal, to the Editors of*the public prints in 
India, in August 1818, of which I am now 
fully informed, and which I shall hence- 
forth make my guide,” A little after- 
wards, when Mr. Buckingham had for- 
gotten the observance of these resolutions, 
he said, alluding to a speech of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, in which he spoke gene- 
rally of the press ; “ Every thing tends 
to confirm me in my opinion, that 1 had 
rightly interpreted the wishes and senti- 
ments of the Governor- General on this im- 
portant subject, and scarcely a day passed, 
without my breaking the letter of these Re- 
gulations, which I conceived to have no lon- 
ger existence.^^ Here Mr. Buckingham 
founded his law on a supposed construction 
of the speech of the Noble Marquis, leaving 
out of sight that which was the real rule of 
conduct laid down, namely, the declaration 
of the Governor- General in Council. He 
then went on to own, that “ scarce a day 
passed without his breaking the letter of 
those regulations.” {Hear, hear f) He 
first promised profound obedience to those 
regulations, and next declared that he 
broke them every day, although it was 
supposed that the j)eace of that society de- 
pended on their being strictly adhered to. 
The advocates for a free press in India 
might be right, and he might be wrong ; 
but all must agree that it was a most se- 
rious question. By a legislative enactment, 
it became the duty of the Company 's chief 
servants in India, when they found that the 
conduct of any unlicensed individual was 
dangerous to the safety, or obnoxious to 


the peace of the community, to send that 
individual to some port in the United 
Kingdom. The Legislature had expressly 
authorized and enjoined the governing 
powers so to act. Now what was the ac- 
cusation against the Marquis of Hastings 
with regard to Mr. Buckingham ? It was, 
in fact, that he did not make use of the 
pow'er which he might have exercised to- 
wardshim: but, instead of sendinghimhome 
(and in not doing so, many persons thought 
he allowed his feelings to outrun his judg- 
ment), he sent him to take his trial before 
a jury of his country. Could any man act 
more liberally ? And yet fault was found 
witli him even for this ! {Hear, hear 1) If 
so extensive a liberty of the press as that 
now contended for were granted, he feared 
that they ran a most dangerous risk. If, in- 
stead of acting in the summary way direct- 
ed by the Legislature, they were obliged to 
wait proceeding according to the legal 
forms observed in the parent state against 
tliose charged with libel, they would be 
giving opportunities to mischievous indi- 
viduals, during the fivie or six months 
which must elapse before they could be 
brought to trial, to poison and pervert 
every mind in the settlement, and Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay would have 
their crops of Carliles, to write down the 
most hallowed principles of the country, 
{Hear, hear I) It was, therefore, a mat- 
ter of sober and serious consideration, when 
persons who, like Mr. Buckingham, let 
tlieir pens run riot against all characters 
and all persons, political and religious (for 
he had not spared the Lord Bishop of the 
presidency), whether time and opportu- 
nity should be allowed for practices so 
dangerous in any, but particularly in a 
colonial community ? It w ould be for the 
Directors soon to determine what should 
l)e the measure of the liberty of the press in 
Calcutta. {Hear, hear ! from Col. Stan- 
hope and Mr. D. Kinnaird.) It might turn 
out that his Hon. Friends, who were so 
perfectly satisfied with their own opinions, 
and w ho thus expressed their feelings with 
no ordinary energy of voice and gesture, 
would in the end, if the system were en- 
couraged, perceive that they had formed a 
hasty and erroneous judgment. Instead 
of crying “hear, hear!” he had expected 
that they would adduce something like ar- 
gument, something like historical deduc- 
tion, in support of their sentiments. He 
w'as ready to meet his Hon. Friends on 
this question, whenever they pleased ; and 
he hesitated not to say, that, if a strict eye 
were not kept on the pre^ in India, they 
would there have literary incendiaries 
spring up like mushrooms, to the manifest 
hazard of their best interests, as well as the 
comfort and happiness of their settlements. 
His Hon. Friend (Col. Stanhope) looked 
to the liberty of the press for putting down 
forty-eight thousand prophets; now he 
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would, in the tone of admonition, call on 
his Hon. Friend to take care that he did 
nc^ at the sametim^ put down the forty- 
ei^it diousand Europeans which main- 
tained India for their country 1 If his 
Hon. Friend was anxious to get rid of 
those prophete, he (Mr. Jackson) was 
equally anxious that, in making the at- 
tempt he should not also get rid of the 
Briti^ power in India. (/Tear, hear/) 
The wisdom of all law was, to govern 
without offensively interfering with the 
•feelings and prejudices of those over whom 
you ruled. In that point of view, also, 
this proposed freedom of the press became 
3 subject of vast importance ; and he 
thought the sentiments of his Hon. Friends, 
with respect to it, were hasty and undigest- 
ed ; they were, he conceived, dangerous 
to go abroad, and therefore dangerous to 
be uttered in that Court without animad- 
vwsion ; he protested, therefore, against 
the sentiments which they avowed, and 
should they, at any time, come before the 
General Court, in a formal manner, he 
would, when the'regular means of dis- 
cussing their propriety was afforded, en- 
deavour to point out ^eir dangerous ten- 
dency. With respect to the resolution he 
had proposed, he saw nothing in it that 
required alteration; it expressed their 
gratitude, their admiration, their heartfelt 
thanks to the Noble Marquis, who had so 
successfully dedicated his talents for nine 
years to their service. Those who thought 
the expressions were too strong, w'ould 
rise up and declare their objections ; but 
those who thought, with him, that the nar- 
rative of transactions which had this day 
been laid before the Court, threw the words 
of the resolution into shade, and almost de- 
manded sometliing stronger, would honour 
him with their support. He hoped that 
such a motion, relating to such a man, 
would pass unanimously, supported not 
juwely by the voices, but by the hearts and 
feelings of the Proprietors. {Hear, hear /) 
The Chairman said, that under ordinary 
circumstances, the debate ought to close 
here, but be felt himself obliged to trespass 
on the attention of the Court, whilst he 
made one or two observations, A few 
wmris had dropped from one of the speakers 
(Mr, D. Kinnaird) on this occasion, which 
he could not suffer to pass unnoticed. If 
the inference which that Hon. Gent, had 
attempt to draw Irom the resolution of 
the Court of Directors were well founded, 
then they certainly would be the most 
worthless and insincere set of beings that 
ever existed. The Hon. Gent, had told 
the Directcw^ in plain words, that, when 
they said they wished tihe resolution to be 
promulgated “ before** the Noble Marquis 
left India, they meant “ because** he was 
living India. He (the Chairman) had 
taken the words down, because they struck 
him forcibly; and tl^y kept pace with other 


expressions, wlddi he had used at the same 
time. If the Hon. Gent, meant to attack 
him, or any individual behind the bar, he 
repelled the charge with indignant feeling. 
The Hon. Gent, had made use of the words 
“ a prevailing h 3 rpocritical cant and he 
took the trouble, after uttering them in his 
first speech, to get up and repeat them. 
He (the Chairman) took no part of the 
expression to himself, and he was quite 
convinced that it could not apply to any 
Gentleman behind the bar ; he knew not 
who it was the Hon. Gent, intended to 
attack, but he thought that such observa- 
tions ought not to be directed against the 
character of any man. The Hon. Gent, 
with thatliappy talent of wit and fancy for 
which he was so distinguished, had endea- 
voured to turn the resolution of the Court 
of Directors into ridicule : he had, how- 
ever failed altogether, as the feeling of the 
Court clearly manifested. For his own part, 
he w’ould rather form his opinion of tlie 
propriety of that resolution from what had 
fallen from an Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Trant), who had recently spoken, than from 
the sarcastic observations of the Hon. 
Gent. The resolution stated tliat, “ the 
Court of Directors, being desirous that 
their sense of the merits of the Marquis of 
Hastings should be promulgated before he 
left India, voted him their thanks,** &c. 
The proposition was a plain and intelli- 
gible one : but the Hon, Gent, being 
gifted with extraordinary ingenuity, bad 
found out that the real meaning was, 
because he left India!** and, to support 
his view of the question, came forward 
with the story of a bridge of gold to assist 
the departure of an enemy ! Now he must 
say, tliat these were assertions against, and 
attacks on the Court of Directors, which 
they did not deserve. In making this ob- 
servation he felt no improper warmth ; lus 
mind was perfectly cool; and he must 
again declare that such insinuations and 
assertions were unmerited, (Hear, hear I J 
He believed he had now said all that was 
necessary on this occasion. He had stated 
beforehand why the Court of Directors 
did not now bring forward any documents, 
and he appealed to the good sense of those, 
who read even the new^apers of the day, 
to declare whether it was necessary to lay 
on their table documentary evidence of the 
gloiy which had distinguished the career 
of the Marquis of Hastings? ( Hear, heart) 
The fact w’as universally known, and ad- 
mitted. The glaring sun was not more 
visible to the eye, than his merits W!*re 
familiar to the public mind. {^Hear, hear/) 
If any one cavilled at his fame, he might 
well reply to him, in the words which were 
engraved on Sir Christopher Wren’s tomb: 
** Si monumentum quaeris circtimspice !” 

Look around, and see what I have done !*♦ 
(^Hear, hear /) He could scarcely think 
that the Hon. Gent, could have meant to 
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give the Director such a slap in the face ; 
it certainly was not consistent witli bis 
usual courtesy and urbanity. 

ITie Hon. D. Kinnairdsald, as the Hon. 
Chairman seemed so extremely desirous 
that he should state where he did not apply 
the expj^sion in question, he would, at 
once, state where he did apply it. He 
would point out to them the shrine where 
that cant, to which he had alluded, was 
embalmed, and he blamed the Directors 
for bowing at a shrine, where that and 
many other prejudices might, he believed, 
be found : he meant in the Legislature, in 
the House of Commons. There the Di- 
rectors, and Mr. Canning in his place, 
had unworthily bowed to a cant, which 
had long ago grown up out of 
party feeling and political hostility. He 
thought the Directors had acted unjustly, 
in not standing up firmly in support of 
their Indian Government, in the House 
of Commons. This was what he really 
and honestly believed ; and he also believ- 
ed, that if the gentlemen behind the bar 
spoke out dieir opinions boldly, they would 
be found to coincide with him in thinking, 
that such imputations were not fit to be 
cast on their Indian Government. With 
respect to what he had said about the man- 
ner in which the resolution was drawn up, 
he had stated, that before*’ did, as it 
was there used, appear to him to be almost 
synonimous with because j” and he had 
spoken of that introduction as a very simple 
proceeding, what the French w'ould de- 
nominate gauche y*' something extremely 
simple indeed. The Hon, Chairman 
ought not, however, to be offended at 
what he had said, since he was thereby in- 
debted to him (Mr. Kinnaird) for the op- 
portunity which had been afforded of 
stating, that the Court of Directors Iiad 
no such intention as that which might l>e 
inferred from the wording of the resolu- 
tion. He must, however, say, that the 


resolution was drawn up in so slovenly a 
manner, (he wished not to be uncourteous, 
but he must be honest), that any person 
might mistake its object. ITie most 
“ gatiche,** the most extraordinary ground 
was given for coming to tliat vote. The 
Directors, it would appear from the reso^ 
lution, did not thank the Marquis of 
Hastings on a consideration of the merits 
of his government, but, because they 
wished to have their thanks to him known 
in India before he quitted the country. 
Now, that could be a matter of no impor- 
tance to the Noble Marquis ; aud yet the 
Directors stated it as the only ground which 
induced them to come to this vote, on the 
spur of the occasion. 

The Chairman , — “ I congratulate tlie Court 
on the improvement of the Hon Gent.’s 
phraseology. H^ was rather uncivil be- 
fore, but he is more uncivil now : he calls 
us a pack of slovens. He says the resolu- 
tion is w'orded in a very slovenly manner. 
I should like to see one of the Hon. 
Gent.’s inditing ; his high rank, polished 
manners, and liberal education would, of 
course, prevent him from falling into any 
slovenly error. I, however, am perfectly 
content with what has been done ; and, sa- 
tisfied with the conscious integrity of my 
owTi mind and feelings, I am unmoved by 
the observation of the Hon. Proprietor.” 

The question was then put, and carried 
unanimously \ after which the Court ad- 
journed. 

From the length of the foregoing 
debate, and the still greater extent of the 
discussions of the 12th and 19th ult., the 
subject of which w'ill be found in the 
Home IntelUgcncey we are under the ne- 
cessity of postponing the insertion of the 
latter until the publication of our next 
number. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

MILITARY GENERAL ORDER. 

FIELD ARMY. 

Fort WUlianty October 1821.— The 
troops composing the Malwah, Meywar, 
and Rajpootana field forces, stationed at 
Mhow, Neemutch and Nusseerabad, with 
their several dependencies, v^ill, from the 
1st proximo, be considered as forming a 
separate division of the army, to be desig- 
nated the Western division, of w'hich Maj. 
Gen. Sir David Ochterlony, Bart, G.C.B., 
Resident in Malwah and Rajpootana, will 
assume the command. 

On the departure of >Iajor. General Sir 

Asiatic Jottrn. — No. 


David Ochterlony from Delhi, the several 
stations and posts of the 3d division of the 
field army will merge into the 2d, and 
become annexed to the command of the 
general officer, stationed at IMeerut, the 
d^ignation of the 3d or Kurnaul division 
of the field army being aboii^ed. , 

PROMOTIONS, &c. IN HIS MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES. 

BREVET RANK. 

The most Noble the Commander-in- 
Chief in India is pleased to promote the 
undermentioned Subalterns of fifteen years 
standing and upwards, to the rank of 

VoL. XIV, M 
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Captain, by brevet, in the East-Indira 
only, from the date specified against their 
respective names, viz . — 

Lieut. G. Keir, 67th foot, 1st July 
1821. 

Lieut. Joseph Budden, 17th drags., 
ditto. 

Lieut. Chas. Cannon, 89th foot, ditto. 

Lieut. Wm. Akenside, 14tb foot, 5th 
Sept. 1821. 

Lieut. J. B. Ainsworth, 14th foot, 7th 
Nov. 1821. 

Lieut. Kenneth M‘Kenzie, 14th foot, 
14th Nov. 1821. 

Lieut. C. A. Stuart, 24th foot, 27th 
Nov. 1321. 

REGIMENTS or FOOT. 

24M Foot. Dec. 27. Lieut Harris, to 
proceed to England in charge of a portion 
of invalids and sendee-expired men. 

87M Foot Nov. 22. Ensign Henry 
Spaight to lie Lieut, without purchase, to 
complete the establishment, October 11, 
1821. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Nov. 24. Capt. Tliompson, 17th drags., 
to Europe, for two years, on Iiis private 
affairs. 

Lieut Archdale, 17th foot, for one year, 
to ditto. 

Dec. L Lieut, Finn, 69th foot, to ditto, 
for two years, for the recovery of his 
health. 

Dec. 29. Lieut. Peevor, 17th foot, to 
ditto, for two years, for ditto. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

INDIAN AR5tY, 

It is with peculiar satisfaction we have 
heard it is shortly expected, that a very 
great and most important change is to be 
made in the constitution of the Indian 
Army, by the consolidation of the Troops 
of the three Presidencies into one Army, 
with the intention of giving unity and har- 
mony to tlie whole Military Indian System, 
by an equal participation of promotion and 
other advantages, and a similarity of re- 
gulations and orders ; so desirable an ob- 
ject in every point of view, considering, 
that by the late conquests, the line which 
separates the tliree armies now, is only 
nominal ; and that they must, on all future 
occasions of taking the field, co-operate 
together^ if not serve in the very same 
camp. — Cal. Jour. Nov. 23. 

Southern Mahratta Country . — Garrisons 
composed of regular troops have been 
lately ordered to occupy the forts of 
Kooshgul, Padshawpoor, Dummul, Gud» 
duck, Bavvdawmy, and Bageracotta, in the 
Dooab ; in consequence of this arrange- 
ment, a very considerable reduction has 
taken place amongst the Peons employed 
lately under the Civil Authority. We shall 
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soon in all probability sqe further R eductions 
made in these irregular corps, so totally in- 
efficient in war, and so prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the regular array, at all times. — 
Ibid. 

Reli^ of Troq;?^.— Troops are marching 
in all directions to eflect tlie relief, w'hich 
hiis become a yearly instead of a biennial 
one. Some of the corps are particularly 
fortunate in the fine opportunity tliis afibrds 
them to see the world, at least that part of 
the world which used to be known by tbe 
name of the Mogul Eai]>ire. A few’ regi- 
ments have had the particular good luck, 
fortune de la ffuerrCf to be inarched over 
an extent of 1,000 miles within the year, 
while others have been so unlucky as to re- 
main from three to five and seven years 
confined to one dull stupid station! Hie 
8th Light Cavalry, under Col. O’Brien, 
are about arriving at Ilussiiigabad, and on 
its arrival the division of Col. Adams, 
C.B., will march to Nagjioor, Hussinga- 
bad being given up as a station. 

'File .8d Native Infantry, on its march to 
Cawnpoor, pa^^sed his Majesty’s 24tb regi- 
ment going to Nagpoor, near the Heerapoor 
Ghaut (eight marches from Sagur), on 
the 6th Decemlier, and the 12tli Native 
Infantr)’ are on tlie same road going north ; 
Gardner’s Horse marching north, and bis 
^Majesty’s 24th regiment marching south, 
were halted a few days by the Governor- 
General’s Agent in Bundlecund, in con 
sequence of some little disturbance upon 
Scindeah’s frontier ; but, to the regret of 
tlie troops, there was no occasion fur their 
£ervice.s. 

His ?»Iajesty’s 24th regiment was very 
handsomely entertained at Bandah on its 
march, with a dinner, ball, and supper, 
by the Judge, Mr. Boldero ; and, strange 
to relate, with reference to your assemblies 
in Calcutta, a variety of new and well fi- 
gured quadrilles were danced at Mr. Bpl- 
dero’s party. Major Craig, in command 
of the regiment, and five or six otlier Ma- 
jors were present witli this well officered 
regiment. Lieut. Col. Robinson, C.B., 
passed Bandah on bis way to join them, on 
the 1st December. An up-country radi- 
cal wag has given his Majesty’s 24th regi- 
ment, the name of his Majesty's Gang- 
greeriSy* or 24th regiment, from their green 
facings, and continual marching about the 
country, having performed last year a 
march of above 300 miles, being now on a 
march across the Peninsula of India of 
about 600 miles, and having before them 
next year a march of six or 700 more miles, 
to embark for England. The wives and 
children of both officers and men (in num- 
ber about 250), are marching with the 
corps ; yet the civil authorities have ob- 
served that they are getting over the coun- 
try with a smaller quantity of carriage than 

* We must not be he!d re»ponsible fo» the wit of tbe 
Calcutta Jojrnal — Ed, 
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is usually required for a regiment of Se- 
poys with only four or five oflScers and no 
European women. In short, if the wo. 
men and children had been able to go by 
water, such are the military habits, and 
such is the honourable poverty of wliich this 
distinguished old regiment has to boast, 
that they would, after ten years* service in 
this country, have been able to cross the 
Peninsula of India, with as little baggage 
and as few comforts as a great many of 
them enjoyed in marching and fighting 
their way across the peninsula of Spain 
and PortugiU. The situation of married 
officers on these continual marches would 
really be a good subject for tlie generous 
consi<leration of Government. Nobo<ly, 
who has not witnessed it, can well judge 
how much the married Subs., and even 
Captains, suffer by a long march.— 76^/. 
Dec, 24. 


EXCHAl^OE OF TKaRITORT. 

The Dooab of the Southern Mahratta 
Country^ Oct. 20.— It is understood that 
arrangements are now making with the 
Nizam*s Government, for transferring the 
eastern part of the Oooab to the Company : 
and that his Highness is to have lands to 
the northward as an equivalent.— Ca/. 
J9ur, Nov, 14. 


GHOORKHAS AND KEWARS. 

In an Interesting Ictterfrom a friend in the 
hills of Nepaul, the people are thus lavour- 
ably described . “ The people here now 
fully understand us, and convinced of our 
integrity and the moderation of our views, 
cultivate the frankest intercourse wjtJi us. 
These Goorkhas are an ingenuous, manly 
race of people ; simple and frank by na- 
ture and circumstances, and warriors by 
habit and education, they possess the true 
spirit of soldiers. And for the Newars, 
they are as peaceable and as quietly dis- 
posed as Hindoos, but so much more ani- 
mated and primitive, so much less adul- 
terated either by priests or false civilization 
(if I may use, the term) than tlie natives of 
the plains, that I delight in all the fea- 
tures of their character, save their dirtiness, 
which is extreme, and which may be called 
a national feature, being so great that it 
must arise from a love of filth and un- 
cleanness. The first minister is a man, in- 
deed, with a mind of that force and com- 
pass, which easily throws oft' the trammels 
of custom, and the exclusive peculiarities of 
the nation to which it chances to belong, and 
appreciates and embraces higher and better 
things wherever they are to be found. He 
has already learnt the use and value of many 
of our superior modes of conduct and arts 
of life, and has adopted them at once, 
frankly and intelligently.*’ — Cal, Jour. 
Dec. 7. 


INDIA (NOT BRITISH), 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SIKHS. 

The following communications are from 
a correspondent in the Upper Provinces. 

Lahore. — Runjeet Singh having finished 
his military preparations, announces his 
intention of opening the campaign against 
the Afghans ; in his w'ay he intends taking 
under his paternal sway the petty state of 
Pungurrah, the Nuwaub of which has not 
shewn any peculiar zeal in paying his tri- 
bute. Pungurrah is described as strong, 
and having no water within some miles of 
it, may be supposed to make a respectable 
resistance. The Nuwaub has appealed to 
the neighbouring Mahommedan chiefs, by 
their common religion and their common 
interests, to join him in resisting the op- 
pressive inso’ence of the Sikhs. But the 
Nuwaub of Buhawulpoor is so weak, and 
the Afghans beyond the Indus are so di- 
vided, tliat there is little chance of efficient 
succours joining the poor Nuwaub of Pun- 
gurrah. 

Mr. Moorcroft is sometimes mentioned 
in tlie Laliore Achkbars, and appears to be 
on his return. 

Sindiah has lately sent a Vakeel to 
Runjeet Singh : in the present state of 
India it is not probable that the mission of 
tliis man can be connected with any poli- 
tical intrigue. — Cal. Jour. Dec. 1 . 


CENTRAL INDIA. 

iilSCELLANEOUS. 

INSURGENTS IN SCINDIAn\ TERRITORIES. 

The first of the following jiaragraphs is 
from 3 letter of one of our correspondents 
in camp, dated December 24, 1821 ; the 
remainder on the same subject, but of 
earlier date, are from tlie India Gazette. 

Camp, a few marches from Tehree, — Our 
detachment in campeonsists of the 2d Light 
Cavalry, six ccmp.mies of the 2d Native 
Infantry, a battalion of the 3d Native In- 
fantry, and several companies of the 8tli 
Native Infantry, besides an artillery officer 
with two guns. The force w as collecterl 
for the purpose of rjuelling a disturbance 
which has taken piece between the troops 
of Scindia under his rebel Chief Seconder, 
and those of the Tehree Rajah. Since the 
arrival of our troops, Seconder has com- 
jilicd with the directions of the Acting 
Governor General’s Agent, Lieutenant 
Moodie, and retreated towards his head- 
quarters. 

The Tehreeans .and Secunder’s troops 
have come to blows ; the following is an 
extract upon the. subject from a private 
letter, written on the spot bv a gentleman 
M2 
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to a friend of our’t here, who has tindly 
permitted us to insert it. It is satisfactory 
to observe, that Scindiah is not implicated 
in the business, but continues faithful in 
bis alliance. 

Gimp between the Betwa and the Ihissawn 
Rivers — The battalion marched from 
Bandab on the 2d December, after thirty 
minutes* notice. This sudden movement 
was owing to a serious dispute between Jose 
Secundra* (Scindiah’s General) and the 
Tehree Rajah, one of the feudal chiefs of 
Bundelcund, whose territory borders on 
that of Scindiah. The quarrel originated 
in some trifling matter; I fancy of etiquette 
on the part of Scindiah’s Vakeel and the 
Tehj'ej Rajah. Words as usual were fol- 
lowed by blows, and a pitched battle was 
fought upon the spot where we now are, 
by a part of Scindiah’s army and that of 
the Hajab ; the former being defeated with 
loss of guns, &c. Incensed at the lo^s, 
Secunder collected his whole army, with 
an immense train of artillery, and tock up 
a position within a few miles of Tehree, 
threatening destruction. In this state of 
affairs, the Governor General’s agent ar- 
rived as mediator, but refused to treat with 
either party, until they separated their 
troops and gave up all hostile appearances. 
Secunder appeared to hesitate, and be slow 
in his movements ; amounting almost to a 
denial of the British authority. The agent 
of Government, determined to support its 
dignity, assembled by forced marches all 
the troops in Bundelcund, stopped H. M. 
24th and the 3d K. I , passing through 
Bundelcund on the relief; a battalion and 
field train were ^lledfrom Cawnpore, &C. 
Thus in a very few days an array was col- 
lected, which Secunder did not at all like, 
and he took himself olf, ready to agree to 
any terms, however hard. We thought 
matters adjusted, and were preparing to 
return to cantonments, when an order 
arrived from the Resident at Gwalior to 
stand fast ; and it is supposed to be the 
intention of Scindiah to take advantage of 
the present conduct of Secunder as an 
excuse for calling in the assistance of the 
British Government in seizing him, which 
be has been long wishing but unable to 
Jo. Secunder has been a rebel to Scindiah 
for several years, and makes his own col- 
lections for the payment of the troops. 

“ I am no farther in the secret of the 
seSair, but there is no saying w’here it may 
end. I wish with all my heart it may be 
soon, as wc are all without tents, bedding, 
■Or any comfort about us. We moved in 
the night, and inarched at the rate of thirty 
miles a day. We are within sixteen coss 
of Jehagur, the fort where Secunder gene- 
rally fixes his head-quarters, ITie account 
of the affair will probably reach Calcutta 
in a magnified form ; for even in this 
neighbourhood it has made more noise 
than^t Reserves.” 


We have also been favoured with anofhar 
dispatch from the obliging correspondent 
who first advised us of the disturbances on 
the Tehree frontier. It explains the ori- 
ginal cause of the quarrel between the 
Tehreeans and Secunder, and is dated 
20th December. 

Camp near Kereah, N^owgoii’ah, Dec. 20, 
1821 — On the 8th instant (upon receiv- 
ing the express of the Governor General’s 
Agent) we (2d batt. 3d N. I.) started at 
4 p. M. across the country', halting only for 
rest and such refreshment as we could get, 
and arrived here on the morning of the 
Hth, having traversed about seventy miles, 
where there are no roads beyond mere foot- 
paths, over Immense rocks and stones, and 
several rivers, particularly the Dussawn, 
which was very troublesome. 

“ We are now at Kereah, in Scindiah’s 
country, near the late field of battle, in a 
plain where two armies* of 30,000 each 
might encamp. 

“ Jeswunt Rao Patunkur and Josee Se- 
cunder, two of the Scindiali’s officers, were 
in the vicinity of Tehree, making their coK 
lections, and their Dewan was in Tehree. 
The Rajah’s son happened to pass while 
the Dewan was at his devotions, and be- 
cause he did not salaam, ordered an ele- 
phant into his camp under pretence of his 
being muhst, and consequently unruly. 
The Dewan’s followers endeavoured to 
save their tents and property, and fired 
some blank cartridges at it. Diis the 
Tehreeans construed into an aggravation 
of tlie first offence, and severely chastised 
the Dewan and his people. After this the 
Rajah’s son ofiered the Dewan presents 
and entertainments, which the latter re- 
fused, and laid his case before his chiefs, 
who moved down towards Tehree, sending 
forward the Raj ke Pultun and four guns. 
These the Tehreeans attacked when unpre- 
pared, and most unexpectedly, with horse 
and foot on both sides, killing seventy or» 
eighty on the spot, and wounding an im- 
mense number who have since died, and 
taking tlieir guns and standards. These 
the Governor General’s Agent ordered to 
be forthwith restored ; but while the blood 
of the vanquished was heated by these pro- 
vocations, they refused to receive them, 
saying they would retake them. However 
they have subsequently been induced to 
accede, and have retreated peaceably and 
quietly. On the field of battle was a hut, 
into which most of the slain were cast, and 
the walls thrown in over them. The re- 
mainder were buried in the hole behind it, 
that had been excavated for mud to build 
the hut. 

“We are all in the dark why we are kept 
embodied. There are in camp the 2d Light 
Cavalry, a brigade of six-pounders ; the 
1st battalion 2d Native Infantry, the 1st 
battalion 8th Native Infantry, and the 2d 
battalion 3d Native Infantry. The last is 
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put to a complete blvouack, as our camp 
was left standing at Cbatterpore, there being 
no means moving it. 1 am aware there 
is a number of reports prevailing very 
different from the above statement, which 
induced me to avail myself of the occasion 
I had to address you, to relate the facts as 
being on the spot.** 

We have to add to the foregoing a few 
remarks upon Scindiah’s probable policy 
in hispresent difficulties, extracted from the 
private letter of an esteemed friend in 
Hundelcund, just received ; 

“ It seems that Scindiah has seized this 
opportunity of getting the upper hand of 
^cunder, who has set him at deBance for 
years, l^ndiah will first attack him, and 
if he fails (as he will almost to a certainty) 
our troops will be called in. Joze has 
several forts, and one called Elsaghur is, I 
understand, a stron g one. He has been 
wronged, and yet behaved remarkably well 
after the Governor Generars Agent inter- 
fered. If he marched to Gwalior, he could 
with ease obtain possession of Scindiah’s 
person, and might then make terms for 
himself. I think Scindiah has IMaharatta 
shrewdness enough to see that if he pushes 
the business much further, it will end in 
his being obliged to accept a subsidiary 
force 5 and to avoid this, to which he h^ 
uniformly manifested the greatest aversion, 
he will most probably patch it up,**— 
Jour, Jan, 8. 

GOAKX> VLUNDERERS. 

By a late dawk we received a communi- 
cation from a correspondent at Hussinga- 
bad, from which we present the following 
extracts for the information of our readers : 

“ I am sorry to inform you that those 
pests of the country, the ‘ Goands* have 
risen in large bodies about Nursingpoor 
and Garrawarra, and have even extended 
their petty thefts to the neighbourhood of 
this station. It is reported they have plun- 
dered the village of Neelgowr, and put the 
Zemindar and two the government 
Chuprassies to death ; this is only a rumour, 
so I cannot exactly vouch for its accuracy 
until I hear it better confirmed, when I 
sliall be able to give you a more correct 
and full account of the transaction. 

In consequence of this, however, the of- 
ficer commanding the “ Nerbuddah field 
Force’* has, as a means of wise and neces- 
sary precaution, sent off* from Hussingabad, 
under the escort of the left wing of the 1st 
Light Cavalry, treasure to the amount of 
six lacs of rupees, to be delivered over to 
the charge of the 8th regiment Light Caval- 
ry at Garrawarra, and conducted by them 
to Nagpore, by a nearer route than that of 
Hussingabad, where we should have had 
the pleasure of meeting and marching with 
that gallant and distinguished corps, but 
for the obliging permission of the officer 
commanding the force for them to go a 


nearer road, as also for the safety of the 
public money entrusted to their care. 

In case of meeting any interruption on 
their w^ay fora Garrawarra to Nagpore, 
the 1st took under their protection service 
ammunition for the use of the 8tb, which I 
sincerely trust will not be required ; but it 
is best to gujird against danger or surprise, 
and the circumstance denotes at once the 
prudence, foresight, and military skill of the 
officer now at the head of this large de- 
tachment of the Bengal army, and for 
which he has always been so eminently 
conspicuous. If any thing should occur 
to require mention, I shall not fajl to give 
you as early and as accurate a report as I 
can collect. 

The weather here, for this some time 
past has been really delightful. In tlie 
morning the thermometer, when put into a 
bucket of water, has fallen to 10*, which 

shows the teT '-perature of the water to be 
1® and a few minutes above the freezing 
point. During the day it has varied from 
58^^ to 70^ according as there is a breeze 
or not to cool the air ; and at night it has 
been so cold as to compel us to put on our 
full complement of winter clothing and 
blankets. We are all busily employed pre- 
paring for our march to the south, and 
expect to start on tlie 25th instant, or 1st 
January. Five companies of the I&t bat- 
talion 9th Native Infantry from Garra- 
warra arrived here yesterday, for the duties 
of the station,*’— Bull, of Dec, 

CALCUTTA, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judical Department. 

Oct, 12. 3Ir. James Shaw to be Assis- 
tant to the Magistrate of the suburbs of 
Calcutta. 

19. Mr. Nathaniel Smith, Register of 
the Zillah Court of Ramghur, and Joint 
Magistrate of Pergunnah Chota, Nagpore. 

Nov, 9. Mr. W. A. Chalmer, Judge and 
Magistrate of Bhaugulpore. 

23. Mr. G. French, third Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Court of 
Circuit for the division of Moorshedabad. 

Mr, R. Midforth, fourth Judge of do, 
do. do. 

Political Department. 

Nov, 28. Mr. George Russell Clerk, to 
be an Assistant to the Resident in Malwa 
and Rajpootana. 

Jan. 3. Major General Sir David Och- 
terlony, Bart. G, C. B. Resident in Mal- 
wa and Rajpootana. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER GENERAL APPOINT31ENTS. 

Oct. 31. Lieut. R. Wroughton,20thregt. 
N. I., to be Assistant to the Surv^or of 
Gornickpore. 
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Lieut. Buttansbaw, tobe Assistant to the 
Barrackmaster of the 14th or Saugor divi- 
sion ; Lieut. McMillan to officiate for him 
till further orders. 

Nov. 6. Brev. Capt. G. A, Vetch, 27th 
regt. N. 1., to superintend the completion of 
the New Road from Benares to Allahabad. 

28. Capt. George Casement, 21st regt. 
N. I., to be a Brigade Major on the Esta- 
blishment, vice Leys, promoted to a regi- 
mental majority. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Charles Christie, 
4th regt. Native Infantry, to be a District 
Barrack Master, vice Casement. 

Lieut. Henry Carter, Barrack Master of 
the 14th or Saugor Division, is removed to 
the 8th or Rohilcund Division ; and Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. Christie (new appoint.) 
posted to the Saugor Division, vice Carter. 

29. Brigade Major George Casement is 
attached to the troops at Mhow in Mai- 
wah, in the room of Leys, promoted. 

Dec. 8. His Lordship in Council is 
pleased to create the appointment of 
Assistant Adjutant General, in substitu- 
tion for that of Brigade Major, to the 
Western Division of the Army, and to no- 
minate Brigade Major Salter to that situa- 
tion. 

The undermentioned Officers are ap- 
pointed Assistant Surveyors in Rohilcund t 
Lieut. J. Bedford, 24th regt. Native In- 
fantry ; Lieut. J. Hadaway, ditto. 

18. Capt. Patrickson, 1st Assist, and 
Ac*t. Dep. Adj. General, to be Dep. Adj. 
Gen., with the official rank of Major, 
from the 1st of Aug. last, in the room of 
Major C, Stuart, who has proceeded to 
Europe on furlough. 

Capt. Jonathan Scott, 10th regt. N. I., 
tobe 1st A'ssist. Adj. General of the Army, 
vice Patrickson, promoted in the depart- 
ment. 

20, Brev. Capt. and Interp. and Quart, 
Mast. Oakes, 1st bat- 4th regt. N. I., is 
permitted to resign his Staff situation. 

25. Lieut, Andrew Syme, 29th regt. 
N. 1., is appointed to command a company 
of the Hill Bildars in the room of Lieut, 
Templer, 4th regt. N.I,, whose appoint- 
ment is cancelled. 

28. Major General Gregory, whose tem- 
porary appointment to the General Staff of 
the Army of this Presidency is notified in 
G. O, of 29tfa inst., is posted to the 2d 
Division of the Field Army, and directed 
to repair to the head-quarters at Meerut, 
and assume the command. 

29. Capt. 'Diomas F. Hutchinson, 5th 
regt. N.I., Fort Adj. of Dehly,is appoint- 
ed to the command of the Dehly Nujeeb 
bat., vice Donnelly, deceased. 

Lieut. William Turner, 27fh regt. 
N.I., to be Fort Adjutant of Dthly, vice 
Hutchinson. 

Migor General R. B Gregory, C, B., 
of the Hon. Company’s service on tliis 


Establishment, is appointed temporarily to 
the Staff of this Presidency from the 28th 
ultimo, consequent on the demise of Major 
General Hardyman. 

Jan. 3. Lieut, R. B, Pemberton, 22d 
regt. N. I., to officiate as a Dep. Assist. 
Quart. Mast. Gen. of the 3d class, under 
the directions of the 'Surv. Gen. of India, 
until further orders. 


CAVALRY. • 

Dec. 8, Lieut. Col. andMaj. Gen. Sir Wil- 
liam Toone, K. C. B. , to be Colonel of a Bri- 
gade, from the 29th April 1821, vice Bate- 
man, deceased. 

28. Cornet Wheeler, to act as Adj. to 
the 2d regt. Light Cavalry. 

Lieut. John Barclay is appointed Adj. 
to the 4th regt. Light Cavalry, vice Clerk, 
killed in action; Lieut, and Inter, and 
Quart. Mast. Mactier to continue to act 
as Adj., until Lieut, and Adj. Barclay 
shall assume charge of his appointment. 

Removals, 

Nov. 21. Cornet Win. Benson, from 
Sd to 4th regt. 

Cornet Fred, Coventry, from 1st to 6th 
regt. 

Cornets Jinally posted, 

Nov. 21, E, Horsley, to 4th regt,, at 
Neemuch. 

C. Newbery, 7th regt., at Kumaul. 

J. F. Bradford, 1st. regt. at Sullanpore, 
Benares. 

H. Drummond, 3d regt., at Nusseerabad, 

G, St. P. Lawrence, 2d regt , at Keitah. 

G. A. Barber, 8tli regt., at Nagpore. 

Comets recently admitted, appointed to do 
duty, 

Nov. 20. C, O’Hara, with 1st regt. at 
Sultanpore, Benares. 

26. C. D. Hawkins, ditto ditto. 


NATIVE INFANTRY. 

4th Regt, Dec. 25. Brev. Capt. TTios. 
Hepwortli is appointed Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to the 1st bat., vice Oakes, who has 
resigned his situation. 

7tA Regt, Dec. 28. Lieut J. Kerr is re- 
moved from 1st to 2d bat., and Lieut. H. 
R. Osborne (new promotion) is posted to 
the former bat. 

Wt Jiegt, Dec. 20. Ensign Squibb, 1st 
bat , to act as Adjutant to a detachment. 

11/A Regt. Nov. 19. Lieut. A. David- 
son, to be Adjutant to the 2d bat., vice 
Oliver. 

Dec. 1 . Ensign W. Stewart is removed 
from 1st to 2d bat. 

15/A Regt. Jan. 3. Senior Ensign W. 
Payne to be Lieut,, from l6th Dec. 1821, 
vice Smith, deceased. 

20/A Regt. Det. 28. Lieut. Britten i** 
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removed from 2d to 1st bat., and Lieut. 
Burney from latter to former corps. 

28. Capt. T. Murray is removed from 2d 
to 1st bat., and Capt. Vincent from latter 
to former corps. 

25tk Regt. Nov. 3. Lieut. Phillips to 
act as Adjutant to the left wing of the 1st 
bat. during its separation from head- 
quarters. 

22. Lieut., Interp., and Quart. Mast. 
Impey, 2d bat., to act as Adjutant to the 
detached wing of the corps during its 
separation from head^quarters. 

27tA Regt, Oct. 31. Lieut. Armstrong, 
1st bat., to act as Adjutant to the left wing 
during its separation from head-quarters. 

Dec. 29. Senior Lnsign Henry Roche 
Osborn, to be Lieut., from 15th Dec. 
1821, vice Donnelly, deceased. 

28iA Regt, Nov. 19. Brev. Capt. G. R. 
Pemberton, to be Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to 2d bat., \ice Hardy, promoted. 

22. Capt. Hardy and Lieut. J. P. 
Fleming are posted to 1st bat., and Major 
J. Leys and Lieut. G. Young to 2d bat. 

26. Lieut, and Brev.. Capt. J. Davies 
is removed from 2d to 1 st, and Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. T. Dickenson from 1st to 
2d bat. 

Removals. 

Dec. 20. Lieut. Col. G. Richards, from 
2d bat. 27th regt,, to 1st bat. 13th regt. 

Lieut. Col. J. L. Richardson, from 2d 
bat. 14th regt, to 2d bat. 27th regt. 

Lieut. Col. W. Ricliards, from 1st bat. 
13th regt., to 2d bat. 14th regt. 

Exchanges. 

Nov. 16. Ensigns H, New’house and J. 
B D. Gahan are permitted to excliange 
corps ; the former is accordingly posted to 
the 14tli, and the latter to the 19th regt., 
as juniors of tlieir rank. 

Ensign Newiiouse is posted to the 2d 
bat, 1 4th regt. at Mhow, and Ensign 
Gahan to the 1st bat. 1 9th regt, at Benares. 

Dec. 5. An exchange of regiments is 
permitted betw'een Ensigns Colin Camp- 
bell of the European, and Alex. K. Ag- 
new of the 30th regt ; the former is ap- 
pointed to the 30th regt. and posted to the 
1st bat. at Baitool, and the latter officer to 
the European regt. at Ghazeepore, both 
going into their new corps the juniors of 
their rank. 

E)isigns finaUy posted, 

Nov. 21. C. Griffin, to the European 
regt. at Ghazeepore. 

A. Knyvett, 1st. regt. N.I. and 1st bat., 
at Cawnpore. 

E, J. Watson, 3d regt. and 2d bat., at 
Agra. 

W, M. Ramsay, 4th regt. and 2d bat., 
at Sultanpore, Chide. 

W, Peel, 6th regt- and 2d bat., at 
Goorgaon. 


W. Struthers, 7th regt. and 2d bat, at 
Seelapoore. 

W. D. Stewart, 7th regt. and 1st bat., 
at Cuttack. 

R. L. Burnett, 8th regt. and 2d bat., 
at Hansi. 

John Macdonedd, 9t!iregt. -ad 1st bat., 
at Gurwarrah. 

A. Macdonald, lOlh r?gt. end 1st bat., 
at Barrackpore. 

W. Stewart, 11th regt. end 1st bat,, at 
Mhow'. 

G. Cumine, 12th regt. end 1st bat., at 
Meerut. 

M. Smith, 13th regt. end let bat., at 
Midnapore. 

A. T. Lloyd, 14th regt. and 1st. bat., 
at Purtabgurh. 

W. Innes, 15lh regt. and 2d bat., at 
Bareilly. 

E. Rushworth, 16th regt, and 1st bat., 
at Nagpore. 

G. A. Mee, 16th regt. and 2d bat., at 
Asseergurh . 

W. Wise, 18th regt. and 2d bat., at 
Saugur. 

J.W, Colquhoun, 19th regt. and 2d bat., 
at Juanpore. 

F. Hunter, l9th regt. and 1st bat., 
at Benares. 

J. Buncombe, 20th regt. and 2d bat., 
at Prince of Wales’ Island. 

S. Williams, 21st regt. and 1st bat., 
at Nagpore. 

J. Whiteford, 22d regt. and 2d bat., at 
ditto. 

C. Commeline, 23d regt. and 1st bat., 
at Barrackpore, 

G. Wood, 24th regt. and 1st bat,, at 
Muttra. 

B. Boswell, 25th regt. and 1st bat., at 
Nusseerabad. 

J. Knyvett, 27th regt. and 1st bat., at 
Saugur. 

R II, Miles, 28tb regt. and 1st bat., 
at Mhow. 

H. Vanrenen, 29th regt. and 2d bat., 
at Nusseerabad. 

J. Gibb, 30th regt. and 2d bat., at 
Saugur. 

ARTILLERY. 

Nov. 14. Lieut. R. C. Dickson, 4th 
comp. 1st bat., is removed to the 1st comp. 
4th bat., and directed to join at Lucknow. 

16. 2d-Lieut. J. Wakefield and C. 
Grant, of 13th and 14th comps. 4th bat., are 
removed to the 2d comp. Ist bat. 

24. Capt, John Peter Boileau to be 
Major, from the 21st Nov. 1821, in suc- 
cession to Brooke, deceased. 

ist-Lieut. Thomas Lumsden to be 
Capt. of a comp., ditto ditto. 

2d-Lieut. Proby Thomas Cautley to be 
1st Lieut., ditto ditto. 

Nov. 26. Ist-Lieut. P. T. Cautley is 
posted to the 8th comp. 1st. bat. 
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Sd-Lieut. J. T. X^ane, is posted to the 
Sd comp* Sd bat. 

2d-Iiieut. N. H. Monkhouse, ditto 'Sd 
ditto 2d ditto. 

Dec. 5. 2d-Lieut. George Hart Dyke 
is posted to the 4th, and 2d-Lieut. J. H. 
Greene, to the 5th comp. 2d bat. 

29. Ist-Lieut. Thomas Croxton to be 
Capt. of a comp., from the loth Dec. 1821, 
in succession to Curtis, deceased. 

2d-Lieut. Charles McMorine to be 1st 
Lieut, ditto ditto. 

Horse Brigade* 

Nov. 26. Major J. P. Boileau is post- 
ed to the horse brigade, vice Brooke, de- 
ceased. 

Capt. Thomas Lumsden is appointed to 
the command of the 1st troop, vice Boi- 
leau, promoted. 

ORDNANCE. 

Nov. 10. Lieut. Col. M. W. Browne, 
of the regt. of artillery, to he principal 
Commissary of Ordnance from the 1st 
insL, vice ^erwood. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Oct. 24. Assist. Surg. Robert Bransby 
Francis to perform the medical duties of 
the Civil Station of Dacca Jelalpore. 

SI. Assist. Surg. J. Hall is removed 
from the Sirmoor bat- to the Mynpoory 
Levy, vice Evans, appointed to the Civil 
Station of Tirhoot. 

Assist. Surg. John Grant to be Assist* 
Marine Surg., vice Martin. 

Assist. Surg. James R. Martin to per- 
form the mescal duties of his Lords^p’s 
Body Guard, vice Impey, deceased. 

Nov. 3. Assist. Surg, Gordon, at the 
requisition of the Resident at Indore, to 
proceed and assume medical charge at the 
Residency, on the departure of Assist. 
Surg. Baillie for the Presidency. 

Assist. Surg. C. Steuart is appointed 
to the medical charge of the 1st bat. 3d 
regt. N. I. during the absence of Assist. 
Surg. Gordon, detached on duty to Indore. 

15. Assist. Surg. Hamilton is appoint- 
ed to the charge of the Saugor Medical 
Depot during the absence on leave of As- 
ast. Surg. Garden. 

Assist. Sujgs. J. Duncan and W. E, 
Carte are appointed to do duty in the 
Presidency General Hospital. 

16. Assist. Surgeons Barker and John- 
stone are permitted to exchange corps ; 
the former is accordingly appointed to the 
medical charge of the 1st Rohillah Ca- 
valry, and the latter to that of Gardner’s 
Horse. 

Assist. Surg. W. Mitchelson to pro- 
ceed to Bolgurh, and assume medical 
diarge of the troops at that post. 

Assist. Surg. J. A. D. Watson is re- 
moved from the 1st bat. 18th N. I., and 


appointed to the medical charge of the ar- 
tillery of the Nagpore Subsidiary Force. 

Assist. Surg. H. Guthrie is posted to 
the 8th regt. Light Cavalry. 

20. Assist. Surg. H. Cavell is appoint- 
ed to do duty in the Presidency General 
Hospital. 

24. Assist. Surg. D. Butter, M.D., 
attached to the Civil Station of Rajeshahye, 
is permitted to return to the IVlilitary 
branch of the service. 

The undermentioned Assist. Surgs, are 
appointed to perform the medical duties of 
the several Civil Stations specified oppo- 
site to their names t 

Assist, Surg. Richard Mossiter Bur- 
nard, Rajeshahye. 

A^ist. Surg- Henry Cavell, Dinagepore. 

Dec. 5. Surg. George King is directed 
to* join and do duty with the 2d bat. of 
of Artillery at Dum-Dum. 

29. Assist. Surg, William W, Hewett, 

M. D., to perform the medical duties of 
Assist. Garrison Surgeon, during the ab- 
sence of Assist. Surg. A. Jackson. 

Jan. 1. Assist. Surg. J. R. Buchanan, 
doing duty with His Majesty’s 87th regt., 
is posted to the 1st bat. 20th regt, and di- 
rected to hold himself in readiness to 
accompany the bead-quarters of the bat- 
talion under orders of embarkation for 
Prince of Wales’ Island. 

Assist. Surg. Henderson, of tlie Penang 
Establishment is directed to hold himself 
in readiness to proceed in medical charge 
of one of the divisions of the 1st bat 20th 
regt. , imder orders to effect the relief of the 
troops now serving to the eastward. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Nov. 24. Lieut H. T. C. Kerr, 19th 
regt. N.I., to Europe, for the benefit of 
his health. 

Lieut J. Macan, 25th regt. N.I.^ to Eu- 
rope, for one year, on his private affairs. 

28. Lieut. G. Templer, 2d regt. N.I., 
to Europe, for the recovery of his health. 

Dec, 8. Brev.Capt. and Lieut. G. B. 
Pryce, 26th regt. N.I., to Europe, for 
ditto. 

Capt R. M. O. Gramshaw, regt. of 
Art, to Europe, on liis private affairs. 

Lieut V. Jacob, 3d regt. N.I., to New 
South Wales, 

Capt. E. B. Craigie, Dep, Judge Adv. 
General to the 1st div. Field Army, to 
proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, for 
his health, for tv^'elve months. 

29. Lieut Col. H. Dare, 25th regt. 

N. I., to Europe, on his private affairs. 

Capt. H. T. Roberts, 5th regt. L. C., 

commanding the Rohill^ Cavalry, to Eu- 
rope, on ditto. 

Brev.Capt and Lieut, H. De Burgh, 
2d regt. L.C., to Europe, on ditto. 

Lieut. J. Pyne, 16th regt N.L, to Eu- 
rope, on ditto. 
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Lieut. Col. James Nicol, Adj.Gen. of 
the Army, to proceed to Prince of Wales* 
Island, for his health, for six months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SIR EDWARD HYDE EAST. 

In contemplation of the approaching 
departure for England of the Hon. Sir 
Edward Hyde East, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, we understand that a very 
large meeting, composed of the most re- 
spectable and opulent part of the Hindoo 
community, was held yesterday at the 
Town Hall, fv»r the purpose of raising a 
fund, by subscription, for procuring from 
Europe a statue of the Chief Justice, to 
be erected in the Town Hall, as a lasting 
testimonial of the high estimation in which 
he is held by the Hindoos, from tlie man- 
ner in which lie has exercised the functions 
of a Judge in this country. Towards this 
object about twelve thousand rupees were 
immediately subscribed, and it is proposed 
that the statue shall be executed by the 
chissel of Bacon or some other eminent 
sculptor.— Ca/. Dec. 22. 

On Saturday last (5th Jan. ) Hurree 
Mohun Takoor, Goopee Kishun Deb, 
Rada Madub Bonnerjee, and several other 
respectable and opulent natives, waited 
upon the Hon. Sir Edward Hyde East, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining when it would be con. 
venient for him to receive the address 
which they intend to present him, before 
his departure, expressive of their feelings 
towards him. This address, we understand, 
is to be written in three languages, Eng- 
lish, Bengalee, and Bersian ; and it will 
be presented on Tuesday next, the 15th 
instant. — Ca/. Jour, Jan. 9, 1822. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 

Extract of a letter, dated Calcutta, Dec. 

26, 1S2I. 

Of the mental character and energies of 
the interesting youths born in this country, 
the past affords no just criterion, inasmuch 
as the means of intellectual cultivation, if 
not actually withheld, were at least sparing- 
ly dealt out to those w'ho, having arrived at 
years of maturity, now fill the various 
walks of life. These, how'ever, feelingly 
alive as they are to tlie painful contrast 
arising from this source, laudably cherish 
a parental solicitude to protect their owui 
ofRpring from a participation of those evils 
with which they themselves had to struggle. 

I have been led to offer these remarks, 
as preliminary to an account of an exami- 
nation of pupils at Messrs. Sinclair and 
Halifax’s Academy in Durrumtollah, 
which was held on Saturday last, and of 
which I will now proceed to give you a 
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brief outline. Tlie examination was 
graced with the presence of a respectable 
number of ladies and gentlemen ; and the 
business of the day commenced with exer- 
cises in reading. 

English Reading and Gmwwar.— Under 
this head were arranged four classes, the 
first of which acquitted themselves in a 
superior style. Their elocution ^vas clear 
and correct, while tlie modulations of their 
voice corresponded with the various em- 
phasis of the subject, in which they found 
themselves. They also brought several 
passages in prose under the ordeal of gram- 
matical analysis; and a gentleman then 
present selected a passage in verse for a 
similar purpose, which was analysed in 
such a manner as to call forth liis entire 
approbation. The second class also read 
promiscuously in an English author before 
tile whole company, and performed some 
exercises in syntactical parsing, Tlie third 
class read in the same manner in hlurray’s 
Introduction to tlie English Reader, and 
porlbrmed similar exercises in etymolo- 
gical parsing. Tlie fourth and last class 
under this head were occupied in reading, 
spelling, and reciting portions of the 
Church Catechism. 

Latin Class, — A more than ordinaiy' in- 
terest was taken in the examination of the 
pupils composing the Rotnan class. They 
W'ere examined both in reading, construing, 
and in grammatical exercises by the Rev. 
Mr. Adam, who, on account of his own 
superior classical knowledge, was particu- 
larly qualified to decide upon their respec- 
tive merits. He accordingly pronounced 
it to be his candid opinion, that the pro- 
ficiency of this class was alike creditable to 
themselves, and satisfactory to him. 

Geography and Astronomy.— this 
branch of learning were included two 
classes. Tlie first of these undertook to 
describe tlie situation of any place required 
on the maps, and to solve any given pro- 
blem on the terrestrial and celestial globes. 
They evinced an uncommon degree of 
aptitude in performing various feats on the 
maps, and also in explaining the defini- 
tions connected with the subject. Their 
geographical and astronomical perform- 
ances on the globes, too, were such as to 
elicit general approbation, Tlie work of 
tlie second class was confined to geogra- 
pliical definitions and solution of problems 
on the terrestrial globe ; and they certain- 
ly performed their part with equal credit to 
themselves. The problems were solved 
with all the confidence and readiness pe- 
culiar to long familiarity' with a subject ; 
and among these were some proposed by 
gentlemen who w’ere present. 

Geametry and Algebra. — The mathema- 
tical class was also examined by some of 
the company, who were pleased to express 
their entire satisfaction with the remarkable 
ability displayed in the operations of the 
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slate, and with the clear trains of reason- 
ing demonstrated on the occasion. 


JBook-keepin,^» —To this mercantile'class 
several questions were proposed, to which 
ready and appropriate answers were given ; 
and a few entries were actually made in 
presence of the audience assembled. 

Specimens of drawing 
and penmanship, as well as the copy- 
books and arithmetical works of tlie 
academy, were laid upon the table for 
{Riblic inspection ; and these attracted par- 
ticular notice, both for their admirable 
neatness of style and ornamental execution. 

The examination being closed, gold 
and silver medals and other prizes of merit 
were awarded to successful candidates in 
different spheres of learning . — CaL Jour. 

nOBSERIES, MUAftEKS, &C. 

Calcutta, Kov, 29, 1821.— A most hor- 
rible murder was committed in the morn- 
ing of yesterday, at about two o’clock, in a 
house in the Bow Bazar. The murderer 
(a Peon), from some cause at present not 
known, but it is suspected under the in- 
fluence of jealousy, attacked his mistress 
and her children, and the servants of the 
house indiscriminately with a sword, ap- 
parently sharpened for the purpose. He 
succed^ in killing two servants, and most 
severely wounded^his mistress, her mother, 
and two children, who now lie at the na- 
tive hospital, almost without hopes of re- 
covery. 

He was seen running away from the 
house by some Chokeydars who pursued 
him, when finding himself on the point of 
being overtaken, he cut his own throat 
with the sword, but there is at present no 
appearance of the wound proving fatal. 

The two dead bodies present a most shock- 
ing spectacle ; each of them has the throat 
cut, and the trunk hacked in various parts, 
as well as the head and arms ; both the 
hands of one of them are completely sepa- 
rated at the wrists. 

A coroner’s inquest has been summoned 
to inquire into the transaction. 

7 p. M. — Hie above account is mainly 
correct. The coroner’s inquest, after hear- 
ing the evidence, immediately returned a 
verdict of wilful murder against Toraub 
Ally, who is committed to tice his trial.— 
Ben* Bur. Nov. 29. 

Further Particulars. 

It appears from the evidence taken on 
Wednesday, before the coroner’s inquest, 
that the prisoner, Toraub Ally, had for- 
merly been in the service of the late Mr. 
James, sheriff’s officer, who died lost 
Friday, 

The prisoner, however, had been dis- 
charged from this service about eighteen 
months since, for impertinence and impro- 
per conduct towards Mrs. James, of which 
she complained to her husband and father. 


[July, 

He bad called once at the house since, to 
solicit pardon for his conduct, which he 
obtained. Mrs. James had seen him pass- 
ing the house two or three times since, but 
had had no communication with him. 

She saw him pass about noon on Tuesday, 
but he took no particular notice of her. 

She retired to bed with her mother and 
three children about ten o’clock, leaving 
two servants smoking in the hall, which 
communicated with the bed-room ; the 
dtxir of communication being open. 

Early in the morning of 'Wednesday, 
die mother of Mrs. James was awakened by 
shrieking. She sat up in the bed, and by the 
light which was burning in the room she 
saw the prisoner in the hall with a cutlass, 
violently cutting the two servants. Neither 
of them spoke ; one shrieked. Alarmed to 
the greatest degree, she laid down again on 
the bed ; shortly after the prisoner came in 
and made a cut at her, repeating his blows 
very quick, one of which cutting the head 
of one of the children, made him scream 
violently. Mrs. James awoke, having her- 
self received two or three cuts, only one of 
which however is dangesous. She begged 
the prisoner to desist, as she had a child in 
her arms. He desired her to put the child 
down, but instead of doing so, she left the 
bed and went into the compound. As she 
passed through the hall, she saw the ser- 
vants lying dead, and in a shocking mangled 
state. The prisoner followed her into the 
compound, and told her if she would not 
make an alarm he would save her life ; she 
consented, and returned to her mother, 
who desired her to go and coax him out of 
the premises, and she would then go and 
get Chokeydars and take him. She ac- 
cordingly went to the compound. Tlie 
prisoner asked were she was going ; she 
replied to her grandmother’s. 

^ The prisoner followed her, and threatened 
if she gave any alarm he would cut 
her down. When she arrived at her grand- 
mother’s, and the door was opened, she 
slipt in and fastened it. She does not 
know if the prisoner attempted to 
get in or not. In the mean time her 
mother had gone out the back way, ’aith 
the two eldest children. She went to the 
Ihannah, got Peons, and conducted them 
to the house in which her daughter was ; 
they there saw the prisoner standing. One 
of the Peons asked him what he was doing 
there ; he replied that he was standing in a 
public highway, that he was a hircarrah. 
The woman immediately turned round and 
said,*< thatistheman, seize him.** On their 
attempting to do so the prisoner said, “ I am 
a native of Hindoostan, and shall I suffer 
myself to be killed by Christians? no, I will 
kill myself,” He then, before they could 
prevent it, cut his throat with the sword ; 
they then secured him, and took him to the 
native hospital. There is at present no ap- 
prehension of his wound proving 
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The appearance of the two dec^sed was 
the most shocking that can be imagined. The 
bead of one was nearly separated from the 
body, and boih the hands of the other chop- 
ped off, with five or six deep large fishes 
on each of them. 

'Die evidence was very clear, and the 
Jury bad no difficulty in finding a verdict 
of wilful murder against the prisoner, who 
was instantly committed to gaol, the 
head assistant certifying that no danger 
was to be apprehended from removing 
him. — Ibid. JVov. 30. 

Meerut . — Through the extraordinary 
zeal and abilities of Mr. Smith, the new 
officiating judge at Meerut, the number of 
thefts in this quarter have been immensely 
reduced ; and farther he has discovered that 
there has hardly been a robbery for some 
years past, which was not connived at and 
profitable to the native part of the police. 
The late tannahdar of Shamlee is com- 
mitted on the Strongest evidence, for hav- 
ing concealed a shocking murder for abribe 
of 3,000 rupees ; and that of Baghput is 
under heavy recognizances to answer to a si- 
milar atrocious charge. Two or three tan- 
nahdars, besides inferior police servants, 
haveabsconded upon hearing that Mr. Smith 
entertained the complaints of the humblest 
person, conscious that their guilty extor- 
tions must soon be communicated to him. 

It is believed this mieritorious magistrate 
has obtained undoubted proof that the 
tannahdars throughout the Meerut dis- 
trict have for years gone the length of 
levying five per cent, from every village 
within the pale of their dreadful power, on 
the amount of the Government assessment; 
and that nothing prevents Mr, Smith dis- 
covering many more enormities, except 
the artful report which the perpetrators 


pursuant to his sentence, opposite die Zill^ 
gaol, Shoodun (formerly a sepoy), for the 
murder of a sepoy belonging to the Moor- 
shedabad provincial battalion some months 
since ; his body was afterwards hung in 
chains a little to the westward of the pro- 
vincial lines, nearly in sight of the spot 
where the murder was perpetrated. This 
man’s crime was of a most atrocious nature, 
having without the smallest provocation at- 
tacked the unfortunate victim of his Cruelty, 
while sleeping on his cot, with a sword, and 
severed his head from his body, after which 
he indulged his sanguinary passion by 
Iiacking the body of the deceased, until the 
noise of the repeated blows brought people 
to the spot ; yet it appears this wretch con- 
sidered, that his having served the Govern- 
ment for some time entitled him to a par- 
don, for what he termed a trivial offence. 
— Cal. Jour*, Dec, 27. 

Lucknow, Dec, SO, 1821. — On the 
night of the .SStli instant a most d^ng 
outrage was committed in the military 
cantonment of Lucknow. Aout 1 1 p. m. 
a banditti, consisting of about fifty or sixty 
men, entered above cantonment wifti 
lighted torches, and attacked the bazar of 
the 2d battalion 9th regiment Native In- 
fantry (which bazar is contiguous to the 
lines of that corps). After placing parties 
in the different avenues, they proceeded to 
the work of plunder and death. In the 
course of a few minutes they plundered the 
Banyahs, &c. of property to the amount of 
about three thousand rupees, killed three 
men, and desperately wounded fourteen ; 
and, strange to say, made off with their 
l>ooty without meeting with the least mo- 
lestation.— Jan. 8. 

MARQUIS OF ANNANDAL*. 


have generally circulated that he is but 
^dng for a time, and will not therefore 
remain to protect the informers and wit- 
nesses. It is therefore the anxious hope 
of every honest man here that his confirma- 
tion may be early, and his continuance long 
in this district.— Ca/. Jour. Nov, 30, 

Ghatneepore, Dec. 8, 1821. — A man, 
named Charles Laing, of the European regi- 
ment, has delivered himself up to the hands 
of public justice, upon his own voluntary 
confession of the murder of a w'oraan near 
Exeter. The goadings of an overburthen- 
ed conscience, the appalling consciousness 
of the dreadfid deed he has committed, he 
declares, have been the occasion of Ihs 
present confession. “ Oh murder ! thou 
bast DO tongue, yet thou wilt speak with 
most miraculous organ.’* He is to be sent 
to the Presidency, when the invalids from 
the Upper Stations arrive, and they are 


Letters from Nagpore report the fol- 
lowing remarkable circumstance:— “ A 
private of the Artillery has produced the 
necessary documents, proving himselt heir 
to tlie title and estates of the late Maquis 
of Annandale. He had assumed the title of 
Johnson, and had never been heard to 
mention any thing of his family and con- 
nexions, until hearing from his agents in 
Europe that Government Authorities had 
been directed to make inquiry wliether such 
a person was still in existence. We under- 
stand that he has received a liberal educa- 
tion, consequently it is to be expected that 
this change in his circumstances will not 
turn out, as it has in many instances, a sub- 
ject of unhappiness. He leaves this for 
Madras shortly, and from thence embark* 
for England.”— Jb/tn SuU in the Last, 

INTERNAL TRADE, &C. 


daily expected.— Hurk. Ghazeepore, Sec. 8, 1821— The bwom 

Moonhedabad, Sec. 21, 1821.— On Sa- of the majestic Ganges presents a continud 
turdaylast, the 15th inst., was executed, scene of activity ; fleets of boats laden wiLi 
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every species of commodity are passing and 
re-passing daily. Letters from Buxar and 
Arrah speak in the highest terms of tlie 
state of vegetation, and of the uncommon 
healthiness of the season ; few deaths had 
occurred lately at either place. — Beng. 
Hurk. 

LAW I^fTELLIGENCE. 

The Supreme Court was occupied on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday last, 
with the trial of an insurance cause, in 
which the plaintiff sought to recover from 
the Calcutta Globe Insurance Company 
the amount insured on goods alleged to 
have been laden on board the Arab ship 
Currum Bux, which w’as consumed by tire 
in January 1820, in the river off Calcutta. 
The defence of the insurers was founded 
on a suspicion that the ship had been 
wilfully burnt, under circumstances, which 
if establislied, would have excluded die as- 
sured from the protection of the policy : 
but the plaintiff obtained a verdict. It 
appeared in the courae of tlie trial, that 
insurances to a great amount have been 
effected on ship and cargo, by native under- 
writers at Bombay.— Gax. Nov. 2C. 

ARRIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

From England: 3Irs. Travers; Blrs, 
Dickson; Misses Travers, Stacey, IVIcKen- 
zie, and Grimes; Captain Dickson, 11th 
N. I. ; Mr. Morrell ; Mr. Sibley ; Mr. 
E. Coats, Surg. ; Mr. H. Todd, cadet; 
Mr. Lamboum. 

*Froin America: E. A. Newton, Esq. ; 
Mrs. New-ton. 

From the Cape of Good Hope: Mrs. Al- 
port; Mr. Travers, of the Civil Service; 
Major Dickson, 6th Nat. Cav. ; Capt. 
Peach, Assist. Com. Gen.; Lieut. Fendall, 
5th N. I. ; and Mr. Alport, merchant. 

From China : Mrs. Neish and children ; 
Blr. P. Duguesnez ; Mr. L. De Souza ; 
Mr, George Bonaparte ; Mr. Triell. 

From Singapore: Capt. Methven, 20th 
N. I., and Lieut. Ralfe, Bengal Artillery. 

From New South IFales: Mrs. Gordon 
and three children ; Lieut. Gordon, com* 
manding a detachment. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Dec. 8. Ship Hero of Malown, Neish, 
from China, Oct. 5th. 

— Ship Sophia, Reynolds, from London, 
1st June. 

4. Ship Catherine, Knox, from Ports- 
mouth, 8th June. 

8. Ship Speke, McPherson, from Lon- 
don 23d Dec. 1820, New ^uth Wales, 
and Madras. 

— Ship Morning Star, Wallace, from 
Madras, 25th Nov. 

10- Ships Margaret, Allan, from lin- 
den ; Janet Hutton, Howard, from S- 


America; and Bencoolcn, Anstice, from 
Bourbon. 

23. American ship Cambrian, Bridges, 
from Leghorn . * 

26. Ship Argjle, Cathro, from China. 
Jan. 9, French ships Java, Saliz ; and 
Anna, Frade, from Bordeaux. 

11. American ship Charles, Towne, 
from Leghorn. 

Dejyartures. 

Dec. SO. Ships Cambridge, Johnston; and 
Commodore Hayes, Ardlie, for London. 

filRTHS. 

Oct. 25. At Chunar, Mrs. E. F. Fraser, 
of a daugliter. 

31. At Benares, the wife of Mr. H. 
Healy, of a daughter. 

Nov. 2. At Neemuch, the lady of Lieut. 

J. G. Bums, of the Commissariat, of a 
daughter. 

10. At Sydapettah, the lady of Edw, 
Smalley, Esq. of a daugliter, 

— In tlie district of Tirlioot, at the 
Honourable Company’s Stud, Poosali, tlie 
lady of Mr. J. Biugh, of a son. 

14. At Fendall Baugh, the lady of N, 
Smith, Esq. of a daughter. 

36. At Bandah, Bundlecund, the lady 
of Major J. C. Meachano, of His Majesty’s 
24tli regiment, of a son. 

17. Mrs. W. Baine, of a son» 

20- At Patna, the lady of John Hadley 
D’Oyly, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

— At Chandemagore, Mrs. A. B.Mahe, 
of a daughter, the wife of Captain F. Mabe, 
captain of Marine. 

23- At Serampore, the lady of Captain 
T. Newton, of a daughter. 

26. The lady of E. Maxwell, Esq., of 
the Civil Service, of a daughter. 

— At Goruckpore, the lady of Frederick 
Currie, Esq., of the Civil Seivice, of a 
daughter. 

27. Mrs, J, McArthur, of a daughter. 

28. The lady of Lieut. James Wright, 
of His Majesty’s 24th foot, of a daughter. 

29. At Futtyghur, the wife of Mr, Con- 
ductor Law rence, of a daughter. 

— Tlie lady of the late John Kelly, 
Esq., of a son. 

30. At the Pi esidency, Madame Picard, 
of a son. 

Dec. 1. The lady of Capt. John Swinton, 
commanding the corps of Pioneers, of a 
son. 

5. At his house in Chowringhee, the 
lady of F. T. Hall, Esq., of a son. 

6. The lady of Captain W. Stuart Beat- 
son, Assistant Adjutant General, of a son. 

7. The lady of Colonel Nicolls, of a son, 

8. At Ghazeepore, tiie lady of Lieut. 
J. W. Patton, District Ra»a<iinaster, of 
a daughter. 

II. At Chowrin^ee, at the house 
of S. T. Goad, Esq. the lady of the late 
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Martin Thomas Whish, Esq., of the Civil 
Service, of a daughter. 

12. Mrs. F. D. Belle w, of a daughter. 

— Mrs C. Francis, of a son. 

13. At Buxar, the lady of T. E. Baker, 
Esq., of a son. 

17. At Ghazeepore, the lady of Capt. 
Gill, H.M. 24th foot, of a son and heir. 

18. Mrs. C. G’ Souza, of a son. 

19 At Howra, Mrs. W. T. .Bennett, 
of a daughter, 

22. At Chandernagore, the lady of John 
Henry Savi, Esq , of a son. 

23. Mrs, Gunter, of the Town Hall, of 
a son. 

— Mrs. Isabella De Augiar, of a son. 

24. Mrs Hutchins, of a son. 

25- At Bhaugulporc, the lady of J. L. 
Turner, Esq., of a son. 

28. Mrs. Robert Kerr, of a daughter. 

— At the house of her father-in-law, 
Mrs. Adam Gordon, Junior, of Futty Gbur, 
of a son. 

27. The lady of Captain Fraser, of the 
Honourable Company’s Artillery regi- 
ment, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aor, 15. At Cawnpore, at the house of 
Major Brutton, 8th Light Dragoons, A. 
Garden, Esq., Assistant Surgeon, in charge 
of the medical depot at Saugor, to Miss 
Mary Douglas. 

26. At ^rampore, by the Rev, Mr. G. 
H. Hough, Mr, John Elloy, to Miss 
Hannah Pinto. 

— At Futtygur, at the house of Lieut. 
Colonel C, S. Fagan, Lieut. James Steel, 
of tlie 2lst Native Infantry, Adjutant Gil- 
mane Levy, to Mrs. A. Angelo. 

Dec, 1. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr, 
Lewis Anthony Favre, to Miss Blary Anne 
Scott. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Wil- 
liam Howrigan, of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Marine, to Miss Eliza Rebello. 

— ■ Mr, T. D’M, Sinaes, to Miss Anna 
Maria Asken. 

4. At St, John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
D. Corrie, Mr. James Ravenscroft, sen., 
to Mrs. Frances Gorham. 

10, At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt. 
Conroy, 12th regt. N. I,, to Mrs. Kerr, 
eldest (^ughter of John Palmer, Esq. 

11, At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr, C.W, 
Linstedt, to Miss Frances Dormieux, 

12, At St. John’s Cathedral, AVilliam 
Fleming Dick, Esq., of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Civil Service, to Emily Anne, eldest 
daughter of John Talbot Shakespear, Esq., 
of the same service. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. George 
Mathew Anderson, to Miss Mary Collier, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. John 
Collier, of the Ceylon regt. of foot. 

22, At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt, W.A. 
Bowen, of the Hon. Company’s chartered 
ship Kingston, to Julia Louisa, third daugh- 
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ter of Lieut. Col. Clarke, of die Bengal 
Cavalry 

22, At St. John’s Cathedral, C, Stuar^ 
Esq., of the Hon. Company’s Medical 
Establishment, to Miss Eliza Shakespear. 

26. At Serampore, Mr. John Picachy, 
Assistant in the Territorial Department, 
to 3Iiss Jones. 

Jan, 1, At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt. 
Samuel Beadle, Commander of the Wm. 
Miles, to Virginia De L’Etang, 

DEATHS. 

Oct, 5, At Batavia, Mr, T. Smith, Chief 
officer of the Brig. Favourite, of this 
port. 

A’oy. 4. At Indore, Assist. Surg. Tlios. 
Butter, M. D., attached to the mission with 
Bajee-Kao. 

7. At Neemuch, Mrs. Sarah Bums, the 
lady of Lieut. J. G. Burns, of tlie Commis- 
sariat. 

19. At Meemt, the infant son of Capt. 

J. Jenkins, H. M. lltb drags., aged three 
months. 

21. AtMirzapore, Alex. Campbell, Esq, 
— In camp, Brevet Captain Andrew 
Christie, Adj. of the 2d bat. 6th regt. 
N. I. 

26- At Berhampore, Capt, Thomas Binny, 
of H. M.’s 11th Light Di-agoons. 

28. Lavinia Adelina, daughter of Mr, 

J. R. Campe, aged four years. 

Mr. James Ellison, master in tha 
Hon. Company’s marine, aged 42. 

30. Clarinda Maria, the wife of John 
Green, Esq., aged 21. 

Dec, 1. In Fort William, Ensign A. 
Cooper, of H, M.’s 14th regt. of foot. 

5. Mr. Andrew Walter, aged 52. 

8. Mr. John Barnes, aged 47. 

1 1. Andrew Mouach, Esq., aged 42. 

— Mrs. Catherine Pereira, aged 37, 
the wife of Mr. Augustin Pereira. 

— At Mhow, Capt. John Curtis, of the 
Artillery regt. 

15. On tlie river, off SuUanpore, Benares, 
Lieut. F. S. Donnelly, of the 27th regt. 
N. I. 

16. At Berhampore, after a few days 
illness, in the 27th year of her age, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Forth, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Forth, apothecary of the Hon. Company’s 
service, and attached to H. M.’s 17th foot. 

19, At Chandernagore, Samuel Mid- 
dleton, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Smice, 
aged 59, 

— At Howra, the infant daughter of Mr. 
W. T. Behnett, aged six hours. 

22. At the house of S. T. Goad, Esq., 
Judge of the Sudder Dewanny, Sulivan 
Davis, Esq., of the Hon. Company’s Civil 
Service, at the early ags of 20. 

24. After a lingering illness, Mr. A. 
Mountain, aged 70, leaving a disconsolate 
widow and eight children to bewMl hii 
irreparable lose. 
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27. At the advanced age of 82, P. 
Bagram, Esq. 

at Najeebghur, near Cawnpore, 
Lieut. James Lovat Fraser, in the service 
of Her Highness the Begum Laldanna, 
sincerely and deservedly regretted by a 
numerous circle of relatives and friends. 


MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Nov. 20. Mr. H.M, Blair, to be Assis* 
tant to the Principal Collector and Magis- 
trate in the Northern Division of Arcot. 

Dec- 4, Mr. F. A. Grant, First Judge 
of the Provincial Court of Appeal and 
Circuit for the Southern Division. 

Mr. G. Gowan, Second ditto ditto. 

6. Mr. J.O. Tod, Third Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Centre Ihvision. 

Mr, S. Money, Judge and Criminal 
Judge of the Zillah of Cuddapah. 

Mr, G. F. Cherry, ditto ditto of Ma- 
sulipatam. 

20. Mr. G. J. Hadow, Collector of Sea 
Customs at Madras. 

Mr. J. Dent, Deputy Collector of Sea 
Customs at Madras. 

Mr. James Graham, Sheriff of Madras. 

Mr, Herbert Compton to offidate as 
Advocate- General to the Hon. Company. 

Jan. 1 0. Mr. W. Brown, Second Judge 
of the Provincial Court of Appeal and 
Circuit for the Centre Division. 

Mr. T. Newnham, Third ditto ditto. 

Mr. J. O. Tod, Third ditto ditto 
Northern Division. 

Mr. D. Dallas, Assistant to the Col- 
lector and Magistrate of Bellary. 

Mr. A. Cheape, ditto ditto ditto. 

Mr, G. A, Smith, ditto ditto of Ka- 
jahmundry. 

Rev. C. Jeafireson, Chaplain at Quilon. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

V*PERT SCHOOL EXAMIXATION. 

On Saturday the 22d Dec. was held the 
Second Annual Examination of the Ve- 
pery Mission Schoo^of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge. The 
boys and girls cff the English and Tamil 
Schools were first assembled in the Vepery 
Church, where they were examined in their 
religious exercises, the former by the Rev. 
W. Thomas, Senior Chaplain, who obli- 
gingly presided at this part of the duty 
of tiie day, and the latter by the Rev. Dr. 
Rottler and the Rev. L.P.Hauhroe. The 
correctness of the English claves, both of 
boys and girls, in answering the questions 
of the Churdi Catechism, and the distinct- 
ness and good emphasis with which they 
read, were particularly remarked ; as were 
likewise the fluency with which the Tamul 
^ris r^d the elementary books prepared 
in their own language for progresrivelearn- 
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ing, according to the system of the Na- 
tional School Society. 

The children then adjourned to their se- 
veral stations in the school-rooms. The 
girls in the English School exhibited to 
the visitors their reading and writing les- 
sons, and their needle-work, which was 
observed to be all of the plain and useful 
kind. The different classes were inspect- 
ed in their tasks of writing on sand, 
spelling, reading and writing, Dr. Bell’s 
system having been introduced as well' in 
the Tamil as the English School, and 
cards and books printed for their use. 
Particular notice was attracted by the in- 
dustrious class of Tamil girls employed 
in cleaning cotton, spinning thread, and 
knitting : samples of their work were laid 
on a table, with specimens of books bound 
at the Institution, The printing press was 
found actively engaged. 

The Examination was attended by se- 
veral families, who were highly gratified 
with the interesting scene they witnessed. 
The children were all remarkably clean 
and healthy, and their rapid progress in 
usefulacquirements ; andtheir orderly beha- 
viour reflected the highest credit on their 
venerable pastor, the Rev. Dr, Rottler, 
and his able and indefatigable coadjutor 
the Rev, Mr, Haubroe. 

The revival of this late neglected In- 
stitution, with the great improvements in 
the system of tuition and the increase of 
the school, in the course of two years, from 
about forty children to nearly three hun- 
dred, cannot fail to prove a blessing of the 
most important kind to the populous 
neighbourhood in which it is situated. — 
Mad. Gov> Gav. 

MUDDEN SIKG. 

KuUadgee, Southern Mohratta Country, 
Oct* 12. — A detachment left this lately, 
under the command of Lieut. Peyton, of 
the 2d bat, 19thregt., consisiting of a party, 
of the 2d regt, N. Cav,, and "2d hat, 191h 
regt, N.I., and marched towards the east- 
ern frontier of the Dooab, with a view to 
assist the government of the Subidar of the 
Deckan in apprehending the person of the 
once celebrated Mudden Sing (who was 
formerly in the service of Gokla), Mudden 
Sing appears to have been plundering in 
the Ceded Districts. We hear that he 
gave himself up to Mahomed Idroos Khan 
of Pangtoor, who is one of the Subidar’s 
chiefs, on his southern frontiers, con- 
sequently our detachment is expected soon 
back. Those who served during the last 
Mahratta war, with the reserve division of 
the army of Deckan, under our dis- 
tinguished and gallant Governor- General 
Sir Thomas Munro, will remember this 
active and enterprising leader, who, with 
8 few hundred horse, did more in annoy- 
ing the two divisions of tiie reserve than 
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all the thousands Mahratta hoi^ be- 
sides.— Ca4 Jbvr, 

Nizam’s dominions. 

Hyderabad, Oct. 8. — There are reports 
of many changes about to take place in 
this quarter, with a view to improving the 
melancholy situation of the miserable in- 
habitants of this wretched countrj'. A 
considerable change also is talked of as 
about to be made in the Nizam’s military 
service ; there is a rumour that an exten- 
sive brevet is about to be i^ued by his 
Highness to the officers in his regular ser- 
vice. — Cal, Journ, 

SUXFVING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Jan, 13, Ship Thetis, Davis, from Bom- 
bay. 

18. Ship Cornwall, Richardson, from 
China 2d Dec. 

JDeimrtures, 

Dec, 29. Ship Benjamin Rush, Gordon, 
for Philadelphia. 

Jan. 1, Ship Pacific, Moore, for Phila- 
delphia. 

15. Ship Thetis, Davis, for Covelong 
and Calcutta. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 11. At Kulladgee, the lady of Capt. 
H. L. Harvey, 2d bat. I9tli regt, N.I., of 
a son. 

28. At Balaurum, Hyderabad, the lady 
of Captain C. St. John Grant, S. O. in 
charge Russell Cavalry,' of a son. 

Nov. 13. At the Presidency, the lady 
of Colonel Freese, of a son. 

— At Quilon, the lady of Lieut. T, 
lA>cke, 2d bat. 25th regt. Native Infantry, 
of a son. 

17. The lady of P. Clegiiom, £sq., of 
a son. 

24. At Bellary, the lady of Captain 
Tolfrey, of the 1st bat. 1st regt. N.L, of 
a daughter. 

— At Mysoor, the lady of James Archi- 
bald Casamaijor, £sq., of a daughter. 

26. AtthePresidency, the Lady of Capt. 
J. Ross, of the 2d bat. 10th regt. N.I,, 
of a son. 

30. At the Presidency, the lady of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Conway, C.B., of a daugh- 
ter. 

Dec, 7. At Cannanore, the lady of Ma- 
jor A. Balmain, of the 7th regt. N L, of 
a son. 

8. At Quilon, tiie lady of James Grant, 
Esq,, Paymaster to his Majesty’s 89th regt. 
of foot, of a daughter. 

9» At Castlenau Hill, Chingleput, the 
lady of Thomas Boileau, Esq., of the 
Madras Civil Service, of a son. 


19, The lady of Lieut. Col. J. Cole- 
brooke, C.B., commanding Arcot,ofason. 

20. At Berhampore the lady of Capt. 
Peregrine Davie, of the 1st bat. 24th regt. 
N.L, of a son. 

27. The wife of Sir. Simon Macartoom, 
of a son. 

— The lady of S. Nicholls, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

Jan 6. Tlie lady of Thomas Gellibrand, 
Esq., of a son. 

8. The lady of George Stratton, Esq., 
of a son. 

10. The lady of the Hon. Sir C. Grey, 
of a daughter. 

14. Mrs. E. Cornelius, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Kov, 12. At Mysoor, by J. A. Casa- 
maijor, Esq., Judge and Magistrate at 
Seringapatam, Mr. Conductor W, Bates, 
to Miss Jane Monisse. 

16. At Arcot, Captain Henry Salmon, 
Quart. Mast, and PajTuaster 2d bat. 6th 
regt. N.I., to Miss Eh'za Downes. 

17. At St. George’s Church, Thomas 
Teed, Esq., Solicitor of his Majesty’s Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at Madras, 
to JuUa Jane, widow of the late Richard 
Jebb, Esq., LL.D, 

Dec. 26. At TrichinopoJy, by the Rev. 
C. Bankes, James Munro, Esq., of the 
Hon. Company’s Civil Service, to Maria 
Louisa, daughter of John Goldingham, 
Esq. 

28. At Cannanore, William Mason, 
Esq., of the Civil Sers ice, to Eliza, second 
daughter of Lieut. Colonel Welsh, com- 
manding the Provinces of Malabar and 
Canara. 

Jan, 1, At St. George's Church, Edw^ard 
Gordon, Esq., to Sarah, eldest daughter 
of the late Lieut. Colonel E. B- Bag- 
ahaw', 

8. At Bangalore, H. Job, Esq., Sur- 
geon his IMajesty’s 15th Light Drags., 
to Mrs. Marianne M’ Gregor. 

19. At St. George’s Church, Capt. M. 
C. Chase, of the Hon. the Governor’s 
Body Guard, to Georgiana Frances, young- 
est daughter of Peter Cherry, Esq , First 
Judge of the Provincial Court in the Centre 
Division. 

Lately, At Pondicherry, Captain N. J. 
De Bergeon, on ibe half-pay of his Ma- 
jesty’s regiment De Meuron, to Miss Mary 
Antoinette Evin. 

DEATHS. 

Oct, 28. The infant son of Captain C. 
St, John Grant. 

ATov. 12. At Cannanore, after a very 
short illness, J. J. Duncan, Esq , of the 
Medical Establishment of this Presidency. 

13. Mr. John Sykes, aged 53 years, 
a victim to the baneful effects of the Spas- 
modic Cholera. 
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Id. At Tricbinopoly» Hobert Andrews, 
£sq., Senior Judge of Provincial Court 
of Appeal. 

24. At St, Thomas’s Mount, Major 
General Francis Aiskell, of the Hon. 
Company’s service on this establishment. 

— At Vizagapatam, of a paralysis of 
the left side and subsequent apoplexy, in 
the 44th year of her age, £lizabeth, wife of 
Major Henry Yarde, commanding that 
garrison. 

27. At Trichinopoly, Mrs. Ann Lut- 
trell, wife of Mr. Henry Luttrell, mer> 
chant of that place. 

29. At Trichinopoly, Ensign J. Gibb, 
of the 1st bat. 16tli regt. or Trichinopoly 
Light Infantry. 

■ — At Wallajahhad, of the Cholera, 
Ensign Loader, of the 1st bat. 6th regt., 
and lately doing duty with 3d Light In- 
fantry. 

30. At Poorsevaukum, of an adection 
of the liver, Mr. John Ernest Heyne, 
first dresser, attached to the Lunatic 
Asylum. 

X>ec. 6. Robert Algeo, aged five years 
and ten months, son of the late Lieut. 
N. G. Algeo, H.M. 34th regt. 

V- In Mysoor, the lady of James Ar- 
chibald Casamaijor, Esq., aged 29. 

10. In Camp near M^Iigaum, of a dis- 
order contracted while on sei^ice in Can- 
deisb, Lieut. F. S. Adams, of the 1st bat. 
5th regt Madras Native Infantry. 

30. At the Presidency, in the prime of 
life, Ueut. John Roe, 2d. of H. M. 30th 
regt, most deeply regretted by all who 
knew him. 

Jan. 1. After a lingering illness of one 
month and ten days (which attacked her 
after the delivery of a still-born child), 
Catherine Deving, wife of Mr. Heving, 
aged 39 years. 

— Theodora Jane, the eldest daughter 
of Thomas De Fries, Esq., aged 19 years. 

8. Mr. John Faczensky, music-master. 


BOMBAY. 

MINUTE OF COUNCIL. 

XXAMIKATIOK OF JUITIOK. CIVIL SERVANTS. 

Public Department, Jan. 18, 1822 . — 
By the reports received by the Hon. the 
Governor in Council from the committee 
appointed to examine the junior civil ser- 
vants, on the proficiency they have made in 
the country languages for the quarter end- 
ing the 10th ofthis month, the undermen- 
tioned gentlemen have been returned as 
qualified for the discharge of the duties of 
the public service. 

Date of ArriFal. 

Mr. H. G. Oates .. 2d of April, 1817. 

Mr. G. Gibeme 30th of May, 1817. 

Mr. J. Pyne 11th of May, 1818. 

Mr. H. H. Glass .... 1st of June, 1819. 


It is due to the characters of these gen- 
tlemen to state, that they have been for 
some time employed in the active discharge 
of their officii functions ; and tiiat it was 
only by a recent resolution of the Govern- 
ment that a test of their qualifications was 
rendered indispensable to their further ad- 
vancement in the service. 

The committee has also reported that the 
following gentlemen have not yet acquired 
the degree of proficiency in the Hindoo- 
stanee language requisite for transaction 
of public business. 

Dale of Arrira!. 

Mr. A. Elphinstone 7th of June, 1820. 
Mr. Farquharson .. 17th of April, 1821. 


Mr. Harrison . . . 

, . . 10th of June, 

1821. 

Mr. Hanson. . . . 

. . . . do. 

do. 

do. 

Mr. Webb 

. . . . do. 

do. 

do. 

Mr. Brown . . . . , 

. . . • do. 

do. 

do. 

Mr. Charaier . . 


1821. 


Tlie Governor in Council entertains a 
confident expectation that an honourable 
solicitude to acquire those qualifications 
which are indispensable to public employ- 
ment, will stimulate these gentlemen, and 
others of the same standing who have not 
presented themselves for examination, not 
to disappoint, in the successful progress of 
their studies, during the ensuing quai ter, 
the favourable opinion with which the 
Governor in Council is impressed of their 
general good conduct. 

By Order of the Hon. the Governor in 
Council. 

F. Warden, Chief Sec. to Govt. 

GENERAL ORDER, 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 22, 1821. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to permit a Pundit to be entertained in 
every Native Battalion, on a monthly al- 
lowance of rupees 10. 2. ten and a half, 
for the instruction of the Sepoy Boys in 
writing and accounts, in view to their ad- 
vantage and usefulness when enrolled as 
sepoys ; and to qualify them for the duties 
required of orderlies of companies. The 
I*undits are to be mustered in the stafiT 
master-rolls of the Native Battalions. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. George Wrilliam Anderson, to be 
Judge and Criminal Judge at Surat. 

Mr. William Anthony Jones, to be 
Judge and Criminal Judge at Ahmedabad, 

Mr. Evane Hamilton Balliie, to be 
Acting Judge and Criminal Judge in the 
Northern Concan. 

Mr. John Kentish, to be First Register 
to the Court of Adawlut at Surat. 

Mr. John Vibart, to be Second Register 

do. do. 

Jan. 26. Mr. Benjamin Flutt, to be As- 
ristant to the Accountant General ; 22d 
Dec. 1821. 
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Mr. Andrew Burnett, to be Collector 
and JVIagistrate of Broadi, 24tb Sec, 1821. 

Mr. G. C. Wroughton, to be Assistant 
to the Collector in the Southern Concan, 
26th ditto. 

Mr. William George Bird, to be Acting 
Collector of Customs and Town Duties, 
7th Jan., 1S22. 

Mr. Thomas Flower, to be Opium 
Agent, 1 2th ditto. 

Mr. Frederick Bourcher, to be Actipg 
Deputy Collector of Custom* and Town 
Duties, ditto. 

Mr. John Romer, to be Political Agent 
of the Governor at Surat, and Chief Judge 
to the Court of Sudder Adawlut and Sudder 
Foujdary Adawlut, 19th Jan. 1822. 

Mr. James Sutherland, to ba Second 
Judge, ditto, ditto. 

Mr. Edward Ironside, to be Third 
Judge, ditto, ditto. 

Mr. Stephen Babington, to be Fourth 
Judge, ditto, ditto. 

Air. Evan Hamilton Baillic, to bo Judge 
and Criminal Judge in the Northern Con- 
can, ditto. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AWD OTHER OEKXRAI. APFOINXMXKTS. 

Nov. 23. Lieut. Ovans, to be First As- 
sistant to the Revenue and Topographical 
Survey of Guzerat ; and Lieut. Duniaresq, 
to be an Assistant of the first class. 

Dec. 1. Lieut, and Brer. Capt. W. 
Black, 11th regt. N. I., to be Assistant 
Quart. Mast. Gen., vice Wilson, resigned : 
date of appointment, 1st Dec. 1821. 

5. Field Brigtide under Lieut. Colonel 
Turner : Lieut. W. Spratt, Adjutant of 
the 2d bat. 2d regt. N.I., to be Major of 
Brigade ; and Lieut. David Forbes, of the 
2d bat. 1st or grenadier regt., to be 
Quart. Mast, of Brigade; 8th Nov. 1821. 

14. Capt. Thomas Palin, 5th regt. 
N.I., to act as Assist. Paymaster to die 
Poona division of the army. 

20. Capt. Wm. Meall, 6th regt. N.I., 
to be acting Assist. Adj. Gen. until the 
retum'of Major Tucker, or until further 
orders. 

24. Lieut. R. Sutherland, 7th regt. 
N.I., is appointed Fort Adjutant at 
Ahmednuggur, vice Craig, resigned : date 
of appointment, 13th Dec. 1821. 

Capt. Manson, of the artillery, to re- 
ceive charge from Dr. Christie of the 
Agency for the Manufacture of Gun- 
powder. 

Jan. 1. Lieut. Thomas Bell, 1st bat. 
5th regt. N. I., is appointed to the com- 
mand of the escort attached to the political 
agent in Kattywar. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

1st Segt. Dec. 12. Lieut. Wra. Rollings, 
to lie Adjutant to 1st bat. vice Capon, pro- 
Tern No 7‘1 


moted, vacating bis present situation, of 
Interpreter and Quarter blaster : date of 
appointment, 6th Nov. 1821. 

Lieut. John Campbell, to act as Quarter 
Master to 1st bat. until further orders; 
ditto ditto. 

Captain D. Capon, to officiate as Inter- 
preter to 1st bat. until further orders; 
do. do. do. 

2d Regt. Dec. 5. Lieut. G. J. Jameson, 
to act as Adjutant during the absence of 
Lieut. Spratt in the field, or until further 
orders; 8lh Not.'1821. 

7M Jtegf. Nov. 22. Lieut P. P. Wilson, 
to offffciate as Interp. to 2d bat. 

Dec. 21. Ensign Richard Hutt, to be 
laeut., vice Parker, deceased : dateofrank, 
4th Dec. .1821. 

8/A Regt. Nov. 22. Lieut. H. F. Hop- 
kins, to be Interpreter in Hindoostanee 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. : date of 
pointment, 16th Nov. 1821. 

11/A Regt. Dec. 1. Lieut. John Clarke 
to be Adjutant to 1st bat., vice Black, ap- 
pointed Assist. Quart, blast. Gen. 

5. Lieut. William Noton is appoint- 
ed Interp. and Quart. Mast, to the 1st bat. 

12/A Regt. Dec. 11. Ensign E. Burgess 
to be Lieut , vice Glascott, deceased : date 
of rank, 1st Nov. 1821. 

Jan. 2. Ensign John Liddell to be 
Lieut., vice Lechmere, deceased : date of 
rank, ISth Nov. 1821. 

EUROFEAN RSG1ME2T. 

Dec. 31. Lieut. Charles Ovans to bo 
Captain, and Ensign Frederick Cox to be 
Lieut,, vice Brough, deceased: date of 
appointment, 17th Dec. 1821. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Nov. 29. The commission of Acting 
Assist. Surg. Edgar, who was provision- 
ally admitted on the medical establishment 
of tliis Presidency by the Govt- Order of 
27th March 1820, is to bear date the 1st of 
that month. 

Dec. 20. Assist. Surg. Fraser is appoint- 
ed to the Medical charge of the Broach 
garrison, in succession to Mr. Howel 
Powell, appointed Superintendent of Vac- 
cination in the North-Eastern Division : 
date of appointment 27th, Oct. 1821. 

22. The Hon. the Governor in Council 
is pleased to confirm Assist. Surg. Glen in 
the situation of Surg. to the Zillah of Ahme- 
dabad. 

Jan. 5. Act. Sup. Surg. Chcrles West 
is confirmed as Superintending Surgeon of 
the Surat Division of the Army, vice Jukes, 
deceased; and Surg. Wm. Panton is like- 
wise confirmed as Garrison Surgeon at 
Surat, in succession to West, from 11th 
Nov. 1821, 

Sen. Assist. Suig. James Dow, to be 
Surg., vice West piomoted-. dateofiank 
llih Nov. 1821. 

Voi.. XIV. 
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MARINE APPOiNTMENTR 

Jiau 6» Liieut* Goodridge, to command 
the Hon. Company’s cruiser VestaL 

Ueut. Grant, to bo Second A»su^ to tba 
Attendant. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Dec. 1. Major William Grant, 4th regt. 
N. I.) to Europe on his private afiairs, for 
three years. 

Capt. David Wilson, 4th regt* N. I., 
Assist. Quart. Mast. Gen., is permitted to 
resign that situation, and proceed to Eng* 
land for du^ years, on sick certificate. 

' 3* Lieut. J. Lascelles, lit bat. 1st regt. 
N. I., on bis private affairs, to the territories 
under the Presidency of Fort St. George, 
for a period of six months. 

12. Surg. Henry Robertson, Superin* 
tending Surg. with the Baroda Subsidary 
Force, to England, on private affairs. 

^urg. Dougal Christie to proceed to 
England, on private affairs, with the option 
of uirima^ly retiring from the service. 

21. Cornet Henry Fawcett, 1st bat. 
light' Cavalry, to Europe, for one year, 
wiUiout pay, on urgent private affairs. 

24. Ueut. H. Milford, 2d bat. 5th regt- 
Madras N. I., to proceed to sea for die 
recovery of bis health, for six months. 

Jan. 2. C^t. James Falconer, 1st regt. 
N. I., to Europe, on his private affairs, iW 
three years. 

Cs^ Charles Ovans, Bombay European 
regt, attached to the Revenue Survey 
Department in Guserat, to sea. On sick 
certificate, for three months. 

3. Capt Richard Flemcging, fith regt. 
N. L, to England, for three years. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

tAW XNTKLtlGENCE. 

JBoTnbayf Nov- 3, 1821. — On Monday 
^st anadjoumed Sessions was held for the 
trial of a traverse ; the King, on the pro- 
secudoD of Captain Henry William Hy* 
land, agunst the Serang and crew of the 
Bombay Merchant, for a conspiracy to 
disobey fab orders and to assault him. 

Only the Serang and one of die crew 
had 4ppea^, and pleaded to the indict- 
ragpt, other parties having been return* 
ed by the Sheriff not found. Xbe trial 
lastod some hours- Die defendants were 
both found guilty. It appeared that the 
ship Bombay Merchant, under the com* 
ipaod Capt. Hyland, sailed Jhim Bom* 
b^,pn a trading voyage up the Red Sea, 
dprmg the course ^ which Various dis- 
putes arose between the Captain and the 
JSeraug* On their arrival at Maculia, the 
.Serapg went into the Captain’s cabin, and 
.asked for leave to go on shore with the 
rest pf the crew. This was refused, the 
saying, that only one at a tipae 
could be allowed to leave the vessel. An 


slteroa^on ensued, and several of the crew 
were seen assembled aft on the vessel’s 
deck. The crew insisted on going on 
shore | the Serang ordered the boat to be 
hauled up alongside, on which the Cap* 
tain threatened to fire into her, if any one 
got into her and put off. The Serang and 
some of the crew laid hands on the Captain, 
who extricated himself with some difficulty 
from them. He then ordered the Sook* 
hannee to bring up the irons to confine 
the Serang ; the Sookhannee refused, and 
the Serang said they would put the Cap- 
tain in irons. The Chief Officer then 
brought up the irons, which the Serang 
carried off, and going forward, armed him- 
self with a broken oar, threw down some 
bamboos for the crew, and made use of 
strong language. The crew went on shore 
in the boat, leaving the Captain, the Chief 
Officer, and two others in the ship. The 
Oiptain afterwards went on shore and com- 
plained to the Dolar of Maculia, but not 
obtaining the full redress he asked for, he 
took bis passage from Maculia, on board 
a vessel which happened to be there. The 
Serang brought the Bombay Merchant to 
Bombay, and delivered the cargo to the 
satisfaction of the owners. Captain Hy- 
land and his Chief Officer did not, owing 
to some accident, reach Bombay till some 
months after the return of the Bombay 
Merchant. 

On the verdict being delivered, the 
counsel for the defendants rose in arrest 
of judgment; but was stopped by the Re- 
corder, who said that he certainly had great 
doubts whether the indictment could be 
legally sustained ; that be thought the Jury 
bad come to the right conclusion ; that there 
were several reasons which made it not ad- 
visable tp moot the points on which this 
case hinged, and that as it was evidently 
not a case for aggravation of punishment, 
arid Captain Hyland had succeeded in virt- 
dicating his character, he recommended 
the Advocate General to be satisfied With 
the verdict he bad obtained, and not to 
press the subject further. The Counsel 
for the Crown acquiescing in the recom- 
mendation of the Court, the Serang was 
ordered to enter into his own recognizance 
of 200 rupees, to appear whenever called 
on, and ffie other defendant Was fined a 
rupee and discharged. 

EXPORTATIONS TO CHINA. 

Die following table exhibits the quan- 
tity of cotton exported to China during 
the current year ; it must be understood 
that but few of the ships were completely 
laden, as the opium occupied some room, 
and a more than the usual quantity of 
shark fins and fish maws were sent this 
year to China- Of the lesser articles of ex- 
port, such as putchock, saridlewobd, ol^- 
num, gogool, myrrh, cornelians, &c. &c. 
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that 'are not allowed In geoend to occupy 
the room of cottmi, little need be ssdd. 

Dote. 5Aipe* HamM, Tolknagt, Baiet V 

Cotton. 

Apr. 15. Good Success «« 545 .• 2250 
May 2. Dunvegan Castle 412 *• 1805 

13. Milford 655 .. 2491 

14. Lady Barlow. « 450 .. 1598 

27. Helen 576 •• 2708 

31. Duke of Bedford 685 •• 2995 

June 1. Partridge ••••.« 516 «• 1019 
David Clarke. • 578 •• 2926 

Sulltmany 670 .. 2454 

Byrarogore .••• 791 •* 3173 
K Bannerman .... 784 .• 2570 
18. Castlercagh .••• 785 .* 3151 
July 2. Royal George ..1366 v 3640 

15. Farquharson . • % . 1347 *. 4050 

Inglis 1321 5205 

Caroline 542 *• 1608 

Royal Charlotte. « 471 .. 1461 

16. Charlotte 707 *. 2975 

29, Charles Grant ..12:»2 4244 

Camden 1286 42.17 

Kent 1315 4237 

Aug.l7. Hoogly,., 242 770 

23. Waterloo 1323 ,, 5436 

Oct. 23, Vanaittart ...... 1311 «« 4158 

Total 71>262 
[R(W?v Gaz. Oct. 24. 

SHIP tAUMCir, 

On the evening of the lOth NoV, was 
Boated out of the upper Duncan dock> a 
new ship built for His Majesty’s navy, 
rated at 64 guns, but pierced for 92, 
liaving previously received the name of 
Ganges, from our excellent Governor the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone ; on which 
occasion were present the members of 
Government, His Excellency the Conde 
de Rio Fanlo, Portuguese Governor 
General, and other distinguished person* 
a^s. The night being tranquil and 
light, and the tide favourably high, this 
magnificent ship was Boated into the bar* 
hour, with the silence, good order and fa., 
cility which so strongly marks the d^>art< 
ment under whose management the service 
was performed. 

This being the first ship built in this 
country on Mr. Sepping’s plan entire, 
namely round stem, diagonal decks, &c., 
the utmost skill of our native builders and 
artificer was required and we venture to 
state, that for excellence of workmanship 
and durability of material, the Ganges 
may challenge the whole British Navy. 
It will be remembered that the eomtruction 
of the Ganges commenced under the ma- 
nagementofourlate venemble builder Jem* 
setjee Bomanjee, and it is sincerely to be 
regretted, that excellent man did ntrt five 
to witness her completion. We are aware 
that this ship does not exhibit tlie high po* 
li^ of pannels and mouldings in the apart- 
ments of accommodmion, bot still she is 


Anl^ied confbrmably widi the Erections" 
the officers of the crown. 

We subjoin the dlmen^ons of this noble 
^p, and iVt>m her burthen we are induced 
to believe her the largest vessel ever yet 
seen on this side of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

We understand the Ganges is to be 
taken to England by die captain, officers, 
crew, and establishment of his Majesty's 
ship Liverpool. 

JJis Majesty* i 84 gu,n ship Ganges, 

Feet ttw. 

Length from fore part of the stem 
to the after part of stern port 199 6| 
Extreme breadth with five inches 
bottom planks 61 

Height of the wing transom • . SO 6^ 
Keel for tonnage • 160 ll| 

Burthen in tons, 2,272. 
jimount of the gum on each deck. 

Gun deck, .... 32 in No. — 32-pounder, 
Upper deck, . . 32 in No. — 24 do, carron. 
Quarter deck, ..4m No. — 24 do, and 14 
of 32-pouDders. 

Forecastle, 2 in No.— 24 dq. and 2 

of S2-pounder^ 

[Bom. Cour, 17. 

BtJBBSUWUa SOWCAft. 

Died at Poona, on the 4th of Oct. last, 
fn the 57tb year of his age, of a dix^y, 
Hureshjpvur Sowcar, more generally knonfn 
by the name of Hureshwur Bhaee. When 
very young, he came to Poona as the agent 
of Terwarry Arjoonjee Nathjee, to nego- 
tiate the money exc^nges required by die 
British Resident at the Court of the Peish- 
wa, and who afterwar^ by the liberality 
of his principal, and bis own talents aiw 
industry, established a separate house in 
Poona, in the name of his son, Omi 
Shunker. He has always remainedstrongly 
attached to the British interests, and was 
personally engaged in soiqe of die most 
important of those political negotiatitms, 
which terminated in the Peishwa being 
firmly established on his Musnud under 
the alliance of the British Government fi>r 
Hureshwur's services, on which occasi<m, 
he received fiom the Peishwa a villase in 
Enam, and other marks of that Prince s fa- 
vour. On the breaking out of die la*h war, 
and the fourth day after the batde of Kirkw, 
Hurediwur was doomed by Gokla, for Iris 
known aft^diment to the Briti^,.4o 4>e 
mulcted, and he was summoned Wfore 
that commander to receive intimadon ctf 
the siun he must pi^ ; but the Ptnshwa 
had become sensible of his error in going 
to war, and Hureshwur no sootier spear- 
ed in die durbar tent, Imlf suspecting Whj 
he h«l been sent for, and trembling for 1^ 
money, and personal safety, ihan foe 
Peishwa rose from among the chiefs who 
surronnded'hiro, and conductirig 1^9® 
a private tent, intimated to him whjr’ 

o? 
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bad summoned turn,. and exposed m the 
old banker all the anguish of his soul for 
the rash step be bad taken, and Ins fore- 
bodings as to its pemmnent consequence. 
Hureshwur recommended tUa Peishwa to 
throw himself at once, and in person, on 
the mercy of the British Government, as 
the only means left, him of soothing the 
feeling of its troops for the unmanly acts 
of putting to an ignominious death two 
of their officers, and for burning the Resi- 
dency. The Peishwa took care to dismiss 
Hureshwur from this interview without 
taking him back to the public tent, and 
exposing him to Gokla’s intended resent- 
ment, whom he afterwards prevented from 
molesting him. Wealth, acquired by in- 
dustry and with difficulty, is looked on by 
the acquirer with a kind of satisfaction that 
mducra him to hoard it. Hureshwur ex- 
hibited an instance of this species of feeling 
by a frugality which bordered on parsimony, 
but he was aware of his own disposition, 
and used to declare that he could not help 
hidtilging in the original or acquired habit 
of his soul. His greatest pleasure latterly 
was to deck out his grandson in costly 
clothes and ornaments, and to take com- 
fort in seeing on the child what he denied 
to himself, His cast is the Guzeratty 
Nagur Bramin. He was rewarded by the 
present Governor of Bombay, for his faith- 
ful attachment to the British interests, by 
receiving in Enam, a village in Guzerat, 
near to bis native town of Fitiandt 
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Arrivals. 

Dec. 13. Ships IVElford, Horwood; and 
Duke of Bedford, Oakes, from China, 
2d Oct. 

li. I^ip Edward Strettell, Balston, 
from Madias. 

16. Ships Sullemany, Carter; Helen, 
Eungiy; and Dunvegan Castle, from 
China. 

18. I9i!p Bombay Castle, HutchinsoA, 
from Calcutta. 

19'. Ship Countess Loudon, Henning, 
from Batavia 

25. Slip Djpton Castle, Suxpitcb, from 
BengM. 

28 Ships Georgiana, Babcock ; and 
Glorioso, Patterson, from Bengal. 

30. Ships Partridge, Hanwell; Lord 
Castlereagfi, Brig^ ; and Charlotte, 
Sdvenson, 'from China. 

JHh. 16. $h!p Marchioness of Hastings, 
Rutherford, from Bengal. 

19. Slip Jdm' Bannerman, Hunter, 
from China and Manilla. 

23. Ship IVlary Anne, Webster, from 
MahllU. 

Departures. 

Jan, 8, Ship Ernaad, Jones, to Cal- 


15. Ship Sarah, Thacker, te London. 
21. Ship Edward Srettell, Balston, 
to Madras and Bengal. 


BIHTUS. 

Novi 30. At Nusseerabad, the lady of 
Brigadier A. Knox, commanding Raj- 
pootana Field Force, of a son (still-bom.) 

Dc<s 2. The widow of the late Mr. 
George Muir McDonald, 2d draughtsman 
in the Chief Engineer’s Departmenl^ of a 
daughter. 

16. The wife of Mr. W. Clark, Con- 
ductor in the Commissariat department, of 
a son. 

19. At .Surat, the wife of Mr. Con- 
ductor William Cantrell of the Commissa- 
riat department, of a son. 

23. At the Hermitage, the lady of Wm. 
Ashbiirner, Esq., of a daughter. 

25. At &tara, the lady of Lieut. C. J. 
Westley, 2d hat. Sth regt., of a son. 

29. 'Die lady of Capt. Thomas Craw- 
ford, of a daughter. 

Jan. 1. At Rutterpoore Cantonments; 
the lady of Capt. Jervis, of the 3d regt. of 
Light Cavalry, of a son. 

7. Die laiiy of James Taylor, Esq., 
Civil Service, of a son. 

11. The lady of the Hon. Lieut. Geti. 
SirC. Colville, G.C.B., Commander^n- 
Chief, of a daughter. 

MARalAGXt. 

Jan. 1 5. At St. Thomas’s Church, ZJeut. 
T. K. 'Terrell, H. C. Marine, to Mrs. Ann 
Maria Newtbn, daughtra of Lieut. Col. 
Wm. Home, a retired officer of tliis Esta- 
blisliment. 

17. At St. ’Thomas’s Church, Captain 
Johnson Napier, Assist. Adj, Gen. Light 
Field Division, Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force, to Isabella, eldest daughter of the 
late CapU Thomas Hardy, H. C. Marine, 
formerly Master Atteudantat this port, . 

CEAIHS. 

Oct. 20. At Seroor, Wm. iJo^ges, Sub- 
conductor in the Commissariat Department 
at that station. 

31. At Kishme, after a short illness, 
Lieut. Wm. Glascott, Acting Adj. of the 
2d bat. 1 2th regt N. I., aged 29. 

Nov. 16. At Cochin, after four days’ con- 
finement of her second child, Maria Petern 
Has, wife of Mr. John Nugent, late Clerk 
in the Custom House at Cochin, and second 
daughter of Doctor Van Wullin, of the 
same place, aged 25. 

23. At ^ttarlh. Ensign C. Clutton, 2d 
bat. 11th regt. N. I, ' ' 

Dec. 3. At the house of Capt. Diew-, 
Mrs. Daw, wifeqf Charles Daiv, Esq., of 
the Medic.il Establishment of this. Presi- 
dency, aged 38. . , 
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6. At Siereuiv Dr. John 'Eaylor, of the 
^ Medical BataWshiueut of tills Presi- 
dency. 

7. Mrs. Mary Andlng, wfffe of Mr. 
Jacob Andlng, master of the ijd bat. 3d 
regt. band, aged 2S. 

18. On his arrival at Sholapoor on the 
1 8th Dec. W. S, Cooke, Esq. Assist. Surg. 
2d bat. 5th regt. , attached to the Political 
Agent at Satara. 

Dec. 20. Mr. Henry Richards Pilot, 
H.C. marine, aged 32. 

25. Aged 43 years, Mrs. Susannah Can- 
trell, after a short but painful illness. 

26. Lieut. Joseph Mulkem, H. M. 65th 
regt, aged 24. 

— Lieiit. C. J. Cockrane, H. M. 47th 
regt., aged SO. 

30. At Poonah, after a painful illness of 
three days, John Adolphus Pope, Esq., 
late Sheriff of Bombay, and Editor of the 
Bombay Gazette. 

— Mr. Michael Dwyer, Sub-conductor 
of the Gun Carriage Department 

Jan. 15. At Aurungabad, of a bilious 
fever, Capt. William Hollis, of the 4th 
regt. Bombay N. I., and doing duty with 
H. C. the Nizam’s Horse. 

20. Aged 30, Mr. J. Henry Bloom. 
Die lose of this young man wilt be deeply 
felt by his family and all who knew jfiis 
worth and amiable disposition ; left at the 
early age of 19yearswith acharge of fiveor- 
phans, his fraternal love and sincere anxiety 
after them were the admiration of every one, 
and would have reflected the greatest credit 
on one of riper years. It pleased Providence 
to spare him until he had seen them all pro- 
vide for in life. He had lately arrived 
■front Cochin with a view to recover some 

contested property, but alas ! did not sur- 
vive to see the issue. 

21. At Colaba, Mrs. Helena Paul, wife 
bf Schoolmaster Seijt. T. Paul, H.M’s. 
■65lh re^ 

Daldy, At sea, on his passage from Jam- 
boteev toffiePresidency, for the recovery of 
his health, Lieut. T. Lechraere, 1st bat. 12th 
regt N. I. His body was carried to Broach 
for interment. 


CEYLON. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

The Hon. the Lieut. Governor has been 
plea.se<l to make the following appoint- 
ments in die Civil Service of this island ( 
to take effect from die 1st Jan. 1822- 

John Downing, £sq., to be Collector at 
Trineomaiee, and Agent of Government 
for the Kandyan Province of Tamanka*. 
dewe, vice J. Richardson, Esq., proceed- 
ing to England on leave. 

Thomas Ralph Backhouse, Esq., to be 
Pmvincial Judge of Trineomaiee, vice J. 

Do'wrtingya Esq, - - 

Richard Malone Sneyd, Eiq.* to be 
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Collector and Sitting M^istrate gS Manar , 
vice T. R. BackhousOy Esq. 

Philip Anstruther, Esq,, to be CoUeettw 
of Batticaloa, vice R. M. Sneyd, Esq. 

LOSS OP THE «HIP LADY CASTLEBEAC^ 

Intelligence reached Madras last w'eek 
of the loss of the sliip Lady Castlereagh, 
which arrived here about the end of Novem- 
ber, with a large cargo of timber from Ran- 
goon, and put to sea again a few days after- 
wards, in consequence of the unsettled ap- 
pearance of the weatlier at that time, and the 
impracticability of landing her cargo from 
the situation in which she was then an- 
chored. It is understood that the ship 
encountered a high sea all that day and the 
following, and strove in vain to makebend 
against a strong wind and current, both 
opposing the endeavours made to get her 
to windward of the Roadstead. On the 
next day she sprung a leak, and in spite 
of every effort to keep down the water, it 
increased so rapidly upon the ship, that it 
was found necessary to abandon her on tlie 
ensuing day, and she sunk soon after 
commander and crew had quitted h/er in 
the boats, being then about ninety miles to 
the north of Point Pedro. We are happy 
to add, that all the boats reached die 
nortliern coast of Ceylon at different places, 
and that no lives hava been lost by this 
unfortunate event»~Jfa4^ns Gov* Gos» 
Dec* 24. 

ARElTAt OP sift S» PAGED 

The following extract from the Ceylon 
Gazette of Feb. 2, 1822, is contained in a 
letter which reached town yesterck^' 

We h.tve the pleasure to announce the 
safe arrival last evening in our roads eff his 
Majesty’s frigate Glasgow, conu^nded by 
Captain Bentinck C. Doyle, having on 
board His Excellency the poru Sir Edward 
Paget, G.C.B., Governor of Ceylon, Lady 
Harriet Paget and family, and suite.— 
Lady Harriet Paget landed at sun-set, and 
W'e have further the gratification to an- 
nounce the safe delivery of her Ladyship 
of a daughter at one o’clock this morning 
at the King’s House. We understand 
that Lady Harriet and tho infant 
doing well.” 

marriage. 

Kov. 12. At Colombo, Capt- jGteo..J^c- 
donald, H.M’s. IGthregL, Military Secre- 
tary, to Miss Fr^erlca Mylius, c^ughter 
'of tlie late Baron Mylius. 


china. 

RE-DPENIXG OF THE COMPANY'S. 
TRADE, 

TJ»e arriiViil of . H. G- S, Kent, las fur- 
msheJ us with the following satisfehtory 
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intelOgenceai to tbe result of our'uegocU- 
tions with the Chinese^ 

After many ineffectual attempts on the 
part of the Iiocal Government of Canton 
to obtain a surrender of the seamen of 
H. M. S. Topaze, concerned in the affray 
with some native Chinese at Lintin, that 
Government deputed two Mandarins to 
proceed on board the Topaze, and take 
evidence touching the causes of that affray. 
Some days after this proceeding, Capt. 
Richardson determined to quit China, and 
accordingly sailed in H.M. S. Topaieoa 
the Sth-of February, having previously 
reported in Writing his intention of re- 
presenting the circumstances to H.M.'s 
Government, by whom it would be In- 
vestigated according to the British laws. 
The sailing of this ship, combined with 
that assurance on the part of Capt. Rich* 
ardson, appears to have had a favourable 
effect on the Local Authorities ; and after 
some days* discussion between them and 
tlie Supracargoes, an Edict was received 
on the 22d of February re-opening the 
Company’s Trade, and inviting the return 
of the Establishment to Canton. On the 
24th February, the Chief Supracargo on 
board the ship Waterloo re-entered the 
Bocca Tigris, on her way to Canton. The 
other ships were immediately to follow, 
and it was intended to load them for Eng- 
land with all practicable dispatch. 

The French frigate Cleopatra bod ar- 
rived at Macao, on her way, as was sup- 
posed, to Cochin-China. 

In our last number we inserted an elt- 
tract from a Chinese Edict of the Z2d 
January (erroneously printed Jan. 16). 
And it may not be amiss to record, in our 
present, ai historical documents, three 
others, of earlier dates, which were issued 
in the course of the negociations. 

Edict, Jan. 5. 

" Taco, Guardian of -the Prince, Mem- 
ber of the Military Board, Governor of 
the two Kwang provinces, &c. &c., hereby 
issues an order to the Hong Merchants, re- 
quiring them to make themselves fully ac- 
quainted therewith. 

*' The HongMerchants have presented a 
petition from the English ship captains, in 
a foreign language, accompanied by a 
translation, in which it is said, ‘ We, the 
English ship-captains, Pa-ti-chin (Pat- 
terson), Wei-le-she (Welstead), Me-ti-lip 
(Mortlock), Se-ke (Scot), Uch-keen 
(Larkin), Neen (Naime), Kap (Cobb), 
Fuke-sang(Cruikthank), Lecn-she (Lind- 
say), Ya-sbe-chay (Alsager), Pjctche-lun 


(Mitchel)f and the otben, agtdn wtthffie 
various Diate% writer^ surgeons^ have, re- 
ceived your Excellency’s edict sent tp thp 
ship, saying that all the captains have been 
quiet, and made no disturbance. From 
this, we perceive that your Excellency is 
very intelligent, but we can do nothing 
with the man-of-war officers at Lintin. 

“ ‘ We, the captains, mates, writers 
(pursers), and surgeons, brought hither a 
great many goods, which we Itave ex- 
changed with the Hong Merchants for tea 
end other commodities, and when we heard 
that trade was stopped, they could not be 
shipped, and that the Company’s treasure 
alone was allowed to be shipped, we weije 
anxious and sorry (or melancholy). 

M < We now beg that your Excellency 
will allow tlie goo^ of the captains, &c. 
to go on board. Our import goods have 
all been bartered for other goods, which we 
axe not now permitted to export or deliver 
to the owners of the goods, and therefore 
we have no money to take back. 

« * We now beg your Excellency that 
you will be graciously pleased to allow the 
goods to be exported, and we shall feel 
grateful in no small degree, &c.’ 

“ Thus the affair came before me, the Go- 
vernor. I find that these ship-captains have 
for years traded to Cahton in peace and 
quietness, and have obeyed the laws, and 
1, the Governor, have on all occasions, in 
imitation of the Great Emperor, shown to 
them increased compassion. 

“But now, Richardson’s cruiser has per- 
mitted the foreign man of war’s men to 
beat cruelly the natives, and cause the 
death of two, and the wounding, of four ( 
and since be neither delivered up ipitno- 
diately the foreign murdcre^ npr deliygr- 
ed the foreigners repo^d to be wounded 
to the Chinese officer, to wait for an in- 
quiry or examination of them, but ,unde- 
viatingly presumed on a course barbarous 
and unreasonable ; 

“ The said nation’s chief also made’ pro- 
tests to excuse himself, and evade tbc,^l>, 
ject ; but the Celestial Empire’s laws, are 
strict and severe, and it indi^iensqltly 
to examine into former precedents, and to 
interrupt for a time the commerce. 

" According to the petidon, the man-of- 
war’s affairs do not concern them j but it 
is not unknown, that although this case 
occurred with the cruiser, the reason of 
the cruiser coming so far as to Canton is 
the protection of the trade, andasall.sortsof 
intercourse with the said nation originates 
in commerce, it is impossible not to im- 
plicate the commerce in the prosecution. 

“ These ship captains do not go to the 
chief and the cruiser and reason with them, 
but turn to the Hong Merchants, and get 
them to present petidons to me the Go- 
vernor, annoying by their representadon.s ; 
which may be called inverdog the right 
order of things. 
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* In answer to the foregoing petltloa, h 
is hereby ordered that the Hong Merchants 
make haste and command tiro Chief to 
transmit this edict to the said ship captains) 
and, as before, let the Hong Merchants 
command the linguists to explain this 
edict to every diip, that originally the fo- 
reigners killing the natives did not con- 
cern them ; but the Celestial Empire 
knows the cruizers only in the capacity of 
convoy to trading ships at Canton, and 
whilst they are tranquil the trade is per- 
mitted ; but when they are not tranquil it 
is interdicted. Let them wth even minds 
reflect, that * he who kills a man shall 
forfeit his life,* is a general law in and 
out of China ; and shall it be, that people 
with muskets, swords, and fire-engines, 
shall murderously kill others and not fc^- 
feit their lives ? 

** If this said cruiser would speedily de- 
liver up the murderers to forfeit their lives 
on evidence given, the laws of that country 
would be seen to be strict and intelligent, 
and the said chief and the naval oflScer 
would manage In a way creditable to them- 
selves; but now, opposing and delaying 
for a long time, without delivering up the 
arties, it is apparent that the laws of the 
ing of that country are without eflScacy 
on the chief and naval officer, and the au- 
thority of the chief and naval officer are 
without efficacy on the multitudes of fo- 
reigners, and they are not only detested 
by the Celestial Empire, but are objects of 
scorn to the other nations. 

** And as the naval officers’ petitionary 
representation says that the foreigners were 
wounded by the natives, I, the Governor, 
commanded forthwith tliat the local officer 
shonld collect all the natives that were on 
the spot on that day, and have them ready 
at bknd, to forfeit their lives for any that 
might die (of the foreigners), or be otlier- 
wise punished for those that might be 
wounded ; but, on the contrary, the cruiser 
would not obey the orders, and deliver up 
the persons to await for the local officer to 
examine them ; the meaning of w hich is, 
that not only shall all foreigners kill the 
natives without forfeiting their lives, but 
if natives wound the foreigners, there is 
no occasion to examine the wounds whe- 
ther they be slight or severe, or whether 
they be wounded or not, but natives must 
be punished on the bare testimony of the 
paper petitiotiary statement of the naval 
officer. Where, in all the world, is such 
re^on at this ! ! I 

“ I, ffie Governor, in not cutting off the 
cruiser Ounpradore, and allowing port 
clearances to the three ships, Ya-ti-se 
(Haviside), Ph-ti-chin (Patterson), and 
Puke-sang (Cruikshank), and the cora- 
pletittgtrf th«r cargoes that they might 
lean^, have^shbwn lenity beyond what the 
mark required, and cannot again bend to 
grant indulgence. If they, the captains. 


&C. are now pressed by the approach of 
the prop^ tinte of their departure, and 
Oannot ^ip their goods, and are anxious, 
and troubled, and melancholy, they should 
reflect that the chief and the naval officer 
of the cruiser, at the distance of many 
thousand leagues over an immense ocean, 
received an important trust from the King 
of their country, but they have not known 
how to be careful of the commerce and 
protect the goods ; and when the cruiser 
did not restrain his men, the chief has not 
been at pains to persuade the cruiser to 
what is right, in all of which conduct 
they, in respect to those above them, turn 
their backs on the trust reposed in them 
by the King of their country ; and in re- 
spect of those Irolow them, tiiey belie the 
support which they should give to the 
captains. 

“ I, the Governor, adhere to the laws ; 
and whether good or evil befal them, it is 
of their own taking ; they should criminate 
the chief and the cruiser, and neeil not on 
impossible subjects, with empty . w'ords, 
solicit favour and annoy by requests. 

“ Having given forffi this detailed pro- 
clamation, those captains and the others 
should be aide to comprehend more cltairly 
the cause of the stoppage of their trade, 
and that it was not I, tlie Governor, who 
desired to stop their trade. 

“ A Special Edict. 

" Year of Kaow-Kwang, 12th Jdoon, 

13th day,” 

Edict, tTiin. 11* 

Whenever it occurs that, connected 
with the said national commerce at Can- 
ton, tliere is any disturbance, or disobe- 
dience to the laws of China, the commerce 
is to be immediately interdicted, and the 
removal of goods and things up and down 
prohibited, which is intended as a punish- 
ment and a warning. This is an old usage, 
and has been acted on for many succes- 
sive years. 

Now the said nation’s man of war 
(Richardson’s) came to Canton as convoy 
to the merchant ships, and he allowed his 
man of war’s men to kill and wound natives. 
Next he made opposition, and would not 
deliver up the foreign murderers ; there- 
fore I interdicted the whole of ffie said 
nation’s commerce, and in so doing acted 
according to former legal practi<ro. 

In consequence of Ya-te-si, Pat-ti- 
chin, and Fuke-^in (Haviside, Patterson, 
and Cruikshank) three ships, having al- 
ready taken in all their cargoes, I allowed 
tliem to proceed first to England, instead 
of waiting h«re at Canton. But this was 
an act ot* pity and compassion in me the 
Governor to these foreign merchants. It 
was ’an act of grace beyond what was 
stribtiy right and proper to be done. But 
these ships* captains are insensible to feel- 
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mgs of gratitude. (Hailslde's ship was 
away befiwe thb petition was sent.) In 
consequence of what I hare done, they 
anake whining and clamorous pretext^ 
«nd write petitions — a proceeding exceed- 
ingly disorderly, and founded on false 
principles. 

“ I hereby command you, tlie Hong 
Merchants, to enjoin these ray orders on 
tlie said nation’s chief, and eolleagues — 
to require them to urge and compel the 
delivering up of the foreign murderers, 
and after they are tried, and the legal pro- 
ceedings closed, then all the ships may 
open their hatches, may move goods up 
and down, and afterwards set sail ; but if 
they will still gaze about, and hope, and 
linger, and delay, I hereby positively de- 
clare that I will not allow them to move 
up or down so much of goods as a thread 
of silk, or the down of a plant. 

*• As to the question whether or not 
you, the Hong Mercliants, owe money to 
the commanders and others, it is incum- 
bent on the commanders to apply to the 
chief and his colleagues, who with you, 
the Hong Merchants, may examine into 
the affair and settle it. 

« A'i to tlie household furniture, uten- 
sils, &C., whether I will pennit them to 
be moved down or not, must be deferred 
until this case of murder is in law con- 
cluded ; and after (liat is, done, 1 svill 
issue another edict. 

" The sum of the matter is thi.s — that 
for a man killed, it is absolutely necessary 
that a life be forfeited. It is not by any 
means an affair that can be terminated by 
empty talk and reasonings. 

Let the Hong merchants order the 
chief and his colleagues to communicate 
these commands to their several ships’ cap- 
mins, to obey the tenor thereof. 

“ Kaow-kwano. 

“ A special edict (true copy of transla- 
lion), 1st year, 1 2th moon, 1 9th day.” 

Edict, Jan. 16. 

** Yuen, Governor of Canton, &c. 

“ Hereby issues an Order to the Hong 
Mercliants, requiring them to make tlicm- 
selvcs fully acquaint^ therewith. 

“ Concerning the case of the foreigners, 
belonging to the English Ricliardson’s 
ship of war, having killed natives, I, the 
Governor, commanded the Hong Mer- 
chants to enjoin my commands on the said 
nation’s Chief, to order the delivering up 
of the foreign murderers for prosecution. 
In consequence of their delaying to de- 
liver them up, I next shut the liatches 
(interdictetl trading), to operate as a warn- 
ing. Tliese proceedings were all agree- 
able to repeated precedents and former 
regulations (or laws). 

“ Further, I have repeatedly, over and 
over .again, issued clear and explicit Edicts 
on the subject, whicli are on record. 


** After this, the Chief and the otbas 
retired to the ships. On examining into 
the occurrence, the appe.arances seemed 
true and real ; and I, the Governor, com- 
passionately considered how these foreign 
Merchants were all implicated by the man 
of war, and forthwith allowed ffie trade to 
be opened, and that they should return to 
the factories and do business ; but how 
the murderous foreigners who killetl the 
men were to be forthcoming, was still 
made necessary for the said Chief and the 
others to state to me distinctly and truly, 
before the Hong Merchants were allowed 
to present lists of goods to pay the duties. 

“ The Hong Mercliants have now de- 
clared to me verbally, that the Chief and 
the others had again presented a state- 
ment. On questioning them as to its 
contents, whedier or not my orders had 
been obeyed in the reply contained in this 
paper, the Hong Merchants answered, 
that tlicy did not know ; they merely said, 
that still the Chief and tlie others had de- 
clared to them verbally the same as before, 
that they could not exercise control in 
tills matter. Therefore I, the Governor, 
would not take the statement sent, nor 
break it open, but ordered the Hong 
Merchants to take it back and open it 
themselves, and sec whether the said Chief 
had obeyed the former order, and stated 
in what manner the foreign murderers 
were to be forthcoming and delivered up, 
and declare the same pci-spicuously ; and 
tlicn all the Hong Merchants might send 
in goods to pay the duties and ship them ; 
but if still they (the Committee) gazed 
and stared about, and floated hither and 
tliifhcr, it would still be necessary to pro- 
hibit the shipping of goods. 

“ Uniting these things, I again com- 
manded tlie Hong Merchants to go im- 
mediately and enjoin my commands on 
the Chief and the others, saying, that I , 
the Governor, permitted the opening of 
the trade, in consideration of the great 
distance these foreign Merchants come to 
Canton ; and I Could not bear the thought 
tliat they should be implicated because of 
the man of war, and that country lose 
such great gains. But since foreigners 
of that nation have killed men, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that a life should be 
paid as the penalty. How can the Chief 
and the Committee place themselves out- 
side the concern ? 

“ Since the said Chief and the ofliers 
will not utter the word, in obedience to my 
orders, and say, in an official document 
how the said foreign murderers are to be 
forthcoming (or placed in security) now, 
and afterwards delivered up, it shews that 
the said Chief and the Committee, are not 
in the le.i'-t pressed by tlie business, but 
voluntarily renounce the commerce, and 
are bclf-determincd to cross the ocean 
with empty ships. 
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“ And 1, ithe .Ghn^osofi .!rUl ne^lqr 
foi^ detain4h«n! but it is by no nieans 
the Ht^po’s office that has ordered them 
away out of the port, and ffierefore it 
cannot give them permits (or port clear- 
ances). 

“ It is perfectly optional with all the 
smd ships to set sail and go out at the 
Bocca. I have already given orders to all 
the forts on the passage, tliat on this oc- 
casion there is no necessity to fire at or 
intercept ffiese merchant diips. 

“ The. .Celestial Empire exercises per- 
fect good faith towards men, and it is 
quite out of the question to attack those 
merchant ships, after giving them permis- 
sion to go. There is no occasion for 
su^icion or doubt on this subject. This 
is. a voluntary act of the said Merchants, 
who themselves desire to set sail : it is 
not I, the Govmmor, who have ordered 
them to return home with empty ships, 
nor will I by force prevent them from 
going again to their country. 

“ As to the goods and debts left at 
Cantod, the proverb applies, * he who 
kills a man must pay for it with his life, 
and he who owes a debt must pay for it 
with his money ; * there is no occasion 
for anxiety about them. 

“ I, the Governor, have on this occasion 
diewn pity and compassion to these per- 
sons from remote parts, and indeed have 
carried benevolence to the extreme limits, 
and justice to the utmost possible degree. 
These acts have been piles! up, one upon 
another, and the reasonableness of my con- 
duct is sufficient in a ten thousandth 
degree. In the whole province, both the 
officers of Government and the people 
know this to be.tbe case. 


“ The Chief ffi/^fore, opd his ^Col- 
l^^es, may forthwith mk the Naval 
Officer how the foimgn miurderem are to 
be. fofthcoming, and let the statement to 
me pass ffirough the Chief and. the 
Coipmittee. 

“ If the said Chief will write an official 
document, and deliver it to -the Hong 
Merchants, in order to lay before me, let 
the Hong Merchants immediately, in the 
presence of the Chief and Committee, 
open the document ; and if in obedience 
to my orders it contains a clear declara- 
tion concerning the delj^ering up of the 
foreign murderers, let the said Hong 
Merchants at the same time present a list 
of goods to be examined, the duties paid, 
and the goods shipped. 

“ This opening of the document is to 
be considered as done by order of me the 
Governor, and not as a private act of . the 
Hong Merchants. 

“ But if still no decisive language be 
used (on this subject of delivering up 
the men), and the Chief and the Com- 
mittee, with the Naval Captain, cannot 
forthwith communicate to me in language 
which may be uttered in the presence of 
heaven and the sim, then let the Hqng 
Merchants immediately throw back the 
document ; there is no occasion to present 
it to roe, and thus uselessly labour in 
going backwards and forwards; and the 
delay of hours and days will be prevented. 

“ And on this subject the Hong 
Merchants need not finrther urge nor 
make inquiries of the said Chief and hia 
Colleagues. 

“ Kaow-KwANO. 

“ A Special Edict, 12th moon, 24th .d^.” 


]^omc intelligence* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

XAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

On the 12tli and I9th June, General 
Courts of East- India Proprietors were 
held, for the purpose of considering a 
Bill now pending in Parliament, for con- 
solidating the several Laws relating to the 
Private Trade with the East-Indies, and 
also to consider the propriety of concurring 
in the repeal of the law by which ships 
under the burtiwn of 350 tons are at pre- 
sent precluded from engaging in such 
trado from the United Kingdom. — iHie 
discussions will be given at length in our 
next mimber. 

sBirnKG nrrEi.UGX!<cx. 

Arrivals. 

Maif 28. Liverpool. Slip John Taylor, 
Atlunson, from Bengal 15tl> Jan. 

29. Dral. Ship Tliomas Grenville, 

' _No 79 


Manning, from Bengal 24th Jan., and 
St. Helena 7tli April. — Passengers, from 
Bengal: Lady East; Mrs. Owen Wynne; 
Mrs. Croft; Mrs. 31. Peevor; Sir E. H. 
East; Lieut. Col. 3Iurray, H.M. 8th 
Light Drags. ; Lieut. Col. Jas .Dewar, 
18th regt. N. I. ; J. B. East ; Lieut. C. A. 
Stewart, H.M. 23th regt. foot; Lieut. G. 
Peevor, H.M. 17th regt.; two 31ast«s 
Peevor. — From St. Helena: Mrs. Ver- 
non, three Misses Vernon, and Miss Ken- 
nedy. 

30.' Deal. Ship Woodford, Chapman, 
from Bengal 23d Jan. — Passei^ers: lady 
Macnaughten and family ; Mrs. Trotter ; 
Hon. Mrs. Murray and family ; Mrs. 
Chamicr and family ; Mrs. Taylor .and 
family ; 3Irs. Drain ; 3Ir5. Judson, wife 
of the Rev. 3Ir. Judson, of Rangoon ; 
Mr. Wayte, Madras C. S. ; Major Tay- 
lor ; Major Hopkinson ; T. R. Thelluson, 
Esq.; Miss and two 3iMteraBird. 

VoL. XIV. P 
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June 2. Portsmouth. Ship Princes 
Cliarlotte, Blythe, from Ceylon and Cape 
of Good Hope. — Passengers : H. Boyd, 
Esq., C. Service; Lieut. Col. Stackpole; 
Capt. Starker; Lieuts. Hughes, Smith, 
Lewis, and Forster; Mr. Fox, Quart. 
iiVIast. ; Mr. Harrison, Paymaster ; Dr. 
Hemott ; Mr. Nicholson, Surg. ; Mr. 
Coghlane, Surg., and family. 

3. Deal. Ship Windsor, Haviside, from 
China. — Passengersj from China : Mr. 
T. C. Smith, and Mr. John Jackson.— 
From the Cape : Mr. Charles Cuyler. 

— Cowes. Ship Bridget, Leslie, from 
Bengal 24th Jan. 

6. Gravesend. Ship Sarah, Thacker, 
from Bombay.— .• J. Elphin- 
stone, Esq., Civil Service; Mrs. and 
Miss Elphinstone; Henry Shank, Esq., 
Civil Service; Dr. and Mrs. Christie; 
Master and two Misses Christie ; Mrs. 
Fenwick and child; Major Win. Grant; 
Major W. Hinde, H.M. 6‘5th regt. ; Capt. 
Melville, N.C. ; Capt. OgUvy ; Capt, 
Fleming ; Dr. H, Robertson ; H. Faw- 
cett, Esq. ; Mr. Grieves; two Masters 
Robertson ; Masters Egan, Hough, Har- 
rison, Wilson, and Wallace ; two Misses 
Canson ; two Misses Lugrins; Miss Craw, 
ford and Miss Keith. 

— Ditto. Ship Andromeda, Stewart, 
from Bengal. — Passengers/ Mrs. Crow- 
ther; Mrs. Roe; Capts. Smith, Samuel, 
Moore, and Roe; Lieut. Bcrridge; Mrs. 
Hubbard; Miss A. Newland. 

16. Off Plymouth. Ship Commodore 
Hayes, Clarence, from Bengal, Madras, 
and St. Helena . — Passengers / Colonel 
Leman, from Bengal; Mr. Mouat, Staff 
Surg,, from the Cape ; Major Bowes, 
from Quilon ; Dr. Robb ; Col. Macbean, 
57th regt. 

18. Off Weymouth. Ship IVIilford, 
Horwood, from Bombay. 

23. Deal. Ship Cambridge, Johnson, 
from Bengal 26th December ; Madras 24th 
January; and St. Helena IJtli April.— 
Passengers: Major General Brown; H, 
Dallas, Esq.; Lieut. R. Archdale, 11th 
Light Drags. ; Hon. H. D. Shore, Lieut. 
11th Light Drags.; Captain W. Hou^, 
24th N. I. ; Lieut. A. Currie, 26th N, I. ; 
Capt. W. Grenville, H,M, 68th regt. ; 
W. Robinson, Esq , free merchant ; Lieut. 
J. Wood, R.N. ; Mrs. Brown, Mrs.Paske, 
Mrs. Angus, Mrs. Turner, and Mrs, 
Power ; three Masters Paynton ; two Mas- 
ter Aubert; two Masters Clarke; 3Iasters 
Tulloh, Mac Cauly, and J, Angus ; Miss 
Aubert ; two 3Iisses Turner ; four Misses 
Angus; Misses Smith, Paske, Mills, and 
Power.— George Paske, Esq., Civil Ser- 
vice, died at sea. 

— Ditto. Ship Tyne, Brodie, from 
Bengal, Madras, and Cape. 

24, Off Portsmouth, i^p Eliza, Ward, 
from Bengal i7th Dec., and Madras 2d 
Jan. — passengers : Lieut. General Burrell, 

Bengal ; Mr. Couzens, Madras Ar- 

ry ; Mr. L w ; R w. T. H 


children ; Mrs. Goldie and five children ; 
Mrs. Dalzell and child; Master and Miss 
Rich ; blaster and 3Iiss Williams. 

24. Ditto. Ship Orient Wallace, from 
Bengal 2Gth Jan. — Passofners : Mrs. 
Watson, Mrs. Gillespie, and 3Irs. Clerk ; 
Miss Smith ; Dr. Watson, 3Iadras Med. 
Board; John Perry, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Service ; Jas. 3Iarjoribanks, Esq., ditto ; 
Richard Clerk, Esq., Madras Civil Ser- 
vice; ^lajor Gillespie, 4th Madras L.C. ; 
Capt. Roberts, Rohillah Horse Brigade ; 
Capt, Sandys, Nagpore ditto ; Lieut. 
Fenning, 5th 3Iadras L.C. ; Lieut, Bail- 
lie, H.M, 87th foot; Rev. 3Ir. Fleming; 
Miss and two blasters Clerk ; Master 
Watson, Master and 3Iiss Lushington, 
3Iiss Mickle. 

25. Ditto. Ship Repulse, Paterson, 
from China 6th Feb. 

26. Ditto. Ship Kent, Cobb, from 
China 26th Feb. 

Dejmrtures. 

May 28. Portsmouth, Ship Providence, 
Owen, for 3Iadras and Bengal, 

June 1. Deal. Ship Hibernia, 3Iac- 
kintosh, for Madras. 

— Deal, Ship Bombay 3Ierchant, 
Clarkson, for Bombay, 

— Derd, Ship David Scott, Bunyon, 
from 3iadras and Bengal. 

12. Deal. Ship Warren Hastings, Ma- 
son, for Bengal. 

— Deal. Ship Dorsetshire, Lyde, for 
Bengal. 

13. Portsmouth. Ship James Sibbald, 
for Bombay, 

— Deal. Ship Winchelsea, Adamson, 
for Bengal. 

19. Deal. Ship General Hewitt, Pear- 
son, for Bengal. 

— Deal. Ship Marchioness of Ely, 
Kay, for Bengal. 

BIRTH. 

May 18. At Ripl^, Surrey, the lady 
of Major Court, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 8. At Camberwell Church, by tlie 
Bev. Edmond Williamson, Rector of 
Campton, Beds., Henry H. Goodhall, 
Esq., of the East-India House, to 3Iary, 
eldest daughter of Henry Smith, Esq., of 
Peckbam House. 

18. At Sotterley, Suffolk, Henry Dod- 
well. Esq., of the East-India House, to 
Jane, widow of the late Henry Hum- 
phries, Esq., of Lowestoft. 

Lately, at Canterbury, Thomas J. Dash- 
wood, Esq,, of the Bengal Service, to 
Susan, daughter of the late Thomas Wode- 
house, Esq., of Sennowe, in Norfolk. 

DEATH. 

MaySl. In the 12th year of his age, after 
a tedious and painful illness, William, only 

-- T ’ It r I 1 ’ ' r ' 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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— 
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0 

0 

— 

a 
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0 
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GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY'S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 


For Sale 9 July^Prompt 27 September. 

X.tceiued asd Private Trade.— Indigo, 

For Sale ftft Jaljt— Prompt 18 October. 

Co'npany's.— China and Bengal Raw Silk. 

Private Trade. China and Bengal Raw Silk. 

For Sale 1 August-Prompt 25 October. 

Private Trade. — Blue Cloths — Blue Sallampores 
—Nankeens— Callicoes—Bandannoes—Banaanno 
Silk Handkerchiefs — Ventapullam Handkerchiefs 
— Wrought Silks— Silk Piece Goods— Shawls-* 
Crapes — Crape Shawls. 

For Sale 12 August— Prompt 8 Povenber, 

Company’s.— Saltpetre— Black Pepper— Cinna- 
mon— Mace— Nutmegs— Oil of Mace. 

Xicensed,— Cloves— Sago. 


CARGOES of the Farquharson, Windsor, Repulse, 
and Kent, from Ckinat and the Marquis qf 
Wellington and Tkomas Gretnille, from Bem^ 
gol. 

CornioB,’..— Tea— Bengal Piece Good.— China 
and Bengal Raw Silk— Shawl and Beyangee Wool 
-Nankeens— Cotton— Saltpetre. 

private Trade and Privilege.— TCi—CniM Raw 
Silk— Wrought Silks— Silk Goods— Crapes— Sew- 
ing Silk— Tadaties- Damasks — Piece Goods— 
Nankeens— Grass Cloth— Tippets--Cogee—Indi. 
go— Gamboge— Lac Dye— Rbubarb— Sago— Saf- 
flower— Soy— China Paper — China Ink— Tor- 
toiseshell — Elephants’ Teeth — Ivory Handle— 
Motbcr-o*' Pearl Handles— Mothcr-o’.rearl Shell* 
— Floor Mats— Table Mats— Bamboo Canes — 

Whanghee Canes— Madeira and Sherry Wine. 




SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ships* Kames. 

Tors.I 

1 

Captains, j 

Where to. 

Sir Edward Paget 

600 

Geary - 

Bengal direct. 

Ann and Amelia • 

600 

Short - 

Ditto. 

Woodford - - - 

600 

Chapman - 

Ditto. 

Sir Godfrey Webster - 

600 

Cannioftham 

1 Ditto. 

York - - - - 

£00 

Talbert 

Madras direct. 

Waterloo . - - 

300 

Living - 

1 Bombay. 

Pbcenix ... 

389 

W eynloli - 

Ditto. 

Sarah - - - - 

483 

'ITiacker 

Ditto, 

Princess Charlotte 

400 

Blyth - 

Ditto. 

Mulgrave Castle - 

300 

Ralph - 

1 Ditto. 

Orpheus ... 

450 

Findlay 

Mauritius and Ceylon. 





Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26th of May to the 25th of June l%22. 
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E. Eytok, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhill, and Lombard Street. 
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REFLECTIONS UPON THE SIKH AND AFGHAN NATIONS, MORE 
PARTICULARLY IN REGARD TO THEIR FORMING ONE OF 
THE FRONTIERS OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN’ INDIA. 


The success which attended our 
arras in the campaign against the 
Ghoorkhas, has so far extended our 
Indian Empire, that, on the north- 
ward and eastward especially, it is 
now defined by strong geographical 
boundaries, which are necessary to 
distinguish the limits of a dominion, 
comprehending beneath its sway na- 
tions differing essentially from each 
other in character, manners, and re- 
ligion. To the northward, beyond the 
Himalaya and its subordinate ranges 
of hills, the country is still in many 
respects a terra incognita. So far as 
we have been made acquainted with 
it by travellers, it appears to be oc- 
cupied by various small states or raja- 
ships, either independent, or yielding 
a nominal submission to remote au- 
thority. On the side of the Punjaub, 
the easternmost of whose streams 
bounds the Company’s territory, the 
various tribes and nations are united 
chiefly under the respective authorities 
of the Sikhs and the King of Caubul. 
We propose to take some notice of 
these nations, especially the two lat- 
ter, whose power and extent of do- 
minion render them objects of pe- 
culiw interest to us whilst reflecting 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 80. 


upon the security of our East-Indian 
possessions. 

In England we are but imperfectly 
acquainted with the rise, progress, 
and present formidable character of 
that singular race, or rather sect, 
known under the denomination of 
Sikhs. The accounts we possess of 
this sect are either furnished by their 
own historians, and abound in extra- 
vagancies which give an air of impro- 
bability to many of the circumstances ; 
or by Muhamniedan writers who have 
been incited by a spirit of hostility 
towards a people from whom they 
have experienced great cruelty and 
indignity, 'to represent them unfaith- 
fully, and rob them of those claims 
to admiration which they really pos- 
sess. Mr. Mill * has briefly touched 
upon their history, but he appears to 
distrust Sikh authorities, and deduces 
his facts chiefly from Mohammedan 
historians : upon whom, however, he 
admits, no implicit reliance can be 
placed. The account furnished by 
Sir J. Malcolm, in his Sketch of the 
Sikhs, first published in the Asiatic 
Researches,-f though avowedly taken 

* History of British Indiat vol. ii, p. 377* 
t Vol. xi, P W. 

VoL. XIV. Q 
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from their own written authorities, or ledge that its success did not rouse 
collected upon the spot from various the bigotry of the intolerant and ty- 
individuals of the sect, is so judicious- rannical Muhammedan government 
ly drawn up, and the character of the under which the teacher lived. The 


writer, who exercised every requisite 
caution, stands in every respect so 
high,* that in our short account we 
shall seldom depart from his au- 
thority. 

Sikh, in the Punjauby dialect, is a 
general term applicable to any person 
that follows a particular teacher. It 
is a corruption of Sicsha, a Sanscrit 
word signifying a disciple, or devoted 
follower. The founder of the sect 
was a person namedNanac or Nunnuk, 
called by Muhammedan historians 
Nunnuk Shah, to denote his being a 
fakeer; but by the Sikhs themselves. 
Baba Nanac (father Nanac), or Guru 
Nanac (Nanac the teacher). He was 
born A.D. 1469, in the province of 
Lahore, the scene of the subsequent 
actions of the Sikhs. His father was 
a Hindu of the Cshatriya caste. Like 
most enthusiasts, Nanac was addicted 
from his childhood to devotion, and 
indifferent to worldly amusements and 
concerns. Many of the anecdotes of 
his early life related by Sikh authors, 
are either unworthy of credit, or too 
trifling to record, serving only to shew 
the prevailing bias of Nanac’s mind 
to religion. His abstinence, his fre- 
quent abstracted meditations, the aus- 
terities he practised, procured him the 
reputation of a holy man. In the 
course of his travels and disputations, 
he developed the principle which be- 
came the distinguishing characteristic 
of his faith, the unity of God. In the 
presence of the Emperor Baber he 
maintained his doctrine, it is said suc- 
cessfully, with firmness and eloquence. 
Of the general character of that doc- 
trine, and the inoffensive light in which 
it was viewed, we cannot have a 
more convincing proof than the know- 

• Highly as we always esteemed the character 
of Sir iohii Malcolm, our respect for him lias 
been increased since our acquaintance with his 
admirable Notes of Instructions to Officers acting 
under him in the government of Central-lndia 
which appeared in this Journal for June, 18*0, * 


great aim of Nanac was to disarm the 
bigotted followers of Muhammed, and 
the superstitious Hindus, of their ran- 
cour agmnst each other ; to blend, by 
means of mild persuasion, the two 
jarring faiths in peaceful union, and 
recall the votaries of both religions to 
exclusive attention to the sublimest 
of all principles, which inculcates de- 
votion to one God, and good-will to 
all mankind. 

The greater part of the sacred vo- 
lume of the Sikhs is said to have 
been the work of Nanac. It is called 
Adi Grant’h,* or Kirrunt, according 
to the Muhammedans, and is elegant- 
ly written in the dialect of the Pun- 
jaub. The anxiety of the founder to 
unite and reconcile to his new faith 
the two prevailing religions, led him 
to disfigure his original creed of pure 
deism, grounded on the most sublime 
general truths, with the absurdities of 
the Hindu mythology, and the fables 
of Muhammedanism. His object was 
to reform, not to destroy ; and whilst 
his works are consecrated to the 
praise of God, he manifests no con- 
tempt towards the customs and ausw 
terities of the Moslem faith, and 
treats the poljrtheism of the Hindus 
vrith respect. He calls upon the latter 
to abandon the worship of idols, and 
return to that pure adoration of the 
Deity in which their religion originated; 
and conjures the former to abstain 
from practices (such as the slaughter 
of cows) which the faith he had been 
bom in taught him to regard as sa- 
crilegious. 

* The Adi Grant’h, or first sacred volume of 
the SikbSp received its present form and arrange- 
ment from Arjunmal* who succeeded Ram Das as 
ch.ef of the Sikh faith, A.D. 1561. His mode of 
death, as reported by several Sikh authors, af- 
fords a strong proof of the favourable ch 4 racter 
of their earlv tenets. They slate that he was 
destroyed by a rival Hindu zealot, whose writings 
be refused to admit into the Adi Grant ’b, be- 
cause their tenets were at variance with the pure 
doctrine of the unity and omnipotence of the 
Deity, as taught in that sacred volume. 
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The following anecdote will serve 
at once to shew the just sentiments of 
religion entertained by Nanac, and his 
fearless independence in avowing them 
to Muhammedans, upon which his bio- 
graphers love to dwell. Laying on 
the ground one day with his feet to- 
wards Mecca, a Moullah, or Muham- 
medan priest, abused him, saying, 
“ How darest thou, infidel, turn thy 
feet to the house of God ?” — “ Turn 
them if you can,” replied Nanac, 
“ where the house of God is not.” 
The sentiment expressed in this reply 
is even more just than that of the 
Roman poet in his celebrated line : 

Deus est qundcunque vides, ubicunque 
inuveria,** 

Previous to the year 1606, the 
Sikhs, who had gradually increased in 
number under the unwearied religious 
labours of their apostles, the succes- 
sors of Nanac, had continued an in- 
offensive peaceable race. Being pro- 
voked by the massacre of Aijunmal 
their priest, they took arms under 
Har Govind, his son. In the contest 
which followed between them and the 
chiefs of the Punjaub, that desperate 
irreconcileable spirit of animosity to- 
wards the Muhammedans first appear- 
ed, which it seems to have been the 
object of Har Govind to inspire into his 
followers, and which has subsisted to 
the present time. The Sikhs were great- 
ly weakened by their exertions; and 
it was not till about the year 1675 
that they reappeared in the field; 
when, exasperated by the ill-treatment 
of the Muhammedans, they gave a 
new aspect to their history. Laying 
aside their peaceful habits, the Sikhs 
engrafted the courage of the soldier 
on the zeal of the enthusiast, and 
swore eternal enmity to the tyrannical 
followers of Muhammed. Guru Go- 
vind appears to have been the first of 
their chiefs who saw and had talent to 
avail himself of the opportunities of- 
fered by his station to an ambitious 
mind. His first step was to increase 
the number of his followers, by ad- 
mitting converts from all tribes ; and. 


by breaking up altogether the laws of 
caste, to open a prospect of rank and 
wealth to the meanest Suder. It was 
a familiar saying of Guru Govind, that 
the four tribes of -Hindus would, like 
Pan (betel), Chunam (lime), Supari 
(areca-nut), and Khat (catechu), be- 
come all of one colour when well- 
chewed. His next step was to ex- 
change the name Sikh for that of Sinh, 
or lion, which raised every Sikh to a 
level with the Rajaput class, by whom 
this title had before been exclusively 
assumed. It cannot be doubted that 
this abolition of the distinctions of 
caste, which Nanac does not appear 
to have intended altogether, offered 
great allurements to the lower class of 
Hindus to join his sect. Guru Govind, 
in one of his communications with 
Aurengzebe, cautions him against re- 
posing in fancied security ; for, says 
he, in allusion to his scheme, “ I will 
teach the sparrow to strike the eagle 
to the ground.” 

Having brought upon himself the 
whole weight of the Emperor’s ven- 
geance, Gnrfi Govind, after a per- 
tinacious resistance, sunk under it, 
and died in obscurity. The confusion 
which ensued at the death of Aureng- 
zebe afforded an opportunity to the 
Sikhs to retaliate the sufferings they 
had endured. They ravaged and sub- 
dued the country' between the Sutlej 
and Jumna, crossed that river, and 
made incursions into the province of 
Sehranpere, exercising every cruelty 
that a wanton appetite for revenge 
could suggest, sparing only those who 
conformed to their own habit and re- 
ligion. Their merciless ravages brought 
upon them a second punishment : 
they were defeated by the army of 
the Emperor, and hunted like wild 
beasts from one strong hold to ano- 
ther, until their leader and his most 
devoted followers were taken, and 
executed with every circumstance of 
insult and cruelty, as the Muhamme- 
dans themselves declare. Attempts 
were now made to extirpate the sect. 
A royal edict issued, commanding all 
Q 2 
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persons to be put to death who pro- 
fessed the religion of Nanac, and a 
premium was offered for every Sikh’s 
head. The few who escaped this ge- 
neral massacre fled into the moun- 
tains north-east of the Punjaub. Dur- 
ing a period of thirty years the Sikhs 
were quiet in their fastnesses. On the 
return of Nadir Shah to Persia, after 
plundering India, they fell upon the 
rear of his army, and added by their 
success to their wealth and reputation. 
The increase of their number, and the 
weakness of the empire, drew them 
at length from the mountains, and 
they overran most of the provinces of 
the Punjaub, and recovered their holy 
city Amritsur. This was an ancient 
town formerly named Chak, when 
Ram Das, chief of the Sikhs, in 1574, 
built a famous tank, or reservoir of 
water, which he called Amritsur, sig- 
nifying the water of immortality ; this 
has imparted such a sacred character 
to tlie city, in the estimation of the 
Sikhs, that a pilgrimage thither is 
reckoned as devout and acceptable an 
act as that to Mecca by the Muham- 
medans. “ An instance was never 
known,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ of 
a Sikh, taken on his journey to Am- 
ritsur, consenting to abjure his faith.” 

After the death of Guru Govind, the 
Sikhs did not admit of a spiritual 
leader ; and upon the death of Banda, 
his successor (author of some innova- 
tions upon their customs), they did 
not acknowledge a paramount chief, 
but each individual followed to the 
field his own Sirdar. When requisite, 
a military chief was selected from 
among the Sirdars at the Guru Mata, 
or national council. Becoming now a 
decidedly warlike race, they watched 
and profited by the opportunities 
which the weakness and distractions 
of the surrounding states presented ; 
and although their capital, Amritsur, 
about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, was taken and destroyed, the 
sacred tank filled up, and their places 
of worship polluted ; these indignities 
only roused the whole race to ven- 


geance, and they possessed themselves 
of several countries, from whence they 
have never been expelled. Under 
Jasa Sinh Calal, they seized upon the 
vacant Subah of Lahore, and coined 
rupees (regarded as a certain mark of 
sovereignty), bearing the following in- 
scription : Coined by the grace of 
Khdlsah ji, in the country of Ahmed, 
conquered by Jasa Sink Catdl. 

From this province, however, they 
were soon expelled by the Mahrattas. 
The latter being forced to evacuate 
the Punjaub, the Sikhs returned ; but 
were re-expeiled by the Afghan mo- 
narch, Ahmed Shah, who in 17b'2 
gained a complete victory over them. 
Upwards of 20,000 Sikhs were left on 
the field of battle, and the remainder 
fled to the hills, leaving the Afghans 
to ravage the low countries as they 
pleased. Amritsur was razed to 
the ground ; pyramids were erected 
composed of Sikh heads, and Ahmed, 
it is said, caused the walls of the 
mosques, which had been polluted by 
the Sikhs, to be washed with their 
blood, to expiate the insult and con- 
tamination offered by them to the re- 
ligion of Muhammed. 

In 1763, upon the return of Ahmed 
Shah to his own country, the Sikhs, 
issuing from their fastnesses, expelled 
the Afghan garrison from Lahore, 
plundered the adjoining provinces, and 
became masters of the Punjaub. After 
the death of Ahmed, the state of 
Afghanistan allowed but of little re- 
sistance being made to their progress 
in that quarter ; and they were em- 
ployed for some time in reducing to 
subjection the numerous Muhamme- 
dan chiefs settled throughout the ter- 
ritory of the five rivers. From thence 
they carried their predatory excur- 
sions into the Upper Provinces of 
Hindostan, until their inroads were 
checked by' the power of Dowlut Rao 
Scindea, who kept in pay several 
brigades commanded by French offi- 
cers, and but for the disastrous result 
of the war he provoked with the 
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British, wouW probably have subject- 
ed the whole of the Punjaub. 

The fall successively of all the as- 
piring powers of Hindostan beneath 
the arms of England has been fa- 
vourable to the Sikhs, who have been 
enabled to retain their former con- 
quests, and pursue their progress un- 
molested to the northward and west- 
ward. At the period when Sir John 
Malcolm composed his Sketch, the 
country possessed by the Sikhs is re- 
presented by him as reaching from 
lat. 38“ 40' to beyond lat. 33“ N., in- 
cluding all the Punjaub,* a small part 
of Moultan, and most of the tract 
lying between the Jumna and the 
Sutlej" as bounded to the northward 
and westward by the territories of the 
King of Caubul ; to the eastward, by 
the mountaineer rajships of Jammu, 
Nadon, and Sreenagur ; and to the 
southward by the territories of the 
English government, and the sandy 
deserts of Jasalnier and Hansya Hisar. 
Since that period their authority and 
influence, though at one time threaten- 
ed, and in fact diminished, by the pro- 
gress of the Ghoorkhas of Nepaul, 
have been considerably augmented un- 
der the government of Runjeet Sinh, 
who, when the British army, in 1805, 
entered the Punjaub in pursuit of 
Holkar, and subsequently when Sir 
John Malcolm wrote, was only one of 
several powerful chiefs,f yet he soon 
after contrived to engross the sole au- 
thority; and when the Hon. Mr. El- 
phinstone visited Caubul in 1808, he 
had acquired the sovereignty of all 
the Sikhs in the Punjaub, and was 
assuming the title of king. That gen- 
tleman states,^; that on every side 
but the east, where his territories are 
bounded by states under the protec- 

• The province of Lahore alone jneltled, in the 
Teijjn of AurengZfbe, according to M. Bern er, a 
revenue equal to two milhons four hundred and 
sixiy.nine thousand five hundred pounds sterling 

t In 1798, RunjeeiSinh, with other Sikh-cbiels 
and Mussulman Zemindars, d d homage in person 
before Zemaun Shah, the Kmg of Caubul, pre- 
vious to his expedition to the Punjaub. 

} Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, vol. i, 
p. 135 . 


tion of the British, he was busied in 
subjugating his weak neighbours by 
the same mixture of force and craft 
which he had so successfully employ- 
ed against the chiefs of his own na- 
tion. When Mr. Moorcroft, in 1819, 
crossed the snowy Himalaya, on his 
journey to the remote countries in 
the north-west, he found he was tra- 
versing Runjeet’s territory, and was 
actually stopped by a Sikh Sirdar,* 
and forced to retrograde to Lahore, in 
order to obtain permission from that 
chieftain to proceed on his journey. 
Several of the most important con- 
quests of the Sikhs have been made 
from the Caubul government : in par- 
ticular the interesting valley of Cash- 
mere ; and it appears by late advices 
from the Upper Provinces of India, 
that Runjeet, having completed the mi- 
litary preparations upon which he has 
been employed, has announced his 
intention of opening the campaign 
against the Afghans, who it appears 
are so divided, that little eflectual re- 
sistance will probably be offered to 
him. 

From the history and character of 
this restless, enterprising people, we 
are at the first view of them led to 
indulge some apprehensions as to the 
security of the north-western frontier 
of our Indian Empire; but a little in- 
quiry and consideration will enable us 
to discover that the grounds of alarm 
are more apparent than real ; and that 
these neighbours, formidable as they 
certainly are, possess in their very 
constitution the seeds of weakness 
and disunion. A people whose go- 
vernment is a theocracy, who refuse 
to acknowledge any individual autho- 
rity, either spiritual or temporal, must 
necessarily be weak and divided, ex- 
cept where their religion is concerned, 
which seems the only principle of co- 
hesion among the Sikhs. This prin- 
ciple, however powerful when in ope- 
ration, requires some strong stiinu- 

* See the Review of Mr. Fraser’s Tour to the 
Himalaya Mountaiusm tins Journal, for March 
1822 . 
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latiog cause, such as violent oppres- 
sion or persecution, to call it into ac- 
tion. Although Runjeet Sinh has 
succeeded in establishing his sole au- 
thority over the sect, he has by so 
doing subverted the fundamental max- 
ims of their system, as delivered by 
their most revered teachers, and there- 
by weakened the bond of union among 
them. Guru Govind refused to no- 
minate a successor. From his dying 
expressions the Sikhs are taught to 
believe that their khalsa, or common- 
wealth (though the term has a mysti- 
cal meaning) is under the immediate 
care of God, to whom it would be 
an affront to invest any individual with 
supreme authority. In their Guru Ma- 
ta, they are supposed to deliberate 
ander the inspiration of an invisible 
being. In this council, a body of fa- 
natics, under the name of acalis, or 
immortals, uniting the character of 
priest and soldier, usurp the chief di- 
rection of affairs. It is, probably, by 
means of corrupting this band that the 
ambitious measures of Runjeet have 
succeeded. All late writers represent 
that discontent and dissendon prevsdl 
among the Sikhs, the cause of which 
must doubtless be traced to the usur- 
pation of that chief. Mr. Elphinstone 
observed them to be sullen and un- 
mannerly, contrary, he says, to their 
natural disposition, which is cheerful, 
gay, and careless. Mr. Fraser,* too, 
states that the tribes are perpetually 
at variance, that constant appeals to 
arms are made, and frequent blood- 
shed is the consequence of their quar- 
rels. 

The subjugation of the Ghoorkhas, 
by relieving the Sikhs from a powerful 
enemy, and by exhibiting a striking 
proof of British prowess, has made 
a favourable impression upon Runjeet, 
and must dispose him, both from gra- 
titude and policy, to maintain a friendly 
relation with our government. At his 
death, it is probable that confusion 
will prevail among the sect: at all 


events, we must bear in mind that the 
peculiarity of their iiuth, though it 
approaches, even in its present debased 
condition, more nearly to a rational 
form than any other professed by the 
natives of India, is so repugnant to 
the prejudices of both Hindoo and 
Muhammedan, that in a Sikh war we 
might calculate upon the hearty co- 
operation of those two classes. 

In speaking of Afghanistan it will 
be unnecessary for us to enter so 
largely into the history and character 
of that nation, with which we are 
better acquainted, especially since the 
pubUcation of the comprehensive ac- 
count furnished by Mr. Elphinstone. 
The extent of the territory onCe sub- 
ject to the sovereign of Caubul, is 
stated by that gentleman as including 
in breadth thirteen degrees of latitude, 
reaching from the Oxus to the Persian 
Gulf; and occupying sixteen degrees 
of longitude, from Sirhind, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Delhi, to 
Meshid, about an equal distance from 
the Caspian sea. Such a dominion 
must have comprised states only in 
nominal subjection, which were li^le, 
by the least disorder in the government, 
to be detached from its authority. 
-Accordingly, the distracted state of 
Caubul previous to the mission of 1 808, 
had prevented the king from exercising 
authority over several countries still 
included in his dominion. Taking its 
narrowest dimensions, the kingdom of 
Caubul at that period extended from 
Herat, in long. 62®, to the eastern 
boundary of Cashmere, in long. 77 ® 
east ; and from the mouth of the Indus 
in lat. 24®, to the Oxus in lat. 37® 
north; comprehending a diversity of 
climate, as well as tribes of various 
characters, by a few of whom the only 
mark of submission paid to the king 
was- the insertion of his name in the 
Khoolba, that part of the Muhamme- 
dan service in which the sovereign of 
the country is prayed for. The popu- 
lation of the kingdom was estimated 
(Mr. Elphinstone thinks below the 
truth) at fourteen millions of souls. 


* Toar lo ihe Himalaya MuunUins, p. sy. 
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The character of the Afghans, ge- 
nerally speaking (for no single de- 
scription can accurately fit all the 
tribes loosely classed under that gene- 
ral term) is very difierent from the 
timid efieminate habits which charac- 
terize the natives of Hindostan. Their 
bodies are strong and active, their 
manners simple and bold : a lofty mar- 
tial spirit, an energy and independence, 
a frank hospitality,* a habit of sobrie- 
ty and contempt of pleasure, are qua- 
lities for which they are distinguished. 
Many of the tribes follow the occu- 
pation of shepherds, and retain in some 
degree the rude manners and primitive 
simplicity of the pastoral life. 

The number of tribes of Afghans, 
properly so called, was originally four ; 
but they have been subdivided into nu- 
merous branches, each governed by 
its own chief or Khaun, who is chosen 
from the oldest family of the tribe, or 
Oolooss. There does not appear to 
exist among them that devotion to 
particular families, or to their leader, 
which usually distinguishes a people 
thus separated into clans. In most 
cases the king selects the khaun, and 
can remove any chief at his pleasure. 
The government of the Oolooss is 
managed by the khauns, and by assem- 
blies at which they preside, consisting 
of the heads of divisions, and called 
Jeergas. Such, at least, is the theory 
of their government : but as the khaun 
may, if he please, act without con- 
sulting the jeerga, its power must be 
nominal. The criminal law is a rude 
collection of customs that have sub- 
sisted from time immemorial, and is 
administered by the jeerga or the 
khaun. The general law of the king- 
dom which applies to such of its tribes 
as are not of Afghan origin, and in 
civil matters to the oolooss likewise, 
is that of Muhammed. The king is the 
natural head of the Dooraunee tribe, 

* With respect to the hospitality of the pre- 
datory tribes of Afghans, it appears to resemble 
that of the Bedouin Arabs of Egypt ; undoubted 
proofs e^ist that a trarellcr,after being entertained 
by them, may be robbed bv the same indiyiduals 
when met out of their protection. 


the greatest, bravest, and most civilized 
in the kingdom. His authority over 
the other tribes extends to a general 
superintendance, and to the levying of 
fixed proportions of troops and money 
from each for the common defence. 
“ The whole nation, however,” says 
Mr. Elphinstone, “ is seldom animated 
by one spirit, and the individual in- 
terests of each oolooss attract more 
of its attention than the general wel- 
fare. Some of the plains round towns, 
much of the portion of Afghaunistaun, 
which is exclusively inhabited by Tau- 
jeks, and all the foreign provinces of 
the state, are entirely under the au- 
thority of the king, who is thus enabled 
to collect a revenue independent of the 
tribes, and to maintain an army with- 
out their assistance. In consequence 
of these circumstances, there is some 
distinction of interests between the 
king and the nation, and a still greater 
difference of opinion regarding his legal 
powers ; the king, the comrtiers, and 
the Moullahs, maintaining that he 
has all the authority possessed by 
Asiatic despots ; and the people in the 
tribes considering him as a monarch 
with very limited prerogatives. This 
produces a good deal of diversity in 
the actual exercise of the royal au- 
thority.” 

The character of the Dooraunee 
tribe is represented in the most fa- 
vourable light ; but their ascendancy 
is viewed with jealousy by some of the 
rest, and with bitter hatred by the 
Ghiljies, a martial race, that until 
the time of Nadir Shah was the ruling 
tribe. Their resentment towards the 
Dooraunees, whom they nevertheless 
allow to possess good qualities, is so 
constant and vehement, that one of 
them declared to Mr. Elphinstone, 
that they were considered by his tribe 
as enemies, and were put to death by 
them, whenever in their quarrels they 
fell into their hands. “ Oiu" hearts,” 
said he, “ burn within us because we 
have lost the kingdom, and we wish 
to see the Dooraunees as poor as 
ourselves.” The political institutions 
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of the Ghiljies are of a very demo- 
cratical complexion, and among some 
of the divisions border upon complete 
anarchy. 

Among the eastern tribes, the Eusof- 
zyes, occupying part of the Berdoorau^ 
nee country (enclosed between the 
range of Hindu Coosh, the Indus, the 
Salt Range, and the range of Soli- 
maun), display in their character, 
manners and institutions, peculiarities 
which distinguish them in a remark- 
able manner from the other Afghans. 
The points of dissimilarity are very 
unfavourable to the former. They are 
more vicious and debauched ; though 
brave, they are quarrelsome; though 
industrious, yet selfish and dishonest ; 
nor is their hospitality equal to that 
of the western tribes. The Eusofzyes 
are divided into many little democra- 
tic communitieSjbut there exists among 
them no associations for mutual de- 
fence, as among even the other Ber- 
dooraunees. Their turbulent inde- 
pendence, whilst it offers an obstacle 
to an invader, occasions great disorder 
amongst themselves. Their employ- 
ment is entirely agricultural, but the 
uncertain tenure under which their 
possessions are held, from a ridiculous 
custom called waish, of drawing lots 
every ten years for the choice of the 
land, attended by tumults and disorder, 
is a serious bar to improvement; 
though a similar custom seems to have 
prevailed among the ancient Germans, 
as recorded by the historian Tacitus.* 
The only tie which holds their societies 
together is that of kindred, aided by 
the subordination to the representa- 
tive of a common ancestor. A famous 
saint among the Eusofzyes is said to 
have bequeathed his tribe a blessing 
and a curse , — that they should always 
be free, but never united. The weak- 
ness of such a mode of government 
as we have briefly described, (if it 
even deserve the title of government) 
must be obvious to all. “ It is hardly 
necessary to say,” observes Mr. El- 
phinstone, “ that the Eusofzyes set 
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the king at defiance; they boast of 
their independence of him, and scarce- 
ly consider the tribes under his go- 
vernment as Afghans.” 

A larger space would be necessary 
to record aU the varieties of govern- 
ment in the other tribes. Our object 
has been to place before the reader 
such prominent features of the politi- 
cal condition of the Afghans, as will 
enable us to understand what degree 
of danger their neighbourhood pre- 
sents to the British possessions. It 
will be obvious that the character of 
their government is essentially diffe- 
rent from the prevailing despotism of 
Asia. Although the king in many 
instances possesses an arbitrary power 
utterly at variance with civil liberty, 
as we understand the term in Europe, 
yet the fundamental principles of the 
Afghan constitution are of an ex- 
tremely L'beral and even republican 
cast, and to these principles the Af- 
ghans are resolutely attached. They 
endeavour to maintain the specious 
dogma, that all Afghans are equal ; and . 
when Mr. Elphinstone once urged, in 
a strong manner, to an intelligent old 
man of the tribe of MeeankhaU, the su- 
periority of a quiet and secure life, un- 
der a powerful monarch, to the discord, 
alarm, and blood which they owed to 
their present system, the old man con- 
cluded an indignant harangue against 
arbitrary' power, by saying “ we are 
content with discord ; we are content 
with alarms; we are content with 
blood ; but we will never be content 
with a master.” 

Mi. Elphinstone has considered the 
pour and centre of the Afghan system 
of government, and we shall take the 
liberty oi borrowing a few of his ob- 
servations. “ Its defects,” says he, 

“ are obvious, and when we come to 
observe in detail the anarchy and dis- 
order which so often arise under the 
republican government of the tribes, 
we might be induced to underrate the 
quantum of happiness it produces, and 
to suppose that the country would 
derive more advantage from the good 


* ivermania, xsvi. quoted by Mr. Eiphinslone. 
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order and trwquillity which an abso- 
lute monarchy, even on Asiatic prin- 
ciples, would secure; but the more 
I have learned of the actual state of 
the A%hauns, the stronger is my con- 
viction that such an estimate would 
be erroneous.” 

After some remarks in favour of 
the present system, he continues : 
“ another incalculable advantage is, 
that although it encourages little dis- 
orders, it afibrds an effectual security 
against the general revolutions and 
calamities to which despotic countries 
in Asia are so frequently subject. In 
Persia or India, the passions of a bad 
king are felt through every part of 
his dominions ; and the civil war* 
which occur almost as often as a king 
dies, never fail to throw the kingdom 
into a state of misery and disorder : 
part of the inhabitants are exposed 
to the license and cruelty of the con- 
tending armies, and the rest suflers, 
nearly in equal degree, from the 
anarchy that follows a dissolution of 
the government which has hitherto 
maintained the public tranquillity. The 
consequence is, that a tyrant or a dis- 
puted succession, reduces the nation 
to a state of weakness and decay, 
from which it cannot wholly be re- 
trieved, before its recovery is checked 
by the recurrence of a similar calami- 
ty. In Afghaunistaun, on the con- 
trary, the internal government of the 
tribes answers its end so well, that 
the utmost disorders of the royal go- 
vernment never derange its opera- 
tions, nor disturb the lives of the 
people. A number of organized and 
high spirited republics are ready to de- 
fend their rugged country against a 
tyrant, and are able to defy the feetde 
efforts of a party in a civil war.” 

We are by no means convinced, by 
the reasoning of Mr. Elphinstone, or 
prepared to admit that the little dis- 
orders, such as the perpetual discord 
between different tribes, the contempt 
of all authority among the Eusofzyes, 
and the existence in most of the rest 
of some of the worst features of the 

Aiiatie Journ. — Ko. 80. 


republican system, are counterbalanced 
by their chance of exemption from 
the violent changes to wliich eastern 
empires are exposed. His “ pleasing 
reveries,” as to the materials supplied 
by the Afghan institutions for the con- 
struction of a fine national constitution 
it is not our present purpose to con- 
sider : perhaps we should be inclined 
to agree in his conclusion, that “ there 
is reason to fear that the societies, 
into which the nation is divuded, pos- 
sess within themselves a principle of 
repnision and disunion, too strong to 
be overcome, except by such a force 
as, whilst it united the whole into 
one solid body, would crush and ob- 
literate the features of every one of 
its parts.” 

To conclude our remarks upon the 
Afghans, we shall deduce our opinion 
that httle apprehension need be en- 
tertained of their endangering our In- 
dian empire, chiefly from three con- 
siderations, arising out of the account 
we have given of them ; namely, the 
circumscribed power of the monarch, 
the nature of the occupations and 
pursuits of the people, and diets ant 
of unanimity and co-operation among 
the tribes into which they are so dis- 
tinctly separated. 

With respect to the first, it appears 
that the king is in fact possessed of 
regal sway over the Dooraunee tribe 
alone. He has indeed the power of 
selecting and of removing the chiefs 
of all the tribes, but as the attachment 
of the Oolooss is rather to the com- 
munity than to the chief, such a pre- 
rogative gives the prince little real 
power over them. A war then of mere 
ambition (and such we are speculat- 
ing upon) must be to an Afghan mo- 
narch a measure as difficult as it would 
be impolitic. His' projects would be 
liable to be thwarted by jealousy to- 
wards the rulmg tribe, and by the 
republican spirit of those in the east. 
His independent army and revenue 
would be of small service to him in a 
contest with any powerful state, and- 
could not but be an object of jealousy 

Vox. XIV. R 
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to his sul^ects, who cherish such 
a rooted abhorrence to “ a master.” 
In a war of a different character, waged 
for the defence of the country against 
foreign invaders, the case would be 
different : the very causes that cramp 
and enfeeble the exertions of an Af- 
ghan sovereign in the former case, 
would, in the present, contribute to 
his security. The successful expe- 
ditions of Ahmed Shah, the founder of 
the Afghan monarchy, and of its reign- 
ing dynasty, may seem to contradict 
our conclusions ; but the great and 
commanding talents of that prince, 
the power of the Dooraunee and that 
of the Suddozye tribe, of which he was 
chief, the weakness of the Persian 
government (after the death of Nadir 
Shah) on the one hand, and of the 
empire of Hindostan on the other, 
will sufficiently explain the causes of 
his success, without considering the 
perpetual incroachments of the Sikhs, 
which kept alive the military ardour 
of the nation. But in most of his 
expeditions he was either detained in 
the outset, or recalled suddenly home, 
by rebellion and insurrection among 
his refractory subjects. 

The employment of the Afghan 
tribes is chiefly of three kinds ; in trade, 
in agriculture, and as shepherds. Nei- 
ther of these occupations is attended 
with migratory habits. Although the 
shepherds live mostly in tents, no vo- 
luntary emigration is known to have 
occurred among them for a century. 
Husbandry, as Mr. Elphinstone ob- 
serves, is a pursuit which naturally at- 
taches them to the soil, and commerce 
is altogether inconsistent with loose 
unsettled habits. It is singular, how- 
ever, that the tribes of Afghans which 
are termed migratory are those en- 
^ged in traffic, which is carried on to 
a considerable extent by means of 
caravans that travel to distant places, 
attended, as much for the sake of pro- 
tecting the property as for any other 
cause, by the tribes engaged in this 
occupation and their families, who 
move periodically in the same route. 


It is not intended that it should be 
understood that none of the Afghans 
are of Nomadic character, but the ge- 
neral habits of the three classes betray 
no evidence of a desire to exchange 
their soil for that of another country. 
Their propensity to rapine and plunder 
has been adverted to ; but the tribes 
most addicted to these practices habi- 
tually are some in the west, who inhabit 
the desert country on the borders of 
Persia and Beloochistan, and that 
part of the Tokhee branch of the 
Ghiljies which occupies a portion of 
the Paropamisan mountains. The pas- 
toral tribes in the west are said to be 
more prone to robbery and theft than 
those who live by agriculture. “ In 
all cases,” says Elphinstone, “ it must 
be observed, to the honour of the 
A%hans, that their robberies are never 
aggravated by murder : a man may 
be killed in defending his property, but 
he will not be put to death after he 
has ceased to resist.” 

There will not be occasion to add 
much to what we have already stated 
upon the third point. A constitution 
composed of such discordant particles 
as that of Afghanistan, whatever may 
be our opinion of its value to the sub- 
ject, as compared with the despotic 
dominion whidi generally prevails in 
Asia, seems to be, in equal proportion, 
at least, harmless towards the neigh- 
bouring states. At the present pe- 
riod, the distractions of the empire, 
occasioned by the contentions of su- 
bordinate, and the weakness of the 
supreme authorities (resembling the 
state of England during the feudal 
times under an inefficient prince), ex- 
pose it to plunder and indignity, es- 
pecially from that very people whose 
extermination their sovereign once 
pursued with so much determination. 
Scarcely twenty years have elapsed 
since Runjeet Sinh was seen at the 
Court of the King of Caubul, in the 
capacity of a dependent tributary. He 
has now already possessed himself 
of some of the finest provinces former- 
ly subdued by the Afghans, and is 
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preparing, as we before stated, to take 
further advantage of the troubles which 
embarrass that extensive empire. 

We may extract an additional as- 
surance of security from the interpo- 
sition of the Sikhs between our em- 
pire and that of Caubul. The former 
seem to have established their au- 
thority so firmly in the Punjaub (though 
their numbers are few in comparison 
with the original inhabitants), that this 
territory will always present a very 
formidable outwork against invasion 
on that side. The heterogeneous prin- 
ciples which exist in the characters, 
religious and political, of the Afghan 
and Sikh nations, furnish insurmount- 
able obstacles to any combination be- 
tween them for mutual objects. A 
proper respect paid to both states, and 
an abstinence from all interference in 
their disputes, will at the same time 
ensure us their mutual esteem and 
forbearance. 

Without losing sight of the subject 
we have been engaged upon, namely, 
the prospect of security to our Asiatic 
possessions in the north and west, we 
may take notice of an empire, the 
knowledge of which has burst upon 


us for the first time, whose extent 
and rapid growth seem to make it 
deserving of some attention. In the 
Quarterly Review for July, just pub- 
lished, is an account of a Russian 
work not yet translated from the ori- 
ginal language, detailing the particulars 
of a visit to a potentate named Villia- 
mi, Sultan of the Tartars of Bncharia 
or Kokania. A Russian embassy was 
despatched to his Court in 1820, and 
it appears that he had then possessed 
himself of a very extensive territory, 
and was eagerly and rapidly adding to 
his dominions between the shores of 
the Caspian and the confines of China ; 
and from the frontiers of Russia to 
the Hindu Coosh and Himalaya moun- 
tains. In that quarter there is every 
probability, as the Reviewers suggest, 
of his being able to succeed in erect- 
ing a very extensive and formidable 
empire. Our present information upon 
this matter is, of course, too slight to 
dilate upon ; but when we can ac- 
quire further light, the resumption of 
this subject will furnish a profitable 
topic of disquisition in the pages of 
this Journal. 


SHIPWRECK OF THE BLENDEN HALL. 


A Narratwe of the Shipwreck of tAeBLiuBEN 
Hall, Capt, Greig, bound from England 
to Bombay, which was lost off the Island 
Inaccessible at 10 A. at., on the 23d July 
1821, in lot. 37® 29' S., and long- 11*^ 
45' IE- (f Greenwich, with an Account 
of the Sufferings of the Passengers and 
Crew, by Liect. Johk Pepper, Hon- 
East-India Company’s Bombay Marine- 
The Blenden Hall, Capt. Greig, for 
Bombay, left Gravesend on Sunday the 
6th May 1821, with her complement of 
able seamen, and arrived in the Downs on 
the Tuesday following, where she was 
detained by contrary winds until Friday, 
when she weighed anchor and proceeded 
as far as Dungeness. The wind veering 
to the westward and blowing extremely 
hard, obliged us to anchor under the 
point, where we were detained imtil the 
18th, with several other vessels bound 


down channel. At seven a.m., an easterly 
wind springing up, we got under weigh 
and m^e all sail. On the 20th, the breeze 
continuing, at ten p.m. we passed the 
Lizard, distance about five leagues, and 
crossed the bay with a continuation of the 
gale. Saw a ship apparently wmting an 
opportunity to enter the channel. Passing 
the Madeiras in favorable weather, every 
one anticipated a good voyage. Con- 
tinuing the usual course through the N.E. 
trade, we were overtaken by a ship which 
proved to be the Wellington, and which 
parted that evening, stating her intention 
of steering a south course. Two days 
after the Grenville spoke us, having left 
the Downs with the Wellington, but se- 
parated during the gale in crossing the 
Bay of Biscay. This ship being a su- 
perior sailor, also left us. A little to the 
north of the line, at daylight, we saw a 
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ship, diiftance six or sevca miles. At 
eteven a.m. we seat a boat on board ; she 
|VOved to be the Paphne bound to Ma- 
dras, last from Madeira. This ship also 
left us. Getting into the S. £. trade winds, 
and crossing the line in 25^ west longitude, 
we steered to the south and westward ; but 
owing to the trade hanging far southerly 
for tiie first week, we found ourselves 
making considerably to the westward. On 
reaching 35*' south latitude, the wind 
coming from the north and w^tward, w e 
hauled to the S. E., continuing to the 22d 
July, when in lat. 36“ 30' S., and long. 
15“ 11' west per chronometer, at noon 
we steered on with the intention of making 
Tristan de Acunha to ascertain its accuracy. 
On the 23d at daylight, when in expecta- 
tion of seeing the land to leeward, we 
found the atmosphere too thick to discover 
any object. Pursuing our course under 
the uncertainty of the ship’s true situation 
witli respect to her distance from the 
island, we suddenly, at ten a.m., disco- 
vered sea-weed and other indications of 
being near land. Orders were imme- 
'diately issued to reduce sail : when going 
aloft for that purpose, heavy breakers were 
discovered on the starboard bow, and 
every exertion was made to bring the ship 
on the wind: this however proved in- 
efiectual, in consequence of its suddenly 
dying away and becoming light, and the 
rudder getting entangled with sea-weed. 
The ship now not answering her helm, 
and there being a probability of her clear- 
ing the breakers on the other tack, we 
endeavoured to boxliaul her, but the wind 
constantly shifting, our attempts were in 
vain. Five minutes after, she unfortunate- 
ly struck on the reef off the N. W. of the 
island, and holed herself, hanging on the 
forebody, which caused her to beat hard 
on the stempost, which was carried away ; 
then catching the midships with a heavy 
sea she broke her back. Previously to this 
we succeeded in getting out the jolly boat 
and small cutter, in which the crews made 
tlie best of their way to'the shore, leaving 
behind the captain, passengers, and se- 
veral of the * ship's company, who were 
tlien endeavouring to get out the long boat. 
After starting her from the chocks, she 
was unfortunately stove by the violence 
of ftie sea breaking*on board. In attempt- 
ing diis, two' of the seamen were washed 
overboard ; but by the assistance of ropee. 


Ac* were got on board again without ix^ 
jury. In the interim the poop fell in, and 
was in part washed away. It was then 
thought necessary to cut away the masts, 
in order to prevent the ship labouring so 
much, and to protect the crew from being 
carried off by the force of the waves. 

The ship having heeled on the starboard 
side, exposed us to the fury of the sea ; 
by this time it was evident the ship must 
part by the mainmast. It tlien became 
necessary to get the ladies and all hands 
forward on the larboard side of the fore- 
castle ; and while w'e were accomplishing 
this the sliip parted, as expected. Capt. 
Greig then suggested the expediency of 
getting a hauling line on shore, which 
met tile concurrence of other professional 
persons on board. Mr. Summers, the 
second officer, with the most praiseworthy 
intrepidity, undertook this hazardous ser- 
vice, but owing to the heavy sea, and the 
tide running strong to the eastw^ard, be 
did not succeed, and it was with great 
difficulty that he regained the ship. 

The crews in the boats had by this time 
reached the shore. The fog clearing off, 
presented to us our awful situation, being 
only about half a mile from the beach. 
The effect on our minds was truly indes- 
cribable. Disappointed in our hope of 
getting a line on shore, some of the pas- 
sengers and crew determined to risk the 
venture of swimming ; among whom were 
Messrs. Gibeme, Law, and McTavish : 
the two latter must have perished, but for 
the assistance of those who had previously 
succeeded in landing. One of the sea- 
men, named Hore, who adopted their re- 
solution, unfortunately sunk, and another 
nearly experienced a similar fete. Tbe 
boatswain (Hawkesley) undertook the se- 
cond trial to reach the shore with a line, in 
which he failed, but did not return to the 
ship. A third attempt was made by a sea- 
man, named McCalHster, who was equally 
unsuccessful. While these operations were 
going on, the ship, from the weight of her 
bowsprit and jib-boom, split in a fore and 
aft direction, and the starboaid side of the 
forecastle immediately sunk. During this, 
Capt. Greig was nearly lost by a heavy 
sea breaking over. We were at first ap- 
prehensive lest the weight of the anchors 
should counteract what we considered 
would be most conducive to our safety, 
and about noon thought of cutting away 
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the stopp^ and shank-painters, but pro- 
videntially we were unable to start the 
anchor^ which we afterwards found was 
the cause of our preservation, by keeping 
part of the forecastle in its original po. 
sition. The seamen who remained on 
board, were about to rig a raft under the 
lee of the ship, from spars which occasion- 
ally were washed round her bow. Having 
succeeded in lashing together two or three 
spars, eight of the crew and passengers 
went on it, and, with the exception of one, 
reached the shore witli great difficulty, in 
consequence of the offset of the tide, which 
drifted them out to sea, leaving us under 
great apprehensions for their safety. About 
one p.M. that part of the wreck we re- 
mained upon began to wash gradually to- 
wards shore until about three p.m., when 
it hung to a rock for an hour or more be- 
fore we perceived any chance of effecting 
a landing. During this, our horrors were 
inexpressible, each expecting the next mo- 
ment would plunge us into a watery grave, 
and under this idea we took a supposed 
last farewell of each other. Thus situated, 
we remained for some time, when the 
wreck again moved towards shore, afford- 
ing us ouce more a gleam of hope that we 
might attain it, although from the very 
heavy swell, great danger still awaited us. 
About five p.m. we had drifted close 
enough for those on sliore to heave a rope 
on to the wreck, by which we were enabled 
to get on shore by watching the drawback 
of the sea, which left us but a small space 
of water to wade through ; and we were 
assisted up the beach by those who had 
previously landed, and had in a great mea- 
sure recovered their strength. 

Capt. Greig’s conduct, frmn the time 
the ship struck, deserves every praise, par- 
ticularly for his determination of con- 
tinuing on the wreck to the last moment. 
The crew and passengers assembling to- 
gether, Capt. Greig inquired if any were 
missing, and was informed that two were 
lost ; one in swimming, and the other from 
the raft about thiity minutes after five p.m. 

Night approaching, we retired to the 
rushes for the night, about fifty yards dis- 
tant from where we landed, in the dis- 
tressed state we were in, some of the pas- 
sengers being without any other clothing 
than a shirt Some spirits which had 
drifted to shore, gave an opportunity .to 
those who first landed to get intoxicated, 


of which they availed themielves, ottd thus 
added to the hoirihle scene around us. 
The island affording no shelter, we were 
exposed to the rain, which fell very heavy 
during the night. We were unable to ob- 
tain any sleep, and were frequently annoy- 
ed by such of the crew as were drunk, 
and by the noise of the chain-cable and 
anchors striking ag^nst the rocks. At 
daylight, about six a.m., all was confu- 
sion, the men shaking off the yoke of 
subordination, and assuming an equality 
with the passengers, which they did not 
hesitate to avow in direct terras, accom- 
panied by the most opprobrious language. 

Seeing the impossibility of commanding 
men in such a state, three parties were 
formed, consisting of the captain and offi- 
cers, and such of the passengers as were 
able to eii)lore the island. One party 
went to the westward, the second to the 
eastward, and the third over the hills. 
The first travelled along the beach for the 
space of about three miles; the sea at 
lengtli prevented their going farther, and 
tliey returned about two p.m., reporting 
tlreir opinion that the best place for pitch- 
ing our tents was to the westward, near 
three large ponds of fresh water, in which 
many elephants were seen swimming : 
but the flat ground running off to the 
westward, being constantly exposed to the 
wind and weather, as well as inundated 
and covered with rushes, occasioned some 
doubt as to the fitness of the situation. 
Abdut three p.m., the party that had gone 
to the eastward returned, and report^ a 
more favourable spot about a mile and a 
quarter east of our present situation, close to 
a waterfall, and bearing some appearances 
of fires having been recently made there, 
which circumstance led them to believe 
that other persons had been on the island, 
and made choice of that situation. They 
had also found the ship's cutter lying high 
and dry without much apparent injury ; 
also a bale of red cloth, which had drifted 
from the wreck, which served us for bed- 
ding, ^c., and protection from the wet 
ground and the rain, which fell heavily 
during the night, accompanied with a 
strong wind from the W.N.W. The third 
party esune back in the evening, bringing 
with them several roots of wild celery, 
but had not discovered any place so suit- 
able as that where we had already deter- 
mined to pass the night. 
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Our food this ddy consisted of penguins 
Mid raw beef, which we had picked up. 
We were unable to make a fire for want 
of proper instruments,* and the dampness 
of the wood excluded the possibility of 
obtaining one by] friction. Nothing but 
extreme hunger could have induced us to 
partake of food in a state* so revolting to 
the feelings of a human being. In the 
evening one of the seamen lost from the 
raft floated on shore, and was buried with 
the usual ceremony ; and although we 
took every pains with large stones to pre- 
vent the sea removing the corpse, we were 
much shocked a few days after to find the 
Ijody wholly exposed. 

The next morning, the 525th, at day- 
light, the passengers and crew were mus- 
tered, and a small party was dispatched to 
get the cutter up above high water mark, 
and such others as were able were ordered 
to collect what provisions they could find 
along the beach. In the course of their 
search, a cow and two sheep were found, 
also a ham or two, and a few cheeses : vre 
were farther fortunate in picking up a 
box of surgeons* instruments, containing 
a flint and steel, which, with the com- 
bustible matter in one of Congreve’s 
rockets, enabled us to make a fire. The 
iron buoy was brought up this day, and 
in the afternoon several parts of the wreck 
came on shore, and also five puncheons 
of rum and gin, and some cases of wine 
and beer, and many bales of cloth, which 
were of infinite service to protect us from 
the inclemency of the weather. Some 
penguins were caught this day, which 
from excessive hunger we were glad to 
cook in the state in which they were taken, 
without plucking or cleansing, all l>eing 
clamorous to share the fire that was kin- 
dled. Some clothing came also on shore, 
but so much cut by the sharpness of the 
rocks that it was rendered nearly use- 
less. A large quantity of perfumery and 
distilled waters w’as taken up, and the 
sailors, to discover what the bottles con- 
fcuned, broke the necks, expecting to find 
spirits in them. 

At one p.M. we commenced rigging a 
tent with canvas and spars from the wreck, 
and at sunset had finished it sufficiently to 
protect us in a great measure from the 
rain, &c. As it was of small dimensions, 
it would not admit of more than one- 
third of our number, and even then was 
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very crowded ; but every one was anxious 
to participate in its accommodation : such 
as could not, occupied casks to shelter 
themselves for the night. This day, whilst 
traversing the beach, I picked up Norris’s 
Epitome ; and on examining the longitude 
and latitude of the three islands, found In- 
accessible to be the westernmost. On 
putting some questions to one of the party 
that attempted the hill, I learnt the bear- 
ings of the tw'o islands seen by them, the 
largest being between north and east, 
and the other nearly south, which con- 
firmed me in opinion that we were on 
Inaccessible, and until this I believe it 
was generally thought that we were on 
Tristan de Acunha. Miserably as we were 
the fire afforded us much comfort, 
particularly the ladles, who had suffered 
extremely from hunger, wet and cold ; in 
fact, several of the passengers were so 
much exhausted that apparently they were 
near expiring. 

At daylight, on the 26th, w'e sent a 
party over the hills to explore the island : 
the remainder, such as were able, were 
ordered to the beach to collect all the pro- 
vision they could find, and any thing else 
that might be useful, among which were 
several cases of surgeons’ instruments, 
with knives, saws, &c., which proved of 
essential service. Some provisions were 
brought up,and deposited in a cask for ge- 
neral distribution, agreeably to the order 
of Capt. Greig. Ai two p.m. the party 
returned from the hills. Having ascended 
nearly a mile, they found, in the direc- 
tion they had taken, the impracticability 
of advancing farther, Tliis day two more 
tents were completed, which afforded lo us 
and the invalids much comfort. It was 
now thought necessary to enforce a regu- 
lation requiring each individual, whose 
strength would permit, to bring two loads 
of ship-wood from the beach daily, while 
it lasted, that on the island being ineffi- 
cient for the purpose of cooking. We 
killed this day three female sea-elephants, 
near the ponds before-mentioned. The 
brains, heart and tongues of these we ate, 
but the flesh of the young ones we took 
out was far superior to that of the old 
ones, yet extremely disgusting. This day 
we cut the iron buoy asunder, and con- 
verted it into boilers ; made some soup 
with penguins and wild celery, and found 
considerable nourishment therefrom, not- 
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withstanding it Was vety mawkish ; being 
warm, it accorded very well with our 
famished stomachs. The tin lining of 
two chests served us for frying-pan ; but 
they lasted only a day or two, leaving us 
only the two boilers for cooking, and we 
were apprehensive that these also would 
soon become useless. Towards evening 
the body of the seaman Hore, who was 
lost in swimming, was taken up and bu- 
ried close to that of his shipmate, with the 
same ceremony. At night, some of the 
party were obliged to occupy the casks as 
before, the three tents not affording suffi- 
cient sleeping room for all. The wind 
blowing strong in the night, caused the 
covering of the tents to rise and admit 
the rain, from which we suffered exceed- 
ingty. 

At daylight on the 27th we sent out 
parties as before, with a full determination 
to get round the island if possible. But 
tliey w'ere again unsuccessful. Anxious, 
however, to discover any thing that might 
be of service, they penetrated the rushes to 
the westward, and hit upon the retreat of 
the sea elephants, w ho had settled tlicre for 
the purpose of bringing forth their young ; 
at the same time they found and brought 
some wood that had been fired near this 
spot, leaving on our minds a full convic- 
tion that some Eshermen had been on the 
island a short time before, and this idea w'as 
further corroborated by our finding a 
w haler’s knife, and the blade of a steering 
oar. This day we skinned tlie cow and 
two sheep, which in our situation we 
thought tolerably good, but afterwards 
found to disagree with us very much, as 
might be expected from their having been 
drowned, and having remained tw o days in 
the sea. The weather now having moderat- 
ed, vre found the health of the sick much 
improved, although labouring under strong 
symptoms of dysentery, brought on by 
want of proper nourishment and rest, both 
of which we had hitherto been deprived 
of. 

On the 28th, at daylight, fine weather, 
wind at N.N. W. with a high surf. We sent 
some men with the carpenters to remove 
the cutter still higher, in order to examine 
her. Unluckily she was found to be con- 
siderably injured along the keel and lar- 
board side. The hide of the cow was 
given to the carpenter, to assist in repairing 
the boat. This day we raised a temporary 


flag-staff in front of the tents. Our sick 
much improved. The party which left 
this morning, taking with them ropes, &c. 
for exploring the island by way of the 
hills, fortunately succeeded in reaching 
the opposite side with a great deal of diffi- 
culty, and returned at 9 p.m., excessively 
fatigued, and reported having seen vast 
numbers of sea-elephants on the beach. 
We this day rigged anotlier tent, and made 
every exertion to improve the other. We 
also w'ere employed in getting copper from 
the ship’s bottom, wliich was high and 
dry, for making cooking utensils. One 
of the seamen in a fit of intoxication stove 
in the head of a puncheon of rum ; after 
which he used it for sleeping in, totally in- 
sensible. 

Sunday the 29th, very pleasant weather. 
At 9 A.M., we assembled together, read 
prayers, and ottered up thanks to the Al- 
mighty for our signal deliverance. 

On the 30th, at daylight, all hands on 
the beach engaged in seeking what re- 
mained, the heavy suif having washed off 
many articles that we had not been able 
to remove, particularly the cloth and all 
the wine and s|»irits, which from this time, 
left us destitute of either. A seaman named 
Harris undertook and began to build a 
canoe, framing her with wood hoops from 
the provision casks, covering her with 
tarred elephant skins. Her extreme length 
was twenty-four feet by five feet four 
inches. We got from the wreck several rock- 
ets, which, by closing one end with lead, 
served for small boilers ; others stopped 
with wood answered as cans for oil, w hich 
we used for cooking. Some hands were 
employed in burning ship’s timber, to pro- 
cure nails for the carpenter. 

Having from this time no means of 
making any memoranda, for the want of 
ink and paper, the subsequent relation is 
given from memory, and may be con- 
sidered to embrace a general statement of 
what usually occurred, w ithout reference 
to any particular date. Suffering con- 
siderable annoyance in the tents from fleas 
and flies, some of the party raised one on the 
beach,^ thus hoping to avoid the nuisance, 
but on the third or fourtli night after its 
completion, they were suddenly alarmed, 
while sleeping, by the sea coming in and 
carrying away a part of it. Others of the 
seamen who had occupied a tent with 
several of the gentlemen, induced by some 
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secret modve, ndsed a separate tent about 
one hundred yards disUmt from the gene- 
ral rendezvous. The rest of the sailors 
followed their example by removing to a 
distant part of tibe island, having previously 
secured sufficient canvas, &c. to re-esta- 
bli^ habitations; leaving the Captain, 
Second Officer, Doctor, and passengers 
to shift for themselves, of whom the major 
part were very unwell. Fourteen of the sea- 
men who bad united and separated from the 
rest, requested one of the kettles, which the 
Captain and passengers acceded to, by 
granting the tmallest of the two that we 
bad, which did not hold more than the 
proportion their number entitled them to ; 
but bearing di^tisfaction existed among 
the others, he called them together, and 
explained his motives for complying with 
their demand, upon which they unani- 
mously refused to assist in the ordinary 
employments assigned them by the Cap- 
tain : at the same time ofiering to do 
every thing for him and his son, leaving 
the passengers to provide for themselves. 
This was rejected, and the line of conduct 
they pursued called forth a strong remon- 
strance from the second officer, who had 
determined to remain by his Captain and 
passengers in their feeble state : this, how- 
ever, had no effect, consequently the pas- 
sengers were obliged to act entirely for 
themselves. Although they offered from 
dCS to £10 per month for assistance in get- 
ting food only, the terms were refused, with 
the observation that the island Inacces- 
sible carried no passengers, and that all 
were on one footing.** 

A boat on the principle of West India 
batteaux, was undertaken and completed 
by the ship’s cook, a native of the West 
Indies : the weather, however, continuing 
bad, it could not be launched. Prior to 
this boat being finished, the penguins bad 
come on shore to deposit their eggs, which 
were very numerous, in so much that at 
daylight, noon, and three f.m., each in- 
dividual might collect from four to six 
dozen. They remained on the island for 
a month or thereabout, affording us much 
relief, and contributing greatly to the 
restoration of our health and strength : 
their departure was as sudden as their ar- 
rival, and equally unexpected, to our great 
sorrow. The elephants also took to the 
sea, which left us with the forlorn prospect 
of being destitute of food, i^ben the store 
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we had accumulated should be expended, 
until the season of their return. The im- 
pression ' on our minds at the dreaded 
scarcity began to be visible in every coun- 
tenance, and we also experienced great 
inconvenience from the want of wild cele- 
ry, which could not now be had without 
great difficulty, it being necessary to as- 
cend the hill on the brink of precipices, 
at the imminent danger of our lives, to 
gather the few remaining roots. While 
the abovementioned boat was building, a 
second, upon the same principle, was laid 
down, and finished within a day or two 
of the other. A third was also begun by 
the carpenter on a larger scale, similar to 
the other, with the exception of her head 
and stem running in. About a wee]( after 
the female elephants had emigrated; the 
males made their appearance for the pur- 
po^ of shedding their coats. Tliis dissi- 
pated our fears of absolute starvation while 
they remained; and their skins afforded 
us materials for covering tl^e canoe, and 
proved serviceable also for shoes. 

We were farther relieved by numerous 
shoals of peterills, which succeeded the 
penguins, and were easily caught ; but 
they were transient in their stay, as they 
quitted with the male elephants in about 
eight or ten days ; this again excited a 
renewal of our fears for our future sus- 
tenance. 

In September we launched the first 
boat, which answered uncommonly well 
for fishing, in which w« were very succe^ 
ful. Our hooks consisted of nails turned, 
and the nets were made from the rigging 
of the wreck, of which we had an ample 
supply. Two days after we endeavoured 
to launch the second boat, but could not, 
owing to the sea running too hi^ ; we 
succeeded, however, on the following 
morning, in launching both boats for the 
general benefit. After this the seamen 
availed themselves of every favourable 
occasion to launch the boats, but were 
obliged to solicit the assistance of the 
passengers to haul them on shore again, 
which favour was returned by their giving 
each a small quantity of fish in the most 
contemptuous manner. At this time our 
situation was improved by an increase of 
our tents. 

A short time before this, the carpenter’s 
boat and canoe being finished, a fourth 
boat was laid down, and soon completed 
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hj the second officer and some of the pas- 
sengers. On making trial of the carpen- 
ter’s boat, we found her loo crank, and 
made the necessary alteration by placing 
another plank in her bottom, which an- 
swered very well. Having now four boats 
and a canoe fit for use, they were launched 
for fishing as often as the weather would 
permit. 'Hiese boats did very well along 
shore, but could not be fully depended 
on to risk the voyage in contemplation, 
as the only tools used in their construction 
were a hand-saw, an old chisel, and a 
bolt as a substitute for a hammer, with a 
port hinge rubbed to an edge instead of 
an axe. 

Early in October, Mrs. Pepper having 
been recommended to take exercise, we 
were absent for several hours, during w hich 
time some person or persons took the op- 
portunity of entering our tent, and pur- 
loining a box containing a gold chrono- 
meter, chain, three seals, a ring, and a 
key, a purse with eight guineas, and two 
pounds in silver, with various other ar- 
ticles, value altogether about £170; which, 
after the most diligent inquiry and search, 
were never recovered. This circumstance 
needs no comment, but shews sufficiently 
the vile disposition of some of the crew. 

On the following morning the cook’s 
bateau was launched; and he embarked 
ra it with five seamen, hoping to reach 
Tristan de Acunha. Ibe vessel continued 
in sight an hour after, when she suddenly 
disappeared, and the weather becoming 
squally, we were apprehensive that some 
accident had befallen them; and this was 
afterwards confirmed, as they never reached 
their destination. 

Two days after, a party being on the 
hill, observed a ship standing off and on 
Tristan de Acunha Bay. The next morn- 
ing an endeavour was made to launch the 
carpenter’s boat, with a view to gain that 
island. In our attempt the boat was 
nearly lost. About a fc might or more 
having elapsed without our receiving any 
intelligence from Tristan de Acunha, we 
resolved to make another attempt to 
launch the carpenter’s boat ; the fineness 
of the morning promising a fair day. 
Tbe party which embarked in it succeeded 
in reaching Tristan de Acunha at sunset. 
Upon landing, the crew were oveijoyed 
at meeting with a man named Glass, for- 
merly a «)rporal in his Majesty’s artillery 
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drivers. This man and several of the 
inhabitants volunteered their services with 
two whale boats, to convey the passengers 
and remaining crew across, 'fhis succour 
arrived on Inaccessible on the 10th Nov., 
bringing with tliem a small quantity of 
potatoes, butter, milk, and biscuit ; a pro- 
portion of which being issued for the day, 
the residue was reserved for those who 
were destined to stay behind. On the lltli, 
the Captain, his son, and the married 
persons were the first appointed to quit 
Inaccessible, and although the morning 
appeared very unfavourable, w’e deter- 
mined to ri^>k the voyage, which w’as attend- 
ed by squally winds and frequent calms. 

We left Inaccessible at 7 a.3I., and ar- 
ribed at Tristan de Acunha at 2, SO p.m., 
when we were gratified beyond the power 
of exoression, to see something approach- 
ing in appearance to domestic comfort. 

On the 1 8th and 25th, other successful 
efforts were made, and the safe removal 
of all was accomplished, although the 
last trip was attended by a most violent 
gale from the N.W, One of the boats 
was obliged to part company, and take 
shelter under the lee of the island, where 
the crew, &c. underwent considerable suf- 
ferings for two or three days, living only 
on fish, which tliey caught on the rocks. 
On our arrival at Tristan de Acunha, an 
agreement was made w ith Mr. Glass for 
board and lodging, at 2s. sterling per 
diem. During our stay, the passengers 
were frequently engaged in shooting, the 
island affording a plentiful number of 
wild pigs and goats, which were difficult to 
begot at, and consequently their exertions 
were not attended with much success. The 
wide difference between our present lot 
and the late conduct of the crew occasioned 
feelings of disgust, and enhanced the 
value of the favours rendered to us ; nor 
is it possible to convey a just idea or 
conception of w hat passed in our breasts, 
on seeing the boat with the last of our 
unfortunate companions on the shore of 
Tristan de Acunha. Our feelings choked 
utterance, and it was with tears of mutual 
sympathy that we embraced each other. 

About five weeks after the first party 
landed, a ship was seen passing the island, 
hull up, wind blowing a strong wnesterly 
gale ; but the island being enveloped by 
fog, prevented, we presume, their noticing 
the signals we made. This ship we have 
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since learnt was the Hyx»erion frigate, 
bound to the Cape. Observing her pasdng 
by without toudiing, occasioned a renewal 
of desponding fears, which were undimi- 
nisiied until the 10th of Jan. 1822, when 
the Nwinjw, Capt. David Lauchlan, hove 
in sight at 11 a.m., on a calm and beau- 
tiful day. We immediately dispatched a 
boat to make known our deplorable situa- 
tion. While the boat was making for 
the brig, we anxiously noticed the manoeu- 
vres caused by the bafBing winds until 
5 T.M., by which time she had sufficiently 
reached into the bay to enable us to see 
die boat leaving her. Previous to this 
Captain Greig and son, and a young pas- 
senger, had left the shore in another boat, 
with instructions from die passengers to 
negociate on the best terms an agree- 
ment for their conveyance to the Cape 
of Good Hope. Before this boat had 
reached the ship, Captain Lauchlan had 
left his vessel and landed. Feeling a true 
sense of our distresses, he immediately of- 
fered to receive the whole of us, on terms 
that convinced us that gain was not the 
motive which actuated him, and his sub- 
sequent attention, and sacriBce of personal 
comforts for our accommodation, demand 
an acknowledgment of our most unquali- 
fied gratitude. Having arranged with 
Mr. Glass, we embarked the same evening, 
and were received with great kindness by 
the officer in charge. Captain Lauchlan 
being engaged on shore in procuring sup- 
plies, rendered necessary by the augmen- 
tation of his number. On the following 
morning at 10, a heavy swell coming on 
from the N.W. indicated a gale, and it 
was deemed prudent to weigh anchor and 
stand off and on. No sooner was the 
anchor up than what we anticipated took 
place, and our attempts to keep the island 
on board were baffled, in consequence of 
a ^rong set to the eastward, and we were 
compelled to leave behind, with much re- 
gret, six seamen and a female servant, also 


thirteen casks of water. At noon, the east 
end bearing south, we m^e sml for the 
Cape, and after an excellent voyage arrived 
there on the 2 1st January 1822, comprising 
a term of six calendar months, within two 
days, from the time of our unfortunate ship- 
wreck. 

While on Tristan de Acunba we under- 
took to build a vessel of twelve tons from 
tlie fragments of the Julia wrecked on 
that island. It may be remarked as a 
singular coincidence, that the Nerinae left 
the Cape of Good Hope for South Ame- 
rica, on the same day and about the same 
hour when the Blenden Hall first struck. 

After undergoing such a multiplied se- 
ries of misfortunes, in which I was more 
than others particularly interested on ac- 
count of Mrs. Pepper*s critical situation, 
I cannot close this narrative without pub- 
licly expressing my humble and sincere 
gratitude to Divine Providence, which 
supported and carried us through such 
imminent perils, and adding our united 
tribute of thanks to those who generously 
contributed to our comforts, both at Tris- 
tan de Acunha and at the Cape. 

(Signed) John Pepper. 

N.B. The island Inaccessible is about 
thirteen miles in circumference, and when 
viewed from the sea presents a flat top. 
It principally consists of rock, which in 
some few places is covered with soil of 
good quality, and the aides are partially 
interspersed with rushes and low trees. 
Although a considerable supply of oil and 
seal skins may be obtained in the months 
of December and January, yet the almost 
insuperable difficulties and dangers at- 
tending vessels off this and the neighbour- 
ing islands supersede the comparative ad- 
vantage. The narrator farther recom- 
mends all masters of ships to be cautious 
in approaching these islands, as in running 
with the wind to the N.ofW., which usually 
prevails, together with the dense fog that 
covers them, they are subjeetto great dwger. 


ON THE BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

Sib : — My place of date shews that Macdonald’s* paper on the cremation 
your useful miscellany is read with of Hindoo Widows. In your number 
satisfaction throughout the united for May, it appears that Mr. E.A, Ken- 
kingdom. The members of our so- dall has taken up the subject, with no 
dety fdt much interest in Colonel * Wcii known by bis nrioas woTtil 
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lack of confidence in his own views of 
it. This gentleman seems not to be 
deficient in objurgatory vituperation' 
directed against others. His reasoning 
is desultory and embarrassed, and la- 
bours under the manifest disadvantage 
of an unacquaintance with the moral 
(or rather immoral) character, habits, 
and usages of the natives of India. 
He writes that “ infanticide, however 
practised in India, has no sanction 
from any one of its systems of religion, 
but on the contrary is abhorred and 
repudiated by them all.” Now, so 
contrary is the real fact to this, that 
though infants are exposed in some 
provinces to avoid maintaining them, 
they are in general destroyed in va- 
rious cruel manners, as a sacrifice 
offered to some of the millions of mil- 
lions of Hindoo gods or goddesses. 
It remains for Mr. K. to inform us on 
what grounds he terms atrocious mur- 
der “ simply a civil act.” In some 
parts of India, in our possession, mur- 
der it compensated for bp a fine. From 
Mr. K.’s multiplied repetition of qne 
unvaried idea, we can have no right 
to disturb so barbarous a law. It has, 
however, been done, and that too with 
the fullest assent of the chiefs of the 
country. It is clearly made out that 
the Hindoo laws do not sanction the 
burning of widows ; that, on the con- 
trary, a life of penance, purity, and 
self-denial, is recommended ; that no 
blame whatever is attached to those 
who prevent a woman’s burning ; that 
Edl who dissuade her from burning, 
act laudably ; that if the widow recoils 
at the sight of the flames, she shall be 
treated by her neighbours precisely 
as before ; and that burning is to be 
ascribed to ambition and cupidity, un- 
der a failure of resolution to lead what 
is prescribed in pref^ence, a future 
life of chastity, abstinence, and au- 
sterity. 

Relative to this last clause, Mr.K. 
has made an odd blunder in ascribing 
to Colonel Macdonald actuating mo- 
tives, condemned as selfish by the 
quoted laws of the country. 


With a qualifying “ perhaps,” Mr. 
K. is not averse to the principle of the 
measure of prevention, as he writes, “ I 
should perhaps be happy to see that 
law enforced by native authority.” Col. 
M. recommends precisely the same 
thing ; that is, effecting the good, 
through the instrumentality of the 
native powers, acting thus in perfect 
conformity to their omn laws. Anxious 
to effect so desirable an object, he 
recommends the rejection of what 
is illegal in the execution of the law, 
and which has been introduced 

to diminish the terrors of so dreadful 
a death. This death would be ren- 
dered ten times more so, by being in- 
flicted according to the letter of the 
law. The two writers are on this 
question, of very opposite opinions : 
the one saying it would deter victims 
from offering themselves, while the 
other asserts that the very violence of 
the mode would but increase the 
number. 

I have made experimental references 
to female feelings, which tend to solve 
what is little doubtful. After expltun- 
ing the general subject to sensible 
women, I concluded by putting the 
case as follows : suppose that you agree 
(I care not from what motives) to be 
burnt, and that you have a choice as 
to the mode of execution. Two fu- 
neral piles are prepared, the one con- 
sists of wood and other substances, 
which are not to be inflamed till yon 
have been placed on it; the other 
raging in intense flames, to which jmu 
must advance, and amidst which you 
must precipitate yourself: die by either 
of these modes you must, which would 
you choose? The answer has inva- 
riably been, for the •uninfiamed pHe, 
This evinces sufficiently that the Hin- 
doo law of the case is founded in 
nature and in truth. When martyr- 
dom is mentioned, it could not for a 
moment be intended to compare that 
sacred cause to the heartless and 
senseless superstition of misguided 
Hindoo widows, urged to destruction 
by the unworthy and grovellmg mo- 
S 2 
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tives against which their own laws 
warn them. But even the martyr did 
not rush to the stake ; and a form of 
trial was requisite to lead him to a 
fate, which when unavoidable he met 
with fortitude. Mr. Kendall is obscure 
to being nearly unintelligible, w'here 
he thinks it proper to reprehend Col. 
Macdonald, for, as above, asserting 
the effects of Christianity acting through 
a right faith. He asks him, whether 
he thinks the Hindoos deem their faith 
a wrong one ? If Mr. K. had inquired 
a little more, he would have found 
that few believe the half of the mon- 
strous absurdities of an unreasonable 
and extravagant mythology, the one- 
hundredth part of which mass of fool- 
ishness, the common people do not 
understand. 

I would ask you. Sir, what moral 
or political object of any essential im- 
portance can be achieved, without 
conferring favours ? and Col. M. asks 
no more in gaining over the Brahmins 
to do what, after all ? why to enforce 
their own laws. It must be gratifying 
to any Governor-General to use every 
influence of argument, persuasion, and 
even favour, to forward so noble and 
humane a cause. To say the least of 
it, it cannot but be deemed illiberal 
on tbe part of Mr. Kendall, whoever 
he may be, to apply the term of bribery 
to an act of piue humanity. I do not 
find, from any thing in Col.M.’s paper, 
that he even mentions employing the 
Company’s officers, civil and military, 
to enforce the execution of Hindoo 
laws : and yet I observe that Mr. Ken- 
dall conjures up the supposition. It 
is only recommended that timely inti- 
mation of a Suttee should be given, to 
enable the local magistrate to ascer- 
tain how far the real Hindoo law may 
be intended to be complied with. 

Mr. K. chooses to be of opinion, 
that “ the British nation, as a body 
politic, has nothing to do with the 
matter.” In this extraordinary po- 
rition I should imagine that few will 
fed inclined to agree with him. A na- 
tion ever active to all that i» benevo- 
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lent and philanthropic, cannot be, and 
certainly is not of this cold calculating 
character. Such is not the character 
of the Court of Directors, who deeply 
lament the existing evil, though they 
must be cautious in applying an effi- 
cient remedy when it is or may be 
suggested. 

Mr. K. suggests nothing, and is for 
leaving matters to the operation of 
time. Were every moralist to recom- 
mend this stationary doctrine, the world 
would advance but SI 0 WI 3 ’, if at all, in 
improving, either morally or ph^'sically ; 
but fortunately this lukewarm philo- 
sophy is not that generally followed, 
and therefore there is little danger of 
the establishment of this system of 
general apathy. 

Disgraceful, discreditable, and such 
terms, are merely relative, and derive 
their force from circumstances when 
rendered self-evident. Under this im- 
pression, their application must be 
reckoned conditional, and proportion- 
ed to the progress or retardation of 
the subject on which they bear. Mr. 
K. has amused himself in ringing a 
variety of changes, on what really has 
no existence ; the application, or the 
reverse, being purely contingent and 
conditional. 

Mr. Buxton, a very respectable cha- 
racter, be his opinions what they may, 
is very severely reprehended by Mr- 
Kendall : so much so, that you. Sir, 
very properly, check him, and throw 
him on his own responsibility. He 
chooses also to exhibit that gentleman 
and Colonel Macdonald, whom he de- 
picts as visionaries and zealots, con- 
sulting together, though he knows not 
whether they are even acquainted. 

In conclusion. Sir, I remark that 
the original Hindoo law prescribed the 
raging funeral pile, in order mercifully 
to terminate quickly, lingering, but 
dreadful torments ; and to deter fa- 
natical females from sacrificing their 
lives to enrich Brahmins and interest- 
ed relatives. This diminished the 
practice, and therefore a less violent 
process, but occasioning more real 
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suffering, was, illegally, had recourse 
to. This alone affords sufficient proof 
that the remedy recommended would 
be effectual. Mr. Kendall calls it bar- 
barous; but still sensible of its neces- 
sity, he would have it pursued, if car- 
ried into effect by the natives. 

Mr. K. cannot expect that the in- 
terests of truth are to be sacrificed, 
by stating the Oriental character and 
morals to be otherwise than experience 
warrants and history records. He 
appears, from his contrarieties, to ap- 
proximate nearly to this sentiment : 
videomelioTa,proboque,deteriorasequor- 

I had written thus far. Sir, when 
your interesting number for June ar- 
rived ; and I rejoice to see the subject 
taken up, and sensibly handled by 
your very intelligent correspondent 
B. W., who gives an equally just and 
gentlemanlike admonition to Mr. Ken- 
dall; shewing him, by judicious re- 
marks and quotations, how much he 
has yet to learn, before he can be 
qualified to draw fair conclusions, and 
to dogmatize magisterially. Mr. Ken- 
dall’s misconceptions will, however, be 
so far serviceable, that able and better 
informed men will be induced to rec- 
tify the erroneous views he has taken 
of a dreadful practice, which appears 
to be now forcibly commanding public 
nttention, from the sensibility and 
horror which it creates in every hu- 
mane and feeling mind. 


Mr. Kendall approves of the effi- 
cacious remedy^ recommended by Col. 
Macdonald, provided that the native 
powers themselves could be induced to 
administer it. Now this is mainly what 
Colonel M. wishes to effect, by in- 
fluencing the Brahmins to carry their 
own very laws into execution, as the 
surest means of curing the evU, by 
the very terror which would accom- 
pany self-destruction in so tremendous 
a form. 

As these Brahmins appear to be su- 
perstitiously believed to be an incar- 
nation of the Majesty of Justice, ex- 
travagant as such a doctrine may be, 
it would have its effect on the abused 
and weak minds of infatuated females, 
shewing them that if they will sacrifice 
themselves, it must be according to 
law; and because they deem them- 
selves unfit to lead what that law or- 
dains positively, a life of abstemious- 
ness, correctness, purity, self-denial, 
and virtue. 

If the Brahmins could by any pos- 
sible means be thus induced to incul- 
cate the real precepts of their own law, 
there would be an end of a thousand 
shocking murders, made out to be an- 
nually, illegally committed. I trust. 
Sir, that the subject will be unremit- 
tingly argued by men of sense and in- 
formation ; “ Viresque acquirit eundo." 

An Old Indian. 

Edinburgh, June 9, 1822. 


ON THE BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS.* 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Si»; In behalf of the cause which I 
am defending, I scarcely wish for a better 
ally than B. W., and yet personally I think 
I have some little reason for complaint. 

The efi’ect of the letter of B. W. is to 
corroborate, in no unimportant degree, 
all the views which, as to facts, were 
"hazarded in mine. Col. Macdonald’s po- 
sition is, that “ general sorrow for so in- 
human and cruel a custom has not been 
alleviated by the slightest hope of its ter- 

* We are obliged to print this article in the 
email letter on account of its length. — We have 
likewise changed Mr. Macdonald’s title. £d. 


mination.” To this, I ventured to op- 
pose a persuasion that the custom is hour- 
ly dying away ; and here I am assisted by 
B. W., who, “ for the reasons which \ 
have adduced, concurs with me in opi- 
nion, that the practice is losing ground. 
So far, then, B. Vf. assists me against a 
very grave part of the letter of Col. Mac- 
donald; the part, indeed, which, if cor- 
rect, would lay the principal ground for 
that extraordinary interference, the call 
for which it is my endeavour to silence. 
But Col. Macdonald had himself furnish- 
ed me with an argument, by adducing the 
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uxuted authorities of public writers and 
of public opinion, among the Hindoos 
tbemselvas, agrinst the custom. B. W. 
goes further sdll, and brings forward the 
testimony of the ‘‘ Friend of India,** a 
local publication, and one of which the 
general and particular sentiments can give 
no offence to the 2 ealous at home. The 
“ Friend of India,’* in attempting an es- 
timate of the local support which mea- 
sures of coercion would, as it conceives, 
obtain, remarks, ‘‘ We may depend ou 
that great majority of the people, who 
have prevented every village in India from 
being lighted up monthly with these in- 
fernal fires. Those who [have ?] used all 
their power and influence to liberate their 
countiy from the stigma of tliis guilt, by 
preventing their own mothers and sisters 
from ascending the funeral pile, will un- 
doubtedly support us in discountenancing 
the practice elsewhere.** The sense of 
the first of these two sentences is not per- 
fectly clear, but I suppose it to imply, 
that but for the opposition of the “ great 
majority of the people,*’ (words of amazing 
import in this controversy), every vill^e 
would have been lighted up, j in other 
words, that this opposition has, in point 
of fact, already prevented many villages, 
Ac. Thus much for the pubUc Hindoo 
feeling in that part of India (for to that 
pact the observation must apply) in which 
the custom is most followed ; but what, 
according to the same authority, as equally 
cited by B. W., is the local circumscrip- 
tion of the evil ? The chief suppmt of 
tills odious practice,” says the “ Friend of 
India,” “ centers in Bengal : in the 
Western Provinces, peopled with a bold 
and hardy race, female immolation is ex- 
ceedingly rare.” Thus we are provided, 
at once, with two facts for the controul of 
“ decbunation first, the weightand effi- 
cacy of the existing public Hindoo opi- 
nion ; and, secondly, the narrow geogra- 
phical limits within which the practice is, 
for the most part, confined. It will take 
firom the “imposing” features of some 
of our harangues, to substitute the name 
of Bengal for that of India ,* but it is due, 
however, at the same time, to acknowledge 
that the assertion of the “ Friend of In- 
dia ’* must be with some qualification, 
i^ce it appears that the Suttee is not wholly 
unknown, even among the “ bold and 
hardy race ** of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains.* 

B. W. goes along with me yet one step 
further, and abandons the defence of the 
particular measures suggested by Col. 
Macdonald; the condemnation of those 
particular measures being the second pur- 
pose of my letter. Bat at this point I 
lose tiie benefit of his good-will ; and here 
be commem^ a series of riiaiges a^mst 


me, the simple enumeration of whidh. 
will, I allow myself to hope, insure my 
acquittal with your readers. 

B, W. speaksof the “ pointed severity** 
of my reply. That “ severity *’ was 
pointed, I think, but at three objects : 
the idea of British legislative interference 
with the religious practice of India; the 
character of the particular description of 
interference proposed by Col. Macdonald 
as the only description of interference ad- 
missible ; and the headlong account given 
by Mr. Button of the Dispatch of the 
Court of Directors, when he spoke of it 
as “a disgrace to a Christian govern- 
ment.’* Col. Macdonald, too, bad said, 
that the continuance of the practice “must 
reflect indelible disgrace on the British 
nation ;** so that, as to “ pointed severity, **^ 
there can be no very heavy balance 
against me. 

But then, according to B. W., from 
the tenor of my reply, be it what it may, 
“ an uninformed reader might suppose 
Mr. Buxton’s pbilanthropical professions 
false and hypocritical.** Has B. W. con- 
sidered the import of these words ? Mr. 
Buxton’s professions false ! What pro- 
fessions of Mr. Buxton can I be supposed 
(I ought rather to say, can I be discovered^ 
to have represented as false ? And, again: 

“ Mr. Buxton’s philantbropical profes* 
^oo& hypocritical !** It is truly to be de- 
plored, if a difference of opinion between 
two individuals cannot be maintained, un- 
exposed to tiie intervention of a third 
party, who, by a grievous misrepresenta- 
tion, shall embitter the controversy, and 
even draw on personal offence. I 

differ from Mr. Buxton on the present 
question, and that on this and some 
others I do not entertain the highest ve- 
neration for Mr. Buxton’s judgment and 
liberality, is true ; but it has no more en- 
tered my head to call him a hypocrite 
than to c^l him a Mussulman. The sus- 
picion of hypocrisy never came into my 
imagination ; and yet B. W.is anxious to 
state against me, tiiat “ Mr. Buxton’s 
character is high beyond huspUdon ! ’* 1 
must tell B. W. that I have other ways of 
accounting for men’s errors than by at- 
tributing them to concealed causes, and 
that I ha\*e always believed implicitly in 
the sincerity of Mr. Buxton’s professions, 
and the uprightness of his intentions. In 
a Roman Catholic commentary on the 
ninth commandment, I meet with a beau- 
tiful exposition of one of the modes of 
“ bearing false witness against our neigh- 
bour namely, “ by interpreting the 
doings or sayings in the worst part.” Now 
I believe that I have never broken this 
commandment, as regarding Mr Buxton, 
and I cannot but intreat B. W. to keep it 
as regarding me. 

In the same spirit, nevertheless, that 
writer insinuates that I impugn the aw 
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ehes of Col. Macdonald* Where have 1 
^Ten reason for such a <^arge? What 
motive could I, by possibility, imagine in 
CoL M. but the desire of doing good? 
So, too, it is equally represented, by im- 
plication, tliat I ‘‘ sneer ** at Col. M.’s 

ardent feeling.” I am sure that CoL 
M. himself can have understood no such 
thing. I reprobatedy and not sneered : 
and I reprobated, not Col. M. *s “ ardent 
feeling,” but the measures of relief which 
that ardent feeling” have suggested to 
Col. M.’s mind. 

Leaving, now, what is personal, I shall 
briefly notice another subject of dispute, 
in which B. W. endeavours to involve 
me with CoL Macdonald. B. W. as- 
serts that I have ** ingeniously twisted 
my adversary’s arguments, or otherwise 
mifairly met them.” Here, along with 
B.^ W., I content myself with appealing 
to die ‘‘impartial reader;” but when, 
from generalities, B, W. descends to piar- 
ticulars, and giv« an vistance of my mis- 
representation, the charge, as I trust, comes 
to nothing. “ I am sure,” says B. W., 
“ that it never was nor could have been 
Cdi. Macdonald’s wish, that British au- 
thorities should act the part of execution- 
ers, in forcing the victim to mount the 
funeral pile, whether as a means of de- 
terring others, by thus enhancing the hor- 
rors of the spectacle, or for any other 
object whatever. He evidently meant, 
that our interference should extend simply 
to the prevention of undue influence and 
unlawful force, and that we should pe- 
remptorily insist upon the previous in- 
flammation of the pile. The widow was 
then to be left to make her own choice of 
life or death. But Mr. Kendall {rnirahile 
dictu /) has made him say, that we must 
actually place her on the piiey whatever may 
he her own determination after viewing it 
in flames.” 

Surely, Mr. B^tor, this is “ bearing 
false witness against our neighbour” with a 
Tengeance I This is something still stronger 
than interpreting sayings in the worst 
part.” It is the inventing of sayings, and 
the putting them falsely into one’s mouth. 
Let B. W. produce the words which he 
ascribes to me; let him show in what 
terms I have represented CoL Macdonald 
as saying that we (the British authorities) 
must actually place the Hindoo widow 
on the pile, under any circumstances what- 
ever, and still more, that we must place 
her there even against her will ? I address 
myself to B. W. ; I beseech him to reflect 
on the misery and endless nature of con- 
troversy, where an opponent neglects pre- 
cision of language and terms ; where he 
draws hasty inferences, and puts forth 
rash and he^ess interpretations, and trans- 
forms one proposition into another, having 
only a remote resemblance. It is in this 
way that all eontrovenies are lengthened 


and embittezed. It was thus that the 
defender of a certain Puritan polemic 
found occasion to complain, that the ad-^ 
versaries of the latter where continually 
making him the advocate of Kings, “ whidi 
the good man’s soul abhorred.” 

“ I,” in my turn, “ am sure,” that CoL 
Macdonald has not understood me as 
“ making him say” any thing of the kind 
above asserted. Nothing like placing the 
widow on the pile by British hands has 
ever been spoken of, either by Col. Mac- 
donald or by myselif. Ihe argument, as 
between that gentleman and me, runs 
simply thus: Col. Macdonald says, in- 
crease the horror of the sacrifice, not (with 
B. W.) “ as a means of deterring others,” 
but to deter the victim herself from sub- 
mitting to it ; and, begging the question, 
he adds, “ it is safely presumed, that few 
in their sober senses will agree to perish 
in this manner.” I answer, first, that 
we must not increase the horror of die 
sacrifice, because we must not interfere 
with the sacriHce at all ; but, secondly, 
because the proposed interference not only 
might not have the eflect intended, but 
might have an eflect directly opposite. 
Again, even CoL Macdonald anticipates 
that a fewy that some may agree to perish 
in this manner ; and I say, that in such 
case of the perishing of this few, in circum- 
stances of this “ increased horror,” of this 
increased barbarism, the British laws and 
authorities, made and acting according to 
Col. Macdonald’s proposition, would be 
guilty. I say, that if .•\ is determined to 
do a certain act in some manner ; and if B 
insists that the act shall be done only in a 
^ven manner ; then B is guilty of that 
given manner. Now, if tlie given man- 
ner is a manner of “ increased horror,” 
then B is guilty of that “ increased hor- 
ror;” and this is a position in which I 
do not wish to see Great Ihritain. placed, 
as regarding India. In the Oriental phrase, 
I read and understood” the words of 
CoL Macdonald, who requires us to “ in- 
sist on a rigid execution of the laws, by 
seeing that every miserable female, deluded 
to self-destruction, shall, unintoxicated mid 
unsiupifled by drugs, mount the funeral 
pile in full previous inflammation,” “ leav- 
ing the few, if any, who will dare pain 
and death in so dreadful a form, to pre- 
cipitate themselves into the fire, burning 
fiercely, and ready to consume them in. 
agonies;” and I challenge B.W. to quote 
the passage in which I have made CoL 
Macdonald say, that we (the British) are 
to idace, not only these few, but all, “ what- 
ever their determination,” upon the burn- 
ing pile. It is true, indeed, that suppos- 
ing for a moment the existence of the 
law desired by CoL Macdonald, I have 
said, “ if British ordws” are to compel the 
Hindoo widow to ascend the bumnig pilc^ 
British officers, British force, must be em- 
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ployed to enforce those ‘orders.* ** But 
the context cannot but show that I was 
speaking of an alternative ; that I under* 
stood and represented Col. jVIacdonald 
to mean, that the widow should either 
ascend the burning pile, or ascend no pile 
at all. As to the picture which B. W. 
draws, and then attributes to my pencil, 
of Britons j-j/acmg the victim on the pile, 
and so placing her with her consent or 
without it, I submit to your correspon- 
dent that such a sally is hardly within 
the bounds of candid controversy; and 
yet in this manner ends his charge of 
" misrepresentation !’* 

But B. W. further misrepresents 
when he would have it believed tliat, in 
opposition to Col. Macdonald, I think it 
“ nothing to ascertain, with accuracy, the 
root and character of the disease;” and 
when he asserts, that “ notwithstanding a 
few dubious bints, the upshot of my argu- 
ment is, leave nature to its course.” The 
word nature has certainly been used by 
B. W. only with inadvertence ; for he is 
aware that I placed my reliance by name 
upon the progress of civilhalion ; that is, 
upon the influence moral causes. With 
respect to “ ascertaining witli accuracy the 
root and character of the disease,” so far 
am I from thinking, or seeming to think 
nothing of such an object, that its promo- 
tion has been the inducement for my 
using my pen on the question. It was 
with the view of applying my humble 
efforts to the furtherance of that end, that 
in concluding my former letter I pro- 
posed to trouble you with a second ; it 
has be^ with that view that, in point of 
feet, I have written a second, which, but 
for the appearance of the letter of B. W., 
would have been forwarded to you this 
month; it is in short with this view, (that 
of “ ascertaining with accuracy the root 
and character of the disease”) that 1 wish 
to prolong and extend the inquiry ; that 
1 oppose myself to all “ declamation,’* all 
“ passion ;” that I do not content myself 
wife the views already taken ; and lastly, 
it is with this view that I have ventured 
to bespeak the important assistance of your 
pages, for collecting in Europe and in 
India all such facts and observations as 
may tend to elucidate and to abrogate the 
custom under review. If, without pre- 
sumption, I may myself sometimes at- 
tempt to connect the different statements 
given, to draw an inference, or to suggest 
an inquiry, this will be the only participa- 
tion to which I shall aspire. 

Perhaps, after the avowal just submitted, 
it is not to all your readers that I need 
tender assurances of the importance which 
1 attach to the undertaking. But my 
estimate of that importance does not satisfy 
B. W. ; and possibly there are reasons why 
it never can. Here, however, and on 
another pointy B. W. and myself at length 


i^ch the open ground, and have a plain 
quarrel of our own, unembarrassed with 
my antagonist’s championship for Messrs. 
Buxton and Macdonald; and here, too, (on 
the question of importancej B. W. candidly 
and handsomely concedes to me “ that the 
advocates for the abolition of the practice 
may, at times, have been too declamatory.*' 
B. W., in this part of his letter, writes di- 
rectly to myself, in a manner to which I am 
not insensible ; but let me, with all gentle- 
ness, ask 3 'our correspondent, whether even 
at this place he does not set out with a de- 
gree of misrepresentation? He inquires 
w'hether I am myself correct, “ in measur- 
ing the extent of Jhe evil sbnply by the 
annual sacrifice of human life?” Now 
my words are neither more nor less than 
these : “ Tile extent of the evil may be 
estimated by two different scales : the first 
ihajmsitive amount of the evil, in the cases, 
whether few or many, in which it is in- 
flicted ; and the second, the comparative 
amount of the evil, reckoned by the num- 
beroi cases in which itoccurs.”* It never 
was, then, my intention to estimate the 
extent of the evil, the importance of its 
cure, simply by the annual sacrifice of hu- 
man life ; it never was my intention to 
consider even the number of one thousand 
suttees (or eight hundred, as recently more 
moderately stated by Mr. Buxton, at the 
Freemason’s Tavern) upon the whole Hin- 
doo or Brahminical polulation of India, 
as a number devoid of importance— of 
great and grave importance ; neither was 
it ever my intention to underrate the im- 
portance of the second view of the evil, the 
positive amount in each particular case, 
be the cases few or many ; a view which 
includes the bodily and mental sufferings 
ofthe victim, the vices and crimes so un- 
sparingly charged upon the attendant Brah- 
mins and others, and the influence (par- 
ticularized by B. W.) of the observance 
of the custom, upon the feelings and cha- 
racter of Hindoo society at large. My 
estimate, therefore, is not simple but com- 
j)lex; and yet 1 freely confess, that after 
all, the sum of its Importance is probably 
less in ray eyes than in those of B. W. 
and others. 

1 hasten to the sole remaining point in 
the letter of B. W. of which I propose 
to myself to take notice at present ; but 
it is not witiiout the exercise of much self- 
denial tliat I pursue this course. The jxtsi- 
live amount of the evil, and the importance 
of the cure under this aspect, is a branch 
of the discussion at which I am eager to 
arrive ; and the several features suggested 
by B. W. hold out present temptation to 
reply. More than all, too, it is, as rea- 
sonably urged by B. W., upon the view 
taken of its magnitude that depends much 
of our patience or impatience under the 
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continuanco of eyil. ** A despe> 
rate disease requires a desperate remedy ;** 
and I am free to acknowledge, that if I 
myseif saw ti«e cremation of Hindoo Wi- 
dows exactly in the light which I sup- 
pose B. W. and others do, I should 
be as impatient as they of all obstacles 
in the way of its abolition ; as deaf to every 
pleading for the injustice of such an abo- 
lition, as regarding India ; and as care- 
less of every threatened danger as regard- 
ing Great Britain. Upon our view, ^ere- 
fore, of the importance hinges almost every 
thing else. But here is the very step in 
the argument where “ ardent feeling** be- 
comes a doubtful guide ; here, we want 
not only “ natural light,** but acquired 
light ; here we want, not only feeling, 
but judgment ; not only judgment, but 
knowledge; not only one view of the 
subject, but many. Here, in a word, we 
have a thesis for a whole argument by it- 
self, and not for one that is to be touched 
incidentally and hastily at the close of a 
letter. 

But, Sir, the cloven foot, and the real 
business of your correspondent*s letter, 
peep out at last ; and it is with these that 
I am concerned, and from these that 1 
must not be diverted. B. W,, Mr. Mac- 
donald, Mr. Buxton, and the Friend of 
India*’ are all in one story ; namely, to 
put down the burning of Hindoo Widows 
by British authority, that is, by means 
of British force. This story brings us back 
to the point at which we set out ; namely, 
the feasibility of Mr. Macdonald’s plan, 
and the “ Christianity” of the India- 
House Dispatch ; and it is this diversity 
of our views that has brought B. W. into 
the field against me, though he ^akes 
hands as he advances, and fights nearly 
under my own colours. If I do B. W. 
injustice; if, with myself, he would stop 
at persuasion, and withhold the arm of 
power, let me be speedily corrected ; but 
in that case, why is he my adversary, and 
what is to be collected from the tenor 
of his own language, and of that which he 
quotes from tiie “ Friend of India?” He 
talks of the duty incumbenton an enlight- 
ened and Christian Government to adopt 
the earliest judtdous measures for Us entire 
su^tpression,'* He protests, indeed, against 
being supposed to plead for a l^islative 
enactment, or (what he appears to under- 
stand by these terms) an Act of Parlia- 
ment, referring the case to the Local Go- 
vernments in India ; and to them be would 
leave “the time said mode o£ operation.” 
Again, both by B, W. and by his authori- 
ty, the “ Friend of India,” much is said 
of imaginary dangers. Now let both 
these writers speak out. To what dangers 
do they allude ? To the danger of using 
persuasive means ? I imagine none. To 
the danger of resorting to power ? I in^st, 
Asiatic Journ, — No. 80. 


not only upon the danger, but upon the 
injustice. 

In reality, all that is said in the letter 
of B. W. upon this subject of dangery 
is, to me, enigmatical ; a tissue of words 
full of obscurity and mystery. It sounds 
as if from the lips of some mover of con^ 
spiracy, anxious to dissipate the fears of 
his followers, before be discloses the task 
which they are to perform, and through 
which danger is to be incurred. What 
is it that B. W. and the “ Friend of India” 
have it in contemplation to do, or to pro- 
cure to be done? “Mr, Kendall,” says 
B. W., “ is not ignorant that the subject 
of female immolation has lately been a 
subject of controversy between Brabmins 
themselves, through the medium of the 
native press. For this, and other reasons 
which he has adduced, I concur with him 
in opinion, that the practice is losing 
ground. Happy consideration for every 
friend of humanity ! And if the appel- 
lation [of friends of humanity] be claimed 
by British subjects, may not they be al- 
lowed to indulge a hope that their counliyv 
mcn will be instrumental, [how instru- 
mental ?] in accelerating the downfall ? 
If the point is actually controverted by 
Brahmins, in the very day in which we 
are writing, is it unreasonable to expect 
that a considerable body of this class of 
our Indian subjects may shortly be in- 
duced to grant their concurrence to a 
measure [what measure?] which, in my 
opinion, cannot fail of calling forth the 
grateful acknowledgments of the present 
generation, as it assuredly will the bles- 
sing of future ages ? But even without 
such concurrence, I should not dread the 
i^ue.” More mysterious still ! 

While, however, the “measure” remains 
unknown, except, indeed, that we must 
be wilfully blind not to see that it is a 
measure of coercion, I yield to B. W.’s 
invitation to examine the reality of the 
dangers with which it may be supposed 
surrounded. That all which is advanced 
concerning the indisposition of the great 
body of the Hindoo people to counte- 
nance the practice, tends to diminish the 
apprehension of danger from any measure, 
having for its object its entire and forcible 
suppression, I most readily admit ; though 
in that same argument, and particularly 
in the expectation (so opposite to that of 
Mr. Macdonald) indulged in by B. W. 
that “ a considerable body” of Brahmins 
may shortly be expected on the same 
side ; I see, at the same time, a reason for 
thinking a British measure of coercion 
very little caDed for. But when, on the 
other band, B. W. expressly invites my 
attention to the comparative smallness of 
the whole annual number of suttees, 1 
am obliged to couple that pcuticular with 
the new and important tacts which he haa 
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cited from the “ Fri^d oS India 
namely, that the chief seat is in Beng^, 
and that ** thore is every reason to doubt 
wheUier the custom is known, otherwise 
than by report, to one-half of the popu- 
lation of India.** Now these averments 
alter our view of the case in many ways ; 
but they cannot lessen our apprehension of 
danger from forcible interference in Ben- 
gal, the only country where, as it at pre- 
sent appears, it is material that there 
should be any Interference at all 1 To 
speak in general terms, after the shewing 
of the “ Friend of India,” the burning 
of widows is not an Indian, but a Ben- 
galian practice. But an average annual 
cremation of eight hundred Hindoo wi- 
dows, drawn from the population of Ben- 
gal, is a very different thing from the same 
number compared with the annual deaths 
of the population of all India. In this 
view, tlie porportion, instead of being very 
small, is very large. In this view, also, 
it is seen in what an exaggerated form the 
evil must present itself to the eyes of the 
European residents of the chief Pre- 
sidency in India. To them, surrounded 
by suttees, it must seem that they 
prevail in an equal manner through- 
out India; and in reality we find that 
those residents, like us in Europe, re- 
quire to be informed of the contrary, by aid 
of the local press. But I have said, that 
this concentration of nearly the whole an- 
nual dumber of suttees wdthin the pro- 
vince of Bengal by no means weakens the 
idea of danger from British interference; 
it proves, on the contraiy', that in Bengal, 
the custom is in more vigour, the ex- 
amples, in proportion to the population, 
more numerous, tbau we had before sup- 
posed ; and Bengal, be it remembered, is 
the seat of our Indian General Govern- 
ment. Now, experiments in government 
may sometimes he safely made in remote 
provinces (and the scene of the abolition 
of infanticide, if that abolition is at ail 
parallel, was of this description): but can 
seldom be risk^ in die home province. 
In France, the necessity of maintaining 
the tranquiUity of Paris, and the com- 
^irative unimportance of troubles else- 
where, are both so well understood, that 
the Government looks after the supply of 
bread for the capital ; so that it has often 
been at a lower price there than in the 
provinces. Locking still at Bengal, and 
depr&:»ting still any measure of coercion, 
1 am nevertheless ready to make this con- 
^ssion, that tlie concentration of the prac- 
‘dee in that province, and the immediate 
occupancy o£ that province by the seat of 
Government, as it affords new facilities 
for the indirect movements of Govern- 
ment, as it supposes a larger share of in- 
formation in the people, and as it assists a 
nearm* inspection, suggests also a possible 
ground of reproach upon the Govern- 


ment, if what b barbarous rraamns un- 
dissipated^ Rudene^ ignorance, and 
superstition, are more excusable in a dis- 
tant part of the country, than in the vi- 
cinity of the metropolis. B. W. gains 
nothing, therefore, as to his immediate 
object, by confining the eight hundred or 
thousand annual suttees to Bengal alone, 
instead of leaving them spread over the 
entire vast surface of India. In the latter 
case, they would appear as solitary dots, 
with large intervals between, and give but 
little colour to the multitudinous popula- 
tion through which they were dispersed ; 
in the former, they come so close together 
that they blacken the whole picture, and 
scarcely any part of the population can 
be supposed indifierent to their existence. 
It remains then to consider this question of 
danger under another aspect; always pre- 
mising that Mr. Macdonald’s, and not 
mine, is the pen that has most warmly in- 
sisted upon the danger. Mr. Macdonald 
expressly introduced hb plan by pointing 
out the imminent danger of every other 
species of interference than his own. 
B. W. disapproves of Mr. Macdonald** 
plan, and yet laughs at danger! 

The remaining ground, then, upon 
w'hicb the idea of danger is to be com- 
bated, is this, that not only the burning of 
widows is unsupported, even in Bengal, 
by any deep attachment of the people, but 
that, in point of fact, the Hindoos, as a 
general rule, are not so indexible in their 
prejudices, nor so jealous of their cus- 
toms, either civil or religious, as may 
have been supposed. Two examples are 
adduced by B. W., and I shall give him 
the benefit of a third ; Mr. Munro’s “ Re- 
port on the State of Christianity in the 
Territories of Travancore and Cochin,** 
printed in your preceding volume, page 
236, insists on the facility with which, at 
different eras, the Hindoos of Malabar 
have abandoned the Brahrainical faith for 
that of Mohammed or of Christ. But 
even tl)is writer excludes o})en force from 
Ute means which are likely to be success- 
ful. His general doctrine is, that a 
survey of the hbtory of all the slates of 
India presents nearly the same result: 
everywhere the patient apathy of the Hin- 
doos, toward the zealous propagation of 
the Mahomedan religion, by the ordinary 
means of convei^on, has been cons][u- 
cuous. As in Malabar, the open invasion of 
the political, civil, and religious rights of 
the people has caused resistance ; but the 
peaceful progress of conversion has been 
regarded with indlfiference and calmness 
by the Hindoos ; and it seems to be only 
in cases of open force, in cases particular- 
ly wherein polideal are combined with 
religious motives, that their attention is 
attracted to the propagation of foreign re- 
ii^n.s.** Such, in the estimatiou of Mr. 
Munro, is the sofetp of the “ peac^ble 
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progress of oonverston,*' and such the 
darigers of Open force.*' PersuasioDi 
“ the peaceable progress of conversion,** Is 
that on which I rely, and which B. W- 
calls the “ course of nature.’* What ma- 
terials, too, we have to work upon, I am 
more willing to take from IVIr. Munro 
than from Mr. Macdonald, whose vitu- 
peration of the Indians generally, and of 
tlie Brahmins (from whom B. W’., on the 
contrary, expects so much) in particular, 
attracted my notice in ray last. “ Ihe 
native of India,** says Mr. Munro, “ still 
retain an admiration of excellence, and a 
high veneration for virtue and sanctity.** 
And again : “ Some learned Brahmins, 
with whom I have conversed on religious 
topics, have repeated verses from the V^das 
and Shasters, inculcating the most ab- 
solute toleration of all religions, and have 
affirmed that the free exercise of any re- 
ligion whatever can be impeded only by 
the jealousy and passions of princes ; 
and 1 quote their opinions, because they 
correspond witli the result of niy ow'ix 
observations.*** 

Hie abolition of infanticide, if in other 
respects a case in point, is at best no more 
than an example of the ** peaceable pro- 
gress of conversion.** What degree of 
religious sanction had contributed to its 
support I am not prepared exactly to 
confess or to deny ; but it had its origin 
(if I remember what I have read) only in 
family pride, in an unwillingness to com- 
municate the blood of the Rajpoots through 
ffie marriages of their daughters. For 
the rest, Colonel Walker used no Jbrce; 
the whole was achieved by persuasion, and 
ratified by compact ; and if the burning 
of widows can be abolished by any means, 
the same or similar to these, no objection 
can be offered. 

Hie capital punishment of Brahmins is 
an act of the opposite class ; namely, of 
open Jhree j but whether the acquiescence 
of the Hindoos in this operation of our 
laws is conclusive evidence that the na- 
tives of Bengal would as easily submit to 
the abolition of the burning of widows, is 
a question which I am not disposed to 
answer so easily as the “ Friend of In- 
dia.** I can im^ne many differences ; 
but, I repeat, that the question of danger 
is not that which is foremost in my mind. 

I leave it, for one, to Hr. Macdonald. 


* Even the princes, too. of India, can some- 

times find a panegyrist in Mi*. Munro. •• The 
tempo! al situation of the Synans [Christians} 
has been much improved. I have frequently 

taken occasion to bring them to the notice of 
her Highness the Rannee of Travancorc ; and her 
intelligent, liberal, and ingenuous mind has al- 
ways appeared to take a deep interest in their 
history, misfortunes, and character The 
Syrians are most grateful for her goodness ; and 
cherish, in no ordinary degree, the sentiments of 
afifection and respect toward her person, that are 
tntertaioed by every class of her subjecta.**>- 
ddmtit Journalt vol* itit. p. 
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I contend for the vyustipe of any forcible 
suppression ; and insist that we must have 
notffing to do but with “ the peac^ble 
progress of conversion,” of pereuasion. 

But, to agree with me on this bead, the 
reader ought to l>e in possession of much 
more than has hitherto been said any 
body. The “ root and character of ffie 
disease should be ascertained with accu- 
racy.** A multitude of facts should be 
communicated from India ; and we, on 
our part, might possibly help, through the 
pages of the Asiatic Journal, the “ peace- 
able progress of conversion.” I am even 
not without hope tiiat Brabminical wri- 
ters, who have ^ready availed themselves 
of the native press of India, may con- 
descend to enlighten the pages of the 
Asiatic Journal. From them, or, at the 
worst, from European Indian scholars, 1 
expect a fair exposition of all that can be 
offered for or against the burning of wi- 
dow's. This is the way in which, accord- 
ing to the allusion in my former letto", I 
think the Asiatic Journal can aid the abo- 
lition of the custom. “ There is more to 
be said on the subject than Mr. Mac- 
donald has said, or,” very possibly, ‘‘than 
Mr. Kendall to have said.” Wait- 
ing, however, those authentic commu- 
nications which I anticipate, it is my de- 
sign, Mr. Editor, to proceed with my 
own loose and feeble endeavours to draw 
forth the whole case : my errors will pro- 
voke other men*s truths. What I write, 
I address to India, or to Indians; to 
those who have observed, or who have read, 
or, more especially, to those who have 
been bom and bred in the faith, which is, 
or has been received as the foundation of 
the practice. In concluding the present 
letter, 1 shall propose some statistical in- 
quiries adapted to Bengal, and originating 
in the assertion contair^ in the “ Fri^d 
of India,** that Bengal is almost the only 
scene of the Indian burning of widows. 
These inquiries may be answered, wholly 
or in part, by individuals ; but perhapson 
every account it would not be unworffiy 
of the Court of Directors to order officisd 
annual returns, nor even of Parliament 
to require their presentation to the two 
Houses. 

What, then, is the amount of the lu'e- 
sent real or estimated total population of 
Bengal? What that of the Hindoo po- 
pulation? What the annual number 
deaths ? What the annual number fe- 
male deaths ? What that of the deaths of 
Hindoo widows ? Wliat the annual num- 
ber of suttees ? What the number of male 
Hindoo deaths, upon which, had the prac- 
tice been univer^, suttees might have 
followed ? 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. A. KsunaLt. 

June 9, 1822. 

TS 
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Iw our obsemdons on the case of 
Mr. Buckingham, we expressed very 
fully our sentiments on the general 
policy of permitting an unrestrained 
freedom of the press in India. We 
are obliged to recur to this topic, by a 
circumstance which has lately occur- 
red, not indeed of much intrinsic 
moment, but still important, from the 
consequences to which it may lead, and 
the mischievous remarks Mr. Bucking- 
ham has made upon it. 

We extract from his Journal the 
following prospectus of a newspaper, 
conducted by natives, and an address 
by its editor to the Bengal public. 
The prospectus was contained in our 
last number. 

Prospectus!^ a Sengallee Weekly NeV'spaper, 

to be conducted % Natives. Printed and 

circulated in Bengallee and English. 

It haying been particulary suggested and 
recommended to us, by the friends of 
knowledge, improvement, and literature, to 
establish an entertaining and instructive 
Bengallee Weekly Newspaper, we, in con- 
formity with their very acceptable and 
meritorious suggestions, have gladly un- 
dertaken the duty of publishing the pro- 
posed Newspaper, to be denominated 
“ Sungbaud Cowmuddy,” or, “The 
Moon of Intelligence,” and respectfully 
beg leave to enumerate the subje^ which 
will be treated of in the said publication, 
viz. 

Religious, moral, and political matters; 
domestic occurrences ; foreign as well as 
local intelh’gence, including original com- 
munications on various hitherto unpublish- 
ed interesting local topics, &c., will be pub- 
lished in the Sungbaud Cowmuddy on 
every Tuesday morning. 

To enable us to defray the expenses 
which will necessarily be attendant on an 
undertaking of this nature, we humbly 
soiicit the support and patronage of all who 
feel themselves interested in the intellectual 
and moral improvement of our country- 
men, and confidently hope that they will, 
with their usual liberality and munificence, 
condescend to gratify our most anxious 
wishes, by contributing to our paper a 
monthly subscription of two rupees, in ac- 
knowledgment of which act of their be- 
nignity and encouragement, we pledge 
ourselves to make use of our utmost eflfbrts 
and exertions, torender our paper as useful, 
instructive, and entertaining as it can pos- 
*ihiv ht.—Cal. Jour. 


Addressto the Bengal Public. {FromNo.X., 
Dec. 4, 1821.) 

For the information of the literati, un- 
der the immediate province of Bengal, the 
conductors of the newly established Ben- 
gallee Newspaper, entitled Sungbaud Cow- 
muddee, or “ The Moon of Intelligence,” 
respectfully beg leave to state in a brief 
manner, that & object of that publication 
is the public good. The subjects to be 
discussed will therefore have that object 
for a guiding-star, and any essay bearing 
upon this primary object will always meet 
with ready attention. As to minor points, 
the Prospectus already published will af- 
ford every information tliat can be desired ; 
and as a newspaper conducted exclusively 
by natives, in the native languages, is a 
novelty at least, if not a desideratum, it will 
of eourse ever be the study of its conduc- 
tors to render their labours as interesting as 
possible; for which purpose they hereby 
solicit the hearty co-operation of the 
Literati and well-vishers of the cause, to 
contribute their aid in bringing this publi- 
cation to the highest pitch of perfection 
which it is capable of attaining. Nothing 
need be apprehended on this subject, when 
the state of the press of India is consider- 
ed ; that it was hitherto shackled, and that, 
owing to the liberal and comprehensive 
mind of our present enlightened and mag- 
nanimous ruler, the Most Noble the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, these shackles have been 
removed, and the press declared tree ; and 
when it is further considered, that many 
celebrated publications (which are a con- 
tinual source of delight and instruction to 
Europeans in this country) first appeared 
in the humble though useful channel of a 
periodical newspaper, we need not appre- 
hend but that by due exertions we shall 
also be able to rescue our names from ob- 
livion, and eventually be held up to future 
generations as examples for imitation, ob- 
taining by such notice the meed of prmse, 
to which all noble minds are ever alive, 
and which is never withlield from superior 
merit. It will readily occur from what 
has been just stated, that it is our intention 
hereafter to give further currency to the 
articles inserted in this paper, by trans- 
lating the most interesting parts in the dif- 
ferent languages of the East, particularly 
Persian and Hindoostanee ; but as this 
will entail considerable expense, the accom- 
plishment of it will of course depend upon 
the encouragement which we may be able 
to obtain. The foregoing being an out- 
line of what we are desirous of performing, 
our countrymen vvill readily conclude, 
that although the paper in question be 
conducted by us, and may consequently be 
considered our propwty, yet virtually it is 
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the “ Paper of the Public,’* since in it 
they can at all times have inserted any 
thing that tends to the public good, and by a 
respectful expression of their grievances, 
be enabled to get them redressed, if our 
countrymen have not already been able to 
eff’ect that desirable object by publishing 
them in Pnglish. , 

Though we consider some passages 
in this address very objectionable (pro- 
bably because they are intentionally 
translated into objectionable language, 
not warranted by the original expres- 
sions), we should yet be disposed to hail 
with pleasure this indication of pro- 
gressive knowledge, on the part of our 
Indian fellow-subjects, if the matter 
rested here : but, though far removed 
from the literary and political gossip of 
Calcutta, it is easy to collect from the 
manner in which this subject is intro- 
duced by Mr. Buckingham, what is to 
be the character of the proposed na- 
tive newspaper j and we are anxious 
to draw the public attention to it at 
home, ere it is too late. Obsta frm~ 
cipiis, is a maxim not less useful in 
political, than domestic economy. 

We entreat, most respectfully, but 
most earnestly entreat, those who 
have the real interests of India at 
heart, and the power to consult those 
interests, to give their serious atten- 
tion to the following extracts from 
the Calcutta Journal. On such an 
occasion, we offer no apology for their 
length. 

Only a few years have elapsed since 
that restraint on the expansion of the hu- 
man mind in India, created by illegal re- 
strictions imposed on the liberty of the 
press, has been removed, and the public 
have been allowed to think and freely ex- 
press their thoughts to one another. It is 
only a few years since a magnanimous and 
an enlightened statesman ^rst ventured to 
act on the principle, that a good govern- 
ment, which exists only for the purpose of 
making its subjects happy, has nothing to 
dread from public opinion. It is only a 
few years since it was publicly avowed 
here, that the public voice freely expressed 
should be listened to by all who are de- 
sirous of governing well, as the most fiwth- 
ful monitor of those errors, which none can 
avoid unless gifted with omniscience. 
This ought to be held in remembrance as 
a grand epoch in the history of India ; as 
an event equally honourable to the go- 
vernor and the governed, indicating a re- 


ciprocity of confidence arid esteem ; it 
ought to be noted as the commencement 
of a better era, pregnant with bright hopes 
of the future greatness and felicity of the 
British Indian empire. It ought never to 
be lost sight of : never to be for a moment 
even forgotten. 

From the day on which this measure 
w^ adopted, India was placed under a 
truly paternal government, and had every 
reason to look forward to a fuller portion 
of happiness and moral greatness than 
ever it had been its lot to enjoy. But it is 
necessary to explain what is meant by a 
paternal government, a term w^hich has so 
often been abused. A father does not 
shut his ears against the complaints of his 
children; he often refuses their requests, 
but he does not prevent them from utter- 
ing them ; nay, although frequently teazed 
with tlieir importunities, he wishes to hear 
them all, lest any thing should be wanting 
to their happiness which it is in his power 
so grant ; and it gives him great pleasure 
to be told of any thing that he can do to 
promote their comfort, of which he was 
not before aware. It is thus that a pater- 
nal government listens to the voice of its 
subjects, which can be fully and impar- 
tially conveyed to it only tlirougb the me- 
dium of a free press : for by this only the 
opinions of all can be heard, the erroneous 
notions of some corrected, by others who 
possess better means of judging, and fi- 
nally, by the clashing of many different 
and opposite sentiments, truth may be 
elicited. Even the mistakes and errors 
into which public writers fall may be- 
come useful, because the bad effects they 
produce are soon corrected by other puh^ 
lications, and truth, that might have lain 
dormant for a long period in secret, is thus 
called forth into open day. 

A free press is equally useful to the go- 
vernors and the governed, as it serves to 
admonish all of the duties wliich they mu- 
tually owe to each other, and affords as 
ready a cliannel for the expression of gra- 
titude and approbation as for censure and 
complaint. It promotes a frank and ho- 
nest interchange of sentiments between 
men, which lays the surest foundation for 
confidence in each other, and which never 
can exist where truth is prohibited, and its 
place necessarily usurped by flattery and 
by hypocrisy . Many have desired to have 
an impart!^ adviser, a faithful friend, to 
warn them fearlessly of their faults, with 
the view that they might amend them ; 
though few have been able to listen to 
these faithful advisers when they found 
them. Most of our readers will recollect 
how it fared with Gil Bias, when, at the 
request of his master, he undertook the 
task of giving honest advice : he was ca- 
ressed as long as he approved, but lost the 
favour of his patron as soon as he ven- 
tured to condemn. There are, neverthe- 
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less, some bri^bt eranples of mmds suf> 
fidently great to bear the truth’: whom 
censure cannot injure, because where un- 
deserved they disregard it (as they know 
othere wiil do whose good opinioaisof any 
value) i and wi^u Just, they endeavour by 
amendment to rend^ it unnecessary 
that it should be repeated. Such instances, 
however, are only exceptions to the general 
rule^ and where such a bright example is 
found, that dares the light of free discus- 
sion, it is rendered the more conspicuous, 
by the darkness that surrounds those who 
strive to conceal their own littleness, by 
imposing silence on all who would ven- 
ture to expose their actions to the world. 

Whether the Indian press has acted the 
part of a faithful monitor, and given its 
iionest and impartial opinion, regardless of 
the manner in which it might be received, 
every one who has paid any attention to the 
subject may judge for himself. It need 
not surprise any one, and must not be re- 
garded as an unpardonable fault, if the 
Indian press should commit the error of 
ijil Bias : for humanum est errare, and 
:human nature is every where the same. 
.Since, with the weak, the deceitful flat- 
terer is caressed, and the person who speaks 
disagreeable truths becomes daily moreand 
more obnoxious, whether does it say more 
honour of the press, to be persecuted 
or to be caressed ? Let those who have 
bestowed one moment’s consideration on 
tlie subject, answer the question. What is 
.this clamour against the licentiousness of 
press, which is said to set the city in an 
uproar, to tear asunder the bonds of society, 
harrow up the feelings of the quiet and 
peaceable, and violate all decency and 
order ? What is this but a proof that the 
press has dared to tdi <hsagreeable truths ; 
and in order to still its voice, or at least 
bring it into odium, it is accused of every 
‘imaginary crime, and described as fraught 
with every misdiief tliat ever afflicted so- 
.ciety. if it had not acted in the man- 

which has called forth these aspersions, 
it must liave'been guilty of a dereliction of 
^uty to escape them. 

Ihe experiment of a free press in India 
!faas been so short, that it would be diflicult 
for any one to draw a conclusive argument 
from the effects it has really produced, 
whether or not it be beneficial to society ; 

. for the imaginary evils it is said to bring 
in its train are represented as of such por- 
tentous magnitude, that &ey throw realty 
jcompletely into the shade. But, happily, 
the eflTects of a free press have been already 
tried in. other countries; its advantages 
have been already ascertained ; and must 
be confessed, as long as England and 
America maintain the proud attitude which 
they hold among nations. It would be 
ne^less to argue on a question which is 
decided by tlie moral and intellectual 
superiority of our own country ; and since 


a free press has done so much for the land 
of our birth, we ought to cling to it as a 
glorious national distinction, enjoyed only 
by Britons, and those people who are de- 
scended of or dependent on Britons (far 
others only have it by imitation) : as a dis- 
tinction which enables u$ to look down on 
the nations that m*e held in disgraceful 
tutelage, and unfit to be trusted with the 
privilege of thinking for themselves. We 
firmly l>elieve the liberty of the press to be 
inseparably connected with the feelings of 
Englishmen, and that no country under 
their controul will be long without this 
inestimable blessing. Perhaps, however, 
as in England itT>elf, there will always be a 
few who regard this lib«iy with rooted 
aversion, and therefore attempt to destroy 
it. In India, at least, this has been the 
case. A free press 1 ms but just been 
planted ; only a few summers have smiled 
on its infant eflbrts, when its enemies, 
watching its growth with invidious eyes, 
seem resolved to unite all their strength to 
blast its young blossoms of hope, and to 
cut it down, as a cumberer of the ground, 
before it has had time to shed its fruits. 
But their hostility has been ineffectual ; 
and in spite of calumny and misrepresen- 
tation, that paper is held in greatest esteem 
which has endeavoured to discharge the 
duty of a free press, by a fearless and con- 
scientious support of truth, however it 
might be reviled by any individuals, as long 
as it appeared useful to the community in 
general ; and by pointing out abuses and 
representing grievances, for which pur- 
pose the liberty of the press in India was 
expressly given. 

Although it may be difficult to perceive 
the progressive increase of intelligence in 
this great empire, and the inroads that the 
light of truth is gradually making upon 
the kingdom of darkness, yet it is not the 
less certain that ignorance must rapidly 
give way to the operations of a free press ; 
and that every day some progress is made, 
which although insensible to us, will be 
visible when the improved state of society 
at a distant time comes to be compared 
with what it formerly was. There are 
incidents, however, which serve to mark 
the progressive growth of intelligence ; and 
one of this kind we ^all now notice. 

We have now before us the prospectus of 
a Bengallee Weekly Newspaper, to be con- 
ducted exclusively by natives; who are 
desirous of emulating die example set 
before them by the English, in endeavour- 
ing to enlighten and entertain their coun- 
trymen, by publishing their opinions to the 
world through the medium of the press. 
They behold the intellectual eminence to 
which England has risen by listening to 
the unrestrained voice of truth, so that she 
now stands as an example for o^er nations ; 
and these natives are &ed With the laudable 
desire of raising their names also among 
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moi, and being held up to future genera- 
tions as an example for imitation. Alt 
who feel interested in the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of the natives of this 
country must rejoice at the prospect now 
0|icning for the attainment of these great 
objects, which have been so long the desire 
of the philanthropic among our country- 
men ; and will therefore hail with gladness 
every dawning of a light that gives another 
pledge of the approach of that great day 
which must at length burst upon the na- 
tions of the Kast. If we were to attempt 
to predict the future glories that await 
England, we would say that this will rank 
among the highest, that she will be the 
means of the moral and intellectual reno- 
vation -of India. 

In the first place, we would ask 
whether the patronage and encourage- 
ment here extended, do not declare 
the dangerous objects of the parties 
by whom this newspaper is under- 
taken. Those who know Mr. Buck- 
ingham, and the Calcutta Journal, 
(and who is unacquainted w'itli them ?) 
may easily predicate the character of 
lus protege. But he is, himself, by no 
means disposed to leave us in the 
dark : a more artful and dangerous 
prologue could not easily have been 
composed. It belongs to others to 
avert the danger : it shall be our part, 
as far as our brief limits will allow, 
to point it out. 

A Journal, published in the lan- 
guage of the natives, conducted by 
natives, designed for the perusal of the 
native Indians, and of them almost 
exclusively, is set on foot, avowedly, 
if Mr. Buckingham is to be credited, 
for the purpose of fomenting their 
accidental discontents, of opening their 
eyes to the defects of their rulers, of 
encouraging and giving utterance, not 
to their complaints, but to their re- 
monstrances. 

“ To admonish governors of their 
duties, to warn them fearlessly of their 
faults, to tell disagreeable truths;” 
these are the advantages enumerated 
by Mr. Buckingham, and the duties he 
suggests as peculiarly belonging to the 
Free Press of India 1 ! 

There surely is no expression so 
misunderstood, or so misapplied as 
this — the Freedom of the Prest. 


m 

We have admitted into our joumsd 
too many essays of our correspon- 
dents, directly opposed to each other 
in political, in literary, and almost in 
religious sentiments, to incur the 
charge of illiberality ; but we must re- 
peat our protest against the liberal 
theory of the day, that all restraint 
upon the exercise of public discussion 
is an invasion of our natural liberties. 
We must especially protest against the 
introduction of such a theory into our 
Oriental dominions. 

We will fully state our objections, 
and we trust we shall be pardoned for 
doing so in a manner now become 
somewhat trite and old-fashioned. 
Our object is the public good, and not 
a parade of ultra-loyalty. 

The Press is, in its popular sense 
at least, a weapon of modern manufac- 
ture. 

Our forefathers were ignorant of 
its powers; antient history gives us 
no record of its existence. Archi- 
medes designed an instrument to move 
the world, but it remained for the 
ingenuity of modern mechanics to in- 
vent a machine that makes the boast 
figuratively true. Among the recent 
inventions of human art, the facility 
of publication is perhaps at once, the 
most useful and the most dangerous, 
the most simple and the most power- 
ful. The rapid and ample interchange 
of sentiment which they afibrd, the 
readiness of concert thereby produced, 
the certainty of convicting error, un- 
veiling falsehood, and exposing in- 
consistency, but, above all, the sub- 
serviency to public opinion which they 
create, confer on our periodical publica- 
tions a power despotic in its character, 
and (primarily) unlimited in its extent ; 
there is no mystery they cannot pene- 
trate, there is no concealment they can- 
not remove, there is no recess they can- 
not enter. The great are under their 
control; the learned are exposed to 
their correction; the wise are liable to 
their censure ; the cautious are open 
to their scrutiny ; and what follows ? 
The statesman cannot legislate; the 


IntRan Free Prest. 
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general cannot manceuvre; tke judge but we propose to point out the in- 
cannot execute ; the advocate can- creased probability of mischiefin such 
not plead ; the priest cannot instruct, excesses in the Indian Press, as arising 
j without a secret, if not an open refe- from the obvious differences in the 

1 rence to the ojiinion, and most pro- political, or rather constitutional sys- 

I bably the prejudices of a public writer, tern, the national habits, and the per- 

> Such, in few words, is the character sonal character of the inhabitants of 

and power of the press. Now it is the two countries, 
obvious that if this system has its In the advanced stage of modern 
f advantages, it also has its evils. If it improvement, no new advantage is 

renders public officers amenable to discovered, but a remedj’ is provided 

public opinion, and therefore encou- against its accompanying evil ; no be- 

rages integrity and skill, so it exposes nefit is conferred by ingenuity on man- 

them to Ae influence of party spirit, kind, but its attendant inconveniences 

to the temptation of party applause, are by the same ingenuity anticipated 

i and shackles them with the restraints and prevented. Steam engines are 

i imposed by party, or even personal pre- constructed to consume their own 

t judice. If it occasionally brings to smoke. This equally holds in the pro- 
light the machinations of designing gressive advances of political science, 

men, and rips open the plots of the and it is fortunate for us that both 

' seditious, so it may afford a rallying our legislative and executive authori- 

point to the disaffected, or excite an ties have a skill in providing against 

improper and dangerous sympathy in the evils, not inferior to that of our 

their behalf. If it affords a ready reformers, in extending the advantages 

means of disseminating truth, it may of a free press. Without it, nothing 

equally be applied to the promulgation but the press would now be free. But 

*of error ; and in proportion as the there are causes peculiar to our coun- 
’ passions of ma nkin d are enlisted on try, that without the aid of le^slative 

• the side of vice, its influence will pre- interference, contribute greatly to neu- 

! ponderate to the prejudice of virtue, tralize the insidious exertions of those 

f We are really almost ashamed of who would convert freedom into li- 

j offering to our readers observations so centiousness. It is to be recollected 

; obvious and so trite ; but they are es- that our present liberty, on this as on 

! sential to our argument. all points, has been gradually and 

Such, we say, is the operation, the slowly acquired ; among all its incon- 

i almost omnipotent operation of “ the veniences, it is the property of our 

j Press.” Is any man then so bigoted to law, as of our constitution, to accom- 

l his liberality, so stultified by his politi- modate itself to new and casual cir- 

I cal habits and associations, as to con- cumstances, not by the creation of 

j tend that the use of a weapon thus dan- new enactments, but by the clearness, 

gerous may not be restrained ? or is it the precision, the permanence of its 

reasonableto urge that man, with all his principles; by the certainty, the inte- 

infirmities, and passions, and preju- grity, and the ability with which those 

dices, may yet be safely trusted to an principles are carried into practice. 

'■ unlimited exercise of such formidable A judge may occasionally err, an ad- 

powers ? “ No,” say the reforming so- vocate may accidentally mislead : but 

phists, “ we admit the necessity of re- so certainly is substantial justice ad- 

; straint, but the degree, the character ministered here, that it is matter of 

of.it, is the desideratum.” public remark when a judge forgets 

What ought in policy, to be the re- his duty, or misconstrues an admitted 
straints imposed on the press, or the principle of law ; a problem in mathe- 
punishmeut attached to its excesses luatics does not more certainly depend 
in this country, it is not for us to say ; on elementary axioms, than legal of- 
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fences upon fundamental principles of 
law. However scornfully our liberah 
may deride the proposition, we assert, 
without fear of contradiction from 
any man versed in legal science, that 
this is as true in the case of libel as 
in any other offence, and that its 
character is as well defined in the 
legal vocabulary, and by as high au- 
thority, as the crime of robbery or 
murder ; nay more, the very shades 
of libel, even to minute verbal dis- 
tinctions ; the nice differences between 
libel and defamation, seditious or trea- 
sonable language or writings, are mark- 
ed with a precision not attained in 
the definition of any other offence 
whatever. Thus as the liberty of our 
press has increased, our juridical re- 
straints have kept pace with it, and 
though the policy of enforcing them 
may have varied with circumstances, 
the right has remained indisputable 
and undiminished. This then With us, 
is one great antidote to the mischief 
of a press advaucing to the point of 
extreme liberty. 

Again : the spirit of party main- 
tains among us such a lively jealousy 
of the application of all political and 
public means, is so alive to the en- 
croachments of opponents, so keen 
in detecting their errors, so bitter in 
exposing their faults, most especially 
so sensitive to the smallest invasion 
of chartered rights, whether popular 
or aristocratic, that the excesses on 
one side are counterpoised by the ex- 
cesses of the other, and licentiousness 
is met, and therefore frequently neu- 
tralized by licentiousness. Of all the 
benefits of party spirit, and we admit 
that they are many, this is probably the 
most considerable, that it at once 
permits a greater latitude of public 
discussion, while it checks or mitigates 
the undue exercise of it. The ray is 
never all on one side : sarcasm is op- 
posed to wit, sophistry must contend 
with argument, misrepresentation will 
be refuted sooner or later ; and even 
the scurrilities of an angry and vulgar 
opponent will be encountered with 
Asiatic Jonrn. — No. 80. 


similar weapons ; from the equal dis- 
tribution of talent, and education, and 
intelligence, it may, perhaps, be safely 
laid down, that in no country is the 
licentious press so placed under sur- 
veillance as in this. 

Once more. There is a peculiarity 
in the character of John Bull that of 
itself affords a guarantee against much 
of the danger in question. With all 
his sulkiness, with all his irritability, 
with all his gullibility, he possesses at 
the bottom a fund of good sense, of 
good feeling, and even of good tem- 
per. He will occasionally quarrel with 
ins best friend, or catechize his So- 
vereign, but still he will love the one 
and revere the other. He will run his 
head against a post, but open his eyes 
and he will cheerfully admit his folly. 
He will grumble about the public bur- 
thens, brood over the public cala- 
mities, and roundly damn the Minister, 
as the cause both of the one and of 
the other ; but speak to him of a fo- 
reign enemy, whisper in his ear the 
possibility of his country’s danger, 
recall to his memory the glories of 
past days, and the skill with which 
they were acquired, his confidence is 
at once restored, and he promptly 
lends to the same Minister his bludgeon 
and his purse. A character like this 
will not be worked upon to mischief 
by the mere noisy and scurrilous vitu- 
perations of a daily newspaper, much 
less be provoked to action by its in- 
discriminate and intemperate abuse. 
On the contrary, his natural sense of 
justice is roused ; the very vehemence 
of the writer stimulates him to in- 
quiry, and honest John generally con- 
cludes by muttering the wise adage, 
“ much may be said on both sides.” 

In a word, it may be safely said, that 
if there is a place under the sun where 
it would have seemed that public dis- 
cussion might be tolerated uncon- 
trolled, that place is England. And 
why do we urge these common-place 
remarks? Because, if even here the 
experience of a few short months has 
taught us how supremely mischievous 

VoL. XIV. T * 
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the pfen may be, with our boasted 
laws, and cautions, and character to 
boot, what may we not expect to hap- 
pen under less favourable circum- 
stances, among a people less informed, 
with passions less subdued, and acting 
on principles restrained by the in- 
fluence of a mild and self-den 3 ring 
religion ? Who would place a barrel 
nf gunpowder in the custody of an 
infant ? or entrust a school-boy with 
a loaded gun, without limiting the 
power of the charge, or reserving a 
discretion of controuling its direction? 
Above all, who would leave a child so 
entrusted, or a boy so armed, to the 
guidance of a madman, or the sug- 
gestions of a demoniac ? 

Let the peculiar situation of our 
Indian Government be considered : we 
are the rulers of a population very far 
exceeding the population of our own 
country, and in the proportion of a 
thousand to one of those by whom 
the powers of government in India are 
exercised. Of course our authority 
depends not on physical force, but on 
intellectual superiority, and the ju- 
dicious management of our power 
w'hich that superiority has prompted. 
India has not a venerable constitution : 
India has not a system of Jurisprudence 
adapted by long usage to her wants, 
and capable of accommodating itself 
to casual and difficult emergencies: 
India has no party relation except that 
of the governor and the governed, no 
antique and loyal opposition, no li- 
beral and generous party spirit, differ- 
ing as to the means, but united as to 
the end, the •public good. The native 


Indian has no domestic feeling, no 
permanent interest in common with 
the European residmit, no community 
of affections, of religion, or of soil, 
with the stranger under whose sceptre 
he lives ; and above ail (if we may be 
pardoned the expression) he possesses 
no John Bullism of heart, that can 
protect him from the insidious ap- 
proaches of nominal friends, but real 
enemies ; no John Bullism of under- 
standing, that can enable him to draw 
the line between the honest and open 
expression of opinion, and the badly 
disguised treason that lurks under the 
sulky remonstrance. 

Such, in general, are our appre- 
hensions, and such is their foundation. 
Those who have removed the censor 
from the Indian press have taken on 
themselves, we speak it boldly, a pe- 
rilous responsibility; and it becomes 
them to watch the event with a pro- 
portionate anxiety. Not in our times 
perhaps may the evil happen, but hap- 
pen when it will, it must be accelerated 
or retarded principally by the beha- 
viour of our resident authorities ; by 
the degree of vigilance with which they 
watch over the proceedings of such 
men as Mr. Buckingham in respect of 
the liberated press ; by the patronage 
they withhold from, or extend to its 
productions ; by their supineness or 
activity in enforcing the legal restric- 
tions under which it is conducted : 
in a word, by the timidity, the inde- 
cision, the carelessness, or by the re* 
solution, constancy, union and vigour 
with which they hereafter act on the 
subject. 


NEW INDIA LOAN. 


We regret that, in consequence of 
having received the Calcutta Gazette 
Extraordinary of ISth February last 
only on the day our number for July 
went to press, we were prevented from 
giving publicity to the important finan 
dal information contained therein. 

It will be seen, on reference to ano- 
ther pai t of our Journal, that we have 


published at length the conditions of 
the New Loan, to which we refer our 
readers. 

The importance of the measure may 
be judged when it is considered that 
the Promissory Notes, which are an- 
nounced in the same Gazette for pay- 
ment on the 30th April last, are un- 
derstood to amount to upwards of 
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elerea creiw of rupees, or at the ex- 
change of 9$. 6d. per sicca rupee, at 
which rate bills on' England may be 
demanded, about £14,000,000 sterling. 

It was the general opinion at Cal- 
cutta, however, that no very con- 
siderable portion of this sum would 
be claimed in bills, as the public would, 
in the present state of the money- 
market in England, and the high credit 
of the Company’s securities in India,* 
naturally avail themselves of the New 
Loan, the terms of which are so ad- 
vantageous. 

The permanency of the Loan of 
February 1822 (the principal not being 

* Th« six per cent, loan of 1st May 1891, was 
at a premium of eleten per cent. 


repayable during the term of the pre- 
sent charter), and the condition of ul- 
timate payment in England at 2x. 6d. 
per sicca rupee, afford such decided 
advantages over the preceding loan, 
that it will no doubt attain a higher 
rate of premium, corresponding with 
those beneficial terms. 

We observe, however, that the Su- 
preme Government have extended a 
very liberal indulgence to the Euro- 
pean Proprietors of the Loan of 1 st May 
1821, by allowing them to receive 
their interest in bills on the Court of 
Directors at twelvemonths date, and 
at 2s. id. per sicca rupee, thus limiting 
the diminution of their respective in- 
comes to one-sixth. 


Ipoctrp. 


VERSES BORROWED FROM A PERSIAN ODE OF HAFEZ. 

Ai bad nesimi yar dari 

Zan nefbei musbedar dari, Ac» 

0 sweet gale/ thou bearest the fragrant scent of my beloved: thence it is thou hast 
this musky odour ; beware f do not stealt <5'C* 

O fragrant gale ! that balmy breath 
From my beloved’s lips you bore ; 

The theft is plain ; go, range the heath, 

And steal from her sweet lips no more. 

O pine ! the goddess of the grove ! 

Thy graceful form enchante tlie eye: 

But what art thou beside my love ? 

Where is thy grace when she Is nigh ? 

O rose ! long wilt thou strive in vain. 

Ere thou canst with her bloom compare ; 

Thoms mar thy buds, and cankers stain ; 

But she is spotless, soft and fair. 

O radiant star 1 thy distant gleams 

Ne’er with her sparkling looks can vie: 

Cold, faint, and dull, thy brightest beams, 

^ To the warm lustre of her eye. 

O wisdom ! if thy choice were free 
Throughout the universe to rove, 

What could the wide world olfer diee 
More precious than Eliza’s love ? 

Be calm, my throbbing heart !— how well 

Thou know’st that long-loved, much-lov’d name ! 

Thy wishes cannot time impel, 

Which soon will crown thy faithful flame. 


T» £ 


E. R. 
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THE MOON. 

** The Bfoon ^Rdking In brtgbtoess.**— */e6« xxxi» 

Watch thou the lone pUgnm of night 
‘Throughout her magnificent range ! 

Watch thou the pure glory which sleeps in her path. 

And hallows each beautiful change. 

rises supmmely amid the deep blue 
Of the star-spangled wildering sphere : 

O, watch her white countenance pensively shine, 

Kor refuse the lone pilgrim a tear ! 

Watch thou the pale sojourner there 
Embark’d on the mmn of the skies, 

While perilous cloudy-waves wild on the gale 
To glory tempestuous arise. 

Like pearly-edged billows they swell. 

And gleam with fantastical form. 

Dashing round like the sea-foam the crescent all bright 
With her silver horns toss'd on the storm. 

Watch thou when she comes from the east, 

Where the mountains retire from the eye ; 

Deeply red like some signal-tire’s slumbering blush. 

Obscurely she paints the dim sky. 

The clouds, as they stretch in long lines, 

Her slofw-kindling radiance wide stains, 

Till her full fiery orb unprevented looks forth, 

And calm o’er the majesty reigns. 

O, watch the lone pilgrim of night 
Throughout her magnificent range ! 

Tliere is glory in all her vicissitudes still, 

And she smiles in each beautiful cliange. 

She walketh in brightness above 
To cheer some pale pilgrim below ; 

For mortals may learn from the paili of the moon 
There is light or in weal or in woe. 

Calcutta, Dec. 13, 1821. [Cal. juur,] 
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Inquiry concerning tue Site or An- 
cient Palibothra, Part IV,, containing 
a Tour from Bhaugulpoor to Mandar, 
from tiience to Curruckpuor, anci a Cir- 
cnit of the Hills, with an Account of the 
Site of the Ancient City of Jey Nuggur, 
and some Remarks on the Jcyne Worship ; 
made during the months of December and 
January 1S18-19; with a Map of the 
Route, Views, &c. &c. By William 
Francklin, Lieut. Col. in the Ser>'ice of 
the Hon. £ast-India Company.'. 4to, 

No. IV. of Zoological Reseab-chrs in 
the Island of Java, &c, &c., witli Figures 
of Native Quadrupeds and Birds. By 
Thomas Horsfield, M. D. FrD.S. royal 
4to. £l. Is. 

Hindoostan: contmmng a Description 
of the Religion, Manners, Customs, Trades, 


&c. &c., of that country ; illustrated by 103 
coloured Plates, comprising many Hun- 
dred Figures. 6 vols. 12mo. 8s. This 

work forms the Fourth Division of tlie 
“ V'orid in Miniature.” 

aIemoirs of the Life of Artemi, of 
WagaRjchapat, near Mount Ararat, in Ar- 
menia; from tlie original Armenia, writ- 
ten by himself. 8vo. 123. 

The Gulistan, or Rose Garden. By 
Muslc-Huddeen Shaik Sacly, of Sfaeera^. 
Translated from the original X^ersian, by 
Francis Gladwin, Esq. New Edition. 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Books in Oriental 
Literature, and of Miscellaneous Works 
connected with India.’ By Kingnbury, 
Parbury, and Allen, Booksellers %o liie 
Hon. East-lndia Company. 
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East-India House, Juiie 12, 1822. 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East-India Stock was this day held at 
the Company's House, , in Leadenbail 
Street. 

The usual routine business having been 
gone through. 

The Chairman (J. Pattison, Esq.) swd 
he had to acquaint the Court, that, agree- 
ably to the By-Law, cap. 6, sec. 4, they 
had been specially summoned, to con- 
sider a Bill pending in Parliament, for 
consolidating the several Laws relating 
to the Private Trade with the East-Indies; 
and also to consider the propriety of con- 
curring in the repeal of the law by which 
ships under the burden of 350 tons are 
at present precluded from engaging in 
such trade from the United Kingdom. 
The Bill should, in the first instance, be 
read for the information of the Court. 

The Clerk accordingly read the Bill 
short. 

The Chairman then stated, that he had 
now to acquaint the Court, that the Court 
of Directors had been in correspondence 
with the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, which correspondence 
should be immediately read. 

It was accordingly read by the Clerk as 
follows:— 

No. I. 

To J, Hart, Esq* 

Sir It has been determined by His 
Majesty's Government, that a proposition 
should be made to Parliament for repeal- 
ing the exception as to British Colonies 
contained in the Act 54th Geo. III. cap. 
34, and for allowing an intercourse be- 
tween such Colonies and the East- Indies, 
in like manner as by the Act of tlie 1st 
and 2d Geo. IV. cap. 65, it is permitted 
to foreign countries. 

As after tlie repeal of this exception 
Parliament will have acted (some minor 
details excepted) to the extent of the re- 
servation contained in the 20th section of 
the Charter Act of 1813, it is thought ad- 
visable that the .Provisions of the several 
Laws which have passed in consequence of 
that enactment, namely, the 54th Geo. 
III. cap. 34, 57th Geo. III. cap. 36, 1st 
and 2d Geo. IV. cap. 65, should be con- 
solidated togeth^ with the new Provision 
now in contemplation into one Act ; and 
it is proposed that the Act should be so 
framed, as to remove the existing doubts 
and difficulties concerning the rights of 
persons trading under those Acts, and the 
restrictions to which they are subj^t, espe- 
cially those which were the subject of the 
late reference to Counsel. 

Astatic •/burn.— No. 80. 


A copy of the proposed Bill will be 
communicated to the Court at the earliest 
period; and the B<^rd w'ill attentively 
consider any suggestions which the Court 
may offer upon the subject. 

Die Board have adverted on this oc- 
casion to so much of the third Report (of 
W'hich a copy is enclosed) from the Com- 
mitteeappointed by the Houseof Commons 
in the last session for the consideration of 
Foreign Trade, as relates to the l3th 
section of the Act of 1813, prohibiting 
vessels under the burthen of 350 tons pro- 
ceeding to or from any place within the 
limits of the Company's charter from 
clearing or entering at a. British port. 

Tbe Board have reason to believe that a 
proposition will be made in Parliament 
for repealing that Section, and that it will 
be contended that this repeal comes within 
the intent of the 20th section, and may 
therefore be effect^ without any reference 
to the peculiar privileges of the Com- 
pany : but the Board are rather disposed 
to concur in the view of this subject taken 
by the Committee on Foreign Trade, and 
to consider the restriction as one which, 
though utterly useless, cannot equitably 
be rescinded without the consent of the 
Court. I am therefore, at present, only 
to express the desire of the Board that the 
Court will take the propriety of continuing 
this restriction into their earliest conside- 
ration, in order that if they should be dis- 
posed to waive any right which they pos- 
sess to object to its repeal, the necessary 
provision may be included in the Bill now 
in preparation. 

The consent of the Court to the repeal 
of one of the Provisions of the Charter 
Act, which appears to be tbe least in ad- 
vantage to the Company, and one of the 
most odious to British traders in general, 
would, in the opinion of the Board, be a 
most acceptable boon to die public. 

X am, &c. 

(Signed) T. P. Courtkhat. 
India Board, MayS, 1822. 

No. II. 

To T- P. Courtenay, Esq* 

Sir ; — I have received the command irf 
the Court of Directors of the East-Xndm 
Company ta acknowledge your lett^ of 
the Sd In^nt, indmating tl^t it has been 
determined by His Majesty's Government 
that a proposition diould be made to Par- 
liament for repealing the exception as to 
British Colonies coi^ned in the Act of 
the 54th Geo. III. cap. 34, and for allow- 
ing an intercourse between such Colonies 
and tlie East-Indies, in like manner as by 
the Act of the 1st and 2d Geo. IV* cap. 

Yot. xrv. u 
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65, it is permitted to foreign countries ; 
also that it is fhou^ advisable to con- 
solidate the several Acts together with the 
new provision now in contemplation into 
one Act, which it is proposed should be 
so framed as to remove the existing doubts 
and difficulties concerning the rights of 
persons trading under those Acts ; and 
lastly, adverting to that part of the third 
Report from the Committee appointed by 
the House of Commons for Foreign 
TVade which relates to the Act of 1813, 
sec. 13, prohibiting vessels under the 
burthen of 350 tons clearing from or 
entering a British port, and expressing 
the desire of the Board that the Court 
will take tlie propriety of continuing this 
restriction into their earliest consideration, 
in order that if they should be disposed to 
waive any right which they possess to ob- 
ject to its repeal, the necessary provision 
may be included in the Bill now in pre- 
paration. 

I am, in the name of the Court, to re- 
quest you will submit to the Board of 
Commissioners the following observations 
upon the several points alluded to in yonr 
letter, and likewise some suggestions which 
have presentetl themselves to the Court 
with reference to the proposed Bill to be 
brought into Parliament for explaining 
and consolidating the several laws as to the 
trade in question. 

When the Court advert to the success 
sive enactments w'hich have been made 
troro time to time since the 53d Geo. III. 
cap. 155, whereby the privilege of trade to 
India has been so widely extended, they 
do not feel disposed to offer any objection 
to the proposed admission of the British 
Colonies to a participation in the same, 
either directly or circuitously, as well as to 
and with places in amity Wdth His IVTajesty, 

Hie Court are of opinion, that the pro- 
jK>sed consolidation of the several laws 
which have passed, in consequence of ffie 
reservation contained in the 20th section 
of the 53d Geo. III., the 54th Geo. HI. 
cap. 34, 57th Geo. III. cap. 36, and 1st 
and 2d Geo. IV. cap. 65, will be desirable, 
as well as that the Bill which may be 
brought in should be so framed as to re- 
move the existing doubts and difficulties 
concerning the rights of persons trading 
under those Acts. The Court deem this 
a proper opportunity to request the serious 
attention of the Board to the regulations 
by which the trade is carried on under the 
Act of the 57th Geo. III. cap. 36; the 
Court had hoped that its regulations would 
have been assimilated to those for the 
trade from the United Kingdom to the 
East-Indies; the restrictions upon that 
trade had political objects wholly in view ; 
toey were not framrf as privileges to the 
Company, or with any particular view to 
their ^vantage. The provisions i^uiring 
that any vessels proceeding to India should 


be licensed bj the East' India Company, 
and that they should proceed only to a 
principal settlement in the first instance, 
without a special license were introduced, 
in order to guard against an unrestrained 
resort to India of persons vho might be 
politically obnoxious without the know- 
ledge of the authorities at home and 
abroad, and tbak persons arriving in 
India might be placed immediately under 
the eye, and become subject to the vigi- 
lance of the Indian Governments. The 
Court would, tlierefore, earnestly press 
upon the Board tlie necessity of intro- 
ducing some provisions, whereby the in- 
discriminate resort of all persons assuming 
a mercantile and seafaring character 
should be guarded against, a.s, in their 
opinion, the true policy to be observed for 
the good government of India calls for 
such legislative interference. 

The Court are not aware that since the 
Act of 1813 was passed such vigilance is 
less necessary than at that time, and it is 
quite clear that the provisions for that ob- 
ject must be at least as much, if not more 
necessary, with reference to a vessel pro- 
ceeding from a foreign port as from a 
port of the United Kingdom. The Court, 
therefore, hope that vessels sailing from 
foreign ports may be subjected to the ne- 
cessity of procuring licenses, which shall be 
direct for a principal settlement in the 
first instance In making this proposition, 

the Court are aware that one of the ob- 
jections made against licenses is the ex- 
pense : they beg to remind the Board, 
that a considerable portion of such charge 
arises from the stamp duty ; at the same 
time, whenevCT it shall be deemed proper 
to make any alteration in this duty, the 
Court will be disposed to revise the regula- 
tions under which the fee is at present 
charged on the issue of such license. 

Tbe Court have considered the propriety 
of continuing the restriction as to the size 
of the vessels proceeding from the United 
Kingdom. It is one of the provisions 
secured by the Act of 1813, and the Court 
are still ^sposed to consider the r^triction 
to have been judicious, and that the re- 
moval of it may be productive of injurious 
consequences ; yet adverting to the opera- 
tion of the 57tli Geo. III. cap. 36, and 
1st and 2d Geo. IV. cap. 65, whereby the 
privileges now proposed are extended to 
vessels trading from Malta and Gibraltar, 
and subsequently to ports and places in 
amity with His Majesty, the Court are 
not now disposed to object to the admission 
of the British trader from the United 
Kingdom to such extension. They will, 
therefore, convene at an early period a 
General Court of Proprietors, and submit 
the same for their consideration. The 
Court at the same time beg to propose to 
the Board, the equity of extending in re- 
turn to India-built ships the same privi- 
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leges, with respect to registry, &c. as are 
now enjoyed by ships built in the United 
Kingdom. Ihe Court feel the less hesi- 
tation in urging such a me^ure on the 
notice of the Board, as die Committee of 
the House of Commons, in their Report on 
Foreign Trade last ^sion, observe upon 
the objections made to the admission of 
British ships into the coasting trade of 
India, tliat in order “ to remove the in- 
equality and injustice to which it refers, 
they would mucli more willingly recom- 
mend that the restrictions imposed upon 
the ships of India should be removed, 
than that the limitation should be imposed 
upon the ships of England.” 

There is one point that may be con- 
sidered as in some degree bearing upon 
the admission of the British West India 
colonies to a participation in the India 
trade, viz.t the duty which at present ex- 
ists on sugar the produce of the East- 
Indies. I am directed to request you will 
bring this subject under die review of the 
Board, as the Court believe there are 
sufficient grounds to induce a modification 
in tlie duty on an article, wliich forms one 
of the few materials to be found for dead 
weight in ships commg from India. 

In conclusion, the Court desire me to 
add, that as humanity requires that the 
transportation of Lascars and Asiatic sea> 
men to Europe and South America 
should be discouraged as much as possible, 
they presume the provisions on tliat head, 
which are contained in the Acts of the 
57th Geo. HI., and 1st and 2d Geo. 
IV., will be re-enacted, as also the pro- 
visions which require that a portion of the 
crews of ships engaging in the India 
trade shall consist of British seamen. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) Joseph Dart, Sec. 
East-India House, 23d Ma^, 1822. 

No. III. 

To J. Hart, Esq, 

Sir:— I have laid before tlie Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India your letter 
of this day’s date, conveying the senti- 
mente of the Court of Directors on the 
subject of the intended Bill for the regu- 
lation of the Ea‘*t-India trade. 

I mn directed by the Board to transmit 
to you, for tlie information of the Court, 
the draft of the Bill which it is proposed 
without delay to submit to Parliament. 

Jlie Board have attentively considered 
wliat is urged in youjr letter with respect 
to licenses to the resort of vessels to the 
minor ports of India, and to the i^dence 
of persons in India; and they are of opi- 
nion, that a provision requiring all. y^i^is 
trading to the East- Indies, w'hetner from 
a port of the Unit^ Kingdom or from 
any other port, to proceed in the first in- 
stance to one of fxie Company’s principal 


settlements, coupled with a proviso that 
the Act ^all give no new privilege of re- 
sidence in India, will answer all the salu- 
tary purposes of the restrictions to which 
the Court refers, and they have framed the 
Bill accordingly. 

M^ith respect to licences, the Board are 
not of opinion that tliey add any thing to 
the security w'hich the law provides against 
an evasion of its enactments ; and they 
are, therefore, unwilling to impose upon 
private-traders the necessity of taking out 
such instruments, which indeed cannot 
possibly be required in general, inas- 
much as there is not in every port from 
which a vessel is permitted to sail an au- 
thority competent to issuing them. It is 
alleged, that even in England some in- 
convenience has been at times sustained, 
from the necessary delay occasioned by the 
indispensable forms of the East-India 
Hou->e, and the Board arc disposed to sug- 
gest to the Court’s consideration, how far 
it may be useful or necessary to retain the 
practice of issuing licenses (other than 
special licenses), in the cases in which they 
are required by the 1 1th section of the Act 
of 1813. 

The Board have received with much 
satisfaction, in which they are confident 
Parliament and the public will participate, 
the ready acquiesence of the Court in the 
•ptoposition for removing the restrictions 
upon the size of vessels tiding with India, 
as the Court signify their intention of sub- 
mitting this proposition to a General Court 
of Proprietors ; the Board have not in- 
serted in tlieir Bill any provision for 
carrying it into effect, such a provision 
may be made in the progress of the Bill. 

The Board are not insensible to the 
rea^nableness of the Court’s ^ggestion, 
that India-built ships should have the 
general privilege of British-built ships, and 
they had previously to the receipt of your 
letter attentively considered the subject, in 
communication with the 6ther departments 
of his Majesty’s Government. But ad 
verting to the peculiar state of depression 
under which the British shipowners now 
labour, the measures alleged to be dis- 
advantageous to them, which are now in 
progress, and the extensive rights given by 
recent Acts to India-built ships, and en- 
larged by the present bill, the Board are 
disposed to think it unadvisable at present 
to bring forward any further propositiop 
respecting those ships. 

Hie question respecting sugar has been 
equally under consideration ; but though 
some of the observations which have been 
applied to the shipping question are not 
applic^le to this, inasmuch as the West- 
Indi^ cnlopies are to be relieved from some 
of th« r«trictions imposed upon them, 
those colonies are still liable 
to great disadvantages from which the 
British East- Indies are exempt; and it is 

U 3 
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the opinion of His Msgesty’s Governpient, other part, shall be required, in the first 
that no alteration ought now to be made instance, to proceed to a principal settle- 
in the proportion of duty imposed on ment, coupled with a proviso that the Act 
East-India sugar and West-India sugar shall give no new privilege of residence in 
r^pectively. India. Although the Court would prefer 

It is intended to add to the Bill a pro- the form of a license, and are not prepared 
vision for subjecting East-India goods, on to admit that any objection thereto can be 
importation into his Majesty’s colonies, to drawn from the delay which may have 
duties, calculated in some degree to put incidentally occurred in granting such 
them upon the same footing as if they had document, they waive the observance of 
been imported into the United Kingdom this provision, upon a full understanding 
and re-exported. that lists shall be delivered in on the ship 

Attention will be paid to the sugges- clearing out, which list shall contain a full 
tionsoftfae Court respecting Lascars. and correct statement of all persons em- 

I am directed to suggest, in conclusion, barked on board such vessel. The said 
tba* as after the present consolidation the list to be signed by the Commander, and 
laws under which trade in the East- delivered to the Collector of Customs at 
Indies is permitted to his Majesty’s sub- the port of clearance in the country, whose 
jects will be comprized in the new Act, duty it shall be to forward the same to this 
and in a portion of the voluminous Act House. A similar list is to be delivered 
53 Geo. III. c. 155, where they are inter- by the Commander to the proper autho- 
inixed with matters of a totally different rities, on his arrival at the principal settle- 
sature, it might, perhaps, be expedient ment w’hich he shall first reach in India, 
to include in the Bill a re-enactment, with It Is clearly understood that ships proceed- 
such modifications as have been suggested?, ingin the first instance to any port other 
of the provisions of the Act 53d regard- than a principal settlement shall be re- 
tng trade, namely, sections 6 to 20, and quired to take outa special license, under 
section 32, so that the participation of the the 11th section of the 5Sd Geo, III. 

British public in the Indian tiade may be cap. 155. 

defined in one law. The Board have not It is necessary that some provision be 
modelled the Bill according to this sug- made whereby the commanders or masters 
gestion, because they are desirous of first of vessels engaging in the India trade from 
ascertaining the sentiments of the Court, the United Kingdom or other places should 
not only upon the separate points to which be prohibited from receiving on board any 
1 have been directed to refer, but on the persons who may not Lave obtained the 

expediency of adopting this more com- previous sanction of the proper autliorities 

plete consolidation. But they are of opi- to proceed to India, unless such person or > 

nion that such a measure would be very persons shall be bon&.fide connected with 
useful, for avoiding dotibts and difficulties the vessel ; such an enactment would give 
on the part as well of the Indian eftect to the provirions already in force, as 
Governments as of Private-Traders, and to the non-residence in India of unlicensed 
ffiat it would be extremely acceptable to individuals. 

the public. The Court have pleasure in observing. 

Should the Court be desirous that the that the Board’s attention will be directed ' 
provisions made against illegal traffic and to the re-enactment of the provisions rela- 
resort to India, which provisions will still tive to the care and maintenance of Asiatic 
be in force with respect to all trade not seamen. The Court are also of opinion, 
permitted by the Act, should be re-enacted with reference to the general policy of the 
in it, the Board would have no objection to measure, as also to the 1 30th paragraph of 
such re-enactment. the public letter from Madras of the 7th 

I am, &c, June 1820, that some regulation should be 

(Signed) T. P. Coitbtekat. framed, to secure the Company from the 
India Board, 2Sd 1822. expense which will attach to them on ac- 

jY count of the maintenance and return to 

‘ * « their native country of the crew of any 

To T. P, Cov/rtenay, Esq, vessel which may unfortunately suffer ship- 

Sift:— I have had the honor to receive wreck in India, as also on account of the 
and to lay before the Court of Directors return to their native country of persons, of 
the East India Company your letter of the whatever nation who may findtheir way to 
23d inst. (in reply to mine of that day’s India, either by eloping from riiipsengag- 
date) ; accompani^ by the draft of a Bill, ing in the trade or otherwise, 
proposed to be submitted without delay to Upon the concession which tlie Court 
parliament, for die further regulation of have expressed themselves ready to submit 
the ISasUlndia tr^e. to the consideration of the General Court 

Court derive ^tisfaction from the of Proprietors, for the removal of the 
opinion that oil restriction applicable to ships under 350 
^ps prpceediM to India, whether from tons, they desire me to remark, that die 
^ part in dm United Kingdom or any boon solicited in rctftm for India-built 
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fibft)piag Is one which seems to be demand- 
ed upon every coxisideration of policy as 
well as justice. 

The Court apprehend that the rights 
belonging to India shipping, far from 
being so extensive as stated in your letter, 
have in fact been abridged, and that their 
present rights are neither clearly defined 
nor understood ; whilst the British ship- 
owners, under the proposed law, will be 
confirmed in the privilege of a full and 
free access to all the trade and traffic which 
until lately has been reserved to the India 
shipping, viz, the port to port trade in India. 
Large capitals have been embarked in the 
construction of vessels engaged in that 
trade; and after the declaration of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
adverted to in my letter of the 23d instant, 
the Court were not prepared to expect 
any objection on the part of the shipping 
interest of tliis country to such a return. 
The Court therefore instruct me to re- 
quest you will again urge this subject on 
the consideration of the Board, as they are 
persuaded the concurrence of the Proprie- 
tors to the propo#»ed measure for abolishing 
the restriction upon tonnage (which it is 
admitted may be deemed to be part of the 
privileges secured by the Act of 1813) 
will be more readily obtained if the Court 
shall be enabled to assure the General 
Court that the privilege now sought for 
India ships will be granted. 

Upon ^e subject of thy proposed duty 
to be levied on goods imported from India 
into the British colonies, the Court are of 
opinion that such a measure will operate in 
a degree as an inhibition to the introduc- 
tion of the manufactures of India ; and 
although any fiscal regulation which Go- 
vernment may contemplate for his Majes- 
ty’s colonies may not be within the Court’s 
cognizance, they may be permitted to ob- 
serve on the present occasion, that the pro- 
posed duty would, in their opinion, oppose 
itself to the privileges about to be ex- 
tended to such colonies. 

The Court regret that his Majesty’s 
Government do not see reason to admit of 
some modification in the existing duty on 
Bast-India sugar. This article is deemed, 
by the parties engaged in the India trade, 
to l>e of such essential importance, as already 
stated, for dead w'eight in lading return 
cargoes from that country, that the Court 
cannot refrain from again pressing on 
the Board a reconsideration of the sub- 
ject. 

The Court do not see any objection to 
the provisions now contemplated for the 
£ast-India trade, as well as those of the 
53d Geo. III. which will remain in force 
after the new enactments, being consoli- 
dated into one Act, the same to include 
the provisions mentioned in the concluding 
pmr^^aph of your letter against illegal 
traffic and resort of per^ns to India ; 


being taken that the sense of the former 
Acts on these points shall be preserv^. 

The Court request that they may be put 
in possession, from time to time, of the 
Bill in its several stages, and when consoli- 
dated, that they may have before them in 
one view the several provisions under which 
the trade with India is in future to be 
carried on, before tlie same shall be passed 
into a law. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) J. Dart, Sec. 
East~India House, May 27, 1822. 

No. V. 

To J. Hart, E$q, 

Sir : — In reference to your letter of the 
27th ult. I am directed by the Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India to transmit 
to you the Draft of the Bill for the further 
regulation of the tiade with India, which 
will be presented to the House of Com- 
mons without delay. 

You w’ill observe that some of the sug- 
gestions contained in your letter have been 
attended to ; on the others the Board are 
not at present prepared to add any thing to 
w hat w'as contain^ in my letter of the 23d 
ultimo. 

As at the present period of the session 
it is very important to avoid delay, it has 
been thought most convenient, notwith- 
standing that the sentiments of ihe General 
Court of Proprietors have not been taken, to 
present the Bill as nearly as possible in the 
shape in which it is hoped it will ultimately 
stand, and without re-eoacting the limita- 
tion of tonnage. 

Section 10, and sections 17, 18, and 19 
of the Act 53d Geo. HI. cap. 155, have 
not been inserted in the present Bill, be- 
cause the Board are not aware of the neces- 
sity for re-enacting them, as they are under 
reference to the Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Treasury; and the Board 
wish also to be acquainted with tlie senti- 
ments of the Court with respect to these 
sections. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) T. P. Courtenat. 
India Board, June 4, 1822. 

No. VI. 

To T P. Courtenay, Esq. 

Sir I have received the commands of 
tlie Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company, to request you will represent to 
the ]^ard of Commissioners for tlie Afl^rs 
of India, with reference to the latter clause 
in your letter of the 4th inst. on the subject 
of the proposed Bill now before Parliament 
for consolidating the Acts as to the East- 
India trade, that the Court are decidedly of 
opinion that so much of clause 10 of the 53d 
Geo. HI. cap. 155 which provides for all 
goods being brought to some of the ports 
of the United Kingdom which shall have 
been declared fit by order ip council, and 
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clauses 17, 18, and 19 of the, same Act 
reladfe to the warehousing* and sale of 
articles of silk, hair, and cotton-wool, should 
be re-enacted ; and to beg that the neces- 
sary measures may be accordingly taken 
for that purpose. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) J. Dart, Sec, 
East- India House, June 13, 1822, 

No. VII. 

To J, Dart, Esq. 

Sir In reference to your letter of the 
13th inst., I am directed by the Commis- 
sioners for the Aifairs of India to inform 
you, that it will be proposed that theclauses 
corresponding with the 10th, 17th, ISth, 
and i9th sections of the Act 53d Geo. 
Ill, cap. 155, should be inserted in the 
Bill now pending in the House of Com- 
mons. 

I am also to acquaint you, that in con- 
sideration of the late peri<^ of the session, 
it has been determined to omit in the pre- 
sent Bill all such provisions as are likely 
to meet with serious opposition. The 
principal of these is, the permission of 
trade between the £ast-Indies and His 
Majesty’s colonies in the West- Indies and 
Nwth America, so that the law with res- 
pect to the countries between which and 
BriUah India intercourse is permitted, will 
remain as it now stands. 

No other alterations in the Bill of any 
material import are in contemplation. I 
am to express the hope of the Board, that 
the intention of the Court of Proprietors 
with respect to the admission of vessels of 
less than 350 tons into the trade between 
India and the United Kingdom, maybe 
made known to them without delay. 

I am, &c. 

(Sgned) T. P. Courier'* t. 
India Board, June 29, 1822. 

The Chairman said, the Court had been 
assembled to consider a very important 
subject. He had little more to state, than 
that the Court of Directoi^ had hoped 
that the buriness would have been in such 
a-state of forw'ardness to-day, as would 
have raided, die Proprietors to enter into 
the general consideration of f!ie measure 
propose ; but circumstances had occurred 
which gave them Teas<m to believe that 
some modifii^tion would be made in the 
intended law, which rendered it inexpe- 
dient toeome to any decision on tfW'Sub- 
ject at presarit. The Court of IMreetors 
also un^rstood, that it was very much the 
we»h of many gentlemen interested in this 
question dmt no proposition Icading^ a 
decision diould be offered to the Pro^rie^ 
tors this day ; but that the papets^ sltould 
be now submitted to the Courts arid ,the 
discussion fixed for a future peihxl; A 
Quarterly General Court would be held 
in the next w’eek, which might be made 
special, for the purpose of considering this 


subject ; and, in the mean time, certain 
objections which the Court of Directors 
entertained against the provisions of the 
Bill, whirfj, though not in the shape of 
correspondence, were alluded toin the last 
letter, would be reconsidered. The 
onri^ion of several restrictive provisions 
contained m the.lOth, 17th, 18th and 19th 
sections of the '53d Geo. III., would, as 
the measure now stood, have the effect of 
entirely altering the position of the India 
trade. It would open the trade with re- 
ference to the introduction of particular 
articles to any part of the United King- 
dom, whether t!ie places to which it would 
be thus opened were provided with proper 
basins and warehouses or not. By this 
new regulation, private vessels w’ould be 
allowed to bring home particular articles of 
£ast-India produce for home consump- 
tion, to any port in the kingdom, while, 
under the present system, those articles 
were confined to that House. These al- 
terations were of considerable importance, 
and were now under discussion. Between 
this and Wednesday, it would probably be 
in the power of the Court of Directors to 
state what the final intentions of His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were. The safest course, 
therefore, would be, that the consideration 
of this question should be adjourned till 
Wednesday next; but that proposition 
would not, by any means, preclude gen- 
tlemen from delivering their sentiments 
relative to the general subject on the pre- 
sent occasion. In the name of the Court 
of Directors, he invited gentlemen to ex- 
press their opinions on tftw very important 
question. (^Hear, hear !) 

Mr. C. Forbes said, his health had for 
some time past been so indiflerent, that 
he bad been unable to take any part in the 
proceedings of the Court. He could not, 
however, avoid attending on this occasion ; 
for this was the moment, in Which every 
man, who felt interested for the welfare of 
Indiil, ought to stand forward, and never 
cease in his efforts untHIie had mreompHsh- 
ed those objects^ ' w'hich "were essentially 
necessary to her w'elfar?. It appeared to 
him that a more important question than 
that now at issue could scarcely be con- 
ceived ; and aB die interest that could be 
exerted, both -in' and out of that Court, 
ought to Ite exerted in defence of the Com- 
pany’s rights. - What had fallen from foe 
Hon. Chairman, and his proposttiOT for 
adjournment, appeared to him to be ex- 
tremely proper, and would prevent him 
from offering a motion to foe Court, which 
otherwise be meant to have submitted. 
But he suggested whether, in foe interim 
eff adjournment, it would not be advisable 
to refer the papers to a select Committee of 
Proprietors, who would make such a re- 
port on their contents as might appear ne- 
cessary. He merely threw this out for the 
consideration of the Court, without mean- 
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ing to interfere with the Hon. Chainuan’s 
motion. Since the correspondence had 
been read, he was more satisfied than ever 
that the intention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, supported by the Legislature, was 
to crush India, by giving an undue pre- 
ference to the West-India Colonies. {Hear, 
hear ! ) It was quite impossible tliat they 
could shut their eyes to the general infe~ 
rence which must be drawn from the cor- 
respondence just laid before the Court. 
It appeared that, except certain trifling 
verbal modifications from the Bill brought 
forward in the House of Commons, there 
was no change whatever in the character or 
principle of the measure wliich had been 
read to them. Those modifications seem- 
ed to him to refer to mere verbal altera- 
tions j they were of no importance, and did 
not, in the slightest degree, affect the prin- 
ciples of the measure. He felt all those 
serious objections, which every man con- 
nected witli India must feel, to giving free 
admission, in every possible w^ay, to the 
private-trader to participate in the trade of 
India, while no reciprocal advantage was 
given to the Company, Why refuse to 
India-built shipping that general benefit 
which the Directors required? No man 
who knew him, and who knew the senti- 
ments he had held on the subject of free 
trade to India for the last ten years, could 
suppose that he entertained opinions hostile 
to Ae principles of free-trade, generally : 
he was, on the contrary, a decided friend 
to them ; but he confessed that he did not 
understand that description of free trade, 
which gave all the advantages to one side. 
{Hear, hear!) The shipping of tbb coun- 
try were admitted freely to the East- Indies. 
They were allowed, most properly, to 
carry out the manufactures and produce of 
Great Britain, and, in return, they re- 
ceived a variety of valuable articles. That 
free trade had been of great advantage to 
this country. But what return had been 
made for that advantage ? Why, in return, 
heavy duties had been laid on the produce 
of India. An extravagant duty had been 
imposed on cotton, which, he knew, had 
been reduced within the last twelve months ; 
but still he conceived the duty on that ar- 
ticle to be much greater, even now, than 
it ought to be, with reference to what was 
charged on American cotton. Then, with 
respect to East-India sugar, there was 
good ground of complaint. {Hear, hear!) 
That article formed a great proportion of 
the export from India ; and, at the present 
moment, he considered that the duty im- 
posed on it, and the regulations under 
which it was placed, operated as a prohibi- 
tion against its consumption in this coun- 
try. {Hear, hear!) They must recollect, 
that, some time ago, a bill had been 
brought into the House, which created a 
good deal of discussion ; that bill, by a 
«de-wind, imposed a duty of five shillings 


per cwt. on East-India sugar. TTie mea- 
sure referred to clayed sugars, to such 
sugars as the custom-house officers might 
think had undergone some manufacturing 
Jwncess. When the act was passed, he 
thouglit it was under the assurance of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of his 
Majesty’s Government, that it was not 
meant to introduce any new regulations. 
The bill appeared to him, however, to be 
most dangerous ; and he understood that, 
within these few days, a regulation had 
been adopted at the custom-house, by 
which all East-India sugars were con- 
sidered as clayed sugars. The conse- 
quence must be to overthrow, entirely, the 
btide between this country and India in 
cottons and sugars. If Government were 
determined to adhere to this additional 
duty, and to this new regulation at the 
custom-house, it would be tantamount to 
a prohibition of the trade in cotton and 
sugar between this country and India. 
What consequence would ensue ? The 
conseijuence must be a deep and serious 
injury to the trade and manufactures of 
England. At present, the manufacturers 
of this country bad a great deal to do for 
the India market, which encouraged the 
fabrication of large quantities of articles. 
But it would be found impossible to carry 
on that trade, if India produce were taxed 
so high, as to prevent its being taken in 
exchange, for the purpose of being intro- 
duced into the English market. It was a 
grave question how far it was possible, 
under these circumstances, to bring back 
returns in produce, even supposing that 
proper stations were found in this country 
for its reception. If, then, produce could 
not be received for our manufactures, w’hat 
must be the necessary consequence ? The 
consequence must be, that India would be 
drained of the precious metals; and if 
they allowed India to be so drained of its 
specie, every mercantile man must per- 
ceive the mischievous effects which must 
follow. It was reported, at this moment, 
that there an Indiaman on her way 

home laden with specie, to meet that pait 
of the India debt which was payable in this 
country. Tliis was a part of the system 
which might be dispensed wdth, if the trade 
in East-India sugar were not placed on 
tliat footing on which it stood at present. 
If the Company were enabled, by a re- 
duction of duties, which were now tanta- 
mount to a prohibition, to bring home sugar, 
cotton, and other goods, for profitable sale 
in this country, diey would save the ex- 
pense of procuring specie, which was a 
point ofconsiderable importance at the pre- 
sent moment. The Company were certainly- 
subjected to an immense loss by bringing 
home specie, which also had a tendency to 
distress India. Why, he asked, should a 
preference be shewn to the West- Indies? 
What trade had the West- Indies which tlie 
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East did not possess? He, however, was 
far from b^g an enemy to die West-India 
interest. I^t it not be smd, as was always 
the case in another House, if a man rose 
and spoke in favour of East-India sugar, < 
and complained of the disadvantages with 
which that article had to contend, that he 
was therefore an enemy to the West- 
India interest ? Most assuredly he enter- 
tained no such feeling ; on the contrary, 
he was extremely sorry to see a large and 
respectalde body of men sink into a state of 
difficulty, from which he thought it would 
be impossible to extricate them; except, 
indeed, the Legislature of the country 
could persuade the people to buy only West- 
India sugars and West-lndia produce 
of all sorts, and to pay the West-In- 
dia planters their own price for them. One 
of the arguments urged in favour of the 
West- India interest was, that certain re- 
strictions were imposed on their trade by 
the existing state of our commercial laws : 
the Court must, however, be aware, that 
a Bill (the West-India Trade Bill) was 
now in progress through the Legislature, 
which went to remove the evil complained 
of. He was glad to find one great restric- 
tion removed j and he, for one, would be 
extremely happy to remove all commercial 
restrictions, on principles of reciprocal ad- 
vantage. Uhe Bill to which he had alluded 
would, generally, effect a great deal of 
good, and effiect it in such a manner that 
no Interest would have a right to com- 
plain. As that was the case, one of the 
principal reasons which induced the West- 
India merchants to call for a duty to pro- 
tect thrir interest against that of the £ast- 
India trader was completely done away. 
In fairness, therefore, he thought that the 
immense duty levied on East-India sugars 
should, he did not mean to say be entirely 
removed, but should be partially remitted 
next year, so as to give East-India sugar 
a fair chance in the market. It was, he 
conceived, infamous and shameful, that 
the new regul^ion, by which East-India 
sugar was set down as clayed sugar, should 
be enforced, f Hear, hear fj It was quite 
clear that, at the present day, the interests 
of die East-Indies were more and more 
teendied on. When they were asked to 
open the IndP*. trade, they cheerfully 
went hand in band with the ship-owners, 
aldiough they were told at the time that 
they were cutdng their own throats. He 
bad ever been friendly to a free trade, on a 
just and proper footing, and therefore he 
did not regret the part he took on that 
occasion. Indeed, under similar circum- 
stances, he would act over again he had 
done. But he was mortiBed to Bnd that 
the moment the Company had opened the 
trade to India, the merchants and ship- 
owners, who were thus benefited, endea- 
voured to drive the East-India merchants 
and East-India shipping out of the trade 


^together. They manoeuvred a Bill 
through Parliament which gave them a 
right to proceed from port to port in Eu- 
rope, from thence to any port in the Eas^ 
and back again to the Continent. That 
Bill, he believed, passed without the know- 
ledge of any individual in that Court. It 
was not, he understood, submitted to any 
person interested in its provisions, nor was 
it properly laid before the Court till it had 
become an Act of the Legislature. That 
Bill, like others of a most objectionable 
nature, was introduced at the close of a 
session, when members of the House of 
Commons were desirous of retiring from 
the fatigues of public duty. Such was the 
case with the present measure : the same 
attempt was now making. Why should 
this Bill be forced forward in the month of 
June ? Why had it not been introduced 
earlier ? Where w’as the necessity, alluded 
to by the Board of Control in their cor- 
respondence, for hurrying the Bill through 
Parliament in the present session ? He 
trusted it would not be allowed to pass in 
this session ; yes, he hoped that the Court 
would protest decidedly against it ; and he 
thought a motion to this effect : “ ITiat 
this Court meant to oppose, by every 
means in their power, the progress of the 
Bill, in the present session,” ought to be 
agreed to. The weight of interest, and the 
extent of talent, which they all knew the 
Court of Directors possessed (and which, 
when exhibited on a late occasion, had 
proved what might be effected by ability 
and industry) ought now to be brought 
into action ; and be had no doubt what- 
ever that the Court of Proprietors would 
give the Executive Body all the support 
which their efforts demanded and deserved. 
But their mere mercantile interests were 
not alone at stake ; interests of infinitely 
more importance would be affected by 
this measure — the interests of India, as 
part of the British Empire. {Hear, hear !) 
This brought him to another part of the 
question, which, comparatively speaking, 
left the other behind, as a matter of little 
or no value. This Bill, it should be ob- 
served, did not affect the Company as mer- 
chants or manufacture!^ alone, and he was 
astonished to find, in the Correspondence, 
so little notice taken of that paramount 
point, he meant the i nterests of 1 00,000,000 
of their Indian subjects. {Hear, hear!) 
It was, therefore, in their capacity as 
sovereigns of India, that he called on the 
Court to stand forward and protect those 
subjects, {Hear, hear !) Was it fair to 
let tlie manufactures of this country ^ out 
to India, displacing the native manufac- 
tures, and throwing thousands of people 
out of employment, while at the same 
time the produce and manufactures o> 
India were by prohibitory duties refused 
admission into rhis country? (Hear, 
hear !) This view of the subject was all 
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important. He was sorry to see cotton and 
sugar shadded by enormous duties, and he 
would resist them. But let the Court 
suppose, for a moment, that the Company 
demanded that there should be laid on Bri- 
tish manufacture, imported into India, the 
same duties which have been imposed on 
Bast- India cotton and sugars brought to 
this country, would not such an attempt 
be resisted? would it not be opposed, 
inch by inch? Most unquestionably it 
would. The levying of a single farthing 
of duty would be exclaimed against as a 
monstrous injustice; such a proposition 
would be indignantly rejected. The ma- 
nufacturers would be up in arms against 
the Company ; the table of the House of 
Commons would be covered with petitions; 
and their voice, and the voice of those 
connected with them, would not be heard 
amidst the general outcry, (/ifar, hear ! ) 
He bad remarked that, on almost every 
public question, those who spoke longest 
and loudest, and with the greatest violence, 
were sure to prevail, f A laugh ! ) He was 
sorry to say it, but that was really the fact. 
In Parliamentary influence die Bast- 
Indies were not on a par with the West. 
The West-Indies were extremely power- 
ful in the House of Commons. When any 
application, advantageous to their interest, 
was made in Parliament, the IMinister lis- 
tened to it with attention. They had meet- 
ings, not only in the House of Commons, 
but out of it. and measures were very 
often settled out of doors, of which the 
Bast-India interest knew nothinguntilthey 
appeared in the shape of a Bill, or of a set 
of Resolutions. Ihe East-India interest, 
he repeated, was not at all properly repre- 
sented in tile House of Commons ; and 
wash not to be lamented, that such a body 
as the Bast-India population, consisting 
of 100,000,000 had not ^ zealous and 
efficient body to watch over their in- 
terests in Parliament ? He hoped all those 
whom he addressed would seethe necessity 
of acquiring strength in the House of 
Commons ; and when he saw so many 
gentlemen, both behind and before the 
bar, who from their wealth, talents, and 
character, were very well entitled to sit in 
Parliament, he felt extremely sorry that a 
greater number of them bad not seats in 
ffie House of Commons. It might lie 
considered too severe a qualification to call 
on the Directors to provide themselves 
with seats in Parliament {Jvear and laughs 
ter/), but he thought it would be very 
good policy, if they were so provided. 
Indeed, he was of opinion, that if the 
Proprietors were called on to assist in 
enabling the Directors to take that step, it 
would not be considered any very heavy 
burden. {Hear, hear!) Such a measure 
would be a very wise one. There was one 
p(^t which shewed the immense benefit 
that had accrued to this country from 
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opening the trade to India, that ought to 
be strongly dwelt on to the Board of Con- 
trol; he alluded to the improvement of 
the cotton manufacture. It appeared 
from a paper laid before the House of 
Commons, that in the year 1794 the 
value of cotton goods exported to India 
was dfcl56; in 1813, it had extended to 
£180,000; and, in 1818, five years after 
the opening of the trade, it amounted to 
j^701,000 ; so that the trade had increased 
six-fold in. five years ; and, at the present 
moment, the manufactured goods exported 
to India could not amount to less than 
£ 1 , 000,000 sterling annually, Tlie extent 
to which the cotton trade might be carried 
was incalculable ; it might soon be made 
so advantageous as to employ all the looms 
in Great Britain. The native population 
had a partiality forour cotton manufactures, 
which appeared almost inexplicable. Was 
it fit that such a branch of commerce should 
be cliecked ? and annihilated it assuredly 
would be, if restrictive measures were 
persevered in. They could not expect to 
dispose of their cotton goods in India, if 
they were prevented from taking, in re- 
turn, the produce of that country. They 
had been informed in this correspondence, 
that they were called on to allow a small 
class of ships to proceed to India, as “a 
boon” to the British shipping interest, 
\Vhen that boon was demanded, why 
should not justice be done to the India 
ship-owner ? He did not, in the abstract, 
object to the admission of those small 
ships ; but they ought to inquire whether 
the effect of conceding this point would 
not be, to drive all the small India-built 
ships out of the market, and thus to destroy 
the trade of the native ship-builder, and of 
the native timber-merchant. Were they 
not to expect that small ships would 
sent out for sale from England, and thim 
gradually sliut out the natives from this 
branch of industry ? It was, he under- 
stood, in contemplation to send out West- 
India rum to Bengal ; indeed, he be- 
lieved that some had been shipped there, 
and it was calculated that it sold profitably. 
Now, he asked, was this fair to India ? The 
West-India merchant might send his pro- 
duce to India, but the East-India trader 
could not introduce hii produce to Great 
Britain. Their Government in India had 
not the power to prevent this : they could 
not lay a duty on the importation of We^ 
India rum at Calcutta ; and, he d^nand- 
ed, was it fair to be called on to take thrir 
rum, at the same time that they were 
endeavouring to keep Bast-India sugar 
out of the home market ? As to the state 
of the British shipping interest, which wos 
adduced as the reason why this “boon** 
should be granted, hewouldonly say, that 
the shipping-interest of India never waa 
so low as at present. Not less than 
40,000 tons of shipping were lying unoe- 
VoL. XIV. X 
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cupied in Bengal, and a large quantity of 
tonnage was in the same situation at Bom- 
bay, and yet it was at this moment they 
were requested to grant a “ boon*^ to the 
British shipping interest, which must aug- 
ment the distress that prevailed in India. 
How was that shipping to which he had 
alluded situated ? It was literally rotting ; 
but not a word was said about it. And 
why ? Because those who were interested 
were not constantly boring IMinisters, and 
pointing out their distress^ The £ast- 
India interest was, in fact, suffering in 
silence. But the moment any thing af- 
fected the West-India planters, the mo- 
ment any thing favourable to them was to 
be gained, they stood forward as a body 
and demanded it ; and sorry he was, that 
the same course was not pursued by the 
Company. The great object appeared to 
be, to sacrifice the East-India interests to 
those of the West- Indies and the ship- 
owners of this countrj'. In the course of 
his address, he had, perhaps, said some 
things that did not bear on the subject, and 
he might also have omitted topics of im- 
portance ; but he would repeat to the 
Court, that they ought to consider, most 
seriously, the situation in which tlie E^t- 
India interest was placed, and they ought 
not to lose a moment in devising the best 
means for its defence. When His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers came forward and asked 
for a “ boon,” forsuch they acknowledged 
it to be, it was fitting that the Company 
should in return say, “ give us, not a boon, 
but give us justice ! ’ ’ They ought not 
only to say this, but to insist on it ; and, 
if they did so, they would accomplish their 
object. He was determined not to leave the 
House any night w'hile this Bill was pend- 
ing, until the Speaker left the Chair. It 
should not be forced privately through the 
House; and, if it could not be crushed in 
the bud, it should at least be put an end to 
for the present session. {Hear, hear/) 
It had been introduced in the month of 
June, when bills, of by no means so im- 
portant a nature, had been merely brought 
in, laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed for the consideration of members 
during the recess. When he first saw a 
notice of the Bill on the orders of the day, 
he asked what it was about ? and he was 
told that it was some matter of course ; 
something relative to the warehousing or 
bonding system. But what was his as- 
tonishment, when he saw Mr. Wjmn rise 
in his place, between one and two in the 
morning, and move the resolutions on 
which that Bill was to be founded ! He 
asked, whether the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man bad taken care of the shipping in- 
terest of India, and he was answered, “ O 
yes ! the shipping interest of India would 
be taken good care of!” Now he did not 
like any thing concealed or under the bush. 
He wished all Parliamentary measures to 
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be open and avowed. It turned out that 
the shipping interest of India had not been 
taken care of. And why, because the 
Minister was attacked by a strong body of 
the British shipping interest. He repeat- 
ed, that the Company demanded noting 
but justice; and, while they had the 
power to do so, they ought to insist on it. 
If they surrendered 'wdthout some equiva- 
lent the boon that w'as now required, fresh 
encroachments would be daily made on 
their rights. They ought to lose no op- 
portunity to require justice for India ; and, 
as sovereigns of India, he implored them 
to protect their subjects. That was the 
important part of the question ; compared 
with it, all the rest dwindled into a mere 
bagatelle! {Hear, hear !). 

Mr. Carmthers said, he would, with the 
permission of the Court, trust for a few 
minutes to their indulgence. He knew 
how valuable their time was, and he felt 
how bountiful of it they had been to the 
Hon. Proprietor who had last spoken ; 
therefore, it would be inexcusable if he 
detained them long. That Hon. Pro- 
prietor, from his connection \>ith India, 
from his \\ ealth and talents, was likely to 
make a considerable impression on the 
Court. He did not, however, mean to 
follow him through his observations on 
the situation of India, nor to offer any re- 
marks on the difference that was made be- 
tween East and West-India sugars; but, 
as a Proprietor of East-India stock, he 
would not suffer the assertion of the 
Hon. Gentleman, tliat it was the in- 
tention of the Legislature to support one 
class of individuals at the expense of the 
inter^ts of another, and contrary to the 
principle? of justice,” to go forth to the 
public without contradiction. He believed 
that Ministers meant to do no such tiling. 
He was sure that it was their intention, 
as it was their duty, to act fairly by all 
parries. They were now much less likely 
to err than before, since they would be 
enlightened by the observations of the 
Hon. Proprietor in his place in the House 
of Commons. He thanked the Hon. 
ftoprietor for the consideration which, he 
said, he would in future give to East- 
India subjects ; he thanked him for his de- 
termination to extend, as far as he could, 
the influence of the Company in the 
House of Commons, as well as for the 
zeal and industry with which he was pre- 
pared at present to defend the interests of 
the Company in Parliament ; but he must 
protest against its going abroad to the 
world, that His Majesty’s Government 
acted on a system of favoritism. 

Mr. D. Robertson said, unaccustomed 
as he was to address a public meeting, and 
considering the importance of the present 
question to tlie Indian empire, and to the 
community at large, lie confessed that he 
was a little embarrassed in coming forward 
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on this occasion. Feeling, however, the 
liberality with which the Hon. Cliairman 
had invited gentlemen to state their opi- 
nions, he would attempt briefly to shew 
how important this subject was to the 
whole country ; and, in doing so, he could 
not throw out of his view the general 
state of the commercial world, at home 
and aijroad. When peace was concluded, 
and the Charter was renewed, the cry of 
the manufacturers — a cry which, he be- 
lieved, washeard too much in all quarters — 
was to throw open the trade- No doubt 
the theory of “free trade” was very good, 
if all kingdoms were on the same footing. 
But, would the Netherlands and France 
allow England to compete with them? 
They would not, and, if those countries did 
not protect their commerce and manufac- 
tures, they would not be so flourishing as 
they now were. Great Britain ought to 
follow the example. Considering bow our 
population were housed, clothed, paid, and 
fed, it was impossible that this country 
could enter into competition with the 
manufactures of the Continent, where the 
people received low wages, and were con- 
tent with spare food : therefore, he was 
for protecting English manufactures gene- 
rally, against the manufactures of other 
nations. In considering the general state 
of commerce, they must be struck with the 
important advantages that were likely to 
be derived from the newly-acquired free- 
dom of South America. When the United 
States separated from the mother country 
(an event w'hich many of them must recol- 
lect), her population was 2,300,000 souls; 
her trade with this country amounted 
annually to ^2,500,000. In 1812, her 
population was bet\>een 8 and 9,000,000, 
and her trade amounted to £12,000,000. 
This shewed the importance of cultivating 
commercial relations with free states, and 
getting hold of their infant trade. Our 
trade to Portugal and the Brazils was 
anoUier proof of the benefits to be derived 
from a commercial connection with free 
states. Previous to our introduction to 
the Brazils, about eleven or twelve years 
ago, the whole trade to Brazil and Portu- 
gal amounted to £'800,000 per annum. 
It was now upwards of £4,000,000. Be- 
fore tlie disturbances in the South Ameri- 
can colonies, the United States carried on 
a trade w’ith them to the amount of 
£4,000,000 annually, and tlie mother- 
country to the amount of £18,000,000. 
He had no doubt but that, by proper 
management, the whole, or the greater part 
of that £22,000,000 would come to this 
country. , Was not this of importance to 
the commercial and monied interest ? 
Here it was that capital abounded, and to 
those who possessed capital and enterprize, 
an expansive field of commerce was open- 
ed, which appeared to have no limit. The 
Hon. Proprietor then expatiated on tlit 


vast importance of our trade with the set- 
tlements on the opposite shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. There was a population of 
23,000,000 ; and, as there were very few, 
if any harbours, they could not build ships 
for themselves. 'fhe trade, therefore, 
must fall into our hands ; and, in order to 
secure it, he thought it would be proper to 
give every facility to the Eastern trade. 
A trade, to the amount of £2,000,000, was 
already carried on with these parts ; but, in 
the hands of the Cmnpany, it must be 
greatly increased. With that view', he 
thought farther concession beyond those 
now given ought to be granted • but then 
the Company ought to receive concessions 
inreturn ; because he could notconsider the 
interests of the Company as distinct from 
those of the nation at largo, [Hear, hear !) 
The Hon. Proprietor next alluded to the 
great extension of our trade in the Eastern 
Archipelago ; and observed, that it would be 
stillmore extended if they could procure re- 
turns. In that, how'ever,they were limited, 
by the non-admission of our ships into 
China, which was the country that con- 
sumed most of the produce of those islands. 
He then pointed out the benefit that would 
occur by opening a trade with Cochio, 
Siam, and Tonquin, comprising a popula- 
tion of 50,000,000. But that trade could 
not be carried on, unless they were allowed 
to proceed to China for cargoes ; the com- 
merce of Tonquin, Cochin, and Siam 
being with China, it was necessary that 
the trade should be so opened, as to enable 
the merchant to procure cargoes of Chinese 
produce, which he could traffic with those 
states. By this means only could com- 
merce be cairied on witli those oriental 
countries ; and, were it once set on foot, 
it was capable of very great increase. A 
trade would thus be opened with Asia, 
which we never possessed before ; at pre- 
sent, a mere circuitous trade was carried 
on. The sources of trade to which he had 
referred were of very great importance to 
the prosperity of the cotton manufacture, 
now that the raw material was brought 
home to this country, fabricated here, and 
then exported to the East. That branch 
of commerce, though formerly of inferior 
importance, was now of very considerable 
importance. The basis he would adopt, 
for the purpose of facilitating the extension 
of trade, would be this : he would con- 
tract the Company’s special limits for 
licenses, and he would propose that no 
license should be required for ships pro- 
ceeding to the Company’s principal settle- 
ments. When Americans and otlier foreign- 
ers were allowed to touch at them, with- 
out any license, he could not see why 
British merchants should be placed on a 
different footing. He admitted, however, 
that it would be prudent and proper to 
protect their minor out-ports, by not al- 
lowing them to be visited, except !>▼ yin 
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tue of a special license. He would also 
recommend, that the Birman empire 
should be the limit to the east, as the 
Indus was to the west, with respect to 
special licenses. In the Birman Empire 
there were 15,000,0C0 of people prepared 
to consume the manufactures of Eng- 
land, and to give their own in return. 
All other nations went there freely, and 
why should this nation only be excluded ? 
He would allow the trade, generally, to be 
carried on like that of Americans, 
without license, except in the case of the 
minor ports. Ships, he conceived, ought 
to be allowed to proceed to China. They 
all knew the Americans went there ; and 
they roust not argue, from the misfortunes 
that had recently occurred, that it would 
be improper to suffer private vessels to 
proce^ to that country; because they 
must be aware, that the circumstances of 
whicli he spoke had nothing to do with 
commercial regulations. ♦ Tlie Company 
might place such restrictions on ships 
going to China, as would obviate ^1 
danger. By pursuing this plan, a most 
extensive trade might be carried on with 
the Eastern Archipelago and the South 
American colonies, highly beneficial to the 
shipping interest, and to the country at 
large. The most ample means would be 
afforded for the development of our com- 
mercial resources; and he believed that 
nothing more could be done to secure our 
commercial prosperity. 

Mr. S, Dixon conceived, that it would 
be extremely unwise to come to any de- 
cision on a proposition, which made such 
a breach in what were heretofore called 
then exclusive rights, until the Proprietors 
had a fair opportunity of satisfying tlieir 
minds on the subject: for that purpose, 
he thought it would be advisable to have 
the correspondence printed, and placed in 
the hands of the Proprietors. The gen- 
tleman who opened this discussion observ- 
ed, that the East-India interest was not 
represented in Parliament, and he wished 
the Directors to be accommodated with 
seats there. He would (to parody a line 
frem an old song), have 

“ Twenty-four Directors all on a row.” 
(Laughter.) And for what purpose ? To 
forget their duty to the community at 
large (for Members of Parliament were 
elected to take care of the general interests 
of the country), in order that they might 
support the claim of a particular body, 
against the rest of the empire. If their 
interests were to be particularly supported 
in Parliament, be protested against leaving 
all the labour with the Court of Directors, 
who had a great deal of other business on 


* Alhidtnt; to the accjdeutai death of a Chinese 
woman, and 'he giving up of an American sea- 
man, who was, inconsequence, e\€cutcd bv the 

Chinese. 


their hands. Some proportion of the pro- 
tecting party ought to be taken from his 
(the Proprietor’s) side of the bar ; and, as 
he bad nothing else to do, he would put in 
his claim to become one of their represen- 
tatives. (Laughter.) He was surprised at 
the absence of those great luminaries, who 
formerly shone in that part of the Court.* 
(Laughter.) He could not suppose that 
th^ lay in wait for the purpose of coming 
forward, at a future period, and saying 
if the concessions turned out to be mis- 
chievous, “ Thank God ! we had nothing 
to do with the business ! You have made 
a mistake, and you must correct it as 
well as you can.” The Hon. Proprie- 
tor who first spoke had said, that be 
was no enemy to the West-India interests. 
He believed he was not, but he recom- 
mended that to be done, which, if effected, 
would almost totally ruin tliat interest. 
He (Mr. Dixon) bad been for half a cen- 
tury in the West-India trade, and, he must 
say, that if the dead freight, or dead weight, 
of which gentlemen had spoken, were 
placed on the backs of the West-India mer- 
chants, it would, along wdth the burdens 
by which they were already oppressed, 
crush them to death. Standing in that 
place, he must say, that it would not be 
quite correct, if they looked solely to 
the East-India interest. The West-India 
Colonies had been nurtured and supported 
by the Legislature ; and, he believed, they 
had been found highly beneficial to the 
mother-country ; they ought not, therefore, 
to be totally forgotten. 

Mr. Ricarde regretted the absence of 
the gentlemen who usually spoke from 
that part of the Court, and more particu- 
larly of Mr. Hume, who was obliged to 
attend a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and could not, in consequence, 
take a part in the discussion ; he hoped, 
however, that the Court would favour him 
w'ith their attention while he made a few 
observations. ITie Hon. Proprietor who 
had just spoken had very properly observ- 
ed, that, in the House of Commons, the 
intermit of the public only should be look- 
ed to ; that the Members of that House 
ought not to be swayed by a partiality for 
the East or the West-India interest. He 
Emitted that it ought to be so ; but that 
man must be blind, who would say, that 
the House of Commons, as now constitut- 
ed, performed its duty in that immaculate 
manner which the Hon. Proprietor de- 
scribed. 

Mr. Lotendes rose to order. 

Mr. Ricardo assured the Court he would 
not say another w ord on the sublet. An 
Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Robertson) seemed 
to be adverse to opening a free-trade with 
all European stat^. If that were the 


* Mr. Hume and Mr. R. Jackson were not in 
i-Ourt, 
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question before the Court, be would wil- 
lingly meet him on the subject. But the 
question was not, whether France or 
Spain should be allowed to enter into the 
India trade ; it was one which entirely con- 
cerned English interests. The Gentleman 
who opened the debate, said ho asked only 
for justice and equality ; he wished to be 
placed on the same footing as tlie West- 
India merchant; he did not seek for a 
monopoly. In those views he (Mr. Ri- 
cardo) entirely concurred; and, if he 
wanted to prove their truth and policy, he 
would refer to the speech of the Hon. 
Proprietor (Mr. Robertson) ; for be had 
shewn that, by taking oif restrictions, the 
trade to the Brazils and to the free-states 
of South America had increased in a 
wonderful degree ; and, in doing so, he 
had himself pronounced the warmest eu- 
logium on unrestricted trade. He thought 
no country could trade advantageously, if 
she placed restrictions on the commodities 
with which any state, to whom she was 
commerdally related, could furnish her. 
It was in vain for the Company to think of 
sending their goods to India, unless they 
could take what India was enabled to af- 
ford in return. {Hear, hear!) This po- 
sition was so clear and self-evident, that 
he wondered any man could doubt it. 
If all restrictions were removed from the 
commerce of the country, and it was left 
to pursue that course which its own active 
principle would strike out, it would, most 
assur^y increase in an almost infinite 
degree. He had no hostility to the West- 
India interest ; on the contriy^, he partici- 
pated in the feelings of regret which their 
sufferings excited; and if he could assist 
them, without doing so at the expense of 
others, he would not be found tardy in 
affording relief : but he would not sup- 
port them at the expense of other interests. 
The buying their sugar at an advanced 
price was not the only disadvantage which 
tlie country suffered from the system. For 
his own part, he would give to them the 
difference in price between the East-India 
and the West-India sugar, as a gratuity, 
rather than suffer this unjust privilege 
should be granted to the West-India In- 
dia interest. {Hear, hear!) An Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Carruthers) had protest- 
ed against the charge that had been level- 
led at his Majesty’s Ministers, who were 
said to entertain the intention of giving to 
one class of persons an unjust advantage 
over another. That Hon. Gent, seemed 
to have a very high opinion of his Majes- 
ty’s Government. Perhaps he also thought 
that they meant well. But Gentlemen 
must shut their eyes, if they did not per- 
ceive, that Ministers were not unfrequently 
obliged to favour particular interests. 
The power some bodies possessed, the 
clamour they raised, the interest they 
commanded in the House of Commons, 


frequently compelled Ministers to adopt a 
course which they did not think a proper 
one. They had an instance of this in the 
last week. A bill, altering the naviga- 
tion laws, was passing through the House, 
and Ministers wanted to carry a clause 
relative to the importation of thrown silk ; 
but, with all their efforts, they ^.ere un- 
able to succeed. In tliat case Ministers 
could not carry a point, v\hich appeared 
to him to be correct. He wished to see a 
House of Commons free from part)’, 
where the interest of the public would 
alone be considered, in which a deaf ear 
would be turned to all partial application. 
{Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Tucker begged leave to address the 
Court, in the absetice of those great lumi- 
naries to whom the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Dixon) had alluded. He had no wish to 
take the House of Commons by storm ; 
but he should be extremely glad to see the 
East-India interest, and particularly the 
interest of the natives of India, as contra- 
distinguished from that of British subjects, 
a little more attended to in Parliament. 
The Directors had, on this occasion, made 
a manly and honourable stand ; he wished, 
however, that it had been a little more 
energetic, with reference to one point—he 
meant as to the duty on East-India sugar. 
They ought to do all that in them lay to 
introduce East-India produce into this 
country'; and the duty he had just mention- 
ed militated very much against that object. 
There were various interests affecte d by 
that duty. In the first place, the great 
body of sugar consumers were concerned. 
They all had a sweet tooth, and he hoped 
the pressure of this duty on them would be 
represented in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere. Unfortunately, however, there 
W'as another interest, which found it neces- 
sary to oppose the introduction of East- 
India sugar; although, if it were permitted, 
he had been told that the consumption 
would be doubled or quadrupled, and, in- 
stead of paying fivepence-halfpenny or six- 
pence per pound, it would not cost more 
than tvvopence-halfpenny or tlireepence per 
pound. This was a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished.” Doubtless, there- 
fore, the British consumer had a very great 
interest, in common with all those who, 
like himself, contended for a relaxation of 
the duty on East-India sugar. They did 
not, however, stand forth to oppose or op- 
press any interest. They claimed equality, 
they demanded justice ; and tliey maintained 
it to be highly desirable, that the British 
consumer should have his sugar at a 
cheaper rate, 'lliei e was no doubt eff the 
capability of India to produce sugar to 
almost any extent. There was no part of 
the Beng^ district tliat w as not calculated 
to supply that article in great abundance. 
Now, if there were an increased consump- 
tion of the community’, by pui'suing a more 
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liberal course of policy, their West- India 
friends would not suffer. If instead of 
two or three hundred thousand hogsheads 
of sugar, six or seven hundred thousand 
were annually consumed, they must comein 
for a share, though they would not possess a 
monopoly of the market. The next parties 
interested were the shipping agents, mer- 
chants, and others employed directly in 
the trade to India. It was particularly de- 
sirable that this class of persons should be 
assisted, because it would enable them to 
employ a greater number of seamen, and to 
keep afloat a greater quantity of shipping. 
He thought the Hon. Gentleman who 
commenced the debate made out a fair case 
for the East-India shipping interest. He 
shewed that they were a body suffering as 
much as any set of men in this country or 
elsewhere; they suffered, not merely as 
persons interested in ships, but as persons 
interested in docks and warehouses. The 
third party concerned consisted of the Bri- 
tish manufacturer. Tlie Hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Forb^) had satisfactorily proved the 
growth of the export trade to India, more 
particularly in cottons. Tliis was a branch 
of trade of the greatest importance. From 
a very small sum it had, in a few years, 
approached to millions. But if restrictive 
duties were continued, that trade must fail. 
The English merchant sent our cotton ma- 
nufactures to India, where they were well 
received* The Indian said, This is a 
very desirable traffic ; the articles are 
gO(^, and the price low: I will take them 
to any extent.” Here, then, there was an 
opening for an extension of the cotton 
trade amongst a population of 100,000,000. 
The East-Indian proffered his sugar in pay- 
mentj but it was returned to him. He 
was told by the British merchant that he 
could not take it, since there was a duty of 
£200 per cent, imposed on it, which pre- 
vented that commodity from being con- 
sumed in England, Government intending 
to give a monopoly to another interest. 
How, then, wastJie trade to be carried on? 
All trade resolved itself ultimately into 
barter, and barter was here, in the very out- 
set, prevented. They had heard of minis- 
ters (he spoke not of his Majesty’s present 
ministers) “ playing fantastic tricks before 
high heaven.” But what would be thought 
of a Government that dared openly to pro- 
pose a duty of j£'200 per cent, on the ex- 
portation of cottons from this country? 
Would they not be looked upon as fools or 
as traitors? And yet, was not this tax 
upon sugar in reality a tax upon British 
manufactures? The English merchant 
must feel, and say, w'hen the East-Indian 
offered him his produce : “ If you cannot 
pay me for my manufactures, except in 
sugar, which is loaded with a duty of ^200 
per cent., why then I must keep them.” 
{Hear, hear /) Hie fourth inteixist that 
felt the effects of this ^system was the Bri- 


tish Indian capitalist. They had, unfortu- 
nately, their funds locked up in India, 
without the probability of being able to 
bring them to this country. They had, it 
was true, sugar and other articles, but these 
they were prevented from sending to Eng- 
land, except at a ruinous loss ; and bullion, 
it was well knowm, could not be transmitted 
to this country for a continuance. A mil- 
lion or two might be sent home in the 
course of two or three years ; but there, 
he believed, the remittances must stop. A 
portion of the precious metals was neces- 
sary to meet that part of the Indian debt 
which was payable in England ; but, in- 
dependent of that, specie was requisite to 
meet the interest and capital of loans, the 
building of docks, warehouses, &c. in In- 
dia. This capital he estimated at about 
;fef3,800,000 sterling ; besides which there 
were the savings made by all the public 
functionaries in India. This estimate was 
formed with a good deal of attention, and 
was founded on various documents. He 
dill not, however, mean to say, that it was 
an estimate which could be exactly relied 
on ; but it was matter of notoriety, that a 
very large sum was due to the British- 
India capitalist by the Company. Of that, 
the interest of the debt formed a very con- 
siderable item : he believed it was about 
£2,000,000. He could not say what was 
due to persons in this country ; but he had 
reason to think that the amount was very 
considerable. Tlie Hon. Chairman had, on 
a former day, congratulated the Court 
that, by the application of the magic wand 
of our present most distinguished Gover- 
nor-general, one million of the interest of 
the debt was transferred from the shoulders 
of the Company to the shoulders of other 
persons. Those who were debtors had, 
indeed, some right to rejoice at the effects 
of that magic wand ; but those who hap- 
pened to be creditors had no cause to 
thank the Governor-general for his cele- 
brated flnancial operation. He (Mr. 
Tucker), at the time it was mentioned, felt 
no wish to disturb the harmony and una- 
nimity which appeared to prevail with re- 
spect to the vote of thanks then proposed ; 
he, therefore, said nothing, although he 
thought a good deal of bad taste was dis- 
played in bringing forward that particular 
subject ; because he knew that many par- 
ties were suffering from the measure that 
had been so much praised. To demand 
thanks for an injury was rather uncommon : 
it was like the Emperor of Morocco, who 
pierced his slave with a dart, and expected 
him whom he had wounded submissively 
to return the weapon. It was the most un- 
fortunate topic that could possibly have 
been introduced. 

Tbe Chairman. ** Whether fortunate or 
unfortunate, I apprehend it has nothing to 
do with this discussion,” 

P»Ir. Tncker did not mean to remark 
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farther on the subject. The Company 
stood in two different capacities : one, as 
remitters, being under the obligation to 
pay certain sums in this country ; for, 
notwithstanding the efiect of that magic 
wand had thrown off one million, another 
remained to be paid. This in the end 
must, or ought to be brought home, 
through the medium of the produce, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce of India. They 
might go on for some time remitting specie, 
but that system could not last long. The 
Company were not only called on to pro- 
vide for that J 1 , OCX), 000, but they had also 
large territorial charges in this country, 
which must be paid by remittances from 
India. This must come, in some shape or 
other, through the produce and manu- 
factures of India. He knew that some 
specie was brought from that country. 
Half a million, he understood, had been 
procured at Bombay, where the currency 
was veiy inferior, and a considerable loss 
was incurred in consequence. He did not 
blame the Company for resorting to this 
measure. The payments must be made ; 
but they were evidently made at a great 
lo^, therefore it was the duty of the Court 
of Directors to adopt every practicable 
means for the introduction of tlie produce 
of India into this country. The East- 
India Company appeared in another cha- 
racter, and had another interest veiy much 
at stake ; he meant their interest as lords- 
paramount of the soil. If they went on 
exporting bullion from India for two or 
three years, it would bo found impossible 
to raise revenue as at present. If tlie na- 
tives could not find a market for their 
produce, on account of heavy duties, si- 
milar to those that were charged on sugars, 
and if specie to any great amount were 
exported, prices must soon fall ; then, if 
the grower could not get the same sura 
which he was accustomed to receive for his 
raw produce, it followed that he could not 
pay the same amount of revenue to Go- 
vernment. It might be said, that instead 
of falling prices, indigo, and some other 
particular articles, for wliich there was a 
great demand, and consequently much 
competition, would rise in value. Sugar, 
it was thought by some persons, would 
also perhaps rise in price ; but it was not 
on these articles that the revenue of the 
Company depended ; the revenue was 
realized by those articles that were con- 
sumed in the country, and chiefly by 
grain. Now, when specie was exported 
to any great degree, the price of that 
species of raw produce must assuredly fall, 
and the landholder would not be able to 
pay so much as he now did. Not merely 
the landholder must sufter, but even the 
peasant of the lowest grade : for when a 
difficulty was found in gathering in re- 
venue, ffie same difficulty would occur in 
collecting rents. Those who were at all 


acquainted with the aflairs of India, must 
know, that where the revenue was not re- 
gularly paid, strong laws were put in 
force, and the property of the defaulter 
was liable to be sold immediately. Go- 
vernment was obliged, as an act of justice, 
to arm the landholderwith powers equally 
potent ; and he must proceed with the 
same rapidity to get his rents that Govern- 
ment did to collect its revenue. Was it 
not, then, fair to contend, that if, by im- 
politic duties, the peasant was placed in a 
situation of difficulty to pay his rent, the 
system must give rise to exactions, which 
were likely to affect the liberty and com- 
fort of a large proportion of the Com- 
pany’s native subjects? (^Hear, hear !') 
All the interests he had stated had re- 
presentatives in that Court and elsewhere, 
but the landholders and the natives, ge- 
nerally, had no such representatives ; he 
had therefore offered himself to tlie Court, 
because few were likely to view the ques- 
tion in tills light, as liearing on the landed 
interest of India, who, if not able to dis- 
pose of his produce, would shortly bo 
placed in tlie same situation in which, he 
was sorr}' to say, the landiiolder here now 
»too<l. If they could not pay the revenue, 
their situation would become extremely 
destitute, andtliatof the peasantry- infinitely 
worse. He felt it necessary to say very 
little about the West-India interest : he 
was himself a West-lndian, and it was 
not his intention, more than that of the 
gentleman who opened the debate, to say 
any thing harsh of them ; but still he 
would not support an exclusive interest. 
That Hon. Gentleman only called for jus- 
tice, or what, in this case, he (Mr. Tucker) 
should denominate equality, which would 
enable the India- British capitalist, whose 
situation was similar to that of tlie W’est- 
India interest, to reap a commensurate be- 
nefit from the money he had expended, 
which he was not likely to do, if there 
was not a proper market for East-India 
produce. Neither did he intend to say 
much as to the benefit which the reduc- 
tion of the duties on East-India sugar 
would produce in facilitating the impor- 
tation of that article into this country, and 
enabling the British coiibUiner to procure 
that necessary of life, for such it now was, 
at a more moderate price than he could at 
present do. There was another question 
connected with the subject, which was also 
very important ; he meant, how far the 
introduction of East-India sugar, and the 
consequent reduction of price, W’ould affect 
the abominable slave-trade. High prices, 
i.n his opinion, operated as a premium to 
encourage the continuance of that horrible 
trade. He knew not whether, in the 
East-Indies, the cisltivation was at all 
carried on by slaves : if il were, he believed 
it must be to a very small extent. In the 
West-Indics the case was directly the re- 
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verse ; but this country had nothing to 
reproa<^ herself with on that head. i%e 
might look the nations of the world in the 
face, and say, “ See what sacrifices we 
have made to put an end to this shocking 
traflic.’* Now the question was, whether 
lowering the price of sugar was likely 
still farther to check this trade ? If higli 
prices acted as a premium, surely low ones 
would operate as a check. He had heard 
it said, that high prices enabled the planter 
to maintain his slaves in greater comfort. 
Whether it was the fact, that they were 
treated better when prices were high than 
when they were low, he could not tell ; 
but it was sufficiently apparent that the 
friends of humanity had an interest in 
promoting every plan, which by possibility 
could contract or put an end to that de- 
testable traffic. {Heavy hear!) He had 
come forward on this occasion to advocate 
the claims of one particular class, the na- 
tive landholders of India, and he had in- 
cidentally touched upon the claims of 
others, particularly those of the British 
India capitalist, who was at this moment 
suffering most severely. He trusted the 
situation of those parties would be taken 
into serious consideration, and that those 
whom he had the honour to address would 
firmly unite to obtain an equality of com- 
mercial rights. {Hear, hear ! ) 

Mr. Lowndes said, as the gentleman 
who preceded him had wished that Minis- 
ters would exert thoir power for the good 
of the whole community, and not for the 
benefit of a part of it, so he wished to 
God that individuals would not use the 
liberty of the press to crush particular in- 
dividuals, but that they would employ it 
to diffuse liberty and happiness from one 
end of the empire to the other. He hoped 
w'hat he said on this point would make a 
good impression ; for sorry he was to say, 
that the pre^ had for years lent itself to 
the purposes of party and of faction. He 
was an Englishman, a plain John Bull, 
and he declared that he never felt greater 
pleasure than in hearing a part of w'hat 
had fallen from the Hon. Proprietor (Mr, 
Ricardo), who had pronounced one of the 
highest eulogiums that could be conceived 
on the government of this country, when 
he stated, with reference to a proposed al- 
teration in the silk-trade, what had been 
effected by the proceedings of the people 
out of doors. He had shewn that Govern- 
ment had been obliged to give way to their 
exertions. Was not this a proof that we 
enjoyed national freedom? Could a better 
proof be adduced to shew that the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons did repre- 
sent the people? {Qxiestion ! question!) 
Gentlemen called out question !’* It 
was indeed a most important question, and 
ought to be maturely considered. The 
propositions made to grant still farther li- 
berty to the private trader hung over their 


head, suspended by a single hair, like the 
drawn sword mentioned in ancient history ; 
and it was their duty to defend themselves 
against the ruin which threatened them. 
TTiey had talked a great deal to-day about 
one set of men shifting tlie burden from 
dieir own shoulders to the shoulders of 
othei^ ; he must say, that be never felt 
so much pride or pleasure in his life as he 
now did, at belonging to the gentlemen 
at this side of Temple- Bar, when he con- 
sidered the manner in which the British 
merchants had borne their misfortunes. 
They had, as an Hon. Proprietor observed, 
suffered in silence ; while another body of 
men, forgetting the good day which they 
had enjoyed, had chosen to raise the voice 
of complaint in every quarter. Though 
he might be considered a landholder, 
yet he should, hereafter, be always anx- 
ious to be identified with the monied inte- 
rest- 'Hie power of the Company de- 
pended wholly on credit and confidence ; 
if these were done away, tlie power of the 
Company was gone. Credit and confi- 
dence were preserved by a due sense of 
justice. If they shewed tliat tliey had 
confidence in themselves, and that they 
were determined to do justice to all, 
nothing could shake their stability. But, 
if they proceeded on the principle of 
giving their goods with one hand, and 
holding out the other for the money, on 
the moment, leaving credit and confidence 
entirely out of the question, what became 
of commerce ? It must die, the moment 
that confidence which supported it was 
removed. With respect to the claims of 
the East- India interest to be fostered by 
the Legislature, he thought they were 
stronger than those of the West-India 
interest, as far as priority went. The for- 
mer could refer to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth : the latter could go no farther 
back than the time of Oliver Cromwell. 
Here then there was a priority of claim, 
in favour of the East-India interest, of 
fifty or sixty years. Besides, the sugar of 
the West-Indies was manufactured by 
slaves ; and, as Sterne had said, ** disguise 
it as thou wilt, still slavery is a bitter 
draught.” He hoped unanimity would 
prevail on this occasion. Nothing but want 
of unanimity was likely to ruin the coun- 
try. The landed, the manufacturing, and 
the commercial interest, ought at all times 
to feel equally anxious for the welfare of 
the state. There were persons in this 
country who enjoyed any appearance of 
discussion— and who, like the devil, were 
secretly washing to raise a storm, in the 
turmoil of which they hoped to secure 
something for themselves. If they could 
make the different interests in the state 
kncK^k their heads together, so that they 
might come in for spoil and plunder, they 
would rejoice much ; and, having robbed 
both landholder and fundholder, they 
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would turn about and say, gentlemen, 
you are very great fools to proceed in this 
manner.** But, to return to the subject, 
priority of existence gave priority of claim ; 
and, therefore, he contended, that the 
East-India Company ought to have a pre- 
ference, if any were given, over the West- 
India planter. In his opinion, the duty 
on East and on WesUindia sugar ought 
to be equalized. But it miuht be said, 
that the revenue would suffer in that case. 
To prevent that, he would say, lay a 
tax on me, and on all batchelors, of ten 
per cent.** f Laughter.) This would also 
enable Ministers to remit the window-tax : 
which would, literally, be the means of 
illuminating the country. fLaughter.) 
For his own part, he would not allow 
private-ships, of less than 350 tons bur- 
den to proceed to India, unless East and 
West-India sugar was placed on the same 
footing of duty. With respect to opening 
the India Trade, he thought they ought to 
take a lesson from what had occurred to 
the Americans, and be most anxious to do 
every thing which prudence as well as 
justice required. T^eir monopoly of the 
China trade ought to be treated as a sort of - 
exotic, which should be confined entirely 
to the Company’s hot-house ; it ought to 
be a sacred trade, which no person should 
be allowed to touch. He would keep it 
in that way, not from any bad, unwortliy, 
or narrow feeling, but because he dreaded 
the consequences that would probably re- 
sult from opening it If the trade to 
China were thrown open, it would no 
longer be carried on as it was at present. 
The Company’s seamen were obliged to 
conform to strict reguladons, which the 
crews of private vessels would not be 
bound to obey. In that case, would not 
Jack Tar in China, be the same as Jack 
Tar in Leadenhall-street ? When he got 
muddled, would he not think that he had a 
right to conduct himself in China ju'^t as 
he would do elsewhere ? Tliey should take 
particular care how they meddled with the 
China-trade. It was the Company’s sheet- 
anchor ; it was that from which the Com- 
pany were paid their dividends. The Com- 
pany had aright to ask for an equalization 
of ^e duties on sugar, and also for the 
admission of India-built ships to the full 
benefit of British registry. When tliey 
allowed vessels of 350 tons burden to go 
to India, they gave up a great deal ; and, 
as merchants, they had a right, when they 
gave up one thing, to get another in its 
room. He did not wish them to give up 
their monopoly of the China-trade. That 
trade was necessary to the happiness of 
manklnd^for tea had become very nearly 
a necessary of life. What would the wo- 
men do without tea ? f Laughter. ) It 
might be said, if there were no tea, they 
would deal less in scandal ; but then, he 
was afrmd tliey would fall off from tea to 
Asiatic Jburn.— No. 80. 


gin. {Laughter.) He could not hut ex- 
press his surprise at not seeing those lumi- 
naries in Court, who were in the habit of 
illuminating tliem. He was almost per- 
suaded that he had hurt his eye, when he 
came into Court, and looking around, 
could not perceive those resplendent lumi- 
naries. He hoped, however, when honesty 
was concerned, that the Court would find 
that he was a luminary. Every gentleman 
there, tliough he might not have three 
stars placed against his name, had, he was 
sure, a star in his breast, to direct him in 
steering a course of honour ; and he 
trusted it would ever remain a fixed star. 
A great deal had been said about the 
present distress, as arising from the altera- 
tion in the currency. But those who com- 
plained most, were the cause of that dis- 
tress. Who goaded Government on to 
restore a metallic circulating medium? 
Why the very people who were now ex- 
claiming against it. And was it not very 
gross for a body of men to call for a cer- 
tain bill, and when they found it did not 
answer tlieir purpose, to turn about and 
condemn the measure, as well as the per- 
son who had listened to their calls ? ( Ques- 
tion/ Question/) He hoped, as they had 
returned from a paper to a gold and silver 
currency, tliat they would adhere to it : 
not only because it was consistent with 
honesty, but because, in the end, he be- 
lieved it would be found compatible with 
general prosperity. 

Mr. Macauleif said, it was not bis in- 
tention to enter into the general question 
then before the Court. That question bad 
already been very ably discussed by the 
Hon Gentlemen who had preceded him, 
and he would be encroaching very unne- 
cessarily on the time of the Court if he 
attempted to travel over the same ground. 
He would, however, offer one or two 
observations which had not yet been 
made, and in the propriety of which he 
believed the Court would agree. He en- 
tirely concurred in the proposition that had 
been made for adjourning the debate, and 
also in the suggestion that tlie papers 
sliould be printed for the consideration of 
the Proprietors of East-lndia Stock. But 
be did not think that this was sufficient to 
enlighten the minds of the Proprietors on 
so grave a subject ; and he could not but 
confess, that he wished the Directors had 
accompanied the papers with their own 
report on the matters at issue, to shew the 
extent and degree in which the Company’s 
commercial regulations and interests were 
likely to suffer, by conceding the proposi- 
tions tliat had been made by His Majes- 
ty’s Government. Pie thought that, in the 
whole of these transactions, the interests 
of India had not been pro^>erly treated 
and considered. He came there to speak 
his opinion as a Proprietor of East- India 
Stock ; as one of the Sovereigns of that 

VoL. XIV. Y 
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country, to which Great Britain was 
united by every tie of du^ and interest. 
It might be said that they ought to look, 
not to their own Interest, but to the gene- 
ral interests of the empire. This was a 
propc^ition to which many persons would 
not assent : but, admitting it to be a just 
one, how did it bear on the present ques- 
tion ? Was not the measure now under 
discussion intended to confer a benefit on 
a comparatively small body of individuals, 
a( the expense of a very large number ? 
At the expense of the interests both of 
Indian and of the British empire ? {Hear^ 
bear !) He would not touch on that part 
of the subject which related to the claim 
of the West-India planters for relief in 
their present distressed situation : those 
distresses certainly ought not to be re- 
moved at tlie expense of others. Whatsoever 
compensation might be necessary, ought 
nojt to be paid by the population of India. 
(Hear, hear!) To the claims of the 
West-India interest he had no objection ; 
but, before they submitted themselves to 
be made the sacrifice to those claims, they 
ought to see that their representations 
were fairly attended to, and that if they 
gave up something, they should receive 
somethingin return. That their concerns, 
as India Proprietors, as individuals deeply 
interested in the w'elfare of the Indian 
empire, were intimately connected with 
this measure, was so clear, that it was un- 
necessary to offer any remarks on the sub- 
ject. An observation had fallen from his 
Hon. Friend (Mr. Forbes), which seemed 
to excite some surprise in Court, as if 
it wa’e founded on an unjust principle. 
He had put a hypothetical case, namely, 
what the consequence would be if, on a 
^tem of retaliation, the Government of 
India were to claim the right of imposing 
a tax on British manufactures imported 
into tlie Indian dominions? But was it 
not a fact that a duty was virtually im- 
peded on British manufactures, by the 
{tfc^bitory impost that was attached to 
£ast-In(h*a sugars? {Hear, hear!') It 
impossible to deny the fact. The 
Briti^ merchant could not bring East- 
India sugar into this market. And if 
this. were so, it was, in effect, a duty, an 
impost on the Britisli manufacturer; it 
was a check on his industry, because it 
prevented him from disposing of his goods. 
But for this impolitic system, the looms 
that would be put in motion, answer tbe 
demand of India, would as much exceed 
those that were employed in supplying 
the South American trade, as the latter 
-exceeded those (and they exceeded the 
number infimteljv that were occupied in 
manufacturing for tbe Wcist-Tndies. He 
eould not help thinking, therefore, when 
Jie considered the whole of this subject, 
. the magnitude of the interests concerned 
on the one side, and the comparative un- 


importance of the interests arrayed on the 
other, that it would be most unjust to sa-» 
crifice tbe former to the latter. Tbe na- 
tives of India had tbe Company, and tbe 
Company alone, for their protectors. The 
interests of diat vast populatiob were at 
stake ; and they were bound, by every 
honourable feeling that could inffuence 
tbe mind of man, to watch over and guard 
their welfare. They would be guilty of a 
great dereliction of their duty, they would 
be guilty of an abandonment of ^e most 
sacred principles of justice, if they did not 
shew their determination to support those 
whom Providence had intrusted to their 
care. lie did not wish to make any com- 
plaint ; but he did feel, that it appeared 
as if the interests of their subjects in India 
had not been maintained ^\^th all the vi- 
gour and energy that became their Execu- 
tive Body. He merely threw this out, in 
consequence of what he had beard in the 
Court : he, of course, knew nothing of 
what took place in private. A business 
of such extreme importance should not be 
decided by a correspondence of this feeble 
nature; the interests of tbe Company, 
of the Court of Proprietors as well as of 
Directors, should not be assailed, without 
their shewing that they knew what their 
duty was, and their determination to per- 
form it. What be felt to be necessary, 
and many other Proprietors participate 
with him in the feeling, was, tltat they 
ought to have from the Executive Body a 
clear report on this impoilant subject. 
Having that in their hands, tlie question 
would be placed m a much clearer light 
than it was at present. Diey would then 
be enabled to see how far their revenue, 
their commerce, and the growing exporta- 
tion of British manufactures to India, 
which, at the present moment, imparted 
its chief prosperity to trade, and set our 
looms in motion, throughout Lancashire 
and Scotland, would be atfected by the 
proposed alterations. Tbe public, in ge- 
neral, would then feel tbe deep interest 
they had in this question, and would not 
su^r the bill to be privately smuggled 
through the House of Commons. As far 
as the Company could, they were bound 
to support the interests of those who were 
placed under them, and who had no pow- 
er to plead for themselves. In defending 
tfaeir just rights, they ought to employ the 
great engine of public opinion ; they 
ought to have recourse to every fair means 
that lay within the scope of their power ; 
if they did so, they must ultimately pre- 
vail ; they must overcome the difficulties 
that were interposed against their enjoying 
a free and equal participation in the com- 
merce of the kingdom, from which they 
were now unjustly excluded by high duties. 
It was alleged, that this new measure was 
an assertion of die principles of free-trade. 
To him it appeared to be a strange sort of 
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free-trade, free on one side, and fettered 
on the other. (Hear, hear /) To the 
West-India interest the whole world was 
to be thrown open, while the only market 
in Europe that was worth any thing to the 
East- India interest was to be shut to the 
Company, (jgfear, hear/) ITiis was the 
modeni definition of “ a free-trade !** He 
conceived, that, not merely the Executive 
Body, but the whole body of Proprietors, 
and particularly that portion of them who 
had utode their fortunes in the East, should 
investigate this question narrow'Iy, and 
examine how far their interests would 
be atFected by this alteration of the 
law. From this day forward, as the Pro- 
prietors had been called together, and as 
some impression was likely to be made 
by what had passed in the Court, he trust- 
ed that the subject would not he neglected 
by the country, and that they would see 
the necessity of opposing a system, whicli 
was calculated to injure the sources of 
commefce and of manufacturing prospe- 
rity. As general attention was now 
called to this question, such a march could 
not be stolen upon the Company as ap- 
peared to have been contemplated. 'Hme 
must now ^ given to see that the interests 
of the British population were properly 
care of. He would not resist the 
giving relief to any body or class, who 
demanded and deserved it ; but that relief 
should not be given at the expense of those 
who were ^ually distressed, who were 
equally subjects of the British empire, 
who equally merited the regard- of the 
British Parliament, but who had a still 
stronger claim on the protection of the 
East-India Company. {Hear, hear !) 

Mr, 2'rant said, that, having been called 
on, as a person who had long resided in 
India, to state his sentiments on this sub- 
je<^ he stood forward to raise his feeble 
voice on the present occasion. The ques- 
tion of the Slave Trade having been 
touched upon, as connected with the mat- 
ter under discussion, he begged leave to 
say, that though slavery was not wholly 
unknown in India, yet the sugar was 
not cultivated by slaves. Slavery undoubt- 
edly did exist there ; domestic slavery 
of the lightest and mildest character. In 
the SDU&, some of the lands wore cultivated 
by slaves ; but in the north and west such 
cultivation was totally unknown In ti*e 
Rep<^ of the Liverpool West-India As- 
sociation, it was stated, tiiat many gentle- 
men returned to this country, from India, 
wholly ignorant that there was any slavery 
there, so very little was it known to exist. 
Having been connected with tlie finan- 
cial department in India for many years, 
he must say that the Company had a deep 
interest in this measure. A very con- 
siderable acquisition of revenue had been 
derived from the ceded provinces. Within 
a few years the revenue had improved to 


the amount of a crore of rupees. As he 
had a very considerable share in efiecting 
that increase, he would not dilate on the 
subject; but it was quite evident, that 
the collection of that revenue must be 
greatly assisted by the exportation of raw 
produce. Sugar was at present manu- 
factured in very great quantities; and 
there was capability in the soil to produce 
it to any extent the demand might require. 
A considerable portion of the Company’s 
revenue was derived from the customs, 
and of these the charges on sugar formed 
no inconsiderable part ; therefore, by due 
regulations, the customs would be in- 
creased, and the payment of the funds de- 
rived from the lands would also be in- 
sured. Thei'e was another body (of whose 
interests he considered himself in some 
degree the representative) on whose 
situation he begged leave to offer a re- 
mark or two : he meant the Civil Servante 
of the Company. It was well known 
that all the Company’s civil servants, ex- 
cept those connected with the commercial 
branch, were interdicted from meddling 
with trade ; and they must either trans- 
mit their fortunes to this country by letters 
on the Court of Directors, or by tlie pri- 
vate merchants, who formerly took their 
bills at 25. 6d. the rupee. But a trans- 
fer of the debt from the home to the In- 
dian treasury, at a reduced rate, having 
taken place, lowered the capital of all the 
Company’s servants about £7 per cent. 
Tins was a serious loss, and some means 
ought to be taken to obviate it. He took 
some shame to himself for not having 
endeavoured, at an earlier period, to ad- 
dress something to the Court on tliis 
measure. His attention had been par- 
ticularly drawn to it, in consequence of 
the representation of a gentleman who 
liad framed a most able report on tlie 
subject, which he would find great satis- 
faction in laying before the Proprietors, 

Sir. J^o6cr^507l wished to know, whe- 
ther the bill in question stood on the 
orders of the day, for larther progress in 
the House of Commons, on the present 
evening? He did not know whether k 
did or not ; but he thought there was a 
probability that the bill might pass through 
the House, while the discussion, in that 
Court was pending. He suggested whe- 
tlier it would not be proper to move, ‘‘that 
tile Court of Directors do use their best 
efforts with the Legislature, to arrest the 
progress of tliis measure.” 

The Ckairmayi said, that, as to the exact 
forms of the House of Commons, he knew 
nothing ; but the bill stood at present 
in such a predicament, that it was quite 
safe from being hurried through the House. 
The Board of Control, in their ctirrespon- 
dence, stated, that they were aware tliat 
the point relative to the navigation of 
ships under SJO tons burden must he 
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submitted to tb^ Court of Proprietors, 
to be by them cooceded or rgected ; and 
I^finisters would scarcely ^oc^dto make 
the bill a legislative measure, until they 
hadreceivedacommunication on d)at point. 

Mr. ForbesXhonght Ministerscouldhave 
no idea of attempting to force the bill 
through the House immediately. What 
might take place, supposing the Court 
refused to agree to their proposition, and 
they were determined, as he believed they 
were, to force it against all obstacles, was 
another matter. He knew it was con- 
sidered as H point settled, that the Court 
of Directors would freely consent to the 
proposition if the Court of Proprietors 
did not resist it. 

The Chairman said, the position in which 
the Court of Director stood w'as this ; 
they had said that they would bring the 
matter under the consideration of the 
Court of Proprietors, and they had done 
so. They certainly had not pledged them- 
selves, nor could they pledge themselves, 
for no power to do so had been given 
them : they could not take any particular 
course ; they were only the organs of 
the Court, and in that capacity they had 
brought the subject forward. He believed 
it would be distinctly seen in the corres- 
pondence, that it was not the intention of 
the gentlemen at the west end of the 
town to drive the measure forward with- 
out knowing the opinion of the Proprie- 
tors. How far they meant to force it 
on, if their proposition were refused, he 
did not know. The Directors would, to- 
morrow, state how the Court felt on the 
sugar question ; for, in fact, this had been 
a sugar debate. (^Hear, hear f) Almost 
every thing that was said related to the 
importation of that article, llie Court 
would re-assemble on Wednesday next; 
at present, the Proprietors could come 
to no other decision than that of adjourn- 
ing. In the mean time, the Court cf 
Directors would see whether tliey could 
make any impression on his Majesty’s 
Ministers; if they could not, it would be 
^uaopetent for the Court of Proprietors to 
on their journals, a strong reso- 
lirtion of their own. 

Mr. Forbes was sorry to say, that the 
Hon. Chairman hai overlooked the ques- 
tion of Kast- India shipping, when he siated 
that he would only relate to the Board cf 
Control the feeling which prevailed on the 
subject of East-India sugar. Now, though 
the discussion tliis day was very much 
confined to the sugar question, yet the 
shipping interest was not pasr-.ed by un- 
noticed, for he had himself called the at- 
tention of the Court to it. Vv'lieii Minis- 
ters asked a “ boon” for tljo Brid^h ship- 
ping interest, ou account of its present 
distressed state, and rei’used any equiva- 
lent, it wav totally overlooking. 


or rather disregarding and rejecting the 
fair claims of the shipping of India. The 
India dipping did not now stand on the 
same footing that it formerly did, and 
on which it ought to stand at present. By 
the 53d Geo. III. it was deprived of 
British registry, and it was shackled in 
other respects ; so much so, indeed, that 
it was extremely difficult to carry on 
the India shipping system, while British 
shipping had a monopoly of the American 
and West-India trade. This was a most 
important point f and he hoped the Court 
of Directors would not shut their eyes 
completely to this claim, but tliat they 
would mention it strongly in their com- 
munication to the Board of Control. Ho 
undei^tood that no step would be taken in 
Parliament, until that day week ; and he 
still thought that tlie Executive Body ought 
to take into their consideration the necessity 
of having a Committee of Proprietors ap- 
pointed, for the purpose of examining the 
papers, and of laying before the Court 
tlieir opinion, in the shape of a report, on 
Wedne^ay next. The papers ought to be 
printed, and submitted to a Committee of 
seven or nine of the general body. 

The Chairman hoped the Hon. Proprie- 
tor would not press a measure of that sort. 
Tlte correspondence had already been in- 
vestigated by the Court of Directors, 
which might be called a Committee ap- 
pointed by themselves, and who were most 
anxious for the interests of the East-Iridia 
Company, (//car, hear/) Rethought 
it would not have an exceedingly good 
look if they appointed a Committee of 
Proprietors; it would seem as if ibey 
wanted confidence in those to whom the 
management of their afiairs was entrusted, 
and would seem to be a sort of insinua- 
tion, that the Court of Directors had not 
placed themselves on so strong a ground or 
position as they might have done. Tlie 
Directors had, however, argued the case 
very strenuously indeed ; and he thought, 
from what had passed, that the Court felt 
satisfaction at wliat had been done. {Hear, 
hear!) Witli respect to the shipping 
question, they had endeavoured to put H 
fi»rward as strongly as they could ; and 
though tlie debate, this day, w'as devoted 
to sugar, he could assure the Court, that 
the Jlirectors would urge the question of 
tlie ship|.'ing interest as strongly. V/hat 
they were able to obtain w’ould, in due 
time, be laid before the Proprietors. No 
idea of concession at present appeared 
amongst the gentlemen at the other end of 
the town ; but, when they were informed 
of the strong feeling that prevailed in the 
Court, tlioy might, perhaps, be disposed 
to yield. 

'H.e Chairmen then put the question of 
adjournanent till Wednesday next, which 
was agreed to. 
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' Ea^-^tndia House, June 19, 1822. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of Bast- India stock was this day held 
at the Company’s House in Leadenhall- 
street, for the purpose of considering of a 
dividend on the capital stock of the Com- 
pany for the half year, commencing on the 
5th of January last, and ending on the 5th 
of July next. The Court was made special, 
for the purpose of resuming the considera- 
tion of a Bill now pending in Parliament, 
for consolidating the several laws relating 
to the private trade with the Bast-Indies ; 
and also to consider the propriety of con- 
curring in the repeal of the law by which 
ships under the burden of S50 tons are at 
present precluded from engaging in such 
trade from the United Kingdom. 

half-yf.ab’s dividend. 

The routine business having been gone 
through, 

The Chairman (J. Pattison, Esq.) in- 
formed the Court that it was assembled to 
consider of a dividend on the capital stock 
of the Company, for the half-year com- 
mencing on the 5th of January last, and 
ending on the 5th of July next. On this 
subject the Court of Directors bad agreed 
to a resolution, which should be laid before 
the Proprietors. 

The resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors ofi Wednesday, June 19, recommend- 
ing the declaration of a dividend of =i'5f 
per cent, for the half-year, was then read ; 
and, 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by the Deputy Chairman (W. Wigram, 
Esq.), was agreed to by the Court. 

EEFOET OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
BY-LAWS, 

Mr. Gumming said, it became his duty 
to present the Annual Report of the Com- 
mittee of By-Laws, in the absence of Mr. 
Howarth, the chairman of the Committee. 

The Report was then handed in and read 
by the Chairman, as follows : — 

The Committee appointed to inspect 
the Bast-lndia Company’s By-Laws, and 
to make inquiry into the observance and 
execution of them, have proceeded to the 
discharge of their duty, and have agreed to 
the following Report : — 

“ Your Committee, in their Report dated 
the 31st of May 1821, informed the Gene- 
ral Court, that orders had been issued by 
the Court of Directors to the Governments 
in India, enjoining a punctual transmission 
of the accounts and statements necessary 
for preparing the general state of the Com- 
pany’s aftairs, which should be laid before 
the General Court annually In the montli 
of December, in obedience to the By-Law, 
cap. i. sec. 5 

The Accountant-General has informed 
your Committee, that in tlxe last year itwas 
a^ia impossible to observe the said By- 


Law, the accounts not having been receired 
Irom Bengal in time to prepare the stater 
ment for the General Court in December- 

“ Your Committee have inquired whe- 
Rier any replies had been received to the 
Court’s instructions, and they find that the 
subject has been noticed by the Govern- 
ments of Fort St. George and Bombay; 
but that at the date of this Report no re- 
ply had been received from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, and that the delay which 
has arisen in the presentation of the annual 
statement in December last was occasioned 
by the non-arrival of the accounts nrom 
Bengal ; your Committee find that the 
orders upon this subject, transmitted to 
the Bengal Government by your Execu- 
tive Body, were dated 20th February, 1821- 
The length of time which has elaps^ with- 
out any notice having been taken of these 
orders, or any obedience paid to them, 
might justify a supposition of inattention 
in that department to which these duties 
particulariy attach : but your Committee 
are very unwilling to entertain such a be- 
lief, and prefer awaiting for further arri- 
vals, which may bring satisfactory expla- 
nations, to tbe passing at present any reso- 
lution upon the ca&e. 

“ The attention of your Committee has 
been directed to the By-Law, cap. i. sec, 4, 
in reference to the Act w’liich passed in 
the lust session of Parliament, for tlie fur- 
tlier regulation of trade to and from places 
within the limits of the Company s charter 
(except the dominions of the Emperor of 
China), and the ports or places beyond tlie 
limits of tlie charter belonging to any state 
or country in amity with his Majesty, 

“ The By-Law directs ‘ that all pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, which, in the opi- 
nion of the Court of Directors, may alFecrt 
the rights, interests, or privileges of the 
East-India Company, shall be submitted 
by them to the consideration of a General 
Court, to be specially summoned for that 
purpose, before tlie same shall be pess&l 
into a law.* 

“ In the case in question your Com- 
mittee find that on the 20lh of June 1 821, 
the Chairman acquainted tbe General 
Court that the Bill had been introduced 
into Pvirliament, and was then pending, 
and that on the 4th of July followang he 
further acquainted the General Court that 
the Bill bad passed into a law. 

“ Your Committee observe, that although 
the subject was thus brought to the notice 
of tile Proprietors, and must therefore be 
considered to be one which ‘ in the opi- 
nion of the Court of Directors did affect 
the rights, interests, or privileges of the 
Company,* yet the mode of submitting 
such subjects as prescribed by tlie By-Law, 
ilz. that of special summons, was omitted, 
and the true object of the By-Law on this 
this occasion defeated : . a circumstance 
tvhich your Committee trust will not reoun 
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” Some observations having been made 
in the General Court held on 20th June, 
1821, respecting the mode of laying before 
the Proprietors and recording statements of 
pecuniary grants, your Committee have 
proceeded to a full examination of the 
subject, and are of opinion, that whilst the 
By-l^aws already in force continue to be 
duly observed, there can be no necei^ity 
for an additional law'. 

“ It now only remains for your Com- 
mittee to report, and they do so with great 
satis^tion, that they have found upon in- 
quiry that, w'ith the exceptions already 
noticed, the several By-Laws have been 
duly executed in tlie past year. 

(Signed) “ H. How'arth, 

** Geo. Grotf, 

“ John Carstairs, 

** H. Smuh, 

“ Geo. Cumming, 

** P. Heatly, 

** Douglas Kinnaird, 

“ Ben. Barnard, 

John Darby, 

“ Rd. Twining, Jun. 

David Lyon, 

** J. H. Tritton.’* 

** East’lndia HousCy Maj/ 17, 1822.’* 

TTie Chairman then acquainted the 
Court, tliat the first section of the third 
chapter of By-Laws ordained, that a Com- 
mittee of fifteen be annualiy cho5>e[], at tlie 
Quarterly General Court, held in the 
month of June, to inspect the Company’s 
By-Laws. 

The names of the Committee of last year 
were then read over, viz. H. Howarth, 
Esq., the Hon. D Kinnaird, G. Cuin- 
raing, Esq., W. Drew, Esq., H, Smitli, 
Esq., P. Heatly, Esq , G. Grote, Esq., 
David Lyon, Esq., R. Williams, Emj., 
Benjamin Barnard, Esq., Sir H Strachey, 
Bart., J. Darby, Esq., J. II. Tiitton, 
Esq., J. Carstairs, E'-q., and R. Twining, 
Esq. These gentlemen were, on the mo- 
tion of the Chairman, seconded by the 
Deputy Cliairman, unanimously re-elected. 

EAST INDIA TRADE BILL. 

The Chairman said, he had now to ac- 
quaint the Court, that it was made special 
“ for the purpose of resuming the con-.!- 
deration of a Bill now pending in Parlia- 
ment, for consolidating the several laws 
relating to the Private Trade with the East- 
Indies ; and also to consider the propriety 
of concurring in the repeal of tiie law by 
whicli ships under the burden of 350 tons 
are at present precluded from engaging in 
such trade from the United Kingdom.” 
Tlie Court of Directors had, on Thursday 
last, the 13th inst., addressed a letter to the 
Board of Control, referring to the neces- 
sity of continuing the 10th, 1 7th, 18th, and 
3 9th sections of the 53d of George III. 

The letter was then read by the clerk, 
as follows:— 


^By-Laws, — India Trade Bill. [Auft. 

“ East-Iudia House, June 13, 1822. 

“ Sir : — I have received the commands 
of the Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company to request you will represent to 
the Board of Commissioners for the Atfairs 
of India, with reference to the latter clause 
in your letter of tlie 4tli insmnt, on the 
subject of the pioposcd Bill now before 
Parliament, for con'olidathig the Acts as 
to the East-India trade, that the Court 
are decidedly of opinion, that so much of 
clause ten of the 53d Geo. HI. cap. 
155, which jirovides for all goods being 
brought to some of the ports of the United 
Kingdom, which ''hall have been declared 
fit by order in council, and clauses seven- 
teen, eigliteen, and nineteen of the same 
Act. relative to the warehousing and sale 
of articles of silk, hair, and cotton wcol, 
should be re-enacted, and to beg that the 
neees^ar)’ measures may be accordingly 
taken for that pm pose. 

“ I have the honour to be. Sir, Sec. 

(Signed) “ Josei’ii Dart, Secretar}’.*’ 
“ Thomas Peregrine Courtenay^ Esep" 

llie Chairman proceeded to state to the 
Court, that in answer to this letter, the 
Directors had been informed by the Board of 
Commissioners, that tlie provisions in ques- 
tion should be re-enacted ; consequently the 
objections on that ground were at an end. 
With respect to the otiier 5i!])'ects of dis- 
cussion, namely, the registry of India- 
built ships, and Certain conce-ssions with 
reference to the duty on sugar, the Court 
of Directors were placed in the situation of 
contesting these points with the Board of 
Control. 

The clerk then, by the Cliairman 's de- 
sire, read an extract from tlie letter ad- 
dressed by the Court of Directors to IMr. 
Courtenay, tlie secretary of the Board of 
Control, on the 23d of May lust, which set 
fortli, “ that the Court had considered the 
propriety of continuing the restriction im- 
posed by the Act of 1813, witli respect to 
the size of vessels to be allowed in the 
Private Trade, and tliey were still inclined 
to think tliat the restriction was a wdseand 
proper one, and that the removal of it might 
be attended with injurious consequences; 
but that, considering aKo tlie present si- 
tuation of the British trader, and knowing 
that the privilege requested had already 
l>een extended to vessels clearing out from 
Malta, Gibraltar, and ports belonging to 
States in amity with his Majesty, the Court 
w'ere not disposed to resist the application, 
and would convene an early Court of Pro- 
prietors, for the purpose of proposing the 
question for their consideration.” 

The Chairman continued In that let- 
ter the Cv)urt of Directors had said, that 
the point in question, the not allowing 
v€»sels under 350 tons burden to proceed 
from the jiorts of this kingdom to India, 
was one of tlu? piivilegcv secured by the 
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Act of 1813; and the Court were still 
inclined to think that the restriction was 
proper, and that its removal might be pro- 
ductive of injurious consequences; yet, 
adverting to the operation of the 53d of 
Geo. III., cap. 36, and the 1st and 2d 
of Geo, IV. cap. 46, whereby the privilege 
now called for had been extended to ves- 
sels trading from Gibraltar, IVIaJta, and 
ports and places in amity with Ins Majesty, 
the Court, as far as their opinion went, were 
not disposed to insist on the continuance of 
this restriction. This they had followed up 
by stating, that they would convene an early 
Court of Pioprietors to take the subject 
into consideration, tn consequence, the 
Directors had assembled the Proprietors 
together, whose province it was to decide on 
this question. He did not know how a 
subject of this sort could be brought into 
discussion, except by a motion for concur- 
ring in the proposition of the Board of Com- 
missioners. It was necessary, bethought, 
for the consistency of the Court of Direc- 
tors, that such a motion should be submit- 
ted to them ; at the same time he must 
o!)serve, that it would be propounded 
merely as a subject of discussion ; and the 
Court of Directors would be most happy 
to hear every argument that could he 
advanced against it, (Hear, hear!) He 
could assure Gentlemen, that it was not 
his intention, either to lend himself to, or 
persevere in, a course that was not perfectly 
agreeable to tlie wishes and sentiments of 
tlie Proprietors, f Hear y bear / J The privi- 
lege of navigating to India in ships of less 
than 350 tons l)ur<len having been granted 
to vessels trading from IM.ilta, Gibraltar, 
and other ports and places in Europe 
which were in amity with Great Britain, 
the restriction, with reference to this coun- 
try, seemed to be an invidious distinction 
levelled at the United Kingdom. With 
that feeling impressed upon his mind, he 
meant to propose a resolution, expressing 
the concurrence of the Court in the repeal 
of the law ; but, he repeated, that he in- 
troduced it merely for the purpose of 
having the question discussed. Something 
must be discussed, and the correct ques- 
tion would be, whether the Court of Pro- 
prietors woulil, or would not, agree to the 
alteration. He should, therefoie, propose, 
“ Tliat this Court concur in the propo- 
sition for the repeal of the existing law', 
by which no ship under the burden of 350 
tons can engage in the trade between the 
United Kingdom and India.” There w'as 
now a substantive motion before the Court, 
on w’hich he should not offer aiiv remarks, 
but would leave it to be tliscusscd by tlie 
Gentlemen present. 

The motion was seconded by the Deputy 
Chairman. 

Mr. a. Jack-ion said he considerctl the 
present proportion to be merely brought 
forward in compliance with a point of 
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form, to give the Proprietors an opportu- 
nity of discussing the measure now sub- 
mitted to them. The only way in which 
a contrary proposition could be introduced, 
was by moving “ that all the words after 
the word ‘ that’ be omitted,” for the pur- 
pose of introducing others ; and he hoped, 
if such a course were adopted, the Court 
of Directors would not suppose that it was 
intended to cast any sort of reflexion on 
them, f Hear !) 

The Chairman said, he took exactly the 
same view of the case as the Learned 
Gentleman had done. He was not sure 
that the generality of the Directors con- 
curred in the propriety of the couree he 
hail taken ; but he saw' no other line of 
conduct which he could pursue, except 
that of propounding the present question. 
Having done this, it was not his intention 
to enlarge on the case, the merits of which 
were to be found in the correspondence. 
The proposition made by tlie Board of 
Control proceeded on this principle ; that 
the restriction of British tonnage to a spe- 
cific quantity was only acted on in this 
country ; that the right to navigate vessels 
of less than 350 tons to India was denied 
only to the United Kingdom, A ship, 
though only of die burden of 100 tons, 
might clear out from Gibraltar, from 
Malta, from Hamburgh, or from any 
port of Europe belonging to a pow’er in 
amity with this country, and proceed to 
India; but sucli a vessel would not bo 
suffered to clear out, for the same destina- 
tion, from any port of the United King- 
dom. This was looked upon as an ano- 
maly in the law', which ought not to exist. 
The Court of Directors had asked certain 
points to be conceded, in return for the 
boon thus demandetl ; they thought that 
Iiidia-built ships ought to be placed on as 
good a footing, in even,- point of view', as 
British-built ships. There was at present 
a restriction w ith respect to the registry of 
India ships, w'hich operated most unjustly. 
The Court of Directors w'ere perfectly 
aware of tliis ; and if the demand of the 
Company were narrow'ed to that condition, 
he did not think their case was desperate ; 
on the contrary, he believed that they 
would carry it ; but in the correspondence 
of tlie Directors with the other end of the 
town, they had mixed up the article of 
sugar with the discussion, and that subject 
was chiellv debated at the last Court. Oti 
this point he had iiad a communication 
with Mr. Wynn, who said, “ On again 
mentioning the subject of sugar to Mr. 
Vansittart last night, I find his intention 
is to continue the duties on sugar for one 
year, in order to allow full time for tlie 
consideration of the subject by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, early 
in the next session.” 

As it was only intended to continue the 
existing duties, as nothing new’ was to be 
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done, perhaps the question of sugar wiould 
not on this occasion be made so much the 
subject of discussion as that of shipping. 

Mr. Forbes said, the Proprietors must 
consider themselves very much obliged to 
the Hon. Chairman for the course he had 
felt it his duty to pursue on this occasion. 
An observation which had been made by a 
Learned Gentleman, the truth and justice 
of which was -admitted by the Hon. Chair- 
man, rendered it unnecessary for him to 
Say more on this part of the subject, beyond 
stating his entire concurrence in the wish, 
that the Hon. Chairman would not consider 
the amendment he was about to propose for 
the decision of the Court, as at all ori- 
ginating in any disrespect towards him, 
(Hear, hear f) The indulgence which the 
■Court had been pleased to extend to him 
ton this day week, when the subject w'as 
•first brought before them, and the discus- 
sion which then took place, prevented the 
necessity of his occupying a very large 
portion of their time on the present occa- 
'sion ; indeed, the case which he had the 
honour to advocate w’as so strong in itself, 
that it required very little support from 
him. He w as happy to think that, in con- 
sequence of its own intrinsic merits, it w^as 
not likely to suffer from the inadequacy of 
the individual who now rose to support it. 
As he had before said, all that the East- 
India Company asked for was justice^ 
strict impartial justice f They were called 
on to surrender a portion of their rights ; 
and all that w^as demanded by himself, and 
by those with whom he acted on this oc- 
casion, was a reciprocity of benefit. They 
•entertained no enmity to any class or body 
of men : they felt for the wants and dis- 
tresses of the West- India planters ; they 
wished, as a part of the community, to 
pay them whatever they might appear to be 
indebted to tliem ; but they ought not, in 
doing this, to suffer injustice tin mselves. 
The West-India merchants and planters 
were of course deeply interested in this 
question of sugar ; more so, undoubtedly, 
than many other parties ; but their inte- 
■ rests could not be put in competition with 
the interests of the great body of the 
people of this country : comprising con- 
sumers, manufacturers, ship-owners, and 
merchants. Neither could the West-India 
interest be fairly placed in competition 
with that of the immense population of 
India, consisting of 100,0(X),000 of souls, 
who were now under the protection of the 
Company, to whom alone they could look 
up for support and assistance. (Hear, 
hear/) Having said so much, he would 
now draw the attention of the Court to the 
opinions of gentlemen, whose sentiments 
on this subject were more fit for conside- 
ration than any thing he could offer. He 
had had lately put into his band a debate 
which took place in that Court thirtv years 
ago, on the subject which was now under 
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discussion. He alluded to the sugar ques* 
tion ; and he differed from the Hon. Chair- 
man in thinking that question to be by no 
means the lowest or the least important 
which they were now called on to consider. 
In 1792, a debate took place in the Ge- 
neral Court, on the bringing forward of a 
proposition by an Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman over the way (Mr. R. Jackin), 
the object of wiiich was to encourage the 
growtii of East-India sugar. He would 
now, with the permission of the Court, 
take the liberty of proposing that the re- 
solutions moved and agreed to on that oc- 
casion should be read to the Proprietors. 
As those resolutions were not probably at 
hand, he had procured a copy of them, 
\4hich might be read. 

Tlie Chairman. “ Ho you wish them to 
be read as part of your speech ?” 

^Ir. Forbes said, he vas not aware of 
any impropriety in the course he was 
pursuing. 

Tlie Chairman. I only wish to know 
whether you mean that the resolutions 
should be read as part of your speech, or 
that the reading should be minuted as part 
of the proceedings of the day?” 

Mr. Forbes said, he was merely anxious 
that they should be introduced to tlie ob- 
servation of the Proprietors. 

The clerk then read the following re- 
solutions : — 

“ At a General Court, held on Thursday, 
the loth March 1792: 

" The Chairman acquainted the Court 
that it is summoned at the desire of nine 
Proprietors, to take into consideration an 
application to His Majesty’s Ministers, or 
to Parliament, for lowering the duties on 
East-India sugar. 

The letter from the nine Proprietors 
was read, as follows : 

“ Gentlemen : We whose names are 
undersigned, being Proprietors of India 
Stock, duly qualified, request you will 
be pleased to call a General Court of 
the East-India Company, to take into 
consideration an application to His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers or to Parliament, for 
lowering the duties on East-India sugar ; 
a measure highly expedient at this time, 
when the prices of sugars are so high as to 
materially injure the consumption both of 
that article and also of tea, from which the 
public, as well as the Company, derive 
such essential benefits. 

We have the honour to remain, 

“ Your obedient servants, 

“ Randle Jacksok, 

“ Benjajiin Hamet, 

“ John Coope, 

“ Tho-'Tas Everett, 

“ John Lubbock, 

“ J. N. COOSSMAKER, 

“ John Free, 

“ VvTlmam Browne, 

“ Colin Mackenzie.” 
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One of the gentlemen who signed the requested to take such other steps as to 
said, letter, acquainted the Court with the them shall appear necessary to obtain an 
business for which it was called ; and the equalization of duty, and to lay their pro- 
following motions were made aud second* ceedings before a General Court.** 

^ ^ The Report from the Committee of 

“ Resolved unanimously. That it ap- Warehouses, dated the 29th February last, 
pears to this Court that the present enor- was called for, and extracts of the sjune 
mous price of sugar is owing to the annual were read. 

importation of that article being very un- Then the question on the said motions 
equal to the increased consumption in being put, they w’ere carried in the affir- 
Great Britain, and the demand for ex- mative. 

portation. On several motions, it was 

“ That the East-India Company having « Resolved, Tiiat the Report of the 
been called upon by the public to assist Committee of Warehouse, relative to the 
them, have taken the subject into their culture and produce of sugar in the East- 
most serious consideration, and are of Indies, be printed for the use of the pro- 
opinion that they can speedily and per- prietors.’* 

manently supply a considerable quantity of The resolutions having been read, 
sugar for tlie relief of Great Britain, pro- Mr. Forbes proceeded to observe, diat 
vided they are placed on the same fooling he had risen to propose, for the adoption 
with respect to duties and drawbacks, as of the Court, certain resolutions, which, 
the West-lndia planters. in a great measure, partook of the prin- 

“ lhat the present high duty of ciples of those that had just been read. 
x37. 165. 3d. per cent, on East-India He held in his hand a printed report 
sugars, while the ^\est-Indla pays only of the debate which occurred on thtA 
155. per cent,, was surely accidental, and occasion, in which the Hon. and Lcarn- 
not flxed with any prohibitory view', sugars ed Proprietor proved himself an able ad- 
not having ranked among the Company’s vocate of the East-India interest, while 
imports at the time of establishing the Mr. Dallas displayed equal ability in de- 
present tarifi : it was not even named, and fending the interests of the West-lndia 
only now be received under tlie head planters and merchants. He had read the 
•ol manufactured goods, now enumerated debate with great satisfaction, and could not 
at £37. 165. 'Sd, ad vaLrem. avoid observing, that the opinions of the 

lhat the importation of East-India Hon. and Learned Gentleman had been 
sugar is not only essential to the relief of confirmed in almost every instance up to 
the British consumer, but of the utmost the present time. He had here shewn a 
moment to the public at large, who be- foresight, a clearness of tmderstanding, 
sides profiting by the increase of revenue and a depth of research which did him in- 
W'hich^ must arise from an increased im- finite credit. He had also to notice, that 
portation, are entitled by law to three- some of the arguments then made use of 
fourths of all the profit which may be by Mr, Dallas in support of the West- 
made by the East-India Company, above India interest, might now be fairly employ- 
eight per cent, upon their capital. ed in advocating the cause of the East- 

“ lhat if the importation ot East-India India interest, (^Hear, h‘:ar There was 
sugar is not allowed (the present duty one argument which struck him as being 
operating as a prohibition), the sugar peculiarly favourable to those who were 

trade, and the carrying trade attached to it, interested in the East-India trade; Mr. 

must inevitably be driven into the hands Dallas argued, ‘‘ that a settlement, whidi 
of foreigners who have already sent, and took from the mother-country a large pro- 
are still sending ships from various ports portion of manufacturing produce, was the 
of Europe and America to India to pur- most worthy of protection.’* Assuredly 
chase that article. ^ ^ argument applied with convincing 

“ That therefore it is absolutely essential force to the Company’s territories. He 
to the relief of the British consumer, the recommended the perusal of this report to 
prosperity of the public revenue, and the all those gentlemen who were interested in 
preservation ol the sugar trade, with its tbe business now before the Court. It 
attendant carrying trade to Great Britain, certainly contained a great deal of in- 
that sugar (being the produce of the formation of vast importance to the Com- 
British territories in the East- Indies), be pany. He did not mean to sa\% that very 
received into this country upon equal terms strong arguments were not urged by Mr. 
with sugar produced by otiier British plan- Dallas in favour of the West-Indies ; un- 
tations. doubtediy that was the fact then, and, at 

“ That tbe Court of Directors be re- the present moment, those arguments 
quested to lay these resolutions before the might be urged in support of the West- 
liOrds Conimisrioners of his Majesty’s India interest ; but thev applied much 
Treasury, accompanying the saqae with more, forcibly at that period than they did 
their own earnest representations in the now. He also held in his hand the reso- 
name of tliis Court. That tiiey be further lutions agreed to at a most numerous and 

Jn/tHe Journ.^-Ki}, 80‘. Vot.. XIV. Z 
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respectable meeting of merdiants, ag^ts, 
and civil and military servants, interested 
in the shipping and the trade of India. 
This meeting was held in tlie City on the 
preceding day, and tlie resolutions which 
l)ad been adopted contained matter, which, 
he was bound to say, went entirely in sup- 
port of what had been done on a former 
occasion in that Court. It would net 
perhaps be regular for him to read these 
resolutions, but he could av’er that they 
treated the subject in a most convincing 
manner ; and he was very glad to find, 
that all the arguments which had been ad- 
vanced in the Court on tliatday se’nnight, 
were fully recc^nized in those resolittions. 
He trusted that they would, on a future 
occasion, be submitted to the public for 
their consideration, as they were every way 
worthy of the respectable source in whicli 
they ori^nated. He was not very well 
acquainted v/ith the rules of the Court ; 
but, if permission were given to him he 
would read those resolutions. (Ready 
read/) The Hon. Proprietor then read 
the following resolutions : — 

At a Meeting of Merchants, Agents, 
Civil and Military Servants of the Hon. 
Company, and others interested in East- 
India shipping and the trade of India, 
held at the Office of the East- India Trade 
Committee in Broad Street, on the 18th 
June, 1822, Edward Fletcher, Esq. in the 
Chair, 

The following Resolutions were agreed 
to: 

1. That this Meeting have considered 
the Bill now pending in Parliament for 
the regulation of the East-India trade, in 
connexion with the measures in progress 
for removing the restrictions on the trade of 
tlie West-Indies. 

2. Tliat this Mect'ng are decidedly 
favourable to any measures, tending, with- 
out injustice to others, to facilitate the in- 
tercourse between Great Britain and Bri- 
tish India, and founded on the principle of 
free competition in commerce. 

S. That the measures in question, whilst 
they affect to have in view' that object, and 
to rest on this principle, are in themselves 
unjust and inconsistent, by omitting to give 
a reciprocity to East-India shipping with 
other British shipping, and to East-India 
sugars with West- India sugars. 

4. That the owners of East-India ship- 
ping, by the Act 55th Geo. HI. cap. llfi, 
were deprived of the right previously exer- 
cised by them, and now enjoyed by every 
colony and dependency of the British 
Empire, viz* that of obtaining a general 
British register, on the production of a cer- 
tificate that the ship for which it is re- 
quired was built within such colony or 
dependency. 

5. That at the time of the passing of the 
above Act, it was understood that the 
Country trade, within the limits of the 
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Company’s Charter, would be reserved ex- 
clu^vely to the East-India shipping, as an 
equivalent for the loss of the privil^e of 4 
general register. 

6. Tliat by a legal construction subse- 
quently given to the Act 54th Geo. III. 
cap. 34, the Country trade has been thrown 
open to British shipping of 350 tons and 
upw’ards, and by the Bill now'^ in progress • 
through P.u'liament, this limitation is in- 
tended to be given up, without any reci- 
procal stipulation in favour of East-India 
shipping, which remain as heretofore de- 
piived of a general British register. 

7. Tliat the sugars from British India 
are charged with a duty for home consump- 
tion of ten shillings per cwl. over and 
above the duty Iqvied on West-India 
sugars, and that such additional duty 
operates to the exclusion of the coarse 
inferior sugars of India. 

8. Iliat the mode by which the Act 1st 
and 2d Geo, IV. cap. 106, is about to be 
enforced by the Customs, imposes a further 
additional duty of five shillings per cwt. 
(in all fifteen shillings per cwt.) on Bengal 
white sugars, by denominating them clayed 
sugars, which will ultimately exclude the 
fine white India sugars also from the 
home market. 

9. That the chief ground on which the 
West-Tndians rested their claim to protect- 
ing duties, was, their being affected by tlie 
restrictions of the Colonial system from 
which the East-Indies is exempted. 

10. That this Meeting, always prq[)ared 
to question the justice and expediency of 
such protecting duties, even during the 
existence of these Colonial restrictions, 
now that the wisdom of the Legislature 
has relieved the West- Indies from all the 
practical injuries occasioned thereby, must 
consider themselves justly entitled to call 
for the repeal of the said protecting duties, 

11. That the claims of the West-Iii- 
dians, arising from their alleged invest- 
ment of capital in the cultivation and 
manufacture of sugar, can be justly pre- 
ferred by the older colonies only, certain- 
ly not by Deinerara ; and/if admissible in 
any shape, are equally valid against every 
part of the British empire as against the 
East- Indies, on whom tlie burthen should 
not exclusively fall. 

1 2. That as concerns the commerce with 
British India, by depriving so distant a 
trade of this most important article of dead 
weight, by narrow ing the means of obtain- 
ing returns for British manufactures, and 
by contracting the channels of remittance 
for the fortunes of the civil and military 
servants of the Company and others, the 
exclusion of Indian sugars from the home 
market will prove most impolitic and in- 
jurious, and will affect every class of per- 
sons cjjnnected with British India, whether 
merchants, manufacturers, ship-owners or 
annuitants. 
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} 3. That as concerns the n^ves of 
British India, by depriving them of the 
best market for a great and valuable pro- 
duction of their soil, by impeding the na- 
tural course of their industry, already 
diverted from their native manufactures in 
consequence of the exclusion of those 
fabrics from the home market by heavy 
duties, and, above all, by preventing the 
development of the vast resources of Bri- 
tish India, by British skill and capital, the 
exclusion of East-India sugars, is equally 
impolitic and unjust. 

14. That by preventing that mutual in- 
terchange of respective commodities by 
which alone a profitable trade between two 
countries is maintained, by enhancing the 
price of the raw material to the British re- 
finers, and by narrowing in consequence 
the consumption of so important an article 
as sugar, the exclusion of East-India sugars 
injures the gro.wing trade with India, im- 
pedes the progress of our refineries, and af- 
fects the comforts of ever}' class of the 
community. 

15. Tliat tills Meeting earnestly call 
upon the Court of Proprietors of East- 
India Stock, as the natural protectors of 
British India, to insist on a reciprocity of 
advantages being granted to East-India 
shipping, and East-India sugars, before 
they concede any part of their chartered 
rights. 

16. That this Meeting pledge themselves 
to use every exertion to obtain these ob- 
jects, and they confidently appeal to the 
merchants, manufacturers, and iip-owners 
interested in the India trade, to the civil 
and military servants of the Company, and 
lastly, to tlie great body of t!ie people for 
their support, in a cause so just and so 
universally important, 

E. Fletcher, Chairman. 

Mr. Forbes continued, — After having 
read these able resolutions, he felt it 
hardly necessary for him to offer another 
observation on the subject. He would, 
however, take the liberty to state what ap- 
peared to him to be the present situation of 
the Company, with reference to Uie Bill 
w’hich had been introduced into Parliament 
by the Board of Control. By the Act of 
the 53d of George III., the trade to India 
was thrown open to private ships of 350 
tons burden. It was now proposed to 
throw it open to vessels of all sizes and de- 
nominations. He had not the least doubt, 
as the measure was drawn up, that tliis 
privilege was confined exclusively to British 
.ships. Whether that was or was not the 
intention of those who framed the Bill, he 
was not prepared to say, and he sincerely 
hoped that they did not contemplate such 
a manifest injustice. But, as the Bill now 
stood, it was quite clear tliat India- British 
ships would be excluded from a participa- 
tion in a trade which was conceded to 
others. By the 55th of Geo. HI., re- 
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guladng the register of India- British ship- 
ping, it would be found that no British- 
India-built ship, of smaller dimensions 
than 350 tons, was heretofore admitted to 
participate in the trade between India and 
this country. That Act remained unre- 
pealed by the Bill brought into Parliament 
by the Board of Control. Now, the 13th 
clause of the 53d of Geo. III., which 
limited private British shipping to be em- 
ployed in the trade to the East-Indies, to 
a minimum of 350 tons, was repealed by 
the new Bill. Therefore it followed, that 
no restriction was placed on British ship- 
ping ; the British ship-owner might send 
whatever sized vessel he pleased to India ; 
but the Act of the 55th of Geo. III. re- 
mained in force against India-built ship- 
ping, and no vessel of that description of 
smaller dimensions than 350 tons, could 
be admitted to take part in the trade. 
They were now called on to concede this 
“ boon’' to the British shipping interest, 
on account of its present distressed state. 
But, while they were thus called on (and 
no man was more ready to assist the British 
shipping interest than he was), they ought 
not to leave out of their consideration, the 
fair and equitable claims of tlie East-India 
shipping interest, which, to say no more 
of it, was at least equally distressed. He 
must say, that there was no hope of em- 
ploying the large mass of East-India ship- 
ping, which had been lying useless at 
Bombay and Bengal for maiiy years. 
Now, as soon as tins extension, with re- 
spect to tonnage, was conceded to British 
shipping, it must evidently tend to depress 
the shipping interest of India still more 
than it was at present. By allo^^dng small 
vessels to participate in the trade, those of a 
large size would be injured. The former 
could obtain their cargoes more easily than 
the latter ; and the consequence would be, 
that they would run away with all the 
valualde parts of the trade. It took a very 
considerable time to procure the cargo of a 
large ship. Much of it must consist of 
de^ weight, very generally of sugar ; but, 
by the law as it now stood, and the regu- 
lations, w'hich he must call most unfair, 
that had been adopted at the custom-house 
with respect to East-India sugar, the ship- 
ping employed in this trade would be pre- 
vented from taking that commodi^ as a 
part of their cargoes ; it was, tlierefore, 
as much the interest of the English mer- 
chants and ship-owners, as of tlie East-In- 
dia Company, to contend against this duty 
on sugar. Another point, having relation 
to tlie admission of small ships into the 
East-India trade, was worthy of notice. 
If this privilege were granted, small ves- 
sels would be run out to India, for the 
purpose of being sold. A speculation of 
that kind was, he believed, under considera- 
tion at some of the out-ports at the present 
moment. He did not complain ef this. 
Z 2 
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If tlw l^&ictions were taken ofT, indivi* 
duals would have a right to run out ships 
to India with a view to selling them. But 
what would be the con^quence? They 
would therel>y interfere with another branch 
tlie native trade of India; they w'ould 
take from the natives almost the only 
branch of industry that remained to them, 
except the cultivation of the soil, (/fear, 
hear/) All parties were, it appeared, 
to be allowed to trade backwards and 
forwards within the limits of the Com- 
pany’s charter. They might go out to 
India, remain as long as they pleased, re- 
turn when they pleased, or not return at 
all. He thought that this Bill was calcu- 
lated to produce the most ruinous conse- 
quences to all the interests connected with 
India ; and before they surrendered any 
part of their chartered rights, while such 
eerious consequences as these were staring 
tf:em in the face, they ought, he con- 
ceived, to be allowed more than a fort- 
night to consider this measure. He asked 
whether any gentleman who heard him 
had, three weeks ago, any idea that a 
measure of this kind was about to be 
introduced to Parliament ? This he knew, 
that if any gentleman was aware of tlie 
circumstance, be (Mr. Forbes) most as- 
auredly was not. When was it brought 
in ? At so late a period of the Session, 
as rendered it impossible to consider it 
properly. This he thought extremely in- 
judicious. It would certainly be much 
better to have the Bill printed, and laid on 
the table of the House of Commons, pre- 
paratory to its being taken into considera- 
tion in the next Session of Parliament. 
They saw that this was done with bills 
relative to the Poors* -rates, and to other 
subjects of far less importance than tl e 
present But it seem^ that the Board 
of Control thought it necessary to have 
the consent of the Hon. Chairman and 
the Court of Directors before they carried 
this measure; and they accompanied their 
proposition with an intimation that the 
bill would not be proceeded in until the 
opinion of the Proprietors was taken ; 
they added, that they would not introduce 
any clause, with respect to the removal of 
die restriction on shipping, until the 
concurrence of the Proprietors was ob- 
tained. But what were tliey to understand 
by the measures introduced into the House 
of Commons, when, at the same moment 
that this declaration was made, the re- 
strictive clause contained in the 53d Geo. 
III., limiting the private India trade to 
vessels of 350 tons, was repealed by the 
new Bill? It seemed to him as if the 
matter had lieen decided on before it w'as 
referred to the Court of Proprietors, so 
far, at least, as the Board of Control was 
concerned ; and as a proof that this w'?s a 
fact, with respect to the Board of Con- 
ifol, h# Been «»ly say. that yesterday 


morning, at one o’clock, the MU was 
brought forward for a second reading. 
TTiis was done after it had been intimated 
that it was not the intention of the Board 
of Control to press the measure forward. 
Fortunately, however, for the Company, 
it was not brought forward in a House 
of Commons. It required forty Members 
to form a House, and he believed there 
were not above fifteen or twenty present; 
of which number he took especial care to 
be one, {Hear, hear /) He had stated, 
tliat he would keep his eye on the Bill in 
all its stages; and he did resist its being 
read, on the occasion to which he alluded ; 
notwithstanding he was informed, that to 
read the Bill a second time was absolutely 
necessary to give the House an opportunity 
for iu further consideration. {A lauAi /) 
But any man of common sense must 
know, that to allow* a Bill to be read a 
second time, was to concur in the princi- 
ple of it. {Hear, hear I) You might 
afterwards, indeed, modify its clauses, 
and alter it so as to meet different objec- 
tions : but the principle was agreed to, and 
must remain. It might be thought very 
uncourteous on his part to oppose it; 
but he felt it to be his duty to do so, and 
the second reading of the Bill was post- 
poned till Friday ; so that, at all events, 
they gained a couple of days* delay. It 
was a Bill of so much importance, that 
it ought not to be lightly and rapidly 
passed over; and he trust^, that he and 
his friends would be able, on a future 
occasion, to treat it in the same manner. 
He only stated here, what he would state 
in his place in the House of Commons, 
that he would take every opportunity to 
oppose the progress of tliis Bill, with a 
view to its lying over till the next Session 
of Parliament. Unless ample time w'ere 
given, there could not be that full delibera- 
tion and discussion, uo the part of the 
great bodies interested, which ought to be 
given to a measure, that was intended to 
operate to so vital a change in the princi- 
ple on w hich trade had been carried on 
between India and this country, {Hear, 
hear /) With respect to the £ast-India 
shipping interest, he w'as as willing as the 
Hon. Chairman, or any other individual 
in the Court, to pay due attention to it. 
He admitted that the discussion, last 
week, hinged more upon the question of 
sugar tlian of shipping. His opinion was, 
tliat this Court was bound, in duty to the 
East- India interest, generally, to con- 
sider the tw o questions as going hand-in- 
band together. He thought it was impos- 
sible to separate them ; the welfare of 
one branch of trade must depend on jus- 
tice being done to India, as much as the 
welfare of the other. As to the rights of 
India-shipping, they were not disputed 
until 1815. The Act of the 55th of Geo. 
III. priNSod at that time, and dorivetl 
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them of the right of British re^ster. 
'Ihat right then taken away, and be 
thought most unjustly ; the shipping of 
the West- Indian and American coionies 
being still entitled to all the privileges of 
British-built ships. On the passing of 
the Charter, in 1813, it was understood 
that the ships of this country, British 
ships, were not to interfere with the coast, 
ing-trade of India. As a proof that it 
was so understood, and that no other 
construction was placed on the law by the 
British ship-owners themselves, it was only 
necessary to state, that they did not at- 
tempt to avail themselves of what now 
appeared to be the construction of the 
law', until the year 1818, when they took 
the opinion of the Attorney and SoUcitor- 
General. They stated, that all that was 
contained in the Acts of the 53d and 54th 
of Geo. III. must be considered as 
pving British ships the right to proceed 
from port to port in India ; and now it was 
attempted to extend that right to ships of 
any burden. WTiile the shipping of India 
was, by the Act of the 55th of Geo. III., 
which deprived them of British registry, 
brought to the brink of ruin, British ship- 
ping of all sizes was requested to be ad. 
mitted into the ports of India. The ship- 
ping of India was now lying unemployed, 
and with hardly a chance of being called 
into service. The only chance was, the 
removal of the heavy duty now payable on 
£ast-India Sugar ; but which it appeared 
to be the intention of Government to con- 
tinue for another year. Now be could 
not see the necessity for that measure : be^ 
cause he thought it was just as easy to 
bring in a Bill, at tlie beginning of the 
next Session, which might be passed be- 
fore the expiration of the present Bill, as 
to introduce a new one now. However, 
he would not object to it, provided, in re. 
turn, the Company obtuned, what they 
bad a right to expect, a fair concession. 
In other words, let it be understood, that 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
would be appointed to take the w hole sugar 
question into consideration, next Session ; 
and, in the mean time, let the Bill intro- 
duced by the Board of Control stand over 
till they had made their report, (Hear, 
hear/) But let not the friends of the 
Company slacken their exertions ; if they 
did, there was no chance tliat they would 
get rid of the very exorbitant and unjust 
duties on sugar ; unjust, not only towards 
the natives of India, but tow'ords every 
class of society in this country {Heart 
hear!) A sense of that injustice would, 
be hoped, impress itself more strongly on 
the feelings of the country, the more the 
question w'as discussed ; and he thought, 
that in another Session of Parliament, the 
sense of the people would be decidedly 
expressed on this subject. He did nt)t 
pictend to vay, they wtre to get pe- 


titions signed throughout the nation; but 
let them speak out intelligibly before the 
country, let them speak plainly to the peo- 
pie of England, let them point out their 
rights, and shew where those rights had 
been violated, and the people w’ould not be 
backward in supporting them. {Heart 
hear /) He was aware that this would 
not be palatable to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; but that consideration should not 
remove him from his course. Viewing 
that Government as he did in this in- 
stance, notwithstanding what was said on 
a former occasion, by an Hon. Gentleman 
behind him (Mr. Carruthers) who had 
animadverted on an observation which bad 
fallen from him, he must repeat what he 
then asserted, that an evident bias was 
entertained towards other interests, to the 
prejudice of the East-India interest. He 
stated this to the Court, and he w'ould say 
it to the face of His 3Iajesty*s Ministers, 
in the House of Commons. {Hear, hear !) 
He would have done so yesterday morn- 
ing, but it was not necessary, because the 
Ministers complied with what he asked. 
He thanked the Hon, Gentleman over the 
way (Mr. S. Dixon), for the lesson he 
had given him with respect to his Parlia- 
mentary conduct. (Mr. Dixon said, his 
observation applied generally.) He was 
obliged to the Hon. Gentlenian for bis 
instructions; but he trusted that no one 
who knew liim, and was aware of wbat 
his conduct had been in Parliament, would 
accuse him with advocating the interests of 
individuals, in opposition to the rights of 
the community in general. {Heart hear /) 
He did say that the East-India interest 
was not fairly represented in the House of 
Commons, and that sentiment he now re- 
peated, AVhen he spoke of having the 
Directors in Parliament, he mean it 
jocularly more than otherwise. At the same 
time he must say, that he would be ex- 
tremely glad to see men introduced to the 
House of Commons, whose connection 
with eastern commerce, whose knowledge 
of eastern policy, and whose general abili- 
ties, would tend to strengthen the East- 
India interest in Parliament. This, how- 
ever, W’as to be obtained without a radical 
reform in Parliament ; a principle which 
he never advocated, but against which, on 
the contrary, he had always set his face- 
He regretted, sincerely, that there were 
not more of the Executive Body, and a 
greater number of gentlemen from his 
(the Proprietors’) side of the bar, in the. 
House of Commons; the Company’s 
rights w’ould then be mere ably protected. 
He was perfectly aw arc, that that Court 
was the proper place where all matters 
connected with rights of the East-India 
Company, as sovereigns or as merchants, 
ought to be first disiissed. But Gentle- 
men w-ould agree with him that more 
than that was rccessary, and that they 
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ought to follow up t^ir proceedings in subjects of th^ kind, he ielt that an ^>o* 
another place. He very much lamented logy was necessary for addressing the 
that were deprived of the able and Court in the present stage of the proceed- 
aealous services, in Parliament, of the ings; but, as be was warmly interested 
former Member for Inverness, (Mr, C. for Ae welfare of 100,000,000 of their 
Grant) who never allowed the word Indian subjects, whose rights were in- 
India’ ^ to be mentioned in the House volved in diis measure, and who were, 
of Commons, without raising his voice in therefore, most properly mentioned in the 
support of her interests. {Hear, hear !) end of the resolution which had just been 
It was nothing more than justice to him to read, as be yielded to no man in bis re* 
declare, that the Company never had a gard for that population, be hoped he 
more efficient or a more energetic advo- M'ould be permitted to give utterance to 
cate in Parliament. He had often heard his sentiments. On a former occasion, 
him deliver his opinions, with great satis- he had said a few words on this subject, 
faction, although, on many occasions, he but not sufficient to satisfy his mind. Three 
held different sentiments from those enter- years ago a part of the native population 
tained by that Hon. Gentleman. Per> of Calcutta had expressed their thanks 
baps, however, their opinions approached to him for the interest he manifested in 
ne^er now than they did some years ago; their welfare. He, in conjunction with 
at all events, he had ever cherished the an Honourable Gentleman who held 
highest respect for that Hon. Gentleman, a situation in the Supreme Government, 
and he had always marked his exertions watched over the interests of those 
with pleasure, when the business of people with cafe and attention. He al- 
India was before the House of Com- luded particularly to the measures that 
xnons. (Hlffcr, hear .') Sorry he was, that had been adopted for disseminating edu- 
the India interest was deprived of his cation, w'liich he understood had operated 
valuable assistance. He should now move most successfully. He thought that cir- \ 

the resolutions he held in his hand, in the cumstance should enter most deeply into 
form of an amendment. He should do it the consideration of this question. Hie 
with the utmost respect, and without any people of India were beginning to derive 
feeling of hostility towards the Hon. from us a degree of knowlege which they 
Chairman, whose conduct on this, and on did not heretofore possess ; they were be- 
other occasioQs, proved that be enteitained ginning to distinguish, very clearly, be- 
the best intentions towards the interests of tween right and wrong; and the proc^ed- 
the East-India Company, w'hether viewed iugs of that Court, in parficular, were 
in their character as Sovereigns of India, view^ed with anxious attention ITie re- 
or in their capacity of Merchants. {Hear, ports, which he saw gentlemen in another ^ 

hear!) The Hon. Proprietor concluded part of the Court preparing, would find 
by moving, “ That all the words, after the their way to India, where they would be 
word ‘ that ’ be left out, and that the foi- read with very great interest. He, as one 
lowing be substituted who had long been in India, who had 
That the existing limitation as to the passed the best part of his life there, who 
size of vessels employed in the East-India drew bis subsistence from that country, 
trade, is a part of the compact with the felt that he was bound to exert his utmost 
East-India Company, to wliich the faith efibrts, on an occasion like the present, 
of Parliament is pledged. which he considered of great importance 

That this Court cannot consent to the to the general interests of India. He 
relinquishment of this part of the compact, thought it was peculiarly necessary that 
unless reciprocal concessions are obtained this Court should come forward, at the 
by the restoration of East-India built present moment, with its whole strength ; 
shi]» to the right of full British re^stry, for it appeared to him, from the corres- 
and by the admisrion of sugars from J3ri- pondence with the Board of Control, that 
tish India, for home consumption, on it was proper to use what the Fren^ de- 
equal terms with sugars produced in other nominated “ douce inofence,” some little 
dependencies of the British empire. gentle violence, on this occasion. Now, 

“ Ihat this Court are induced to adopt what did the Board say in answer to the 
these resolutions, not merely on commer- Court of Directors ? “ The Board are 

cial grounds, as affecting die people of die not insensible to the reasonableness of the 
United Kingdom, but on behalf of one sug^stion, that India-built ships should 
hundred million.', of our fellow subjects in be admitted to the full registry of Britisli- 
India, whose rights and interests are in- built ships ; and they have, on the report 
volved therein, and which it is the bounden of the Swretary, consulted on die subject 
duty of the East-India Company to pro- with other departments of his Majesty’s 
tect.” Government, but,” (here came the but 

Mr, Trani said, when he looked around to chill the hopes and expectations of the 
him, and saw so many individuals, emi- Company,) “ but, adverting to the peculiar 
nent for ability and knowledge, and far state of depression under which die British 
superior to him in their acquaintance with ^lip-owner now l^lxiurs, they could eii- 
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t^rtain n 0 farmer propositiony respecting 
Jndia'biult ships.*’ Now, it appeared to 
him that the Board of Control had con- 
sidered tliequestioD, and that, as managers 
of the afiaii^ of India, they were not un- 
willing to concede this point, but that his 
Majesty’s ministers felt iemselves perhaps 
called the other way by the application 
of a different interest. The Board of 
Control farther stated, that “ the question 
respecting sugar has been equally under 
consideration; but though some of the 
observations which apply to the shipping 
question do not apply to this, nevertheless 
as those (the \Ve&t- India) colonies are 
still liable to great disadvantages, from 
which the British East-India settlements 
are exempt, it is not intended to etfect any 
alteration in the duty on East and West- 
India sugar respectively. He confessed, 
however, that he knew of no difficulty 
under which the British West-Indies la- 
boured, that the Ej^t- India settlements 
did not also feel. It did appear to him 
that they were called on by every con- 
sideration of duty, by every consideration 
of private interest, and every one was 
more or less interested in this question, to 
support the claim that had been made by 
the Executive Body. They were more 
particularly called on to interpose, because 
the measure now under consideration was 
of the utmost impoitance to the vital in- 
terests of an immense body of people, 
perhaps me-tenth part of the whole popu- 
lation of the glebe, whom it had pleased 
providence to place under the special and 
peculiar protection of the Company. {Hear, 
hear /) He had stated formerly, that his 
intimate connection with the agricultural 
population of India enabled liim to de- 
clare, that the projected measure would 
affect them most seriously, and must al^ 
affect the revenue of the Company : he 
thought^ however, that all questions of 
self-interest were of minor importance, 
when placed in competition with the claims 
whicli their Indian subjects had on them. 
They were imperatively called on to see 
tliat justice was done to their subjects, 
and he W'as of opinion they had now 
the oppoitunity of obtaining it. It was 
distinctly admitted by the Board of Con- 
trol, that the clause which restricted ships 
of less than 350 tons from proceeding 
to India, could not be removed without 
tlie concurrence of the Company ; and he 
was quite sure the Directors never intend- 
ed to concede that important point, with- 
out the full consent of the General Court. 
The depressed state of the trade of India 
was too notorious to call for any lengthen- 
ed remark ; he should only state, what 
he had heard from high and indisputable 
authority, that of a gentleman recently 
arrived from the Madras Presidency, by 
whom he had been informed, that no less 
than five factories, each of which had for- 


merly employed 1 5,000 persons'of different 
descriptions were now abandoned, so that 
nearly 100,000 individuals were thus de- 
prived of their ordinary employment. 
These people were thrown on the agricul- 
ture of the country; and yet, at the very 
moment, the Company were called on to 
agree to a measure which would deprive 
the agriculturist of the fair advantage he 
ought to derive from one of the most ex- 
tensively cultivated products of the soil. 
{Hear, hear /) He would ask whether 
tills was just or not ? He w ould ask whe- 
ther they ought not to resist it to the very 
utmost ? {Hear, hear!) With respect 
to the shipping question, it had been treated 
so well by his Hon. Friend (Mr. Forbes) 
that be bad little to observe upon. He 
could only say, that, when he left Cal- 
cutta, two years ago, the river w'as filled 
with shipping, which w'as actually rotting, 
and the native sailors could procure no 
employment. In short, if they were to 
grant this ‘‘boon” or “favour” to the 
British ship-owner, it w’ould most mate- 
rially injure the interests of the native and 
Britisb-India ship-owners. They had, on 
the faith of the act passed when the 
charter was renewed, sunk their capital 
in ships, docks, warehouses, and every 
thing connected with extensive commerci^ 
speculation ; and if this project were car- 
ried into effect, their ruin must be the 
consequence. He should now leave the * 
question in the hands of gentlemen who 
would treat it in a much abler manner 
than he could do. He apologized for his 
presumption in addressing the Court; but 
his feelings were so strong on every ques- 
tion connected with the welfare and happi- 
ness of India, that he could not refrain from 
delivering his sentiments. {Hear, heart) 
Mr, Chalmers, in giving his support to 
this amendment, begged leave to trouble 
the Court with a very few observations. 
He could not speak of the question as it 
deserved, because, living at a great dis- 
tance from London, he had not had an 
opportunity of giving it that consideration 
which it evidently demanded. So much, 
however, had been said by the Hon. Mover, 
he had displayed so much sagacity and 
knowledge on every part of the case, that 
though he (Mr. Chalmers) w as not at pre- 
sent able to debate the question, yet that 
Hon. Gentleman’s speech had m^e such 
an impression on his mind, that, being 
called on, in common with the other Pro- 
prietors, to exercise his judgment, he felt 
that he w-as ready to pronounce a judgment 
on this most important subject. The 
Proprietors of East-India Stock, sitting as 
jurymen, were required to give an opinion 
on this occasion ; and he would slate his 
opinion in as few words as possible. Any 
thing that was favourable to the commerce 
of India, must be advantageous to many 
gentlemen in that Court, and would, he 
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admitted, be advantageous to himself; but 
he would divest himself of all private feel- 
ing, and every man, connected with India, 
who bad an honest mind, would divest 
himself of such feelings, and consider this 
quesdon merely w*ith reference to its jus- 
tice. He was convinced, from the m^e- 
rate and candid tone which had been as- 
sumed, that the Proprietors would not, 
■on account of any private advantage, en- 
deavour to contravene or to injure the just 
lights of others. The case which was laid 
•down by the Hon. Mover of the amend- 
ment was so clear and so express, that 
he thought every one who heard it must 
agree in its justice, and assent to his pro- 
position ; and he trusted that his Majesty’s 
Ministers were not so unwise as to endea- 
vour to force this bill througli Parliament, 
■without the fullest consideration. Let 
every man consider its probable eflTects ; 
let the people of England, wliose com- 
forts were at stake, con.>,i<ler whether it was 
not fit that they should have their sugar at 
a moderate rate. Let them judge of the 
measure out of doors, and let their re- 
presentatives pronounce their judgment on 
it in Parliament. He should now sit 
down, imploring every person to take the 
ciase into consideration, and endeavour, 
with their utmost energy, to defeat the 
progress of the measure. 

Mr. P. Moore begged permission to 
offer a few observatious on the <]uestion 
now before the Court He did not know 
whether be had caught the full import of 
the proposition m^e by Government, 
but, if be had not, there were gentlemen 
in Court who would set him right, and 
prevent him from misleading any person. 
Jfhe could not impart information, his 
wish, bolfa here and elsewhere, was, to 
binder others from being led astray. The 
subject this day before the Court was one 
of those old questions, which he recollect- 
ed to have heard agitated twenty years 
ago ; and he now felt a great deal of pride 
and satisfaction, in having, at that period, 
advocated the same principles which he 
would advocate on this occasion. How 
they would bear on tlie amendment of his 
Hon. Friend was hereafter to be seen. 
Whether the question was to be decided 
now, or at some future Court, he could 
not say ; but it certainly was of so much 
importance to this country and to India, 
that it ought not to be hurried or precipi- 
tated. He had to compliment the Court 
of Directors for the manner in which the 
question had been brought forward. An 
attempt was made to lower the interests of 
the Indian empire by a new law ; and lie 
was happy to see that the Executive Body 
had performed their duty by calling the 
Proprietors together. He was glad to find 
that a correspondence of this nature was 
not attempted to be kept back, and that no 
dtucitive step was offered to be taken with- 


out the perfect knowledge of the general 
body. The principle was a correct one, 
and ought never to be lost sight of. Se- 
veral Hon. Directors, whom he now saw 
in Court, would readily recollect the doc- 
trine which he held there more than twenty 
years ago ; at the time, in short, when he 
first took the liberty of opening the eyes 
of the country to the real value of the vast 
empire of India. So far as concerned the 
private-trader, the Company had not pro- 
ceeded as he could have wished. Under 
proper regulations, the Company had 
nothing to fear from the private-trader. 
They possessed experience, they possessed 
capital, above all, they possessed servants, 
which gave them a decided advantage over 
all competitors. They had the history of 
the Em])LTor Akbar, they had various other 
concurrent authorities, all describing In- 
dia as the paradise of the world ; meaning 
that its fertility and productiveness was 
capable of rewarding, in tlie most exten- 
sive degree, human labour and industry ; 
and, if gentlemen pleased, human ambi- 
tion. I'hen the India Company, as the 
corporate body, having in their power so 
fertile a posse^sio^l, might have said, “ we 
lay claim to this or to that commodity, to 
such an extent— here, there, and every 
where, we have a right to make a selec- 
tion from what our own soil produces ; 
but, after that, we a< knowledge the ex- 
istence of the private trader, we will en- 
courage him ; let him bring away the re- 
sidue, but it must be cn one condition, 
that he brings it to our warehouse.** If 
that system had been acted on, if that one 
condition had been calkd for, under a 
private By-Law of the Company, they 
never w'ould have suffered from Minis- 
terial encroachments, they never would 
have felt those Ministerial caresses, by 
which they w ere almost squeezed to death. 
This w'as another encroachment, though 
perhaps a minor one. But if, at the time 
to which he referred, that single condition 
had passed, if they had said to the private- 
trader ** bring home what you please, 
bring every thing you can, but be just to 
us, and let it be brought here,*’ they 
w'ould now have all the resources of India 
within their power, and the private-trader 
would never have applied to Parliament. 
They had, however, gone to Parliament, 
and the Company had, in consequence, 
sustained injury. As to the article of su- 
gar, he was glad to hear that those resolu- 
tions, which his Hon. Friend (Mr. 
Forbes) had read, had pa^d unanimous- 
ly. It was proper that the East- India 
interest should be unanimous in encou- 
raging the grow'th of sugar in their own 
territories, and for the benefit of their own 
subjects. Sugar was one of those articles 
to which this country ought most particu- 
larly to look. And w’hy ? I^et the Court 
consider the exertions that had been made 
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to do away the slave trade, and they would 
see the reason. He recollected what had 
beeu said by Mr. Fox, and other great 
abolitionists, on this point ; they ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ get rid of the slave trade as fast 
as you can ! Do not mind any diminution 
in the supply of sugar from the AVest- 
Indies, you can procure ten times as 
much from the East.” Now, looking to 
the point under discussion, he would call 
on the Company, whether the original 
motion or the amendment were carried, to 
look to the principle which he liad laid 
down : that principle was, to let tlje 
private-trader bring what he could from 
India, but to stipulate that he should bring 
his cargo to that house. Thegrt^at empire 
of India had grown up under the'r hands, 
and it was but fair that they should derive 
every possible beneiit from it. So great 
w'ere the resources of that ein))ire, that, 
many years ago, when Lord Macartney 
was about to come into office, he said, 
Let me not be thwarted and importuned 
by the Government at homo, and I am 
not afraid to meet the national debt,” 
w'hich then amounted to L‘23i^.O(X),000. 
His (Mr. Moore'sJ object here wa«, to point 
out a principle, and to carry it into i)rac- 
tice as nearly as he could. One of the 
great objections to the al>olition of the 
slave trade, was the probable diminution 
of the growth of sugar. Hut that was 
soon removed. And how ? Because he 
shewed, first by calculation, and next by 
a statement of facts, that they could have, 
in this country', a better sugar, the grow th 
of their empire in the East-Indies, at 
three-halfpence a pound, manufactured by 
free men, than they could procure from 
the AV'est-Indies, at fivepence halfpenny a 
pound, with this unpleasant reflection, that 
it was manufactured by slaves, {Hear, hear! ) 
This was one great consideration which 
induced the Legislature to get rid of the 
slave trade as fast as they couid. But 
what had been the consequence ? What- 
ever the intention of the Legislature might 
have been, or how great soever their sin- 
cerity' in wishing to abolish the slave 
trade, in what a slovenly manner, 
after all, had it been managed, even to 
this day ! Instead of liaving been put 
down, the traffic in slaves appeared to 
be growing ; and, though this country 
had paid for the capture of Portuguese 
and French ships occupied in the Slave 
Trade to the amount of several hundred 
thousand pounds, still the number of slaves 
appeared to increase. It was calculated, 
that last year 81,000 were imported into 
the AVest-Indies. Then he would say, if 
the people of this country must have sugar 
only from the AA’est-Indies, they need not 
be surprised if the Slave Trade increased ; 
it had increased, and would be increased 
under such circumstances. (Hrar, Acor .') 
Looking at the subject in this way, he 
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trusted that every thing would be done to 
encourage the consumption of East-Ind'a 
sugar. Now if it were asked, with re- 
spect to the shipping interest, to let small 
vessels into the India trade, then the ques- 
tion became of much greater magnitude, 
and w’ould require a much greater degree 
of con‘-i<leration than what could be afford- 
ed to it, either in this Court, or the next 
Court, or even at half-a-dozen Courts. 
Certain rights and powers had been given 
to the Company', under various Acts of 
Parliament : in conformity w’ith these 
rights and powers, arrangements had been 
made, and commissions had gone forth; 
but an Act of Parliament altering the 
Company’s system, like the Bill for the 
resumption of cash paynnents, might de- 
stroy' all these arrangements, and subject 
tlie parties concerned in them to very great 
damage. Their first object should be to 
secure that protection wliich the Company 
ilescrved in the home market ; the next, to 
the private-trader, under the condi- 
tion which he had already' mentioned. 
Su)>posing the private merchant to have 
twelve ]>arts of the trade, and the Com- 
pany but one, the home-market, had they 
not a right to say to the private-trader, 

AVe protect your twelve parts, we enable 
you to carry it on, let us also protect our 
own single portion ; let our interests 
go hand-in-hand together.” He this day 
recognized old principles and old doctrines, 
which came now’ with greater force than 
ever, inasmuch as their empire had greatly 
increased in extent If facilities w ere not 
given for disposing of its produce, it must 
become waste, for it was impossible that 
the natives could use it. The French, 
the Spaniards, and other European Powers, 
if they could not get AV'est-Tndia sugar 
cheap, w'ould procure it from the East, 
And was it not a great object that it should 
be supplied to them from this country, 
instead of their procuring it directly ? It 
was due to the industry and to the per- 
severance of the natives, it w'as due to jus- 
tice and equity, that they' should be afford- 
ed a market for their produce. How could 
they possibly pay tlieir rents, if an oppor- 
tunity of selling their produce were not 
given to them? Therefore, they ought, 
whenever they found any opportunity, to 
give as wide a scope to die India triule as 
possible. Let the private-trader speculate 
as far as he thought proper, let him devote 
as much of his capital as he pleased to 
East-India commerce, and let him derive 
a fair advantage from his enterprize and 
industry. In all the contests with Euro- 
pean powers, the British merchant only 
required the fair exercise, according to his 
own judgment, of his capital and industry, 
which he was happy to use in the promo- 
tion of that commerce by which the country 
was sustained. Tliat freedom being al- 
low ed to him, he was sure to proceed suc- 
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cessfully, however great might be the exter- 
nal disadvantages which he had to en- 
counter. If this were the case, tliey had 
no right to suppose that his intcrcoui'^e 
with the East, if aided by proper facilities, 
would not produce beneficial results. lie 
did not mean to trouble the Court by 
going over the ground with his Uon. 
Friend (Mr. Forbes), \sith respect to the 
difference between the duties on East and 
West-India sugar. The duty on il.e 
former was, in fact, a complete prtJiibi- 
tion; and what efect had it? Vv'hy it 
placed the trade in tlu hands of the com- 
mon enemy. Foreigners were not subject 
to this £d7 fld C'lloniri duty; tlity went 
to the East-Indic'' at cnee, and took av.ay 
whatever quantity of the anicie lhv.y 
pleased. He believed Lord Cornwallis 
encouraged the tralKc, nor waj. it at all 
surprising that he should do so. lie said, 

“ Here is this sujjefabundant produce, 
bring your ships and your capital, cerry it 
away, and enable me to tran>mit a hand- 
some revenue to ti;e Ea-st-Indfa Com- 
pany.” Ill Ills opinion, ti.e Court of 
Directors i.ed, on this occadon* pt-rformed 
their duty in a n.o^t dignii.cd manner. 
Ey bringing thi i sjUv-hdon before il.e Court, 
they had {’o.ia a gi .it dc..I of p,.->od. Tlic 
subject oiiglit to he i.iatureiy cordd'-red, 
and Gentiwinen uouhl 1 .. new nrucb bett-.r 
prepared to vii. w it in all its bcciings, than 
tliey coulil have been bad not the i’roprie- 
tors been called together. Cotton, indigo, 
and sugar, they miglit haw to any extent, 
from the Ea?t-Indic«;. As to the last- 
named commodity, they had only to say, 

let sugar come,'’ and it would come. 
When, therefore, there v.as such an abun- 
dance of produce, he iiopea there would 
be such an improvement of their system, 
as would encourage gentlemen of largo 
capital to embark in tlie piivate tiade. 
The servants of the Company had more 
than enougli to do in aiiending to the 
duties of Government, and the administra- 
tion of justice in the East ; they iiad not 
time to considermatters of tins description. 
They must be left to the spirit, enterprize, 
and speculative industry of the free mer- 
chants ; and he hoped and expected, that 
every encouragement wo aid be given them 
for the extension of their trade, which it 
was fit and proper for a great and liberal 
Company to grant. 

Mr. S. D/row.— “ I wish toknew whether 
the Hon. Gentleman means to say, that 
the importation of slaves to the Britiah 
"VVest-Indja colonies still continues ? 
Surely he could not inteml to make such 
an assertion.” 

Mr. P. d/oerc.-— “ I know that they arc 
gent round to the Havannah. Wheic tliey 
go afterwardb I cannot tell. ” 

Mr. Carruthers felt hiiir^elf obliged to 
call on the Court for their indulgence 
while he made a few observations. He 
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was an humble individual in that Court, 
audit was not his intentioii, originally, to 
have addressed tlie Proprietors, but he 
di Lined it ncd-ssary, in consequence of 
wliat had fulled fiom the lion. Gentleman 
who had opened the debate, with regard 
to some ren.arks v. hicii he (Mr. Car- 
luthers) bad made at the last Court, He 
would tell the lion. GenUeman that what 
fell iiom him on lliat occa'iCn (and it was 
in the I'ecoilectioii of many PiO])iietors 
v.ho were now present) was not uttered 
in the spirit of aniniOoity, and was n<Jt 
Intended, In any degree, to aij’ect his cha- 
raexT or to iuii t In > feelings. But, as an 
Ea>t-Iiulia PiO’/iieior, he would aiways 
take die lioeity of i*.inarking on the send- 
rncr.ts aviWvd by any CLiUlLman in tnat 
Coti.t, be b.'-y situation in society what ic 
inigiit— be Id^ Ct-:i -dlion iiigh or low . He 
knew tliat the Hon. Gentleman, from his 
high rarik, his rldics, and his powerful 
conr.tc'dons, was likely to pioduce a 
strong<.r feeling in the Coint than he 
could novsibly hope to do; the Hon, 
Gtr.tlvii-.an might, inconsequence of his 
situation in society, have tliat intercourse 
w:-.h his Maj,.st\’s Ministers, which he 
rouid net command; but, Iiowevcr lium- 
blo he i: iglit be considered, be would stato 
hi^ t pirdous with tlie most perfect inde- 
ponnoiije. lie could very well under- 
stand v.liv Gentlemen connected with the 
Ea^t-iudia tiade. and tbo.-c who derived 
annt.ides from India, should be anxious 
for ti:e Court of Proprietors to adopt any 
measure tlint a))pcared favourable to their 
interests. He could feel also why the 
West- India planters should resist an alte- 
ration in the sugar duties ; which, if car- 
ried, must also carry with it almost a 
death-blow to their interest. But tlio 
question j)rcsented itself to him merely as 
an Ea^t- India Proprietor, unconnected 
with trade, eiti'or in the East or in the 
West- J ndits. He stood in that Court as an 
East-ItuUa Stock- Proprietor; and unless 
it wa->inade manifest to him that the interest 
of tills Company, as Proprietors of Stock, 
was likely to be injuriously affected, un- 
less it was shewn that they would not re- 
ceive their present dividend il the duty on 
sugar were not biken oft’; or, on the other 
hand, unless it was proved to him, that an 
extensive trading in sugar, which had been 
so strongly recommended, would add to 
the interest of his stock, and to tliat of 
the Proprietor'^, he must contend that 
the decision of this question did not belong 
to tliem as a Court of Stock Proprietors. 
He admitted, tliat it was the right of every 
man in the community to endeavour to 
procure the products of other countries at 
as cheap a rate as pos-'iblc ; but the argu- 
ment raised by the Hon. Gentleman on 
this point w as so fallacious, that it would 
induce him to vote for the original que^ 
tion. The IIou. Gentleman said, “ the 
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more extensively you import the produce 
of the East, the more extensively will 
they take your manufactures in return. *’ 
Kow this argument cut against the Hon. 
Gentleman, so far as India shipping was 
concerned ; because if it were beneficml 
that British manufactures should be ex- 
ported to India, it must also be beneficial 
that they should be exported in British 
shipping : but by sending manufactures 
there, and bringing back the return in 
India inste id of Briti-jh shipping, thev 
would give to tlie colony that benefit which 
ought to be conferred on the parent state. 

jMr. 2'nc/i-’r congratulated the Court on 
tlie very numerous and respectable atten- 
dance it presented ; it shewed tliat 

the community at large wore alive to this 
subject ; for ho believed the Conn con- 
sisted of persons of almost all classes. 
Trojans and Greeks, the friends of the 
East and of tliG v\ est-Iudia interes*’, >vere 
assembled together this day, andl.eliopcd 
their deliljeration would, m its rt suit, j)ro\c 
extremely beneiicial. V\'i'h respect to Isim- 
s^lf, he belongc<l to no party ; he advo- 
cated the cause of reason and of trutl^ ; nml 
sure he was that that rauac, however in 
its progress it might be thwarted, woult! 
in the end prevail. It was some ti’ue 
since mentioned by a gentleman in that 
Court, tliat tlie interests of India were 
neglected— that they were imt properly 
attended to by the British public:* he 
regretted to say, that he was obliged to 
concur in the ju-.rice of that remark; but 
he hoped that such a rejiroach would not 
be long sutlered to exist, and that, in 
future, jiroper attention would be paitl to 
East- India questions; he trusted that 
the East-India Proprietors would, at all 
events, be constantly found at tlieir posts, 
discharging their impoilant dutie*. (//<•«>*, 
hear!) That Court might give great as- 
ftistance to Parliament, when ledslatingon 
subjects connected willi the welfare of 
India. (Av/r, lu\ir :) The Court of 
HIrectois, in their correspondence witii 
the Board of Control, had disc.nsed the 
present question \sry well; but ho was 
*^orry that they had not in the fiist instance 
consulted the Court of Proprietors. If 
tliey had done so, their li/auU would have 
been very much strengthened ; if they 
had done so, they would liave appeared 
before the Briliih Pai'hament wdth much 
better eflbct. (J/car, hear!) He meant 
not to enter into the mysteries of political 
economy ; there was a Gentleman present 
(Mr. Ricardo), far more able to di-icuss the 
metaphysics of that science tiiau he was. 
He \vould discuss one plain principle, 
nhich all could undei stand, and he be- 
lieved that very few would dissent from bis 
< inductions. It had been stated in the last 
Court, that iho export of the nianufactures 
or this cor.ntiy to British India had 
been greatly ci.-.::.v'.cd ; In tb.eaiticle of 


cotton alone a wonderful improvenaent had 
taken place. This was was quite a new 
thing. Heretofore we received our cot- 
tons from India, which supplied not only 
this country, but the whole world with 
that fabric. Last year, hovvc\er, cotton 
manufactures, to the amount of £‘ 700,000 
were exported from England to India ; 
and in ll.e present yeai* there was an in- 
creased quantity of cottons shipped to 
our eastern settlements. Now he wished 
to shew how, not merely the manu- 
facturers of Great Britain, but even 
a much larger body, tlie British agrlcul- 
tu: ists, were concerned in protecting and 
encouraging tins tnnle. Had not our 
ca!lico-‘s and muslins produced this 
£700,00<>, wheat would have become of 
the in.'uiufactiircrs? They would have 
been thrown, as paupers, on the agricultural 
and other interests of this country; and if 
fhcililics were not afibrded for making 
returns for these inanulhctures, it was 
quite clear that tiicir cxiM'rtation could no 
longer continue. What was g-iincd by 
that expor'ation ? The manufacturer, 
who would othcrwi >2 lie thrown on his 
parisii, received h.igh wages, and waas ena- 
l>led to consume agricultural produce to a 
much greater extent th.an If lie were sup- 
ported as a mere iiaiqier. Such were the 
bciiotits derived from the trui’o ; and he 
thougiit it was quite certain, if the Legis- 
latvrre did, not, in retiirn lor cur manufac- 
ture', al.h'W any produce to bo received 
from India for consinnption in this coun- 
try, that the trule must infallibly cease, 
and co!iscquonily that tho-'O who were 
now benefite 1 by it mUst be thrown out 
of employ, and lie th.e consumers of agri- 
cultural produce in a much smaller degree 
tlian tliey at present wvre. One principle 
of ccMiiincrcial economy was, that the 
wealth of a nation de[)e!ided on its pro- 
ductive powers ; but recent experience 
woidd lead them to conclude, that that 
principle rcoidrud some -'Crt of qualifica- 
tion. Great produce only did not coii->titiite 
vrealth ; it wu' u Cv^.ary that there should 
be a co-c\istir.g >^'i'd co-exten ’vc consump- 
tion, TIr'" might C(wer th.e Iruid vrith 
home-mu. iidaetni ; but when they had 
covered tlie’r own p >.;ulut:on. what was to 
become of tlic suiplus if they had not a 
riaiktt in -^ome ofuer qiieiter ? Tliey must 
have some iiiachinery, by the operation of 
v.liich tliey could dispo'e of their surplus 
produce. Wi:at wu- the machinery for 
circulating and di'^lrif uting thrt produce? 
Foicign coinnicrce, iindou''ted:y ; but that 
foreign commerce mu^t langui'-h and die, 
if they would not receive any produce in 
return fur what tiny c od. Such a 
sv'tem ar.irunted to proh:I>ItIon. To have 
a fiourisbbig tra'lc, xport and iiv.pcrt must 
he co-exi--»teiil. ProldMtoiy duties prevent- 
ed a suc^-ssidl cemiiRH--*. In t’ ■ par- 
tlcu.a. .2 .met. w ■ h.g. V. ^ wdi 
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send our manufactures to India, hut we 
%vill not receive any produce in return.” 
But they must inquire what means their 
Indian population possessed to pay for 
those manufactures : they could only ten- 
der to those who traded v/ith them the 
produce of their labour, not manufac- 
tures, but raw produce ; cotton, which 
thfe industry of this country might convert 
into clothing for the whole world, and for 
their Indian customers amongst the rest. 
They also asked the British merchant and 
manufacturer to receive their excellent 
sugars at low prices, nhich would prove 
most beneficial to the refiner in this coun- 
try : but a perverse system was adopted, 
and these returns were to be refused. The 
thing was to be trimmed all at one side. 
Why was this done ? To keep up another 
interest; the interest of the West-Indies. 
He stated, when he before spoke on this 
subject, that he was himself a West-Iiidian ; 
he did not, liowever, mean to advocate 
an exclusive privilege on one side or the 
other, but to demand fair justice for parties 
who had equal claims. On what ground 
did the Wesi-India interest ask for those 
high duties, which excluded the sugars of 
the East-Indies from the British market? 
Did they claim them on account of any 
hardships which they suffered from the 
colonial system ? No, that system was 
removed ; or at least so far revised, as to 
concede to them every thing they could rea- 
sonably demand. Did they cull for those 
duties on account of the property they 
had at stake ? He believed they did ; but 
he could shew that the East- India interest 
had at least an equal claim on that ground. 
Many of tho*ie who were connected with 
that interest had vested large sums indocks, 
warehouses, and other speculations of a 
similar nature, and therefore had the same 
species of claim that was set up by the 
W^est-Indians. He did not mean to state 
the exact proportion of claim, the precise 
scale of preponderance on the one side or 
the other; the stake of the \^'est-India 
interest might be greater than tliat of the 
East-Indxan— it was a proposition which 
he neither affirmed nor denied; but he 
contended that the latter were entitled to 
the same privileges and protection as the 
former. Now, he would ask, for what 
had all this been done ? For what had this 
unjust and partial system been adopted ? 
Tlie Hon. Member for Portarlington (3Ir, 
Bicardo) w’ould tell them, that there were 
certain lands which never paid any rent; 
lands which did no more than return the 
labour bestowed on them, and the capital 
employed never yielded any rent. There 
w ere lands of this kind in the West-Indies, 
lands inc ipable of paying rent ; “but,” said 
the West- India planters, “ we must have 
rent,” and his Majesty’s 3Iinisters appear- 
ed to have adopted the same notion. Coute 
gui coutej the West-India Proprietors must 


have rent. There might be lands, not 
adapted to the cultivation of sugar, or 
which, being of a poor nature, yielded 
sugar of an indifferent quality ; this, by 
a forced and expensive cultivation, might 
be bn)ught to yield a comparatively trifling 
produce, so that some sugars were pro- 
duced at 40^:. the cwt., while others cost 
only !25 .v. But the West-India planters, 
to secure their profit, exclaimed, “ We 
must have a duty of 25a-., otherwise our 
lands will pay no rent.” How, then, was 
that rent to be procured? Through the 
medium of the Exchequer, if in no other 
manner. In point of fact, the protecting 
duty granted to the West-India planter 
must come out of the pockets of the pub- 
lic : a part from the British consumer, a 
part from those engaged in the commerce 
of Inffia; but it w-as originally levied in 
the shape of a rent on lands, which were 
declared by ^Ir. Ricardo, by jMr. Mills, 
and by other great autiiorities, to be in- 
capable of paying rent. The West-India 
interest saifl, “ We care not for the Jaws 
of nature, we care not for the hardship of 
this measure, rent we must have;” and 
it was given to them in this most objec- 
tionable manner. Fie should be glad to 
hear any other argument advanced in sup- 
port of the West-India planter’s claim, 
except the colonial system and the mag- 
nitude of tlie property at stake. Tliey cer- 
tainly could not demand this prohibitory 
duty on the ground of prescriptive right, 
because it originated in the year 1813. 
Before that, thcEastand West- India interest 
were nearly on an equal footing : there was 
only a difference of 3s. per cw’t. He was 
willing to go back to that period, if they 
liked ; and if they would not, he insisted ou 
knowing on what just grounds they claim- 
ed this protecting duty, which virtually 
excluded East-India sugar from the home 
market. In toucliing on this subject he 
had rather gone out of his way. It was 
not his province, for he stood there as the 
advocate of the inhabitants of British In- 
dia ; and in stating his sentiments on that 
part of the question, he- would, perhaps, 
be excused, if he repeated a little of what 
he said on the former occasion. He had 
observed, when he before addressed the 
Court, that the landholders of India were 
deeply interested in this question. If this 
country refused to receive the produce of 
India, remittances must be made by some 
other means. When produce w'as denied 
admission to our market, the manufactures 
which were received by India, the sums 
which were due to the British-India capi- 
talist, or to those pereons who were accu- 
mulating fortunes in that country, as well 
as the tribute that was owing from British 
India to England, must be paid in a 
different manner. If they would not re- 
ceive any of those debts in kind, they 
must take them, and that only for a very 
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short time, in the precious metals. The 
Company had been compelled, and he 
believed it was a matter of necessity, to 
make a considerable importation of bullion 
and specie into this country, for the pur- 
pose of paying the interest of the public 
debt, and of meeting certain territorial 
charges in England. Let the Court sup- 
pose that this was to go on for two, tliree, 
or four years, and what would be the 
consequence ? A very great scarcity of 
the precious metals, which would infal- 
libly operate on prices. Efforts would, 
of course, be made to procure remittances, 
by the sale of indigo and sugar on the 
continent of Europe. But the land re- 
venue of Bengal was not payable from 
those commodities ; it warN derived from 
grain, and other articles of general con- 
sumption, which would undoubtedly fall 
in price as soon as there was a scarcity 
of the precious metals in India. What 
would be the result of that depreciation 
of price ? The landholder, who could 
offer nothing but produce, would endea- 
vour to pay the Government in tljat way ; 
but as the value of those articles would 
be much less than they hud formerly beeti, 
a very considerable loss would be sustained 
by that mode of payment. If, on tiie 
other hand, the landholder were compelled 
to sell his produce ac a much cheaper rate 
in the market tlian ho had been accus- 
tomed to do, there would be very little 
surplus left to pay the Company. Tlie 
landliolder would be distressed to pay his 
rent; and they could easily imagine what 
effect that distress must have on the pea- 
sant. The Government would endeavour 
to collect their rents by forcible means ; 
and all those who had been spectators of 
such proceedings in that country, who 
was acquainted with them in reality, and 
not in theory, knew that they could not 
collect revenue beyond the fair means of 
the contributors, without having recourse 
to a harsh and oppressive system. That 
must inevitably take place, when the de- 
mands of the Government exceeded tlie 
means of the people ; and he contended, 
that unless great facilities were granted 
for the exportation of India produce, the 
means of the landholders, in their eastern 
settlements, would in a ver}' short time be 
much diminished ; and the necessary conse- 
quence must be, a very great degree of de- 
pression throughout the w hole country. The 
greater part of the population was now 
employed in agricultural pursuits, for ma- 
nufactures had rapidly decreased, in con- 
sequence of tlie policy of this country. 
He did not mean to inquire whether that 
policy was right or wrong : but it was 
quite evident, that if w e would not take 
their manufactures, we certainly ought to 
receive their raw produce, and amongst 
other articles their sugar. An Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Carruthers) had stated. 
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that he would not come forward on either 
side of the question, unless it could be 
shew'ed that his dividend was in danger. 
He (Mr. Tucker) thought he could easily 
prove that the subject under discussion, 
was intimately connected with the dividend. 
The Hon. Chairman had, on a former 
occasion, given them a very flattering ac- 
count of the surplus revenue of India: 
he hoped that surplus would be realized, 
and that the revenue of India would long 
continue to yield a suqflus. But if it 
were realized (and he confessed he had 
some doubts on ihe subject), that portion 
of it, the surplus revenue, at all events, 
that would be transmitted to tliis country, 
must, lie was afraid, be brought in the 
shape of bullion, which would expose 
the Company to a loss of about 25 per 
cent. Now certainly if they could avoid 
that lo^s, and if, instead of bringing home 
the sicca rupee at the rate of Is. lOd. or 
Is. lid., they could bring home the re- 
venue in commercial articles at the rate 
of Is. 6d., they would have more to dis- 
tribute amongst the Quarterly Corut of 
Proprietors, than if the loss to which he 
had alluded were incurred. He did not 
wish to he a croaker about the future, but 
lie had serious apprehensions as to the 
amount of the local revenue, in the first 
instance, and next as to the mode of 
bringing it to this country, if any surplus 
w'ere realized. Certain it was that the 
profits of the Company, and consequently 
the dividends, if they were regulated as 
they ought to be with reference to those 
profits, were, and always must be affected 
by every restriction that prevented the 
importation of produce and manufactures 
from India. Tlie mischief was not con- 
fined to the lower classes of the popula- 
tion ; It operated also against the British- 
India capitalist; whether his money was 
sunk in ships that were rotting, in docks 
not used, in warehouses not employed, 
in factories that were suspended, or in the 
public debt, ^^^latever fortune the Bri- 
tish-India capitalist was enabled to make, 
was impaired by this system ; he could 
not send it home in the shape of manu- 
factures or produce ; and he could not 
tnmsmit it in bullion, except at a very 
great loss. This loss would, in the course 
of time, be greatly augmented, if, in con- 
sequence of tlie disappearance of the pre- 
cious metals, and the inability to pay in 
specie, recourse were had to a paper cur- 
rency. He would state a case that might 
happen : suppose there w as a compelled 
issue of paper in India, as there was at 
one time in this country, and that it bore 
a very high discount in the market, what, 
he asked, would be the situation of the cre- 
ditor who held such paper ? He could not 
lay it out in any article that wmuld be re- 
ceived in England ; he could not procure 
specie or bullion, neither could he send raw 
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produce or manufactures to thfs country. 
Hiat this case might occur was clear : he 
hoped it would not be so, but if it did hap- 
pen, they would be in a lamentable state 
indeed ; they would be in an infinitely 
worse situation than the gentlemen of the 
West* Indies, who expected rents from 
lands, which, in the nature of thing-*, were 
not calculated to alford rent. With re- 
spect to the admission of shipping under 
350 tons burden, it had been so ably dis- 
cussed by other gentlemen, tliat he would 
say little about it. He wished it, how- 
ever, not to be understood that tliere never 
was any sound or plausible reason for this 
restriction. When he said that, he did not 
mean to advocate its continuance. On 
general principles, he tljought the boon 
might be granted, provided that it was ac- 
companied by a small share of justice on 
the other side. There was, undoubtedly, 
a reason for the restriction at the time it 
W’as imposed. In the first j)lace, small 
ships would not be na\igated |jy the same 
description of jiersons who navigated large 
vessels in the India trade, who were men 
of great experience, and of consummate 
skill. They were supplied with nautical 
apparatus of thefine'-t kind, which enabled 
them to navigate all seas, but particularly 
the Eastern seas, wliicli were studded with 
islands, and the navigation of which was 
very dangerous, to tlie best advantage. 
Now those small ships would be navigated 
by persons of a low'er class, who w ere not 
so well skilled in nautical alfairs <vnd were 
less conversant with navigation : the 
consequence would be, that the number of 
casualties and accidents would bo greatly 
increased. He was told that small ships 
w’ere insured at as low a rate a*: large 
ones ; and he w'as content with that ex- 
planation. There W'as, how’ever, another 
reason for this restriction small vhips, 
when they got ainong-t the islands, w ere 
likely to be attacked }>y pirates. The 
opium ships, he believed, were generally 
protected by sepoys. A sjiiall body of 
military men were formerly placeil on 
board of them, but he did not know whether 
that was now the case. Small f-Iiip-. would 
also have many oppcriunitIo-5 in tiie Eastern 


archipelago of getting into contentions 
with the natives. Such contentions had al- 
ready occurred, and he w as afraid that the 
British were sometimes tlie aggressors. 
Disputes of tliis kind were, he thought, 
more likely to take place, when a minor 
vessel found her way into a port which 
large ships could not enter: therefore it 
appeared to him that there was something 
like reason in limiting tlie ships in the 
private trade to 350 tons burden. He did 
not, however, see tlie expediency of insist- 
ing on that chartered right, which, though 
called upon to surreiuler, they had not yet 
given up. But though, on general prin- 
ciples, it miiiht be proper for them to 
abandon it, still he thought they should 
require some conce.'.sioii in return. {^Heavy 
hear /) 7’lic first conce->sion should be, 
tl>e admission of India-built ships to the 
full benefit of British registn,'. No per- 
son had, he believed, come forward to 
contest that claim of right and justice. 
The second point on whicli they should 
in->ist, was a reduction of the duties on 
sugar. I'lio grounds on which he had en- 
deavouretl to shew the necessity of such a 
reduction w't-re in the recollection of the 
(’ourt, and he would not trouble the Pro- 
prietors farrher on the subject ; particularly 
as there were sevend gentlemen present, 
some of them meuibeio of the House of 
Commons, who, lie liopod, would deliver 
their sentiments on tliis occasion. 'Plicre 
was an Hon. Gentleman near him w’ho 
had been in communication with His Ma~ 
jcMy’s Government, and who could per- 
haps give the Court some information on 
the subiect. His Hon. Friend had that 
degree of mode:.ty, wiiich prevented him 
from adtlrcvsing a public meeting ; but ho 
really must endeavour, on an occasion like 
the present, to conquer his embarrassment, 
and give the Court the benefit of his opinion, 

KtxXyre, r.Ai 

Hear, ye Trojans, and well-booted 
Gieeks, tlie discourse of my friend Mr. 
Alexander, (^fuch laughter.) 

(To be co7t(inucd.) 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

PROMOTIONS, dc. IN HIS 
MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

Staff, 6cc. Jan. ^21. General R. A. 
Dalzell lia*^ been appointed to the StaTof 
the Arni\, in the rooin of Eienl.Geii. Sir 
R. S. Donkin. 

M. .ri i'L ;. •) I'-Oii'p. , l'aif-p..v 
.jtj'D lo ‘-ppok.e.J D\.puCv' A^.|. Gexi. 


to his Majesty’s Forces, vice Lieut. Col. E. 
J. McGregor 3Iurray, resigned. 

26. Hie Hon. Lieut. George T. Kep- 
pel, il-lth foot, to be an Aide-:ie-Camp on 
the Start' of the Most Noble the Governor 
General and Cummander-in- Chief, vice 
Dw yer. 

Cap*, il^ury Dwyer, CTth foot, to 
be i\Iilituy Seiret.irv to the Governor 
tEiKiul, vice r iSuiuhope, appointed 
Diip. AJj. Gcii. 
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Sth Light Drags. Jan. 28. Cornet W. 
Parlby to be Lieut, without purchase, vice 
N. Sneyd, deceased, 28th July 1821. 

\MhFoot. Jan. 17. Ensiirn S. 15. He- 
ming, from the 59th foot, to be Ensign with- 
out purchase, vice A. Cooper, deceased, 
2d Dec. 1821. 

‘2i0th Foot. Jan. 28. Ensign J. N. 
G*-egg to be Lieut, without i^iircliase, vice 
John Roe, (2d) deceased, 3:tt Dec. 182!. 

^7th Foot. Jan 28. Ensign Robert 
Ridge to be Lieut, without })urcha'=e, vice 
C. J. Cochrane, deceased, 28th Dec. 1821. 

59th Fout. Jan. 17. Henry Stanislaus 
La Roche, Gent., to be EuMgn without 
purchase, vice Hemiiig, appointed to the 
14th foot, 2d Dec. 1821. 

65th Foot. Jan 28, Eirsign V/, J. 
Wood to be Lieut, without pisrciiase, vice 
Joseph iMuIkcrn, deceased, 2SthDt.c. 1821. 

Henry Robert AddI^on, Gent., to be 
Ensign v.ithout purchase, vice W. J. 
Wood, promoted, diuo. 

87M Fool. Jan 28. Dennis A, Coui- 
tayne, Gent to be Ensign without pur- 
chase, vice James Lurnev, resigned, 4lh 
May 1821. 

William Smith, Gent, to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice H. Spright, pio- 
moted, 11th Oct. 1S21. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Jan, 12. Lieut. Jeffries, 17tii foot, for 
two years, to Europe, for the recovery of 
his health, 

Lieut. Moore, 87th foot, ditto ditto, on 
his private aliairs. 

14. Lieut.-Col. IMurray, 8th Drags., 
Dep, Adj. Gen., to Euroi)e, for two 
years, for the recovery his health. 

18. Lieut. Kent, 1 4th foot, to Europe, 
on his private affairs, for one year. 

19. Lieut. W. L. Carey, 1 7th foot, to 
repair to the Presidency, on sick certificate, 
and eventually to sea. 

26. Lieut. A. Campbell, *59tb foot, to 
Europe, for two years, for the recovery of 
his health. 

SO. Lieut. Briscoe, 11th Drags., for 
two years, to Europe, for the recovery of 
bis health. 

Ensign Stuart, 46th foot, for two years, 
to Europe, on his private afiairs 

Feb. 2. Assist. Surg. Stoddart, Royal 
Scots, to Europe, for the recovery of his 
health, for two years, 

Lieut. Daniell, 17th Light Drags., to 
Europe, for the recovery of Iiis health, for 
two years. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 

(Extracts of Letters.) 

GuaUory Jan. 14, 1822. — JusvvantRao- 
puttun’s agent requested that some place 
should be iqppointed for his master and 


followers, w’hich w'as immediately com- 
plied with. Scindiah held a council on 
the marriage of Jeejee Bhae’s daughter, 
and stated tlie difficulty likely to occur in 
bringing soon enough together the people 
to celebrate it from Dkar (a distance of 250 
coss) : it was therefore proposed to post- 
pone the marriage lor three months. Some 
one advised Uinbajc-e K.'.ka to make a few 
presents, in order that ho might be per- 
mitted to remain; but he ani>wC'red that he 
had nothing to do tluae, and would give 
no brihvo, as he had no wLk. to stay. In 
the course of the day Scindiah wa> pre- 
‘•ented with niizurs hy Patun Ghur and 
Josee Secundcr’s brother, as well as by 
tiirce Rii'idulidais, all of whom he received 
in the most gracious manner. (It appeal's 
that Joaee Secunder expects a letter of en- 
couragement lioin the Raja before he ven- 
tures into his power.) The Governor of 
Jansee in appiehensive that if Josee Se- 
cunder should march through his part of 
the country, his crops would be injured, 
to prtvc.'.t wiiich it is intended that he 
siiali conic: through Shccrjioor}*. Josoc Se- 
cunder’s brother solicited a private au- 
dience, w’licli was gi anted. The usual 
supplies Ijuve J ..cn oivierod for the army, 
and it is supposed that whenever Um- 
bajee’s affairs shdl lie propeily settled, 
every thing will go on well. Jesee Se- 
conder wa-. waiting w Ithin about ten coss 
of As'.ccrghur. in expectation of a letter 
to arrange matters. 

Jan. 17. — Madorao, the Mciharajah’s su- 
perintendent of buIL lings, is erecting a 
famous glasshouse in one of the royal 
gardens. JMasing Rao writes, that he has 
r.otliing to do with the rebellion of his 
own son and Ilindora; and Sumbajee 
says, that if Scindir’’ will give him au- 
thority, lie will put every thing in the best 
possible order. It appears that Josee Se- 
cunder wishes Scliuliah to transfer to him 
the five regiments which are with Raesing, 
promising to make a suitable return for the 
same : but he refuses to give any answ'er 
till Josee Secunder coinc^ to him. Rao 
Zalim Sing told Capt. Tod, that his son 
could make up the disagreement between 
Maliarao Kishwor Sing and Mado Sing, 
but Capt. Tod declined interfering in it. 

Jon. 2J. — Josee Secunder continues to 
make excuses for his delay in coming to 
Scindiah. His brother and Paten Ghur 
are to leave this in a day or two for the 
purpose of persuading him ; should they 
be unsuccessful, wliich is likely enough to 
be the case, they will certainly be dis- 
graced, It is proposed to give him tlie five 
regiments which are in Ilaesing’s camp, 
on the same terms that Colonel Jansiit held 
them. The Rajah wishes to get rid of 
Kaujah, but he gives him no opportunity. 
Scindiah is at present wholly taken up in 
gaining over Josee Secunder, in expelling 
Kaujah, and ia making preparations for 
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the Boarriage of Jeejee Bbae’s daughter.— 
John Bull. 

^/jeewara.— Joze Sekundur, a^aid of 
being sent to keep company with John 
Babtiste in the fort of Gualior, refuses to 
go to tile presence ; but he has deputed his 
brother to express his obedience and peace- 
able disposition. Sindiah is at present ill 
able to coerce him, and as Joze’s interests 
are entirely dependent on the possession 
of the districts assigned for the si:pport of 
his force, it is probable tliat he will do 
every thing but putting himself in Sin- 
dlab’s power. 

His force is neither strong nor well or- 
ganized, and he could make no respect- 
able resistance against a common field de- 
tachment. llie two principal forts in 
Aheerwara are Eesangurh and Sliecoopoor; 
of the former I have no precise informa- 
tion, but as tiiG latter was taken from 
Baptise by the late Jey Singh, I conclude 
that it is not strong. I hear that Siniliah 
has intimated to our Government his wish 
to be aided in coercing Joze j it may be so, 
but I doubt it : noun verrons. 

Xo/nA.—The Maha Rao has returned to 
Kotah under the directions of the para- 
mount authority, and taken ids place as 
head of the State. 

Without layingclaim to the mens divinior 
of a prophet, or even the second sight of my 
countiymen, I may safely venture to pre- 
dict that ere long there will be another ex- 
plosion at Kotah. Ibe IVIalia R.io, whose 
cause is popular among the surrounding 
Rajapoot states, evidently conceives him- 
self to have returned as conqueror over tlie 
local political authority and the hereditary 
minister (made so by the treaty of Delhi) 
Zalim Singh, 

Respect for the years, and gratitude for 
the abilities which have upheld, and even 
increased the state of Kotah, amidst the 
distractions of tlie last thirty years, will 
keep the Maha Rao from interfering much 
during the life of Zalim Singh ; but when 
he dies, and he is past ninety, the late trou- 
bles may again be confidently expected. 
Madhoo Singh, the eldest and only legiti- 
mate son of Zalim Singh, is, on the autho- 
rity of his own father, conspicuous for no- 
thing save want of principle and talent; and 
betw'een him and his prince there subsists 
an acknowledged and deadly enmity, 
increased, if possible, by the late events. 
Under these circumstances, it may natu- 
rally be expected, that if, after the death of 
Zalim Singh, a portion of the ostensible 
administration of affairs be not left with 
the prince, he will be inclined to couper le 
gorge of his enemy the Mayor of tliePalace ; 
more especially as, in doing so, he w ould 
carry along with him the feelings and 
wishes of his relations and feudatories. 

The Rajpoots are a high-spirited turbu- 
lent race, with the peculiarity of usages 
belonging to the ' feudal manners : they, 


therefore, require delicate management, 
and are sw'ayed best ratlier through their 
affections and prejudices, than their heads 
and judgment, liie suaviter in modo and 
the fortiler in re, judiciously mixed with the 
lahser faire, would seem to me to be the 
kiv to their management, — Cal. Jour. 
Feb. 11. 


CALCUTTA. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

FIXANCLVL. 

Fort William, 7\'rritorial Department, 
ISth Ftb. 1822. 

Notice is hereby given, that all Promis- 
sory Notes of this Government, bearing 
dates from the .“iOth June 1818, to the 30th 
June 1820, inclusive, standing on the 
General Registered Debt of this Presi- 
denc\', will be discharged at the General 
Treasury, on Tuesday, the 30th of April 
next, on which day the Interest thereon 
will cease. 

Any of the Notes, however, hereby ad- 
vertised for payment, will, until further 
orders, be received in transfer to the Loan 
this day opened. Published by order of 
the Governor- General in Council, 

(Signed) Holt Mackf.nzie, 

Sec. to the Govt, 

Fort William, Territorial Department, 
UthFeb. 1822. 

1st. Tl)e Public are hereby informed, 
that the Sub-Treasurers at Fort William, 
Fort St. George, and Bombay, are seve- 
rally authorized to receive, until further 
orders, any of the Six per Cent. Piomis- 
sory Notes of this Government, bearing 
date from the 30th June J813 to the 
30th June 1820, inclusive, which may be 
tendered in transfer to the Hon. Com- 
pany, and to grant in exchange for the 
same certificates or acknowledgments, en- 
titling the Proprietors of them, or their 
Representative, to receive other Promis- 
sory Notes of this Government on the 
terms hereinafter specified. 

2d, The acknow'ledgments in question 
will be issued at par for the Principal of 
the Promissory Notes tendered for trans- 
fer, and will bear interest at the rate of 
Six per Cent, per Ann., from the 31st Dec. 
last, up to which date, therefore, interest 
on the said Promissory Notes must be re- 
ceived previously totheir being so tendered. 

3d. The accounts of this Loan will be 
closed oh the 30th June 1822. 

4tli. llie half year's Interest which will 
be due on the acknowledgments on the 
30th June 1822, will be paid either in 
Cash (if at Fort St. George, at the rate of 
Madras Rupees, 350 for 335,172 Cal- 
cutta Sicca Rupees ; and if at Bombay, at 
the rate of Bombay Rupees 108 for 100 
Calcutta Sicca Rupees), or at the option 
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of the bolder, in Bills on the Hon. Court 
of Directors, at the rate of two shillings 
and sixpence the Calcutta Sicca Rupe^ 
payable 12 months after date. 

5th. The acknowledgments, after the 
Proprietors shall have received the in- 
terest due to the 30tli June, 1822, are to 
be transmitted to the Deputy Accountant 
General, at Fort William, to be exchanged 
for a Promissory Note or Notes, in sums 
of even hundreds, not being less than 
ICXX) Calcutta rupees, and to bear date 
SOth June 1822, which notes will be 
registered under that date, and be num- 
bered in the order in which the acknow- 
ledgments may be presented at his office. 

6th. The Accountant General at Fort 
St. George and Bombay will, on appli- 
cation from tho holders of Acknowledg- 
ments, transmit them to the Accountant 
General in Bengal, tc be exchanged for 
Promissory Notes, free of every expense 
whatever. The Proprietor, how'ever, must, 
in every such case, receive the interest 
due and payable on the acknowledgment, 
before tlie acknowledgment is transmit- 
ted to Bengal, and must also express 
thereon the number and amount of the 
Promissory Notes, which he would wish 
to receive in exchange for it, and which 
will be accordingly issued to the amount 
of the acknowledgment for any sums in 
even hundreds, of not less than 1,000 Cal- 
cutta Sicca rupees. 

7th. The Promissory Notes to be so 
granted shall be numbered and placed 
upon a register, to he called the RegMer 
of th® Bengal Uemittable Debt of 1822; 
and the principal shall be paid in cash or 
in bills on the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors, at the exchange of two shillings and 
sixpence the rupee, and 12 months after 
date. 

8th. The notes of this Loan shall not 
be paid off within the remaining period of 
the East- India Company’s present Charter, 
nor without a previous notice of fifteen 
months being given to the public, by an 
adrertisement, to be published in the Go- 
vernment Gazette. Such notice shall be 
considered as equivalent to a tender of 
payment on the day fixed for the discharge 
of the notes advertised for payment, and all 
interest tliereon shall cease from that day, 

9th The Notes of this Loan shall be 
advertised for paymient according to the 
order of priority, in date and numl)er, in 
which they sfiall have been placed upon 
the said register, with tlie reservations 
hereinafter noticed; but all Notes so ad- 
vertised for payment, shall become pay- 
able on demand, at the expiration of the 
notice, witliout regard to such prioritv. 
Government shall also be at liberty to 
advertise other notes of this Loan for pay- 
ment, without waiting for tbs expiration 
of pending notices, and to discharge the 
notes, so subsequently advertised, at tlie 
Asiatic Jota'n. — No. 80. 


expiration of the notice toting to 
notwithstanding the holders of Notes com- 
prized in prior advertisements may have 
omitted by themselves or their attomiea 
duly authorised to apply for payment. 

10th. It is clearly to be understood, that 
purchases by the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund, and transfers of the Notes 
of the present Loan into any future Loan, 
shall not be considered as infringements 
of the stipulation of the preceding Clause, 
witli respect to the time or priority of 
payment. 

lllh. Proprietors of Notes of the pre- 
sent Loan, resident in India, shall receive 
payment of the interest on their Notes in 
c^h only. Proprietors resident in Eu- 
rope shall be entitled, at their option, to 
payment of the interest on their Notes, 
either in cash or in bills, on the Court of 
Directors, at the exchange of two shillings 
and a penny the Calcutta Sicca Rupee, 
and 12 months after date; the interest to 
be paid half-yearly, on the SOth June and 
the 3lst December, from year to year, 
until the principal shall be discharged, or 
until the interest shall cease, on the ex- 
piration of the notice of payment, as ex- 
pressed in tile 8th Clause. The rules and 
evidence required to establish the fact of 
residence in Europe, to entitle the Pro- 
prietors of Notes of the present Loan to 
the option hereinmentioned, will be here- 
after promulgated. 

i2tii. The Proprietors of Notes who 
may require the interest to be paid at Fort 
St. George or Bombay, shall be entitled 
to receive payment at those Presidencies 
respectively, either in bills, under the con- 
dition expressed in the preceding Clause 
11, or in czish, at the exchange of 106.5 
Madras Rupees, and 106.5 Bombay Ru- 
pees per 100 Calcutta Sicca Rupees ; or if 
the holder of a Note at those Presiden- 
cies respectively be desirous, at any time, 
of receiving the Interest in Bengal, the 
Sub-Treasurer at Fort St George, or 
Bombay, respectively, will grant him a 
draft on the Sub-Treasurer at Fort Wil- 
liam, payable at sight, for the said sum, 
in Calcutta Sicca Rupees, which may be 
due upon the Note on account of in- 
terest, to the period of the last half-yearly 
instalment. 

13th. For the accommodation of Pi’o* 
prietorsof the Government Securities, whe- 
ther such Proprietors be resident in India 
or in Europe, certain regulations have 
been established (published in the Cal- 
cutta Gazette Extraordinary of the 31st 
Dec. 1810), under which the Accountant 
General and Sub-Treasurer, at each of 
the three Presidencies, are empowered by 
the authorities and directions of the Hon. 
Court of Directors, to act in the manage- 
ment of all property invested in the Go- 
vernment Securities, and those officers 
will accordingly, under the regulations in 

Yol. XIV. 2 B 
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' question, TeceiTe into their custody, un^er 
the r^ponsibility of the Hon. East-India 
Company, the Promissory Notes of the 
present Loan, on application being made 
for that purpose by the Proprietor, his 
constituted attorney or assign, and will 
remit the interest (and the principal also 
when remittable), as it shall become due, 
according to the instructions which they 
may so receive for that purpose. 

j 4th. The certiiicates to be granted 
under this advertisement will be in tlie 
following form : 

Form of Certificate. 

“ I do hereby acknowledge, that A. B. 
has this day paid into the Plon. Com- 
pany’s Treasury by transfer, the sum of 
Calcutta Sicca Rupees — , which is to be 
accounted for to him, or order, in manner 
following : interest on that sum at the 
.rate of six per cent, per annum, from 
the 31st Dec. 1821 to the 30th June 
1822, will be paid to him at the Geiieral 
Treasurj* of either of the Presidencies at 
Fort William, Fort St George, or Bom- 
bay, in cash or bills, as specified in 
Clause 4 of the Loan Avertisement, pul>- 
lislied at Calcutta in the Government Ga- 
lette of the 18th P'eb. 1822; and for tlie 
principal, a I*romissory Note, to be dateel 
the Both June 1822, will be granted on 
application to the Deputy Accountant 
General in Bengal, payable conformably 
witli the conditions of the said advertise- 
ment. 

(Signed) C. D, Sub-Treasurer.*’ 
15th. The Promissory Notes to I>e grant- 
ed in exchange for tlie said certificates 
will be issued under the signature of the 
Secretary to the Government of Fort "W'll- 
liam, and iu tlie following form : 

‘‘ Fort William. 

“ Bengal Remittable Debt of 1822. 
Promissory Note for Calcutta Sicca Ru- 
pees . 

** The Governor- General in Council 
does hereby acknowledge to have received 
from A. B. the sum of Calcutta Sicca 
Rupees — , as a Loan to the Plon. the 
United Company of Merchants of Eng- 
land trading to the East-Indies, and does 
hereby engage that the said Loan shall not 
be paid off’ within tlie remaining period of 
the E^t-India Company’s present Char- 
ter, nor without a previous notice of fifteen 
months to that efi’ect, to be published in the 
Government Gazette. When payable, the 
Governor- General in Council does hereby 
promise, for and on behalf of the said Unit- 
Company, to repay the said Lean, by 
payingthesaidsumof Sicca Rupees — , to 
the said — — , his Executors or Admini- 
strators, or his or their order, on demand, 
at the General Treasury at Fort William, 
either in cash or by bills of Exchange, 
'»t the option of the Proprietor of the said 


Note, to be drawn on tlie Hon. Court of 
Directors, at the exchange of two killings 
and sixpence perCalcutta Sicca Rupee, pay- 
able twelve months ofter date, with liberty 
to the said Court of Directors to postpone 
the payment of the said Bills of Exchange 
for the further term of one, two, or three 
years ; interest to be paid for such pro- 
tracted period half-yearly, at the rate of 
five per cent, per annum, and to pay the 
interest accruing on the said sum of Sicra 
Rupees — , at the rate of six per cent, 
per annum, by half-yearly payments, to 
the said , his executors, adminis- 

trators, or his or their order, on the SOth 
June, and 31st December in each year. 
The said interest shall be payable at the 
General Treasury of Fort William, Fort 
St. George, or Bombay, in cash only, if 
the Proprietor of this Note be resident in 
India at the time such interest is payable 
(at the exchange on payments at Madras 
and Bombay respectively of 106.5 Madras 
Rupees and 106.5 Bombay Rupees per 
100 Calcutta Sicca Rupees); if the Pro- 
prietor of tins Note be resident in Europe, 
the interest shall be payable, at his option, 
in cash or bills, to be drawn on the Hon, 
Court of Directors, at the rate of two 
shillings and a penny the Calcutta Sicca 
Rupee, payable twelve months after date, 
with a further option, in eitlier case, to the 
holder at Fort St. George or Bombay, to 
receive the inteicst by a draft at siglit oa 
the Sub- Treasurer of Fort William. 

(Signed) E. F. 

Sec. to the Government. 

Accountant General’s Office, register- 
ed as No. — , of the Bengal Remittable 
Debt of 1822.” 

Publislied by Order of the Governor- 
General in Council, 

PIoLT Macxenzie, 

Sec. to tlie Government. 

Fort William^ Territorial De})arlmeiitf 
Feb, 18, 1822. 

The public are hereby informed, that 
the holders of the Certificates of the Loan 
opened on the 1st May last, of the Notes 
which will be issued in exchange for those 
Certificates on 3ist March next, who are, 
or may be resident in Europe, shall, until 
fuiih.er orders, receive payment of the in- 
terest on those Securities, at tlieir option, 
in cash or in bills, on the Court of Di- 
rectors, at the exchange of tw o shillings 
and a penny the Calcutta Sicca Rupee, 
and payable tw'elve months after date. 

The attorney or agent in India claim- 
ing bills on behalf of his Principal, un- 
der this order, must furnish the Account- 
ants-General, at the respective Presi- 
dencies, with a written solemn declara- 
tion that he firmly believes such Princi- 
pal tp be actually resident in Europe at 
tlie tiriie of his making such claim on his 
behalf. 
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Publ'^ied by of the Governor 

General in Council. 

Holt Mackexzic, 
Sec. to the Govcmment. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department* 

Dec, 17. Mr. Win. Dent, additional 
Register of Cuttack, and joint ^Magistrate, 
stationed at Balasore. 

Jan. 25. Mr. W. J. Sands, Second 
Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal 
and Court of Circuit for the Division of 
Benares. 

Mr. R, H. Rattray, Third Judge of 
ditto ditto, 

Mr. E, C. Lawrence, Fourth Judge of 
ditto ditto, 

Mr, J. A. Pringle, Judge and Magis- 
trate of the District of Rajeshahy. 

Mr. E. Molony, Superintendent of 
Law Suits, and Remembrancer of Legal 
Aflairs. 

Mr. W, H. Macnaghten, Deputy Re- 
gister of the Courts of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut, and 
Translator of the Regulations. 

Mr. Hy. Millet, Register of the Zillah 
Court of Bhaugulpore, and joint Magis- 
trate stationed at Monghyr. 

Feb. 1, Mr. E. P. Smith, Assistant 
to the Judge and ^lagistrate of Sha- 
habad. 

Political Department* 

Jan. 26. Mr. Wm. Ricliard Young, 
First Assistant to tlie Secretary to the Go- 
vernment ill the Political Department. 
Commercial Department. 

Feb. 1. Mr. Henry Mundy, Commer- 
cial Resident at Patua. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

BREVET RANK. 

Dec 8. Tlie undermentioned Officers 
in the Hon. Company’s Army, Cadets of 
the 6th Class of 1 805, who, on the 6th of 
Dec.1821, were Subaiternsof Fifteen Years 
standing, are promoted to the rank of 
Captain, by Brevet, from that date, agree- 
ably to the rule laid down by the Hon. 
the Court of Directors ; 

Lieut. Joseph Todd, 13th regt. Nat, 
Infantry. 

Lieut. J, F. Hyde, 15th ditto. 

Ueut. W. W. Foord, 9th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Bay ley, 17 th ditto, 

Lieut. J. Fred. Berguer, SOth ditto. 

Lieut. A. H. Wood, 11th ditto. 

Lieut. J. O. Clarkson, 21st ditto, 

Lieut. J. Robeson, 8th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Todd, 10th ditto. 

Lieut. H. C. Sandys, 14th ditto, 

Lieut, D. Mason, 25th ditto. 

Lieut. R. B, Ferguson, 4th ditto. 


STAFF AND OTHER CIEERaL AthFOlKTJKEin^. 

Jan. 10. Capt. Anderson, 14th reg. Nat. 
Inf., is appointed Aide-de-Camp to Maj. 
Gen. Sir G. Martindell, commanding in 
the Field, from the 27th ult., in the room 
of Lieut. Rotton, of Artillery, who has re- 
signed the situation. 

11. Lieut. W. H. Sleeman, 12th regt, 
Nat. Inf., to be a Junior Assistant to the 
Agent of the Gov General at Saugor, and 
in the Territories of the Nerbuddah, with 
a civil allowance of 400 rupees per mensem. 

Lieut. Edw. Alex. Campbell, 3d regt. 
Lt Cav., to be an Aide-de-Camp on tlie 
Staft'of the Gov. General and Commander- 
in Chief from th^lst inst., vice Conroy. 

12. Brevet Capt. Moseley, 19th regt. 
Nat Inf, is appointed Second in com- 
mand, with the Corps of Frontier Horse 
commanded by Capt. Baddeley. 

18. Francis Dibdin, of Sd regt. Lt. 
Cav., is appointed to do duty witli his 
Lordship’s Body Guard. 

19. Brev. Capt.Blackall, Bareilly Prov. 
Bat., to officiate as Barrack Master of the 
8th or Roliilcund Division, on the depar- 
ture for Mhow of Brig. Maj. Geo. Case- 
ment, removed from the Barrack Depart- 
ment. 

Lieut. Wm, Cunningham, 27th regt. 
Nat. Inf., to be Garrison Storekeeper of 
Fort William. 

Lieut. A. Camegy, 11th regt. Nat.Inf., 
to be a Sub-Assistant in the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Stud Institution, vice Wallis, de- 
ceased. 

Capt. James Fergusson, 23d regt, Nat. 
Inf., to command the Escort attached to 
the Resident in Malwah and Rajpootana. 

24. Maj. Gen. James Watson, C, B., 
H. M. 14th Foot, is appointed temporarily 
to the Staff of the Array, serving under 
this Presidency and posted to the 2d Divi- 
sion of the Field Army. 

26. Brevet Capt. and Lieut. Charles 
Christie, 4th regt. Nat Inf, Barrack Mas- 
ter of the 14th or Saugor Division, to be 
Deputy Paymaster at Muttra, vice Cun- 
ningham. 

IMr. W. Sloanc is appointed to tlie charge 
of the Hon. Company’s Stud at Poosah, 
until relieved by an Officer on the perma- 
nent establishment of the Institution. 

Feb. 2. Capt. Geo. Casement, - Brig. 
Maj. to the Troop stationed at Mhow, to 
be Postmaster at that place. 

NATIVE INFANT RT. 

2d Jtegt. Jan. 23. Lieut. W. GIa.sgow', to 
act as Adj. to a detachment of five Com- 
panies of 1st. bat., stationed at Bandah, 
on the departure of Lieut, and Acting 
Adjut. Spens, on Medical Certificate. 

Qth Jtegt, Dec. 12. Lieut J. Donelly is 
appointed Adjutant of 2d bat., vice Chris- 
tie, deceased. 

15. Seri. Ensign James Brooke to be 
" B 2 
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lieut fiom SIsI Not. 1821, vice Christie, 
dei^ased. 

17. Lieut. James Brooke is posted to 
the 2d bat. 

7rt Rege. Jan 1 9. Sen, Ensign G. H. 
Edwards to be Ueut., from llth Jan. 1822, 
in succession to Caldecott, who has re- 
signed the service. 

21. Lieut. G. H. Edwards is posted to 
the 1st batt, 

9tk Regt. Jan. 23. Lieut. J. R. Stock 
to act as Adj. to the left wing of the 2d 
bat., during its separation from head- 
quarters. 

ll</< Regt, Jan. 12. Lieut. C.T. Thomas 
is removed from 1st to 2d bat., and Lieut. 
E. Allingham from tlie latter to tlie for- 
mer corps. 

28. Lieut. James M. Sim to be Adj. 
of the 1st bat., vice Camegy, appointed to 
the Stud. 

I2th Regt. Dec. 15. Sen. Ensign Fred. 
Mullins to be Lieut., from 1st Dec. 1821, 
vice Welland, deceased. 

17. Lieut. F. Roweroft is removed from 
Sd to 1st bat., and Lieut. F. Mullins is 
posted to former bat. 

Jan. 15. Lieut. Bell to officiate as In- 
terp. and Quar. Master to a bat. during 
the absence of Lieut, and Interp. and 
Quar.Most. Sleeman on special duty. 

13tk Regt. Jan, 7. Lieut, and Adjutant 
Hodgson to act as Interp. and Quar.Mast, 
to the 2d bat., during the absence, on sick 
leave, of Lieut, and Interp. and Quar. 
Mast. Forster. 

I4th Regt. Jan 28. Lieut. J. W.J. Ouse- 
ley to be Interp. and Quar. Mast, of Xst 
bat., vice Watkins, on furlough. 

15/A Regt. Dec. 15. Lieut. G, H. 
Hutchins is removed from 1st to 2d bat., 
and Lieut. G.M.Cook from latter to for- 
mer corps, 

19/A Regt. Dec. 15. Ensign Chase 
Bracken is removed from 2d to the 1st 
bat. 

Jan. 19. Capt. J. Aubert is appointed 
to die command of the Burdwan Prov. 
bat., during the absence of Capt. Peach. 

24. Lieut. Craigie to act as Interp. and 
Quar. Mast, to 1st bat., during the absence 
of Lieut. Interp. and Quar. Mast. Law- 
rence. 

26. Capt. Charles Jackson Doveton to 
be Major, from 21st Oct. 1821, in succes- 
sion to Dawes, deceased. 

Brevet-Capt, and Lieut. Edward Pet- 
tingal to be Capt. of a comp,, ditto. 

Ensign Robt. Garret to be Lieut, ditto. 

28. Major C. J. Doveton, Capt. E. 
Pettingal, and Lieut. R, Garret are post- 
ed to 1st bat. 

Lieut. H. T. C. Kerr is posted to 2d 
bat. 

SOth Regt. Jan. 18. Lieut. H. D. Cox 
to act as Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d 


bat. during the absence of Brev. Capt. 
and Interp. and Quart. Mast. Davies. 

Lieut. G. W. Bonham is removed from 
2d to 1st., and Lieut R. P, Fulcher from 
1st to 2d bat. 

21 j/ Regt. Jan. 12. Lieut. G. Gordon 
is removed from 2d to 1st, and Lieut. H. 
C. Clerkson from 1st to 2d bat. 

22d Regt. Jan. 26. Brevet-Capt. and 
Lieut. R. Newton to be Capt. of a comp. , 
and Ensign P. Middleton to be Lieut,, 
from 20th Jan. 1822, in succession to 
Webster, deceased, 

28. Capt. R. Newton, and Lieut. P. 
Middleton, are posted to 1st bat. 

Capt. H. G. Maxwell is posted to 2d 
bat. 

24M Regt. Jan. 7. Lieut, and Adj. 
Delap to act as Interp. and Quart. Mast, 
to 1st bat. during the absence of Lieut, 
and Interp. and Quart. Mast. McMahon 
on general leave. 

26th Regt. Jan. II. Sen. Ensign G. A. 
Currie to be Lieut., from 25th Dec. 1821, 
vice Pownoll, cashiered by the sentence of 
a General Court Martial. 

14. Lieut. G. A. Currie is posted to 
1st bat. 

26. Capt. A. T. Watson to be Major, 
from ISth Jan. 1822, in succession to 
Roughsedge, deceased. 

Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. G. Kingston to 
be Capt. of a comp, ditto. 

Ensign G, W. M. Gore, to be Lieut, 
ditto. 

28. Major T. Wilson, Capt. G. Kings- 
ton, and Lieut. G. W. M. Gore are 
posted to 1st bat. 

Major A. T. Watson, and Capt. D, 
IVesgrave, are posted to 2d bat. 

Brevet-Capt, F. G. Lister to be Adj. 
of 1st bat., vice Kingston, promoted, 

31. Lieut. R. S. Philiipps is removed 
from 1st to 2d bat., and Lieut. J. Macan 
from 2d to Isi bat, 

27th Regt. Jan. 8. Lieut. H. R. Os- 
born, of the 1st bat., is appointed to do 
duty, until further orders, with the Ist 
Nusseree Bat. 

19. Senior Ensign J. D, D. Browne 
to be Lieut., vice Homer retired, with 
rank from the 15th Dec, 1821, in succes- 
sion to Donelly, deceased. 

Lieut. H. R. Osborn to rank from 1st 
Jan. 1821, vice Homer, retired. 

21. Lieut, J. D. D. Douglas, is posted to 
the 1st bat. 

29lh Regt. Dec. 15. Ensign J. Mac- 
donald is removed from 2d to 1st bat., and 
Ensign J. H, Vanrenen from latter to for- 
mer corps, 

SOM Regt. Jan 25. Lieut. J. E, Wat- 
son, 2d bat. is appointed to do duty with 
the Chuinparun Light Infantry Bat. 

Local Battalions. Jan. 22. Local En- 
sign F. W. Fitzroy, Cbumparun Light 
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Inf. BaC. is appointed Adj. to the Delhi 
Nujeeb Bat. 

23. Lieut. A. Spens, to act as Adj. to 
five companies of the 1 st bat. 2d regt, and 
Cawnpore Levies at Bandah. 

26. Lieut. A. Davidson, 7th regt., is 
appointed to do duty with the Rungpore 
Local Bat. 

Feb. 4. Local-Lieut. Kenney is ap- 
pointed Adj. to the Rampoorah Local Bat., 
vice Pringle, who is permitted at his own 
request to resign tliat situation. 

Ensigns (recently promoted) appointed to 
do duty. 

Dec. 17. Ensigns Wm. Macgeorge and 
Wm. Freet, to do duty with tlie Hon. 
Company’s Europ. Regt. at Ghazeepoor. 

▲aTlLLERT REGIMENT. 

Jan. 10. Capt, T. Croxton is posted to 
7th comp. 3d bat. 

Ist-Lieut. C. McMorine, to 2d comp. 
4th bat. 

Ist-Lieut. T. Sanders is removed from 
2d comp. 4th bat. to 2d comp. 1st bat. 

Ist-Lieut. Wra. Bell is removed from 
2d to 6tii comp. 1st bat, 

15. Ist-Lieut. J. S. Rotton, from 6th 
comp. 2d bat. to 3d comp. Sd bat. 

Ist-Lieut. G. R. Scott, from 3d comp, 
sd bat. to 4th comp. 1st bat. 

22. Capt. Samuel Shaw is removed from 
Ist to 5th comp. 1st bat., and Capt. C. 
H. Bell, from latter comp., is posted to 
former in his room. 


ORDXAKCE, 

Jan. 11. Capt. John McDowell, regt. 
of artil., to be a Commissary of Ordnance, 
to complete the Establisment, 

Lieut. Charles George Dixon, regt. of 
artil., to be a Deputy Commissary of 
Ordnance, vice McDowell, 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Jan. 14. Assist. Surg. II. Guthrie is 
removed from the 8th to the 6th regt. 
Light Cavalry, and directed to join the 
latter corps at Mliow. 

Assist. Surg. James Barker, whose ad- 
mission to the service is notified in Gov, 
G. O. of llthinst., is posted to the 8th 
Light Cavalry. 

16. Assist. Surg. J. M. M. Todd to 
perform the medical duties of the Civil 
Station at Balasore. 

Surg. King, 27th regt. N.T., doing duty 
with 2d bat. of artil. at Dum-Dum, is di- 
rected to proceed tow’ards Balasore by the 
route of Midnapore, and join the 2d bat. 
of his regt. 

19. Deputy Superintending Surg. C. 
Robinson to be a Superintending Surg., 
vice Hamilton, proceeding to Europe, 


Surg. Samuel Durham to be a Superin- 
tending Surg., vice Lowe, proceeding to 
Europe. 

Surg. James McDowell to be Deputy 
Superintending Surg., vice Robinson, pro- 
moted. 

Surg, Gilbert Ogilvie Gardner to rank 
from I9th Jane 1820, vice G. Campbell, 
retired. 

Surg. James Atkinson to rank from 
17th Dec. 1820, vice Robinson, appointed 
Superintending Surg. 

Suig. Jehosaphat Castell to rank from 
22d March 1821, vice Assey, <loceased. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. Andrew to be Surg., 
vice G. Campbell retired, with rank from 
loth June 1821, in succession to Impey, 
deceased. 

21. Superintending Surg. Robinson is 
posted to tlie Nagpore Subsidiary Force. 

Superintending Surg, Durham to the 
Saugor Field Force. 

Deputy Superintending Surg. McDow- 
ell to the liajpootanah Field Force. 

26. Superintending Surgs. Ogilvy and 
Durham have obtained permission to ex- 
change station's, the former is accordingly 
appointed to the Sagor Division of the Ar- 
my, and the latter to the Dinapore Divi- 
sion. 

Feb. 2. Sen. Assist. Surg. C. Stuart to 
be Surg from 22d Jan. 1822, hi succes- 
sion to Stanton, deceased. 

4. Surg. G. King is removed from 27th 
to 9th regt. N. I. 

Surg. C. Stuart is posted to 27th regt. 
N.I., and directed to join the 2d bat, 

INVALID ESTABLISHMENT. 

Jan. 5. Lieut. C. W. Carleton is per- 
mitted, in consequence of ill health, to 
quit tlie station of Allaliabad, and reside 
and draw his stipend at Patna, 

RESIGNATION. 

Jan. 11. Lieut. John Marriott Calde- 
cott, 7th regt. N.I., is permitted at his 
own request to resign the service of the 
Hon. Company. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Jan. 11. The following Officers have 
been permitted to proceed to Europe on 
furlough, on account of their private af- 
fairs : 

Lieut. Col. James Dewar, 18th regt. 
N.I. 

Major R, C. Gamham, 29th ditto ditto. 

Superintending Surg. Robert Lowe, 
ditto. 

Capt. Peter Teulon, 12th ditto ditto. 

Capt. J. Rodber and G. N. C. Camp- 
bell, regt. of artil., are permitted to pro- 
ceed to New Soutli "Wales, for the benefit 
of their health, the former for twelve and 
the latter for eighteen months. 
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The penniKion granted to the following 
Officers to proceed to Europe on furlough, 
in G. O. of the 8th Sept, and 10th Nov. 
last, is cancelled at their request : 

Capt. J. Dun, 11th regt. N.I. 

Eieut. F. Dibdin, 3d rcgt. Lt. Cav. 

12. Ensign J. Hannay, doing duty 
with 1st bat. 10th regt. N.I., is permitted 
to proceed to Europe, for one year, with- 
out pay, on urgent private afiairs. 

19. Lieut, H. Carter, 7th regt. K.I., 
Barrack Mast, of Sth or Rohilcund Divi- 
sion, to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the recovery of his he<ilth, for twelve 
months. 

The permission granted in G. O. of 27th 
Oct- last, to Lieut. G. F. Agar, 25th 
regt. N.L, to proceed to Europe, on ac- 
count of his private affairs, is cancelled at 
the request of that officer. 

2d-Lieut. C. Dallas, regt. of artil , is 
permitted to proceed to Madras on urgent 
private affairs, for six months. 

The undermentioned Officers have been 
permitted to proceed to Europe, on ac- 
count of their private affairs : 

Superintending Surg. J. Hamilton, and 
Lieut. C. Sidney, 7th regt Lt. Cav. 

Lieut H. Brown, 26tii regt. N.I., 
having forwarded a medical certificate from 
Persia, is permitted to proceed to Europe 
for the recovery of his health. 

26, Tiie undermentioned Officers have 
been permitted to proceed to Europe : 

Major S. Fraser, 6th regt. N.L, com- 
manding the Cuttack Legion, on account 
of ill health, 

Capt. G. B. Field, 4th regt. N.I., on 
account of private affairs. 

Capt. W. S. Webb, 28th regt N.L, 
ditto ditto. 

Major S. Reid, Sth regt. Lt. Cav., is 
permitted to proceed to the Cape of Good 
Hope, for the recovery of his health, for 
twelve months. 

Feb. 2. Lieut J. Graham, 25th regt. 
N.I., is permitted to proceed to Europe, 
for the benefit of his health. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TSSTIMONIAI-S OP RESPECT TO THE LATE 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF BENGAL. 

Tuesday, Jan. 15th, a great body of the 
opulentandrespectableNativeGentlemen of 
Calcutta assembled, according to previous 
appointment, at the Supreme Court, for the 
purpose of presenting the Address voted 
at a previous Meeting, to the Hon. Chief 
Justice, on account of his approaching 
departure from the country. About half 
past one o’clock the Hall of the Grand Jury 
in which they met was crowded ; and 
shortly after his liordship entered to re- 
ceive this tribute of approbation for his 
judicial services. A deputation of the 
principal Students of the Hindoo College 
also waited upon him at tlie same time. 


with a similar Address pr^ared for the 
occasion. 

llie Address of the Native Gentlemen 
was beautifully written on parchment, or- 
namented w'ith a flowered gold border, in 
the English, Bungla, and Persian lan- 
guages, in their appropriate characters. 
Hurree Mobun Takoor moved that it be 
read, which being agreed to, it was read 
accordingly by Rada Konto Deb, as fol- 
lows : — 

“ To the Hon. Sir Edw Hyde East, Knt., 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 

Judicature at Fort William. 

We, the Native Gentlemen of the Town 
of Calcutta, having heard with unfeigned 
regret, of your intention, at so early a 
period, to quit tlie exalted station in w’hich, 
for the last eight years, you have presided 
over the administration of justice in tho 
United Company’s Eastern territories, 
have requested j^ermission thus publicly 
to present ourselves before your Lordship, 
to express the strong sense of thankfulness, 
admiration, and gratitude, with w'hich your 
Lordship’s execution of the arduous duties 
of the first judicial officer in India has 
deeply and lastingly impressed us. 

We are fully aware of the difficulties 
with which your Lordsliip has had to con- 
tend ; not only in administering the law 
to people of different countries, languages, 
and habits, but in the interpretation of the 
various and extensive codes of Hindoo 
and Musselmqun legislators, w’hicb 
your Lordship’s penetrating mind could 
never have been directed till you took your 
seat on the Judicial Bench ; and we ac- 
knowledge our surprise, that this accumu- 
lation of obstacles has never been found 
to impede your Lordship’s jmlicial pro- 
gress; but that in the most intricate cases, 
those immediately concerned in the result, 
as well as the spectators of the proceedings 
of the Court, have quitted }our Lord- 
ship’s presence, in the full com iction, that, 
after the mildest and most patient investi- 
gation of facts and law, and the most 
fearless performance of duty and justice, 
the causes had been thoroughly consider- 
ed, rightly understood, and equitably de- 
cided. 

We are also desirous to express to your 
Lordship, the great benefits that w e con- 
sider ourselves and our fellow countrymen 
have derived, from the humane and perse- 
vering exertions of your Lordship to pro- 
mote the education of the rising genera • 
tion of tlie natives of India. The Hindoo 
College had its origin in the benevolence 
of your Lordship’s mind : in tliat pros- 
pective establishrhent were generated the 
first illuminating rays which the kind and 
fostering aid of European wisdom has 
already shed over the dark horizon of her 
eastern empire, which arc now bursting 
into light through the various institutions 
for native education, and promise, at no 
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distant period, to shine forth in the full 
effulgence of learning, virtue, and hap- 
piness. 

May your Lordship, who has thus 
devoted yourself to promote the present 
and future welfare of our country and 
our children, when you quit the scene 
that you have taught to smile, possess, in 
the hoiioiirable retirement to which yon 
go, tfirough a long and uninterrupted 
course of health and prosperity, the satis- 
faction that never fails to result from the 
reflection of benefits conferred on others ; 
and may you not think us presuming 
v-hen we unite our earnest rwjuests, that 
you wil! permit us to erect, in this seat of 
your judicial eminence, your Lordship’s 
statue ; on which we may retrace, with 
pride and pleasure, the features of him 
whom we respected and valued ; and on 
the base ot which we may engrave, for 
the information of our posterity, the grate- 
ful feelings with which we took our leave 
of the best ot jutlgos, and tlie kindest of 
men.” 

Ihe Btingla and Persian versions were 
then read successively by the same person ; 
atter which the Address of the Students 
of -the Hindoo College was prc'-entcd. 
Shib Chundur Takoor, a youth lu whose 
hand-writing it was, and who has distin- 
guished himself among his fellow-students, 
read it as follows : 

“ To the Hon. Sir Edw. Hyde East, Knt., 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 

Fort William in Bengal. 

Honourable Sir : I’ho pleasure you 
have at all times taken in endeavouring to 
promote tlie interest of the Hindoo College, 
tlie encouragement you have gi\cntothe 
education of the naiives, <i!id the impar- 
tiality w ith which, like Aristides the Just, 
you have administered justice during your 
abode here, independent of your amiable 
disposition towards every individual, wit Ik 
out regard either to rank or birth, furnish 
us w’ith abundant reasons to regret your 
departure from this country. We hope, 
however, that you wall give^ a good ac- 
count of our School in England, and 
try all in your power to contribute to the 
welfare of that institution. That the Di- 
vine Being may protect you against the 
many dangers of the boisterous element 
you are now going to traverse; that He 
may direct gentle and favourable breezes 
^towaft you to your native shores, and that 
you may enjoy comfort, health, peace, and 
long life, are the sincere wishes of. 
Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient, and 

humble servants, 

'The principal Pupils of the Hindoo 
College.” 

After these Addresses had both been 
read, the IIonoura!)Ie Chief Justice made 
a suitable reply. The «?entiment4 tliey had 


expressed towards him had made a deep im- 
pession on his mind, and he returned them 
the warmest thanks for the compliment tliey 
had paid him. In regard to this public ex- 
pression of their approbation of his official 
conduct, it derived its chief value in his 
eyes from this, that he viewed it as a public 
manifestation of their favourable opinion 
of his countrymen in their exertions to 
ameliorate the condition of India by sa- 
lutarv' judicial institutions. It w’as natural 
tliatthe Natives of India should be attach- 
ed to the laws and customs of their own 
country; and, theiefore, their tribute of 
applause to the excellence of British law, 
which he considered them as having given, 
was so much the more valuable. 

The Address of the Students of the 
Hindoo College was gratifying to his feel- 
ings ; because their approbation of what he 
had done to promote education, proved 
that they were fully alive to the benefit of 
learning ; that tiiey w’ere able to appreciate 
ant! taste its excellence, a proof that their 
minds were capable of engaging with 
succesN in the pursuit of knowledge, for 
which the connection of India with Eng- 
land opens a wide field for the exertion of 
talent and industry. 

The venerable Judge then presented the 
Native gentlemen with pan and otter, 
which he distributed to all with his own 
hand, agreeable to the custom of the couiitiy, 
as practi-^ed by Nuwabs and other persons 
of distinction on similar occasions. — Cal, 
Jour. Jun. 16. 

DIXViER TO THE HOK. JA.S. STUART. 

T!ie farewell dinner given to the Hon. 
J Stuart, Msq., Member of the Supreme 
Council, pre\ ious to his departure for Eng- 
land, w’as held at the Town Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening. The number of persons 
present were about 200; the dinner and 
wines excellent, the toasts few and appro- 
priate, and the speeches short ai)d inaud- 
ible at any distance from the speakers, with 
one exception only. Great hilarity prevail- 
ed until after eleven, when the honourable 
guest retired. The evening was one of 
great harmony and happiness.— Cu/. Jour. 
Feb. 15. 

SUPREME COURT. 

Jan. 1S22. 

Case of Libel. 

Ignite I Secretaries versus Buckingham . 

Mr. Money commenced the proceedings 
in this case by reading the following pas- 
sage from the Calcutta Journal of the 
2Jih of October, containing the alleged 
libel : 

“ Most certainly I do not mean the 
slightest attack (as it has been kindly in- 
sinuated I do) upon the Government, or 
its much respected chief. 'Diere is not a 
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man in India more deeply penetrated tiian was the publisher of the alleged libel, 

1 am with a sense of his many great and but it was to decide whether that matter 
good qualities ; not one who will be more was libellous or not. On the subject of 
ready to stand forward and join in praise the “ Liberty of the Press” he had heard 
of them under any political changes which a gi'eat deal of unnecessary discussion, but 
can be contemplated ; and this not out of he presumed there could be no doubt 
a feeling of gratitude, for he never did any as to the real meaning of the words. The 
thing for me; nor of expectation, for I person publishing, is bound by no ob- 
have nothing to expect of him ; nor of fear stacle from printing what he likes, but 
as I have w'ritten nothing I am asliamed he is at the same time responsible for 
of, nor that I would scruple to avow to what he prints. He may, as Voltaire de- 
him, if he only was to judge me for it. scribed it, walk east or w-est, but he must 
I also declare with the utmost sincerity not go beyond bounds and desert his re- 
that to attack, injure, or underrate the giment ; he may have the free use of 
Government, is and has been foreign to his hands, but let him take care how he 
my thoughts ; that I am known personally knocks any body down. That the defen- 
to all its members ; and th.it I have a dant had a right to discuss public ques- 
Tery great respect for them individually, tions no one w ould deny ; but he must be 
But I think it no w'ays inconsistent with careful not to libel public officers acting un- 
roy respect for them, one and all, to call, as dcr a heavy responsibility, and liableto Go- 
far as an humble individual can hope to verninent for acting wrong. They should 
do, the public attention to any matter of be prosecuted, if necessary, in the proper 
abuse, inconvenience, or subject of com- court, not accused in a newspaper, which 
plaint, which it is always in the power may be a mere cover for discharging ill-wdll 
of the public to redress or get redicsscd ; It was therefore the business of the Jury 
and if I saw things going on wrong in to consitler whether the present publication 
the family of my own father, I would imputed any breach of duty to the persons ^ 

cry out and expose them to him. But named — the Secretaries to Government, 
if no wrongs are to be redressed, or sug- His know ledge of these matters having 
gested improvements listened to, except been almost wholly derived from books, he 
those which go through secretaries and would therefore quote Lord Holt’s opinion 
public officers to the Government, none in the case of King v, Tutchins ; where it 
will be redressed or listened to but those was contended by the defendant, that no 
whom they favour ; and the influence of individual having been alluded to, the 
their favour (as that of their displeasure) matter was not a libel, being general. Lord 
extends further than the government can Holt observed, it was strange doctrine 
be aware of; some striking examples of that charges made against the officers em- ^ 

which will soon be brought to their no- ployed by Government were not reflections 
tice, by your fearless correspondent on Government itself, and no Government 

“ Saji Sobersides.” was safe when such reflections were carried 
The Advocate General then stated the beyond proper bounds. In the case of 
indictment to contain ten counts: the four Frankland, for publishing a letter written 
first accused Mr Buckingham of being by tlie famous Lord Bohngbroke, it was 
the publisher, printer, and composer of held sisfficient that tlie persons libelled 
the letter containing the libellous matter, were designated by such marks as the 
the other six applied the matter to the initials, &c., which the Jury could see 
Secretaries to Government, each count referred to them. There was also a case 
stating it to be a libel on some particular before Lord Ellenborough, when a fu- 
person. rious printer was indicted for publish- 

The multitude assembled to witness the ing a libel, ridiculing Lord Hardwicke, 
case before the Court shewed how deeply then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
the public attention had been fixed upon defendant maintained that he had a right 
it, at which he rejoiced, for it was an ad- to expose the imbecility of public of- 
ditional motive for public men to act well, cers. Lord Erskine, who was coumsel 
when they knew their actions were laid for the prosecution, replied, there could 
open to the public eye. The facts of the be no doubt that he might discuss 
case were short, and he Ijclieved would public measures, but no attack could be 
not be disputed. It was indifferent to allowed on the character of public officers, 

the prosecutors, whether the defendant wlien they might be brought to justice, 

was the author of the libel, or the printer. He was aware that the Jury w'ould have 
or the publisher, or all three : the writ- every argument against the construction 
ing had gone out to the w’orld from Mr. put on the matter said to be libellous that 
Buckingham’s press. Should the ques- could be urged : it w'ould be called a 
tioD of punishment arise, it would remain mere wild goose chase, alluding to no 

with the Court to decide on the relative individual. But libels against societies 

culpability of the author and publisher. and corjjorations are appiicacle to indi- 
With regard to the duty of the Jury, it viduals according to every body’s fancy, 
was not merely to find that the defendant In a late case, King t?. Jenour, Chief 
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Justice Iveal said tlic Court considered it 
worse to libel an individual among a body 
of men, witliout naming him ; for every 
one was at liberty to view the attack ac- 
cording to his caprice. Tims, to say the 
river pilots were a set of illiterate rascals, 
was a libel against every pilot, and every 
one might individually obtain redress. 

Ho would now proceed to the present 
pfO'-ecution, first reading the editorial re- 
p'arks ushering the second letter of Sam 
Sobersides to public notice. The second 
Jotter of Sam, wliich will be found also in 
the Asiatic department, desenes equal 
attention with the first, though perhaps 
it mav raise a still greater outcry ; but if 
such a man as Sir William Jones was 
compelled to say, from the result of his 
experience, “ that no person who attempted 
a reform, in whatever department of life, 
or however much needed, could escape 
being inisrepre^onted and calumniated, 
surely men of less brilliant talent and 
less eminence In life ought not to won- 
der at sharing the common fate of all 
who attempted to improve the condition of 
their fellow-creatures.” Thus was indeed 
the true jMcrry Andrew, “ Walk in gen- 
tlemen and ladies, ’ and see the beats 
waltz.” Here was the dwarf preceding 
the giant, to proclaim his size to the 
strange multitude. When the letter comes, 
after much w Inch he could not perceive 
the moaning of, Sobersides sayi, most 
certainly I do not mean the slightest attack 

on the Government or its much respected 
chief.” But he finds himself at liberty 
to let fly at all the inferior members. He 
declares ‘‘ with tlie utmost sincerity, that 
to underrate the Government is and has 
been foreign to my thoughts ; tliat I am 
known personally to all its members, and 
have a great respect for them individually.” 
“ But ! (he says) I think it no ways in- 
consistent with iny respect for them, one 
and all, to call, as far as a humble indi. 
vidual can hope to do, the public attention 
to any matter of abuse, inconvenience, or 
subject of complaint, which it is always 
in the power of the public to redress or 
get redressed : and if I saw things going 
WTong in the house of my own father, 
I would cry out and expose them to him.” 
But would he go and publish letters in the 
newspapers saying that his father’s servants 
were all rogues? No, he would go and 
acquaint bis father as the proper method, 
and so with regard to Government he would 
obtain redress by going to them. But w'ho 
would say redress was his object, were he 
to toll his complaint to all the world ? The 
first case the learned Counsel was en- 
gaged in, in this Court, was that of the 
Captain of an Indiainan, who had made 
a representation to Government by the 
proper method, which was found to be 
no libel when published this way. But no 
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one has a right to call public attention 
to his grievances, until he has failed in 
his application to the proper authorities 
for redress. The last was this, “ But if 
no wTongs are to be redressed or suggested 
improt ements listened to, except those 
which go through Secretaries and public 
officers to the Government, none will be 
redressed or listened to but those whom 
they favour.” What, in plain common 
sense, did this mean, b.ut that if you had 
not the favour of the Secretaries you need 
make no application to Government ? That 
it w’as necessary to pusstss tiieir favour, 
whose dut!/ it was to lay before Govern- 
ment all communications forwarded to 
them. Did not tliis accuse the persons 
cf obstructing those channels of commu- 
nication they were appointed to guard, 
and consequently of a gross violation of 
trust ? 

Sir Francis ^[aenu^hten rcmai'ked, that 
both wrongs and improvements were men- 
tioned, and a Secretary could not be ex- 
pected to forward improvements to Go- 
vernment, of which he did not himself 
consider favourably. The word whom was 
applied to things, wlxich was another 
error. 

The Advocate General contended that 
the defendant could not be held guiltless, 
because he bad written nonsense and 
quoted a case of libel, where every other 
word was wrongly spelt. Were such pro- 
ductions lield excusable, scandal would 
soon predominate. The letter closed with 
an hypothesis, but it asserted tlie influence 
of their favour (as that of their displea- 
sure) extends farther than the Govern- 
ment can be aware : ” the inference being 
clearly, that they went beyond the bounds 
of their official capacity. Having gone 
over the whole case, as no difficulties, he 
conceived, would arise on the law', he 
would only observe, that when a body of 
men are libelled, every individual member 
is libelled, and that the necessary inference 
was equally the same, whether expressed 
directly or by implication. He conceived 
the passage implied that tlje Secretaries 
had violated their trust, and led to the 
conclusion that Government would hear 
no complaints unless favoured by their 
Secretaries, which was a libel on the Go- 
vernment, He supposed the Jury under- 
stood the Government of Bengal and the 
Secretaries of that Government to be al 
luded to : it remained for them to say 
whether that passage conveyed the idea 
to their mind, that the Secretaries bad been 
violating their public duty. The Jury 
were the judges of the law as well as 
the facts, and it was their office to give an 
impartial verdict, neither condemning the 
accused if they tliought him innocent of 
the charge, nor allowing him to escape 
if they really thought the matter libel lai»» 

VoL. XIV. 
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lie felt confident that as their verdict 
would be uninfluenced by other considera- 
tions than the merits of the case, so it 
would be satisfactory to himself and all 
who beard it. 

The publication, and the relative stations 
of title Governor General and Members of 
Council having been admitted, JMr. J. 
Ives proved the prosecutors (C. Lushing- 
ton, W. Rayley, G. S\' inton, H. Macken- 
zie, H. Prinsep, Esqs. and Colonel Case- 
ment), to have been the Secretaries in 
October last, and stated their relative du- 
ties. He further gave ev .denco as to the 
Board of Trade, iVIarine, and 

Salt and Opium, and that thrv corre- 
sponded directly witli Government. On 
the question being put by the Jury whe- 
ther the witness had ever iieard of an ap- 
plication to Government having been made 
through a Secretary, and returned by him 
without being presented, be replied, after 
a long pause on the question being re- 
peated, that he had heard of such a thing, 
but could not swear to it. 

Tlie Advicate General observed tliat 
this examination, being quite irrelevant, 
could not be pursued. Such a circum- 
stance had occurred to himself. Shortly 
after his arrival he had forwarded a re- 
presentation to a Secretary, but had with- 
drawn it in consequence of some advice 
from him. He requested that the edito- 
rial remarks introducing the letter might 
be read, which was done by the prothono- 
tary. Parenthesis upon Sobersides was 
also read by desire of the defendant’s 
counsel, to shew that the suggested im- 
provements which were to pass through 
the Secretaries to the Governor General 
in Council related merely to hurrah khan- 
nahs, Shakoos’ caps, and matters of so- 
cial intercourse. 

Mr. Fernusson observed, he was happy 
to be relieved from the necessity of expa- 
tiating on the merits of the liberty of 
the press. His learned friend’s senti- 
ments agreed with his own ; and as he had 
not heard that liberty attacked, it was 
unnecessary for him to enter on its de- 
fence ; far less was it necessarj' to speak 
its eulogium when surrounded by English- 
men, who knew that their native country 
owes its present greatness to that first of 
all blessings. The case his brother had 
given of the deserter was a noble instance of 
the magnanimity of the present ruler of In- 
dia. They could now go east or vvest with- 
out the fetters of a censorship. And this 
liberty had not been abused, for if a press 
free from slanderous aspersions ever did ex- 
ist, to the honour of all concerned he said 
it, it was that of India : for it never, to his 
knov ledge, h.;d been abusev? to the in- 
jurj' yi' individuals, except of his unfor- 
tunate client, who indeed had been slan- 
dered sufficiently. Had not the press lent 
its aid in proclaiming the glory of those 


achievements, and the wisdom of those 
counsels , w'hi ch bad lately gained so glorious 
a triumph? Except his unfortunate client, 
the liberty of the press had been more 
undeservedly aspersed than any individual. 
His unfortunate client had been more 
sinned against than sinning. It had been 
asserted a faction existed, that wished to 
overthrow the present Government ; but 
where did the accusation rest ? Where were 
the proofs of this conspiracy ? Would he, 
when about to leave the country, quit it, 
leaving property behind him, in a state 
exposed to such imminent danger? but 
it was needless to dwell on such a tale ; to 
attempt to disprove it would be to insult 
intelligent Englishmen, 

With regal d to the alleged libel, it was 
not sufficient that a particular passage 
should be selected to convict the defendant; 
the whole letter must be considered in 
connection, and the intention of the writer 
collected from the whole. He appeared 
to complain of certain English habits and 
customs, as totally unsuited to this climate ; 
he dwelt on the hardship of persons com- 
pelled to attend a crowded party in woollen 
dress with the thermometer at 90 deg. ; he 
proposed, instead ef tJie constant heavy 
assemblies, where nothing went on well 
but eating and drinking, to have smaller 
and more frequent parties. This was the 
object of the writer : but to give the libel 
effect, it was necessary that some real im- 
putation should have been stated, of a 
difierent nature than that of dress and 
piirties. Tlie whole of Sam Sobersides* 
letter then amounted to this, tliat burrah 
kliannahs should be reformed, and Shakoos 
hats were too heavy for the military in this 
climate, that light dresses should be worn 
instead of woollen clothing ; and last of 
all he said, hypothetically, “ But if none 
of these grievances are to be redressed but 
through the Secretaries, none will be re- 
dressed.” There were, however, many 
other means of obtaining redress tlian by 
tliese Secretaries ; one of these was, ap- 
plication to the Governor- General himself; 
this therefore was supposing a state of 
things which did not exist. But this de- 
fence would have been useless had any real 
charge been previously made by the de- 
fendant. The letter had, however, been 
written by Sobersides, to defend himself 
from an accusation of having levelled an 
attack at Lord Hastings in a former letter, 
which could never have been intended, 
'llie previous letter would explain the 
meaning of the present. After stating at 
great length the inconvenience of Burrah 
Khannahs, he says, “ Let us suppose we 
are going to one of these parties in the 
month of October or November ; the 
cold season is supposed to have com- 
menced, and tlie party must all be “ full 
dressed.” Military men, in comfortable 
warm woollen coats, buttoned up to the 
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thimt) with tight pantaloons and boots^ 
an ungainly cap or cocked hat under the 
arm, and a sword quarrelling with their 
legs ; civilians a little more at their ease, 
but throttled in a dandy neckcloth brought 
from Moscow, unable to turn the head 
without turning the body. Tlie thermo- 
meter (without the company in the room) 
is at 89 deg., and not a breath of air from 
the heavens and again, ** C»>nceivefrom 
seventy to eighty ladies and gentlemen 
(with more than twice the number of black 
servants behind them) stowed together, on 
a sultry evening, in Chowringhee, as close 
as they stow wool or cotton in a free 
trader; conceive me, hot as Palstaff in the 
dirty clothes’-basket, seated between two 
ladies of ‘ high standing,* who w'ere as 
cool as the melons on the sideboard, with 
a turkey before me to carve, as large as an 
ostrich.’* These are the sum total of his 
grivances ; his promised letters were to be 
on post-offices, native servants, dress, &:c., 
not one of which could have been rectified 
by application througli these Secretaries. 

It had been alleged that Sam intended 
an attack on persons of higli rank, but he 
pointed at hams, and turkies, and hurrah 
khannahs, and did not aim at such high 
game. He certainly had made remarks 
on the military dress, but the Jury surely 
would not make it a libel to say that the 
dress would not he reformed except thi ougb 
the favour of Col. Casement. 

He would be ashamed longer to defend 
this mere joke, written only to be laughed 
at; though he certainly did not blame the 
prosecutors, if they conceived any unwor- 
thy aspersion was cast upon their cha- 
racters by the alleged insinuation, for 
under such an impression he would have 
acted in the same manner. The cases of 
libel quoted by his learned brother were 
not on frivolous matters, like the present, 
but were libels not to be tolerated on 
public officers. The Jury would consider 
what were the motives of the defendant in 
publishing this letter ; and as the case had 
come before a Judge free from all bias, 
who, if he felt any, would have dropped 
it on ascending tlie judgment seat, he was 
aware they would have a fair and impartial 
statement of the case. On this they would 
decide, recollecting that his client bad the 
arduous task of furnishing sixteen pages 
daily for the public amusement, and that it 
would not therefore be surprising if a small 
paragraph should escape bis eye. He did 
not think it a libel now ; and although he 
usually read the Journal with attention, it 
had not even attracted his notice. Still he 
did not blame the Secretaries for bringing 
the action if they felt aspersed. He knew 
of no accusation against them, and if his 
client, who was an upright and honourable 
man, was acquitted, their characters were 
left as unspotted as before. He left the 
ease in the hands of the .Jury, confident 


his client would receive justice from 
them. 

Sir Francis Macyiaghten observed that 
his remarks on the present case would be 
few and short, and he would give no di- 
rections as to tlieir verdict on the master 
alleged to be libelloui., .vhich was con- 
tained in a small sentence of a few lines. 
It had always been his opinion, since he 
had considered the subject, that the Jury 
were to decide on the law as w’ell as the 
facts, and that the authority to pronounce 
the verdict had been usurp^ by the Court, 
and held by baseless sophistry. The ten- 
dency of a Free Press, he observed, to do 
good or evil was in the same ratio, and he 
could never see why the Editor of a New s- 
paper had a right to more liberty than 
another man. Liberty of the press was 
not the liberty to print and publish with- 
out responsibility ; could a tyranny exist 
where one man might stamp any individual 
with what character he chose, rather than 
live under such a state of thraldom, he 
would renounce society, and seek the do- 
minions of some despot from w hose mercy 
or interest he miglit have some hope ; if 
such were liberty, he would have none of 
it. He did not ^lude to the present case ; 
that must be considered by itself ; and first 
tile Jury must dismiss from their minds 
what had been stated as to a libel on the 
Secretaries being a libel on Government. 
This he conceived would be indicting a 
man for the murder of A. and finding him 
guilty of the murder of B. Tlie question 
was. is tl)is ji I'bel against the character of 
the persons named in the indictment or 
not? His situation being a very' peculiar 
one, he would give no opinion whatever ; 
not that he was afraid or apprehended any 
consequences, but being alone on the 
bench it would be improper. Besides, 
were he to give any opinion, appeal might 
be made in arrest of judgment. As he 
could give no opinion on one side, neither 
would lie on the other, but would only add 
a few observations on tlieir duties. The 
rights of Jurymen were to decide on the 
evidence before them, and they must fling 
from them every thing else ; were they 
to decide by what was not before them, it 
would soon lead to the dow nfall of justice. 
They were bound by their oaths and every 
conscientious principle to do justice to the 
parties in the case and to the community at 
large. They would take with them the 
indictment, and the paper containing the 
passage on which it was founded. They 
would consider (no matter in what bad 
language or false grammar it was clothed), 
does this passage bear on the character of 
the prosecutors, is it a malicious libel upon 
those persons ? If satisfied that it was, 
they would find a verdict of Guilty ; but 
if satisfied that it did not bear that con- 
struction, it their duty to pronounce 
the defendant Not Guilty. 

2 C 3 
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The Jury retired for a few minutes only, 
when they returned with a verdict of — Not 
Guilty.— ^oA/t Bull. 

CIVIL A^TNUITT FU5n. 

At a Meeting of the Civil Servants con- 
vened at the Town Hall, on Tuesday the 
1st of Jan. 182^, to take into considera- 
tion the expediency of establishing a Sub- 
scription Fund to provide annuities for 
Members retiring from the service, Mr. 
Pattle waSj on the motion of !Mr. Goad, 
unanimously requested to take the chair. 

Several papers connected with the 
Madras Civil Fund were then laid upon 
the table by iMr. J, Shakespear, the con- 
vener of the Meeting, from which it ap- 
peared that, independent of the provibion 
made by that Fund for the families of ser- 
vants dying in the country, annuities of 
£b00 per annum are given to retiring ser- 
vants from a subscription of 3^ per cent, 
on salaries, allied by an annual donation of 
10,000 pagodas made by the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, and an allowance 
equivalent to the difference between six 
and eight per cent, on the accumulated 
capital. 

The above papers having been read and 
considered, 

Kesolved, first; That In the confident 
assurance that the Hon. Court of Direc- 
tors will extend to their servants on thib 
£stabiishment the same liberal considera- 
tion that has been shewn to tlje Madras 
Civil Service, it is tlie opinion of this 
Meeting that it will be desirable and ad- 
vantageous to tlie Service at large to es. 
tablish a Subscription Annuity Fund, 

Resolved, secondly ; Tliat in the opinion 
of the Meeting it is desirable that the an- 
nuities to be granted should not fall short 
of six hundred pounds sterling per annum, 
and on the other hand, that the contribu- 
tion to be levied from subscribers should 
not exceed four per cent, on salary and 
allowances. 

Resolved, thirdly ; That a Committee be 
appointed to frame a plan to be submitted 
to the service at large. 

Resolved, fourthly ; That it be an in- 
struction to the Committee to submit an 
immediate application through Govern- 
ment to the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors, praying the Honourable Court to 
assign an annual donation in support of 
the fund to be established proportionate to 
tliat allowed to the Madras Civil Service, 
considered either with reference to the in- 
creased number of individuals attached to 
the service of this Bresidency, or to the 
total amount to be subscribed. 

Resolved, fifthly; That the Committee 
be further instructed to apply for the ad- 
vantage of eight per cent, to be assured to 
them in the terms on which annuities are 
to beg] anted to retiring servants, in the 
famp manner as this rate of interest is se- 


cured to the members of the Madras Fund, 
for w'hom annuities are purchased of Go- 
vernment. 

Resolved, sixthly ; That the following 
Gentlemen be requested to constitute them- 
selves a Committee for the above purpose, 
and that they have power to associate with 
themselves any other Members of the 
Civil Service whom they may desire to 
have to assist at their deliberations, and to 
supply any vacancies that may occur : 

Mr, Pattle, Mr. Glass, 

— Larkins, — D. C. Smyth, 

— Goad, — i^Iorris, 

— Shcrer, — Colin Lindsay, 

— Shakespear, — jVIangles, 

— IVIackenzie, — Shaw, 

— Morley, — J. Dorin. 

— - Prinsep, 

Resolved, That the foregoing Resolu- 
tions be ])ublished in the public prints for 
the information of the Service, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Meet- 
ing be given to the Chairman, Mr. Pattle, 
and to Mr. Shakespear. 

J. Pattle. 

[Cfl/, Gov. Gaz., Jan. 10. 

CON’FIRMATlOy, 

On Monday, December 17, the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese held his triennial 
Visitation for this Archdeaconry in St. 
John’s Cathedral, which was attended 
all the Clergy connected with the Pre- 
sidency, or stationed at a reasonable 
distance. After the usual morning ser- 
vice, folios' cd by an excellent sermon 
from the Rev. D. Corrie, Senior Chaplain, 
his Lordship delivered an impressive and 
interesting charge to the Clergy assembled, 
the most prominent topic of which was the 
situation and circumstance of Christians 
and of the Heathen in the early ages of 
the Gospel, as collected from the eccle- 
siastical writers of that period, compared 
with the state of each respectively in this 
country at the present day. 

On the day following the Bishop held a 
Confirmation in tlie Cathedral, when 254 
persons appeared before his Lordship, for 
the solemn purpose of openly and in their 
own name renewing their baptismal vows. 
Of these by far the greater part were 
young persons just entering into life ; but 
it was particularly gratifying to see also 
others more advanced, glad to avail them- 
selvtsof an opportunity, which might not 
before have been offered to them, of making 
this open and solemn declaration of their 
faith and hopes, and whom it is to be pre- 
sumed nothing but a sincere conviction of 
their own duty, and of the propriety of 
tliis affecting rite, could have brought thi- 
ther. llie Bishop afterwards delivered an 
address well calculated to impress the 
scene on the minds of all who witnessed 
or took part in it, some hundred printed 
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^ Copies of which were afterwards distributed told, that he received a wound from a Se- 

among the persons present. poy’s bayonet, at the commission of the 

Yesterday morning his Lordship repair- Goureali Ghaut dacoity. 
ed at an early hour to Dura Dum, where The announcement of the intended exe- 
Iie was hosiiitably received by Major- cution of the morrow was generally difi'us- 

Generai Hardwicke, at Dum Dum House. ed on the day preceding, and the place of 

At ten o’clock the Bishop proceeded to execution, with the roads leading to it, were 
hold a Confirmation in the New Church greatly crowded at an early hour. Meher- 
of St. Stepken, which was numerously at- baun deported himself in the usual phleg- 
tended. — Cal. Gov. Gaz., />cc. -O. niatic and indifferent manner with which 

the Natives of country meet their death, 

and in which alike repentance for the past, 

txiccTiON AV GVAii OF BACOiT. Jiopes Or fears for the future, bear not 

From an esteemed friend we have re- the slightest part. Although he had long 
ceived the following account of the exccu- ceased to observe the Hindoo tenets, and 
tion at Gyali of a famous Dacoit. Hap- adopting the necessitous mode of life of 
pening to be acquainted with some of tl'.e the Shigal Khor, (jack-all eater), had ab- 
facts which appeared in the case, we can- stained from no particular food or liquid, 
not but regret that the utmost penalty of yet at the place of execution he gate alms 
the law has not reached more of these vil- to the attendant Brahmin, and by his di- 
lains, though we are aware how little Na- rection went through the usual process of 
tive evidence is to be trusted, and how gixing away the cow. 

difficult it is to convict upon it. It is poi- It is to be hoped, that the awful punish- 

sible that some of Meherbaun’s myrmidons ment of the Sirdar, the transportation for 
may e,cape, in which case no stone will Jifo, and severe corporeal punishments in- 
be left unturned to revenge their Sirdar’s flicted upon twenty-eight of those implicat- 
I fate. In a country not completely civi- ed in Uie Mukreli dacoity, and the limit- 

lized, robbery is one ot those crimes that ed imprisonment, with banishment of the 
ought to be put down with the utmost ter- remainder of this tremendous gang, all of 
ror, since it is almost always liable to lead whom have been provetl to be notorious 
to murder. Coporeal punishment to such Dacoits, will, nhile it totally roots up the 
worthless wretches is merely skin-deep, one gang, operate as a beneficial curb and 
lasting only during the swing of the lash ; restraint on those of the same class of de- 
shame never attends it ; to many of them predators who mav still remain in the 
imprisonment is no great punishment, for ()ude country; while the insight into 
they can eat, drink, sleep, and smoke, and their character, and systematic modes of 
t it is for such enjoyments they risk their proceeding in their inroad-, which the late 

lives on the highway. It is a well-known investigation has afibrded, will be eminent- 
tact, that Natives sometimes commit crimes, ly useful in the apprehension of the other 
for the purpose of getting board and lodg- bandittis, w ho may come down into the 
ing, even within the w alls of a jail. territories of the Hon. Company in fu- 

Jivhar, Jan. 2, 1821. — “ You may have ture.” — Cut. Jour. Jan. 15. 

observed in the papers towards the close of 

the year 181J0, an account of the seizure of 

a large gang of Dacoits from the Oude shipping intelligence. 

countr)', headed by one Meherhaun Sing, Arrivals. 

who gave himself out for a native Prince 13. Ship Albion, Swainson, from 

or Rajah. Upon Friday, the 2tith ultimo, Liverpool. 

this Meherhaun Sing, pursuant to the sen- jq. yjijp Ganges, Falconer, from Lon- 
, tence of the Court of Nizamut, (convicting 

him of being the Sirdar in the Mukreh 19. Ship Madras, Weltden, from Fal- 
Dacoity), was executed at this place, and mouth. 

his body was afterwards sent off for the .7.3. Ship Harriett, Studd, from Bom- 
spot where the dacoity was perpetrated, in i,ay. 

order to be gibbeted in chains. It hap- <37. Ship Palmira, Lamb, from London, 
pened that I was present at the execution, 10. Ships Tiietis, Davis, from 

and I took occasion to remark the appear- Madras ; and Kobarts, Bean, from Ran- 

ance of this man. He had a louring mo- goon. 

rose countenance, one that boded no good, 1 1 . ship Pascoa, Taylor, from Wham- 
and his words were as scanty as his aspect poa. 

was forbidding. He was a man of great 13. Ships Elizabeth, Vint, from Bom- 
muscular strength, and in particular his i,aj. . and Hastings, Butler, from Madras, 
shoulders were broad and well developed, I7. Ship La Phvsicienne, Brouike, from 
and his appearance credited the accounts Havre de Grace Aug. 
of his personal activity and talents, to- 
gether with his dexterity in handling the Departures. 

\ sword and gun. The toes of his left foot Jan. 13. Ship Medway, Wight, for New 

were distorted, to account for which, I am South Wales. 
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14. Ship Serburne, White, for China. 

15. Americaa brig Danybe, Winslow, 
for Boston. 

i24. French ship Titus, Auv^ny, for 
Bourdeaux. 

35. Ship Ajax, Scott, for Gibraltar. 

Feh 9. American ship Tredwell, for 
Boston. 

12. American ship Malabar, Orne, for 
Salem, and French ship Urania, Trelo, 
for Havre de Grace. 

16. Ship Wellington, Maxwell, for Pe- 
nang. 

AKRIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

From England: Mrs. M. Grieson; Mrs. 
M Brown ; Mr. J. Grieson, Surgeon ; Mas- 
ters W. J. and G. Brown ; Mrs. Falconer; 
Mrs. Hiillips ; Miss Sparrow ; IMKs Car- 
negy; Miss Studd ; Miss Clarkson ; Miss 
Collins; MissLumsden; Dr. Lumsden; 
Dr. A. Me Dougall ; ^lessrs. \V. B 
Jackson and Carnegy, Civil Service; Lieu- 
tenant P. Phillips ; Messrs. Dabell, Ra- 
Tell, and Ludlow, Cadets ; Masters Lloyd, 
Vrignon, C. Greenway, W. Greenway, and 
G. Greenway ; Mr^ Jesse Cathriv, Miss 
K. Sandby, and Lieutenant A. Davidson ; 
Miss Agnes Blake ; Mr. Walter Ward, 
merchant ; Mr. E. Gaitskell, Hon. Com- 
pany's military service. 

From the Cape of Good Hope : Mrs. 
Lambert and two children, and Mr. W. 
Lambert, Civil Sei^ice ; Mrs. Ward and 
child ; Mrs. Massinghara ; Mrs. Moore ; 
Miss Denson ; Mr. W. Lock ; Mr. R. 
Brown, Civil Service ; Major Vaughan ; 
Captain Clough, Bengal Infantry ; Capt. 
Ward, ditto Cavalry ; Mr. C. Robinson, 
Surgeon ; Mr, Rousac, merchant. 

From Bombay: Messrs, W. Hall, and 
C. Jameson, Sureons ; Mr. J. H. Little, 
Civil Service; Lieuts. G. Mainwaring 
and T. Price ; Capt West, Mr. W. Lis- 
ter, and Mr. F. Mackenzie, of the late ship 
Lady Castlereagh. 

From ^ladras : Mr. G. D. Thomson ; 
Mr. Cammel ; Mr. Curton, cadet. 

From Whampoa: Miss Harington ; 
Lieut. Col. Johnstone, his Majesty's Hth 
jregt. ; Capt. Harington; Mr. C. Quiros; 
Mr. M. De Vitre ; Mr. H. G. Brightman, 
and Mr, John Hodges. 

From Macao : Baron de Joseph Porto 
Alegra ; Mr. M. D. Souza ; Mr. J. E. 
Hector ; and Mr, M. L. De Silva ; 
Messrs. V. P. Barros and J. dos Reme- 
deos, merchants. 

From Rangoon : Mr. Nicholas Lam- 
bros, merchant ; Mr. F. Beau ; and Mr. 
W. P. Frazer. 

From Batavia : Miss 3Iartin and three 
children ; Mr. Germain, merchant ; T. 
Miln, Esq , merchant; Masters W. J. and 
B. Keasberry. 

f’rom Fewmg : lieut. Wilson, Bengal 
Artillery : Mr. Allan, notary public. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec* 11. At Barreilly, Mrs. H. I. F. 
Berkeley, of a daughter. 

1 2. At Cawnpore, tlw wife of Mr, J. 
W. Miller, of a daughter. 

20. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. 
Cave Browne, of a son. 

— At Berhampore, the lady of Captain 
Peregrine Davie, 1st bat. 24th regt. N.I., 
of a son. 

25. At Cawnpore, tlie lady of Captain 
Brown, his Majesty’s 8th Light Drags , 
of a son. 

29. Mrs. Seymour, of a daughter. 

— The lady of the late John Kelly, 
Esq , of a son. 

— The lady of the Rev. J. Keith, of 
a son. 

Jan, 1. At Meerut, Mrs. M. E. Ro- 
binson, of a son and heir. 

4. At Mhow, in Malwa, the lady of 
Lieut. A. McMahon, Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, of 1st bat. 24th regt. N.I., of a 
daughter. 

6, At MozufTerpore, the lady of A. 
Dick, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

7. At Burdwan, the lady of J. F. EI- 
lerton, Esq., of a daughter. 

11. On the river near Allaliabad, the 
lady of Lieut. W. Tliomas, his Majesty’s 
89th regt., of a son and heir. 

12. Mrs. C. McMillan, of a son and 
heir. 

14. Mrs. Beandland, of a son. 

15 At the Presidency, the lady of 
Capt. Aubert, 1st bat. 1 9th regt. N.I,, of 
a son. 

— At Ishapore, near Calcutta, the lady 
of Capt. Galloway, Agent for Gunpow- 
der, of a son. 

— Mrs, James Jacobs, of a daughter. 

— At Mymensing, the lady of C. 
Smith, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a son. 

18, Mrs. Paul D’Mello, of a son. 

20. The lady of Jonathan Elliot, Esch> 
of a ^n. 

21. Mrs. C. Pereira, wife of Mr. Pe- 
ter Pereira, Assistant in the Salt Depart- 
ment, of a son. 

23. Mrs, J. Greenway, of a daughter. 

24. At Mhow, the lady of Major W. S- 
WLisli, of the Horse Brigade Artillery, 
of a daughter. 

— The wife of Mr. H. P. Casper, of 
the Hon. Company’s Bengal Marine, of 
a son. 

25. Emelia, the wifi; of Mr. Wyatt, 
coachmaker, of a daughter. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of John 
Campbell, Esq., of a son. 

26. The lady of the Rev. H. Parish, 
LL. D. Chaplain, Dum Dum, of a son. 

— Mrs. Joseph Elly, of a son, 

— Mrs. Gogerly, of a son. 

— At Tittaghur, near Barrackpore, the 
lady of Major J. L. Stuart, of a son. 

— At Chittagemg, the Lady of Capt. 
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J. O. Clarkson, of the 21st N.I., of a 
son and heir. 

27. Mrs. G..W. Chisholm, of a daughter. 

29. Mrs. E. Fermie, of a son, 

so. At Currah, Manickpore, the lady 
of W. Thomas, Esq., Surgeon. 1st Native 
Infantry, of a daughter. 

Feb. 2. i\Irs. \V. Richldorff, of a son. 

4. Mrs. M. 3Ieyers, of a son. 

— At Bankipore, at the house of her 
parents, Mrs. F. Bell, of a son. 

6. Mrs. Foresty, of a son. 

7. Mrs. John Carrow, of a son and heir. 
— At Patna, Mrs. Sophia Burnet, of 

a son. 

18. Mrs. M. Rees, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

i>ec. 1 2. At Dacca, by the Rev. W. D. 
Farico, Mr. O. S. Owen, to Miss Hannah 
Sophia Smith. 

Jan. 10. At the Cathedral, by the Rev. 
J. Henderson, Capt, Conroy, 12th rcgt. 
N.I., to Mrs. Kerr, eldest daughter of 
John Palmer, Esq. 

12. At the Cathedral, by the Rev. D. 
Corrie, Cornet Henry Letchmere Worrall, 
1st regt, Bengal Light Cavalry, and Adj. 
of the Governor General’s Body Guard, to 
Mrs. Catherine Barron Bruce, widow of 
Lieut. Robert Robertson Bruce, late of the 
1st regt. Bengal Native Infantr)’. 

17, At the Cathedral, Capt. H. W. 
Wilkinson, Fort Adjutant at Fort William, 
to Miss Holloway. 

19. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. D. Corrie, Mr. James Grenough, to 
Miss Elizabeth Homer. 

21 . At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
D. Corrie, Capt. John Meller, of the Eu- 
ropean Invalids, to Maria Rozento. 

23. At Midnapore, by the Rev. J. P. 
Hastings, Chaplain of Fort William, 
William Blunt, Esq., Civil Commissioner 
at Cuttack, to Eliza Jane, daughter of 
Lieut. Colonel Goddard Richards. 

26. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. D. Corrie, Mr. Robert Stuart, to 
Miss S. A. C. Tottie. 

— • Same place, by the Rev. D. Corrie, 
T. P. Oxborough, Esq., to Miss H. 
Burney. 

28. At the Cathedral, by the Rev. D. 
Corrie, Mr. Daniel Carbry, to Miss C. 
Boezalt. 

30. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
D. Corrie, Capt. William Reynolds, of 
the Honourable Company’s Service, com- 
manding the ship Sophia, to Anna, 
daughter of Lieut. Colonel Uliomas Wood, 
C.B., of the Bengal Engineers. 

Feb. 9. At the Old Roman Catholic 
Church, Mr, Francis D’ Silva, to Miss 
Mary Coffiel. 

• — At the Old Roman Catholic Church, 
Mr. Richard George, to Miss Brizita de 
Silva. 
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11. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. J. Parson, Mr. J. H. D’Egville, to 
Miss Sophia Timmer, eldest daughter of 
the late John Timmer, Esq. 

Lately, at Meerut, by the Rev. Mr. H, 
Fisher, Mr. Edward George, Steward, 
Artillery Hospital of Agra, to Miss Eliza 
Ro^e Clive, the second daughter of Mr. 
Robert CUve, Assistant to the Secretary 
to the Board of Commissioners’ Office in 
tlie Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

DEATHS, 

Dec. 16. At Kurnaul, the infant son of 
Capt. J. H, Cave, aged 16 days, 

— At Bareilly, Capt. Charles Smith, 
of the 2d bat. 15th regt. N.I. 

27. At Nadjephghur, near Cawupore, 
Mrs. Mason, aged 23 years. 

28. At Calcutta, whither she had ar- 
rived from Boglepore only four days pre- 
vious, of a violent head-ache and cold, the 
former of which she complained for se- 
veral days prior, Mrs, Rose Maria Arnold, 
aged 46. 

Jan. 3. Mr, G. Miller, pensioner in the 
H.C. Marine, aged 30. 

5. At Cawnpore, Catharine, the wife of 
Troop Seijeant Major Draper, of H.M.’s 
8th (or Royal Irish) regt, of Light Dra- 
goons. Hydrophobia was the lamentable 
and melancholy cause, occasioned by the 
bite of a Paria dog. 

7. At Lucknow, Joseph Queiros, Se- 
nior, in the service of His Majesty the 
King of Outle, aged 61. 

8. At Dinapore, Emily, the infant 
daughter of Edward Maxwell, Esq., of 
the Civil Service, aged 16 months. 

9 On the passage from Batavia to Cal- 
cutta, in lat O" P N. and long. 94® E., 
Capt. W. Jobsworth, of the Adamant. 

10. At Meerut, the infant child of 
Capt. P. M. Hay, 

13, At Soanpore, of a fever. Major 
Edward Roughsedge, of the 26th regt. 
N.L, late commanding the Ramgbur 
battalion, and agent to the Governor- 
General. 

14. Mr. Louis Bonnaud, senior, late 
of Culnah, aged 78. 

16. Alex. Robertson, Esq., of the house 
of Davidson, Robertson and Co., aged 42. 

18. At Tumlook, Mary Anne Frances, 
daughter of the Hon. Andrew Ramsay. 

20. Capt. John Eraestus Webster, 2d 
bat. 22d N.I. 

21. Mrs. Sarah Gunter, wife of Mr. 

T. G. Gunter, aged 35. 

22. On the river near Chittagong, Surg. 
Robert Stanton, 2d bat. 13th regt. N.I. 

28, At Bankipore, Patna, Sarah Ann, - 
the infant daughter of Mr. William and 
Mrs. Jessica Gray, aged 27 days. 

Feb. 1. Adolphus St. Frandis, the in- 
fant son of 3Ir. Francis D. M. Sinaes, 
aged 4 months. 
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2, At Chunar, Eliza, the wife of Mr. 
Edward Fraser (late of the Calcutta Cus- 
tom House), aged 26 years, sincerely re- 
gretted. Her untimely death was occa- 
sioned by a broken heart, arising from the 
recent loss of two beloved infant children, 
added to excessive grief to which she be- 
came a prey in consequence of severe fa- 
mily misfortunes. 

3. Capt. John Meller, of the European 
Invalids, aged 74 years. 

— Richard Blechynden, Esq., aged 
62 years. 

— At Hinapore, William Cowell l\Iar- 
cus, the son of J. P. Marcus, of Arrah, 
after a long and painful illness ot* forty 
days, aged 8 years. 

5. At Benares, James Duff Wilson, 
Esq., aged 25 years. 

6. After a lingering illness of two years 
and two months, Mr. John Higgins, aged 
32 years, indexer in the Office of the 
Board of Trade. 

7. Mrs. Feliciano Gonsalves, aged 27 
years. 

8. John Maclachlan, E-'q., aged 75. 

10. ?>Ir E. Jenson, aged 36. 

13. Mrs. Charictle Martin, aged 23, 
leaving a cUsconscIate husband and three 
infant cidldren, 

7a/d'/y, atCawnporc, the infant daisghtcr 
of Mr. Charles Ken-. 

— At Cawnpore, tlje Lady of John 
Gilman, Esq. of the Medical Board. 


MADBAS. 

GOVEUXMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. . 

rort St. G-orge, Xor. 6, 1821.— The 
Hon. the Governor in C'ouncU j> pleased 
to (iirect that the Six Extra Battalions 
of Native Infantry raised for the service of 
this iVesidency, under the General Order 
dated 13th Jan. 1819, shall be disembodied 
on the 30th instant, under arrangements 
w’hich have been made, in communication 
with bis Excellency the Comniander-in- 
Chief, for the transfer, and drafting, of the 
nativecommissionedand non-commissioned 
rank and file, &c. &c. to corps of the line. 

J^orl St George, JJec. 14, 182i.— The 
Conimander-in-Chief having expressed to 
the Government the high sense vv’hich his 
Excellency entertains of the zeal evinced 
by the under-mentioned officers lately com- 
manding Extra Battalions in training and 
organizingthosecorps, the Honourable the 
Governor in Council ispleased todirect that 
his approbation of their conduct be notified 
to the army in General Orders : 

Capt. Gibson, com. 1st Extra Bat, 

Capt. Steuart, 2d do, 

Capt. Cracroft, 3d do. 

Capt. Nixon, 4th do. 

Capt. Baker, 5th do. 

Capt. Wahab, 6th do. 


Fort St. George, Xov. 6, 1821. — The 
Honourable the Governor in Council is 
pleased to cancel the General Order dated 
the 27t!i March 1820, suspending the 
operation of that part of the Regulation, 
published in General Orders under date 
tlie 30th of October 1819, which relates to 
General Military Bazars ; and to direct that 
the rules in question be now carried into 
edect. 

The General Military Bazar of the Centre 
Division of the Army will, however, be es- 
tablished at Vellore instead of Arcot ; and 
tliese Bazars are now to be formed at the 
undermentioned, and at no other stations, 
I'h. Bellary, Cannanore, Masulipatam, 
Tritliinopoly, and Vellore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, 

staff AKDOTllKR Gf MRAI. APfOINTMENTS. 

Oct. 23. Lieut. Col. Morison, Com. 
General, h.,ving ])rocceded to the Cape of 
Good Hope, Deputy Com. General Major 
II. A. Purchas is ajrpointed to officiate in 
his absence. 

Nov. 6. J.ieut William Orel, 19thregt. 
Native Infantry, and Ensign J. W. Bay- 
ley, 2d regt. Native Jnfar.tiy, are per- 
mitted to place their services at the disposal 
of the Resident at Nagpoor. 

9. Capt. B ^Mackintosh, of Artillery, 
to be C<.>mtnissary of Stores with the P'ield 
Force in the Dooab, vice Cleaveland, 
promoted. 

16. Capt. T. King, Major of Brigade 
in My-'Oor, to act as paymaster during the 
absence of Captain Crewe. 

30. Lieut. W. N. Burns, 7th regt. Na- 
tive Infantry, to be a Sub Assist. Com, 
General, vice Alves. 

Dec. 14. Lieut. IT. F. Bowness, 20th 
regt. Native Infantry, to he Fort Adjutant 
at 31asulipatam, vice Smith, resigned. 

18. Capt. 'J*. B. Jones, 22d regt. Na- 
tive Infantry, to act as Paymaster at Ma- 
sulijiatain during the absence of Captain 
Stock. 

LIGHT CAVALRT. 

Dec. 14. Lieut. J. Price, doing duty 
with 2d regt., to act as Adjutant to that 
Corps until further orders. 

Nov, 30. Senior Corset Claudius Fors- 
ter, 5th regt., to be Lieut., vice Cotton 
deceased, date of commission 1 6th Nov. 
1821. 

Cornet appointed to do duty. 

Nov. 19. Alexander McLeod, with 4th 
regiment. 

NATIVE INFANTRT, 

1st Fegt. Oct. 23. Capt. J. L.OW is re- 
moved from 2d to 1st bat. 

Lieut. (Brev.Capt.) H. Smith, Lieut, 
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T. Thuillier and Lieut. J. Bissett are re- 
moved from 2d to 1st bat. 

Nov. 19. Ensign D, Babington is re- 
moved from 2cl to 1st bat., and Ensign G. 
3Iarshall from l‘;t to 2d bat. 

2d Oct. 23. Lieut. W. II. Agiiew 

is removed from 2d to J st bat. 

3d Regt. Nov. 27. Ensign G. W. Wat- 
son is removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

Dec. 1 8. Senior Ensign J. S. Sherman 
to be Lieut., vice Cockburn, deceased; 
date of commission 14th Oct. 1821. 

^th Rtgt. Oct. 23. Lieuts. J, J. Webbe, 
C. St. J, Grant, W. H. Smith, and J. 
Ross, are removed from 2d to 1st bat- 
Nov. 19. Capt. R. Hunter is removed 
from 1st to 2d bat., and Capt. A. Stock 
from 2d to 1st bat. 

r)th Regt. Oct. 2.3. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) 
J. S. Trotter, Lieut. C. Waliab, and Lieut. 
J. JVI. Ross, are removed from 2d to 
1st bat. 

(ith Rtgt, Dgc. 3. Lieut. A. 11. Agr.ew 
is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 6thregt. 

"ith Regt, Oct. 23. Capt. G, Spinks, 
from 2d to 1st bat. 

?>th Res:t. Nov, 14. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) 
G. Muriel, from 2d to 1st bat. 

Lieut. G. Dumnore, from the 1st to tlie 
2d bat. 

16. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. G. Muriel 
to be Interp. and Quart. Mast, to the 1st 
bat , vice Duiimore, 

Dec. 3. Ensign Busliby is posted to 
1st bat. 

9th Regt. Oct. 23. Capt. C. A. Elder- 
ton is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

lOM Regt, Oct. 23. Lieut. R. Smith is 
removed from 1 st to 2d bat. 

llth Regt. Oct, 23. Capt. J. Bayley, 
from 1st to 2d bat. 

Lieuts. R. Butler and R. Cooke, from 
2d to 1st bat. 

30. Sen. Ensign Frederick Darby, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Cook, deceased ; date of 
commission 23d Oct. 1821, 

Nov. 27, Lieut. W. Gray is removed 
from 2fl to 1st bat. 

Dec. 7. Ensign C. J, Whitlocke is re- 
moved from 1 at to 2d bat. 

18. Sen. Ensign T. J. M. Johnstone to 
be Lieut., vice Ennis, deceased; date of 
commission 14th Oct. 1821. 

l2;/i Regt. Oct. 23. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) 
J. Cameron is removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

Nov. 24. Ensign Ormsby is removed 
from 2d to Istbat. 

\Sth Regt, Oct. 4. Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. John Gwyniie is removed from 2d 
to 1st bat. 

26. Lieut, H. Harkness is promoted to 
the brevet rank of Captain, from 24th 
May 1821. 

14f/e Regt. Oct. 17. Ensign Torianno 
is removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

23. Capt- H. Coyle, from 1st to 2d bat. 
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loth Regt. Oct. 23 Incut. II. J. C. 
Memardiere is removed fiom 3d to 1st bat. 

I6M Regt. Oct. 23. Capt. H.J. Bowler 
is removed from 2d to I'^t bat. 

Lieut. J. Harkness, from L’d to Kt bat. 

Nov. 19. Lieut. II. i^over U rcrao\ed 
from 2d to 1st bat. 

Dec. 13. Lieut. E. James is removed 
from 2d to 1st bat, 

I7th Regt. Oct. 23. Lieut. J. Glass is 
removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

18/A Regt. Dec. 13. Capt. T, W. Wigan 
to do duty vv ith 2d bat. until farther cr Jers. 

20th Regt. Lieut. (Brev, Capt ) J. Tock- 
or, Lieut. W. H. Ritchie, and Lieut. J. 
Hole, are removed from ist to 2d bat. 

22. '/ Regt. Oct. 4. Capt. F. Crowe is re- 
moved from 1st to 2d bat , and Capt. C.D. 
Dunn from 2cl to 1st bat. 

Oct. 23. Lieuts. J. Malton and A. 
M‘Leod are removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

Nov. 19. Ensign C. B. Phillipson is re- 
moved from 1st to 2d bat. 

Dec. .*>. Ensign Walter Scott is removed 
from l.>t to 2d bat. 

2:ld Regt. Oct. 23 Lieut. A. Pinson 
is removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

24th Rejf. Oct. 23. Lieut. J. C. H. 
Campbell is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

25th Regl. Oct. 4, Lieut. C, Hewitson 
is removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

10. Ensign G.IIamond is removed from 
2d to Pt bat. 

23. Lieut. H. Walter is removed from 
2d to 1st bat. 

Rifle Corp^. Oct. 17. En-ign Broos- 
hooft, ISth regt. N.L, is posted to the 
Rifle (’orps. 

llem'ivnls. 

Oct. 10. Ensign M. W. Perreau is re- 
moved from the ^Madras European Re- 
giment to Ist regt. N. I, in which corps 
lie will rank next below Ensign G. B. 
Mai4iall. Ensign Perreau is po-ited to 
2d bat. 

30, Ensign D. Babington is removed 
from 13th to 1st regt. N.I., in wnich 
corps he will rank next below Ensign Per- 
rcaii. Ensign D. Babington is posted to 
2d bat, 

Nov, 10. Ensign A. B. Bushby is re- 
moved from Madras European Regiment 
to llth regt. N I., in which he will rank 
next below Ensign Shirrefs. Ensign 
Bushby is posted to 2d bat. 

Nov. 27. Ensign John Gordon is re- 
moved from 7th to 16th regt., in which he 
will rank next below Ensign O’Conner. 

Dec, 3. Ensign J. S. Bushby, 20h 
regt., is removed to 8t!i regt,, in which he 
will rank next below Ensign E. Peel. 

Ensigns appointed to do dutp. 

Nov. 1 9. Tile undermentioned Ensigns, 
recently arrived, are appointed to do duty 
with corps until further orders, as fellows- 

VoL. XIV. 2 D 
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legt. 

Kii 2 »ign R. W. Sparrow, ivifh l?d bat. 
10th regt. 

Ensigns T. M'Ciellan andj. Hill, with 
lit bat. 12t}i rcgt. 

Ensign J. K. Sayt-rs, with 2d hat. fith 

Mgt. 

MADK.IS EITP.OPE.W REGIitCXT. 

Dec. 1-4. Senior Ensign Thomas Colly 
Stinton to be Lieutenant, vice Short, de- 
ceased; date of commission, 1st Dec.lS21. 

ARTILLERY. 

Oct. 17. iMajor A. AVeldon is removed 
fiom 2d to 1st bat., and iMajor U, Taylor 
from 1st to 2d bat. 

23. Lieut. Colonel J. Crossdill, C.B-, ia 
removed from Horse Brigade to 2d bat. of 
Artillery. 

Lieut. Colonel J. Noble, C. B (late pro- 
motion) is posted to Horse Brigade. 

Major C Cleaveland (late promotion) i-» 
posted to Horse Brigade, and will join the 
detachment at Jaulnah. 

Capt. T. Bonnet (late promotion) is 
posted to 1st bat. ArtilKry. 

Lieut.T. Cussans is removed from Hone 
Brigade to 1st bat. Artillery. 

Ist-Lieut. A. G. Hyslop is removed 
from 1st bat., and posted to Horse Brigade 
Artillerj', vice Cnssans. 

26. 2d-Lieuts. of Artillery T. D. Whit- 
eombe, J. Booker, and W. Leatherdalc 
will take rank as Second Lieutenants from 
I9tli Dec. 1820. 

2d-Lieuts. of Artillery T. H. Whit- 
combe, J. Booker and W. Leatherdale are 
promoted to be First Lieutenants, to com- 
plete the establishment ; date of commis- 
sions Sth June 1821. 

30, Lieut. F. Blundell to be Quart. 
Mast, and Interp. to 1st bat., vice Bennett. 

Lieut. Jeremiah Lowe to be Adjutant 
to the 1st bat. of Artillery, vice Blundell. 

Nov. 19. Capt. F. W, Palmer is re- 
moved from 2d to 1st bat. 

Capt. T. Bennett, from 1st to 2d bat, 

Capt. W. Morison, from 3d to 2d bat. 

Lieut, R. S. Yolland, from 3d to 2d bat. 

Lieut. E. S.Burchill, from 2d to 1st bat. 

Dec. 12. Capt. and Brev. IMajor Burton 
is removed from 3d to 2d bat. 

Capt. James Kitchen, from 2d to .3d bat. 

Lieut. Campbell, fiom 1st to 2d bat. 

Dec, 18. Senior Major John Noble, 
C.B., to be Lieut. Colonel ; Senior-Captain 
( Brevet- Major) S. Cleaveland to be IMajor; 
and Senior-Lieutenant T. Bennett to be 
Captain, in succession to Taynton, in- 
valided ; date of commissions 17th Oct. 
1821. 

EXGINEERS. 

Oct.26. EnsignArthur Thomas Cotton, 
JSngineers, will take rank as Ensign, from 
i6th June l^jo. 
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Dec, H. Sen, Lieut. A Anderson to be 
Captain, and Senior Ensign Hugh Cal- 
\aley Cotton to be Lieutenant, vice Co- 
ventry, deceased ; date of commissions, 9tlL 
Din:.* 1821. 

ORDNANCE. 

Nov. 19. Conductor William Bates is 
removed from Gooty to Scringapatam, and 
Conductor 1‘homas I.yte from Seringa- 
patam to Gooty. 

Dec. 13. Sub -Conductor Henry Holmes 
to be a Conductor, and attached to the 
Coinmissariat Department. 

PIONEERS. 

Oct. 8. Lieut. I, C. Coffin, Sth regt. 
K. I., is po.'ted to 2d bat. of Pioneers. 

10. Lieut. A. A. Campbell, 1st bat. 12th 
regt , is ported to 1st bat. of Pioneers, vice 
Musbita. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Oct. R. Assist. Surg. S. Stokes is re- 
moved from 2d bat. 22d regt., and posted 
to 1st bat. 0th regt. 

30. Mr. Surg. J. Macleod is appointed 
to be Port and Marine Surgeon, vice 
Con well. 

Mr. Assi.st.Snrg. David Donaldson is 
relieved from tlie medical charge of the 
Commercial Residency of Ingeram and 
Maddepollam, and is appointed to the Zil- 
lah of Calicut, vice Duncan. 

Mr. Assist.Surg. Joseph Cox is appoint- 
ed to be Assist. Garrison Surg. and Super- 
intendent of the Dispensary of Fort St. 
George. 

31, Surg. W. S. Anderson is removed 
from Cth regt N.I. to 2d regt. Light Cav. 

Surg. W. Dyer is removed from 2d regt. 
Light Cavalry to the 6th regt. and 1st bat. 

Assist. Surg. W. R. Selby is removed 
from the Hon. the Governor’s Body Guard 
to the 7th regt. and 1st bat. 

Assist. Surg. J. Cox is removed from 2d 
regt. Light Cavalry to the Hon. the Go- 
vernor’s Body Guard. 

Assist. Surg. T. W. Thomas, from 5th 
Extra Battalion to the Rifle Corps. 

Nov. 3. Assist. Surg. J. W. Shearman is 
removed from 16'th regiment to 23d re- 
giment and 2d bat. 

Assist. Surg. J. R. Alexander is posted 
to 1 6th regt. and 2d Imt. 

6. Mr. Surgeon William Haines to be 
Cantonment Surgeon at St. Thomas’s 
M<mnt 

16. Mr. Surgeon R, Richardson to 
the charge of the Military Male Asylum. 

Mr. Assist.Surg, Robert Filson to the 
charge of the South-Eastern District, and 
of Sick Officers at St. Thome. 

Mr. Assist.Surg. C. Desormeaux to the 
Zillah and Garrison of Chicacole. 

The duties of the Garrison Surgeon at 
Ganjam will be performed by the medical 
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officer attached to the battalion of Native 
Infantry at Berhampore. 

Surg. W. Ilorsman is re^lo^ ed from 2d 
to ist bat. loth regt., and appointed to 
affiord medical aid to the 1st N.V.B. 

Assist. Surg. J. Aitkin, M. D.,is removed 
from dtli Native Vet. Bat. to 2<1 bat- lOth 
regt. N.I. 

Dec. 1 1. ]Mr. Surg. Henderson to take 
rank fixm 20th June 1821, \ice Paterson, 
struck otf. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. D.uid Pro%an to be 
full Surgeon, vice Sutton, deceased j date 
of rank 9th July 1621. 

Senior Assist. Surg. Henry Atkinson to 
Ih* full Surgeon, vice M‘Andrev\, deceased ; 
date of rank 29th Nov. 1821. 

I '1. Mr. Assist. Surgeon U. Prince to be 
Garrison Surgeon at Cuddalore, vice At- 
kinson, promoted, 

Mr. Assist. Surg. Jolm AVyUie, to be 
Deputy Medical Storekeeper at Jaulnah, 
A ice Prince. 

INVALID ESTABLISHMENT. 

Oct. 16. Lieut. Colonel John Ta>nton, 
of Artillery, is transferred to the Invalid 
Lstabiishniont at his own re<juest 

Dec. 4, Conductor Michael Leonard, at- 
tsclied to the Public Cattle Deparunenl, is 
transferred to the Invalid Establishment in 
compliance witli his request. 

VETERAN BATTALION'. 

Oct, 17. Lieut. G. Biss, of the non- 
effective establishment, is posted to the 2d 
Native Veteran Battalion. 

Dec. 18. Lieut. Colonel Taynton, of the 
Invalid Establishment, to command the 
1st Native Veteran Battalion, vice Dod. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

REDUCTION or THE MADRAS ARMV. 

Nagpore, Aoc. 20, I82L— It is iioav 
positively certain, whatever hopes may 
have been entertained some days ago to the 
contrar}^ that Lieut. -Col. Scott and the 
Madras troops, will be relieved by Lieut.- 
Col. Adams and the Bengal troops early 
next year. The Bengal army will furnish 
the troops in future, at Mhow’, Nagpore, 
Gurrawarra, Hoosingabad, Hindie, Bai- 
tool, and Asseerghur ; and the Bombay 
army at Sholapoor, Mallygaum, and Sat- 
tara. These arrangements Avill account 
for the great reductions made in the army, 
under the government of Port St. George 
of between II and 12,00) men within 
the last few montlis.— Jour. 

mSTURBASCE AT K.VRICAL. 

Madras, Feb. 2 , 1822.— -Private letters 
from Pondicherry received yesterday state 
that serious disturbances had broken out at 
Karical, originating in disputes l>ctwfen 
the Mijssuhncn and the iMalabars about 
the diifcrcnce of religion^- opu«ions. It 


appears that the fjrnici had attacked Mon- 
sieur Clairisseau, under a supposition that 
he would countenance a Malabar festival 
to be held this day. The Governor of 
Pondicherry, immediately on receipt of the 
above intelligence, despatched a detachment 
of Sepoys under the command of coiitideo- 
tial officers, to quell the inutineers, whev 
report says, had alre:td\ killed and wound- 
ed several of the authorities at Karical. 
\\ e are promised authentic details of this 
occurrence, w'hich «e shall lose no time in 
laying before our readers. — Mad. Gai. 

SEIZURE OK THE SCpTlA. 

The Scotia, a fine little ship of 207 
tons, is seized by the Government for 
lieing under the tonnage specihed in the 
act. It is singular that she made her voy- 
age from London to the Cape, from tiie 
Cape to Calcutta, landed a cargo there, 
took in another, and tvent back to the Cape 
again unmolested ; she comes now from 
t!»e Cape hero, and they seize her. The 
Captain is part-owner, and he conceivetl 
tliat his delivering all hi.:, cargo at the Ca;^, 
and taking in a fresli one at the Cape, ship- 
ped partly by the Government there, ren- 
dereci her, in fact, a colonial vessel,— 

Cour, Ft'6. 5. 

BIRTHS, 

Jan. 12 At Quilon, the lady of W. P. 
Birmingham, Esq., Surg. o/ H.M s 

89tlt regt., of a daughter. 

21. At Kilpank. Mn*. Charles Philip 
Gordon, of a son. 

— At Quilon, the wife of Capt. C. 
Swanston, Paymaster of that Station, of 
a daughter. 

27. The lady of John Carruthers, Esq , 
of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

Jan. 28. At Cuddalore, Capt. John 
Wilson, Barrackmaster and Postmaster of 
Bangalore, to Jane Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Henry Smith Brice, 
Esq., of Sherborne, Dorsetshire, and relict 
of the late Lieut. Tulk, 7th regt. N.I. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 8. At Tranquebar, Mr. Christo- 
pher Beisner, aged S5 years. 

Jan. 6. At Bangalore, after a short ill- 
ness of only eight days, 3Xrs. J. G. M. 
DeGravter, aged 27 years. 

11. At Nagpore, of a fever, Lucretia, 
daughter of Mr. R. Rhodes, of that place. 

22. At Chittledroog, Lieut, and Adjt. 
S. W. Fox, 2d hat. 14th N.L He was 
an active and promising young officer, 
whose loss is deeply and deservedly re- 
gretted by all hib biother officers and 
friends. 

24. In the 2l5t year of b^r age, Sophia, 
A\ife of Mr. A. Ld T oPtcunc. Slietell a 

2 D 3 
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victim to the spasmodic cholera in the 
prime of life, and just on the eve of giving 
birth to her third child. 


BOMBAY. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

VALUE OF COINS. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 12, 1821.— The 
Honourable the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish, for general inlbrmation, 
the following table of the comparative in- 
trinsic values of the Bombay or Surat 
rupees, and of the several currencies in the 
districts subordinate and countries con- 
tiguous to tills Presidency, and directs that 
the pay of the army be issued accordingly 
from tlie 1st of January 1822, in super- 
cession of the rates fixed by the General 
Order of the 23d December 1819. 

Kames of the different Rale per loO Bombay 
local currencies. Rs. at winch to be 

issued to the troops. 

Bombay or Surat Rupees. • . . « « TOO 
Chandore ditto ...... 104 

Chinchore ditto 104 

Broach new ditto 105 

Baroda Babasya ditto ...... 109 

Cambay ditto 112 

Amedabad Sicca ditto, 

latent currency, 1818 ( 

Cutch Courie 375 

Kipoor Siiapoory 109 

Goa Rupee ..113 

Govind Bucksh’s Sicca or ? ^^3 

Aurungabad Rupee ^ 


Ougein ditto, ..... 

... 106 

Indore ditto 

. . . 10 -i 

Persian ditto 

... 109 

Ne^y Persian ditto 

... 123 

Spanish Dollars 

... 445 

German Crowns 

...46 

Venetian (Sequin) 

... 21 

Gubber (Dutch Ducat) .. 

... 21 


MILITARY API^OINT.MENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER CENFRAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan 10 . Capt. Spillcr is appointed to tlie 
command of a Division of the Poona 
Auxiliary Horse, and Capt. A. W. Brown, 
6 tli regt. N. I., Banack-Master at Surat, is 
appointed lyiajor of Brigade at Poona in 
succession to Capt. Spiller. 

Die Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to confirm Capt. Elder in the situa- 
tion of Barrack- Master at the Presidency. 

18. Major E. G. Stannus, Bombay 
European Regiment, to officiate as Private 
Secretary to the Hon. the Governor. 

24 Capt. G- B. BrooKs, Major of 
Brigade at Sholapore, is placed at the dis- 
posal ofllih Exc. the Cominander-in-Chief 
for regimental duty ; Capt. A. C. H. 
Lamy, Major of Brigade at Sattara, is re- 
moved to the station of Shalapore ; .and 


Capt. I. D. Crozier, commanding the Fort 
of Sholapore, is appointed Major of Bri- 
gade at Sattara, in the room of Capt. Lamy. 

The Hon. tlie Governor in Council is 
pleased to accept Lieut. Perry’s resigna- 
tion of the situation of an Assistant Sur- 
veyor in the Deckan, and to attach Lieut. 
Bovd of the 1 st. regt. N.I. to the Survey. 

'Is. Lieut. Cavaye, 2 d bat. 1 1 th regt. 
N. I., is appointed to act as Assistant Super- 
intendent of Bazaars at Poona, as long as 
that Battalion may continue at that station. 

NATI^H INFANTHV. 

4th Bcgt. Jan. 10. Lieut. W. H. Bro«n 
to be Inteqireter in Hindoostanee and 
Quarter Master to l&t bat., in the room of 
Lieut. ]Massey, Interp. and Quart. Mast., 
removed, at his ow n request, to the 2 d bat. ; 
dale 01 * appoi ntment 1 6'th Nov. 1821. 

18. Lieut. G. S. Brown, to do duty as 
Quart. Mast, and Interpreter with 1 st bat. 
1st or Grenadier Regiment N.I. 

28. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) James Graham 
to be Capt., and Ensign Alexander Living- 
ston to be Lieut., vice Hollis deceased ; 
date of rank 1 6th Jan. 1822. 

TM Begt. Jan. 28. Lieut. D. L. \'ictor, 
1 st bat., is appointed to officiate as Quart. 
Mast, to that Battalion. 

II/A Bent. Jan. 22. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) 
R, W. Gillum to be Captain, and Ensign 
Carlyle Clarke to be Lieut., vice J. Smith, 
deceased. 

V2th Jiegt. Jan. 14. Lieut J. Outram, 
1st bat., is appointed Adjutant to tliat bat. 
in the room of Lieut, Ogilby, proceeding 
to Europe J date of appointment 15th Jan. 
1822. 

ARTILLERY. 

Jan. 30. Capt. W. II I'oy to officiate as 
Adjutant and Quart. Mast, totiie Artillery 
in Guzerat, until further orders, and to 
relieve Lieut. J. M’alker, acting at present 
in that situation. 

Lieut. Marcus C. Decluzeau to be .Ad- 
jutant of 2(1 bat. of Foot Artillery, in the 
room of Captain Foy, at present acting as 
sudi. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Jan. 22. Surgeon R. Eckford is pro- 
moted to the rank of Superintending Sur- 
geon in the Army in succession to Robert- 
son, proceeded to Europe, 

SO. Assist. Surg. Edmund C. Harri- 
son to be Surgeon, vice Taylor deceased ; 
date of rank 7tli Dec. 1821. 

FL’RLOUGHS, 

Jan. 14. Major George Midford, •2d 
bat. Util regt, N.I., to proceed to England, 
on sick certificate, for three years. 

Capt. Low, of the Madras E-stablish- 
ment, and Commissioner with Bajce Row, 
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to make a voyage to sea for the recovery of 
his health, and to proceed to St. Helena. 

22. Capt. William Heude, 23d regt. 
Madras N.I., attached to the Nizam’s In- 
fantry, to sea, on sick certificate, for a 
period of one year. 

23. Lieut. T. E. Baynes, 4tli regt. N.I., 
to Europe, on urgent private affairs, for 
three years. 

Lieut. Charles Mathison, 3d regt. N I., 
attached to the Nizam’s Troops, to j)rocecd 
to sea, on sick certificate, for ten months. 

25. Lieut Robert Inverarity, 2d bat. 
3d regt, Madras N.L, to England on sick 
certificate, for three years. 

30. Lieut. Owen Poole, 5th regt. N. I., 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and even- 
tually to England, for the recovery of his 
health. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
sift CMAftLES Colville’s Tocft tiikol’GH 

I'HE PROVINCES. 

■\Ve have had several letters, mentioning 
the progress of his Excellency the Hon. 
Xaeut. Gen Sir Charles Colville, who left 
Bombay on a tour of inspection, tlirough 
the conquered provinces (accompanied by 
his personal staff), on the 22d of Oc- 
tober. 

His Excellency arrived, weare informeil, 
at the Commissioner’s at Poona, on tlie 
24th ; was received by IMaj Gen. Smith, 
C.B., at Sholapoor, on the 5th of Novem- 
ber ; reached Beejapoor on the 1 Ith ; was 
met by Col, JMolle, at Kulladgee, on the 
16th; encaniped close to the falls of the 
Gutpurba, near Gocanck, on the 1 9th; 
arrived at Belgaum on the 22d ; was 
received by the Provisional Govemmenf, 
at Goa, on the 26th; and embarked for 
Bombay on one ot the Honourable Com- 
pany’s cruizers on the 30th; where, we 
are happy to say, his Excellency safely 
arrived on the 8th Dec., after touchingat 
several places on the coast. 

Though his Excellency appears to have 
made rather a rapid movement through this 
interesting part of our newly conquered 
territory (the extent of his journey being 
by land upwards of 500 miles), which 
was accomplished in less than forty 
days, including halts, we hear he got 
through the march with ease ; indeed, 
those who are acquainted with the spirit of 
research, persevering energy, and celerity 
of his Excellency’s movements generally, 
will be aware, that he had ample time, and 
would undoubtedly avail himself of the 
opportunity this tour afforded, of seeing 
every thing that was interesting, or w orthy 
of his attention, either as an officer or as a 
traveller, in tlie line of his route. 

At each station, we are informed, the 
Commander-in- Chief halted to review the 


troops, which he generally did on tlie even- 
ing of the day of his arrival, and inspected 
tliem on the following morning ; after 
which, his Excellency examined their bar- 
racks and hospital accommodations with 
the minutest attention : ordering such im- 
provements and alterations as were calcu- 
lated to add to the accommodation of the 
troops, and comfort of the sick in parti- 
cular. Tlie General Orders issued on 
this occasion shew that tlie Commander- 
in-Chief was much pleased with the 
appearance, and gratified by the perform- 
ance of the Bombay and Madras troops 
under his command. 

We are informed that his Excellency 
expressed the greatest satisfaction at tlie 
inspection of the magnificent ruins of the 
once celebrated city of Beejapoor, and that 
lie remained there several days, as also at 
Sholapoor and Goa. 

His Excellency was accompanied by 
Mr. Tliackeray, the principal collector and 
political agent, wntli several other gentle- 
men, civil and militarj', from Belgaum to 
Goa, w'here he was received with distin- 
guished honours, and was most hospitably 
entertained, by the new Provisional Govern- 
ment. One of their members, his Excel- 
lency the Marechal de Campo, Manoel de 
Correa, was deputed to receive and attend 
his Excellency during his residence at 
Goa. His Excellency the Marechal, the 
President, and the other members of the 
Junta, as also the Archbishop of Goa, and 
all the principal inhabitants, both civil, 
naval, and military, waited on Sir Charles 
Colville, to congratulate him on his arrival ; 
and all seemed happy, at the opportunity 
of shew ing the utmost respect to him as an 
officer to w hom, as Portuguese, tliey all 
owed so much, for his distinguished ser- 
vices in Portugal. It must have been 
gratifying to his Excellency to find, in this 
remote corner of the world, that the fame 
of his valour was as fresh in their memory, 
and their hearts as warm witli gratitude 
towards him, as if these services were but 
of yesterday. His Excellency wore the 
badge and order of a Knight of the Tower 
and Sword, in compliment to his visitors ; 
and, accompanied by his Excellency 
IVIarechal de Correa, he returned the visits 
of all those w ho favoured him with their 
company, after which his Excellency 
visited the several churches, the convents, 
and the nunnery, also the ruins of the old 
jialace and inquisition ; and on his return 
from Old Goa, his Excellency w as enter- 
tained at Ryabunda by the IMarechal, 
where a select party of the most respectable 
inhabitants were assembled to meet him ; 
the opportunity afforded, after dinner, of 
more pointedly expressing the estimation 
in which they viewed their distinguished 
and gallant visitor, w’e are told, was not 
lost, though w'e regret we are not enabled 
to state the particulars.— *Ca/. Jovt. 
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ZKTXRTAINMSNT GIVXN BV THE HOX. 

THE GOVEBNOR. 

On the evening of new year’s day the 
Hon. the Governor gave a ball and supper 
at Parell, which was most numerously at* 
tended. There were present nearly all the 
Suropean ladies and gentlemen and prin* 
cipal native gentlemen and merchants be- 
longing to the Presidency, together with 
every stranger of distinction and respecta- 
bility. Amongst the latter, we observed 
their ETcellencie^ the Conde de Rio Par- 
do, late Governor- General of the Portu- 
guese dominions in India ; Meerza Baqiir, 
the Envoy from Shirauz ; iVIeerza Kfioos- 
roo Beg, tlie Envoy from Scind ; Hajee 
Ibraheem, the Envoy from Bela ; the Jaf- 
farabad Chieftain ; and Bhow Maliraj, the 
Kolapoor Rajah’s Minister ; togetlier witli 
Abdul Ruheem Khan, son of the late 
Mahomed Nubee Khan of Shirauz ; Ila- 
jee Saleh Khan, son of the late Mahomed 
Allee Khan Shoostry ; Mulhar Rao Man- 
keswar, nephew of the late Sudasew Punt 
Bhow, the late Paishwa’s prime Minister; 
Hinkur Ram Gocklay ; and Bliaskur 
Ram Gocklay, brotJier of the late Visajee 
Punt Gocklay, and relations of the late 
Bappoo Gocklay. 

The company began to as'scmble sdbn 
after nine, in the upper suite of apart- 
ments at Parell. which, since the improve- 
ments of the building were completed, 
have been fitted up in a manner in which 
elegance and taste are most happily com- 
bined with a splendour and magnificence 
suited to the residence of the head of so 
important a Government. Dancing com- 
menced about ten, and continued till near 
midnight, when the company repaired to 
a suite of tents or canopies, erected on a 
terrace at the bottom of the garden, whence 
they viewed a very splendid exhibition of 
pyrotechnical skill, the effect of which 
amongst the romantic scenery, heightened 
by the stillness and obscurity of the night, 
was most beautiful and picturesque. 

The sense of ’seeing having been amply 
gratified by this magnificent spectacle, a 
screen on tlie left of the canopy was re- 
moved, and presented an arrangement of 
supper tables, covered with a j>rofusion of 
cold meats, delicacies, and wines, on whicii 
were covers for upwards of 300 persons.— 
Bom. Cour.j Jan. 5. 

THE Late GOVERN'OR-CEXERAI. of GOA. 

We have peculiar gratification in com- 
plying with the request of his Excellency 
the Conde do Rio Pardo- late Governor- 
General of Portuguese India, to give pub- 
lication to the foilo^ving expression of 
his sentiments on the distinguished atten- 
tion which he has received from our re- 
spected Chief and the Government and 
society of this hospitable little island, dur- 
ing his re=idcncc on it. Such tributes 


speak for themselves ; they are equally 
honourable to those who pay them, as to 
those whose virtues they record . We un- 
derstand his Excellency proposes to leave 
this for the Brazils about the 4th or 5th 
proximo. 

*• To the Editor of the Bombay Gazette. 

Sir : Intending shortly to leave tliis 
country, I beg you will announce in your 
paper of the -3d inst-, that if any person 
conceives be has any just claim against 
me or any of my family, he may wait 
on me at my residence till tlie end of 
this montii. 

In discliarge of a duty of gratitude, 1 
also earnestly beg that you v\ill, through 
the medium of tiie same paper, announce 
my public acknowledgments for the po- 
liteness, consideration, and magnanimity 
with which I was received and have been 
treated during the whole period of my 
residence here, by all the Generals as well 
as by the civil and military societies, but 
above all by his Kxcellency the Governor, 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elpbinstonc, and 
the Members of Government. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Conde do Rio Pabdo.” 

Bombay, Jan. 21, 1822, 

SHirriNG INTFLLIOENCI. 

Arrival 

Jan. 28. Sliip Rockingham, Waugh, 
from England 2Sth Aug., and Cape I8th 
November, 

arrivals at the pbesidency. 

Fro?n Ejifiland : Mrs. Jervis, Miss Brett, 
Miss Prendergast, Miss P. Prendergast, 
Miss M. Prendergast, the Rev. P, Stewart, 
Mr. P. Stewart, Lieut. G. Jervis ; Messrs. 
Welland, Clements, Blood, E A. Farqu- 
harson, W, M. Webb, John Grant, Henry 
Stanford, Henry Sutton, W. Whitlce, H. 
Hardie, John Cooper, H. M. Duncan, 
Edward Earle, Wombwell Gautier, cadets; 
Dr. A. Robertson, and Mr Ralph Ouscly, 
surgeon . 

From France : M. La Piecrie, mer- 
chant; Drs. Pereit and Boibsein. 

From the Cape of Good Hope : Mr. 
Browne; Capt. Mansfield, P.A.H. 

From Calcutta : Capt. Robinson, Mr. 
Pinney, and 3Iiss Sutherland. 

BIRTH. 

Her. 18. At Allepcy, the lady of Capt. 
R. Gordon, of the Bombay Engineers, of a 
son. 

DEATHS. 

Aor. 2. At China, Wm. Capon, son of 
the late Lieutenant Colonel Capon, of this 
establishment, aged 31, most sincerely re- 
gretted by his family, and all who had tlie 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 
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Jan. 51. Mr. Frederick J, Joliffe, late 
^Master of the Boarding School at Breacli 
House, aged 28 years, after a lingering 
and painful illne.ss. 

Lateli/j At Batavia, Mr. John Watts, 
chief officer of tlie brig Countess of Lou- 
don, of Bombay. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

A letter has been received from Goa 
dated 6tli Dec., stating that a counter-re- 
volution had taken place, the result of 
which was the formation of another junta, 
composed as follows . 

President, 

Don Manuel dc Camara (the new Go- 
vernor). 

Membei's, 

Archbishop of Cranganore, 
Brigadier General de Mello, 
Physician General, 

Decembargado Lyal. 

The letter goes on to stale that the former 
junta rendered themselves unpopular by 
their proceedings towards the military. 
Parties were said to run high, and it was 
feared that all w’as not finally settled. — 
Bom, Gas., Dec. 12. 

CEYLON. 

BIRTH. 

Oct, 17. At Trincomalee, the lady of 
Assist Surg. John Comius Bulkely/ His 
Majesty’s Ibth regt. of Foot, of a son. 


PENANG. 

JVov. Id, 1821 . Accounts from Borneo 
state, that great frauds luive lately been 
practised at Sambas and the otlier ports 
of that island, in the delivery of gold dust 
as payment for merchandize. It has been 
discovered that silver filing coloured, and a 
species of yellow sand, is mixed with the 
gold dust j very great precaution is there- 
fore necessary in receiving this article at 
those places : we are assured that a loss of 
about 17 J per cent, had been experienced 
in two instances lately. THie Dutch, we 
understand, now' levy a duty of eight per 
cent, on all merchandize, and 100 dollars 
on every chest of opium. 

A^ov,2l. Considerable sensation has been 
created in the island during the last two 
days from the sudden and unprecedented 
rise in the price of grain in the market. 
There has been ascarcity of rice experienced 
for some time to the eastward, and during 
the last two months it has been gradually 
rising here; but on Monday the bazars 
were suddenly closed, and three gantons 
only could be obtained for a dollar, w’hich 
caused great tumult and consternation 
among the natives. Tlie cause of the sud- 


den rise of the price of this article is attri- 
buted to the report received here of an 
attack having been made by a body of Sia- 
mese, said to consist of 5,000 men, on the 
territories of the Rajah of Kedah, whence 
our supplies are obtained, w'ho have pil- 
laged, burnt, and destroyed the principal 
towns and villages belonging to tlie Rajah, 
wnth the sacrifice of several lives on both 
sides. 'Die people of Kedah are flying in 
every direction from the invaders, and 
some boats have come over here with seve- 
ral families for protection. 

N'ov. 28. — Came into the harbourthc brig 
Sf. Antonio, Capt. R, W. Ileming, from 
Port Jackson the 1st of May, and Malacca 
the lull in'-taiit. By this occasion we 
have received the melancholy account of 
the loss of the ship Rozella, Capt. Stevens, 
belonging to the port of ^lauritius, in the 
Straits of Alass, oft' Carabatoo Island, and 
the subsequent murder of tlie captain and 
his wife, and officers and crew, by the crew 
of a ^Malayan prow, w Inch it was pretended 
was aftbrding them protection and convey- 
ance to the port of Beemah. The St. An- 
tonio fell in with a prow', off Bally Hill, 
having on board the gunner and six loscars 
of tins ill-fated vessel, who reported tliat 
after the ship had got aground, and no 
hopes entertained of getting her off, the 
captain and all on board took to the boats 
and landed on Carabatoo Island, where the 
Rajah received them wiili seeming hospi- 
tality, and gave them a prow to convey 
them to the port of Beemah, and on which 
they embarked in perfect confidence, with 
the exception of tlie gunner and six lascars, 
who fortunately proceeded in the ship’s 
cutter, the prow not being sufficiently 
capacious t<» accommodate the whole. 
They had, however, scarcely got out of 
sight of the island, when they beheld with 
horror the bodies of tlieir late commander, 
his wife, and several others floating past 
them, and immediately after tliey were 
hailed by tlie Malays to go alongside of 
the prow ; but the cutter being a superior 
sailer, made the best of her way to Beemah, 
w'here the resident, with great humanity, 
aft'orded them assistance, and provided 
a prow to convey them to Soorabaya. 

Daring P/Vacy. — By a late arrival we 
have been favoured with the communica- 
tion of a most daring piracy having been 
committed on a Chuliah brig, the Calender 
Biix, while at anchor in the harbour of 
Boorong, on the Acheen coast, by two 
armed boats manned by Acheenese, which 
is related in the following letter and 
extract : — - 

“ To tlie Editor of the Penang Gazette. 

Sir : — The Chuliah brig, Calender 
Bux, was boarded by the Acheenese last 
night, who plundered her of all the pro- 
perty they could find ; as they made no 
noise we knew nothing of it til! after they 
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tiad leH Uie brig, akbougli she. was near to 
us. The following extract from this ship’s 
log-book may, perhaps, be of some service 
to the poor Chuliab if published. 

I remain, Sr, your obedient servant, 

H. G, Tbill. 

Siiip Minerva, Boorong Roads, - 
Sept. 25, 1821, 

Extract from the ship Minerva’s Log-book, , 
Sept. 22, 1821. 

At half-past elevai, p.m., was bailed 
from the Chuliah brig. Calender Bux (at 
anchor here about one-third of a mile 
to the westward of us), saying they had 
been plundered by the Acheenesc. About 
a quarter of an hour after her Noquechih 
came on board, who told us tliat a large 
boat and a small boat, botii f uU of men, had 
boarded them at about lialf past ten p.m., 
when they (the Acheenese) threatened to 
kill the Chuliahs if they made the least 
noise. They plundered the brig of all they 
could find in their hurry, viz, five bales of 
piece goods, two bales of tobacco, 2, (XX) 
Spanish dollars, and ail the clothes, &c. 
&c. in the people’s chests : having taken 
every thing they could from her, tliey 
departed towards Pe<her. The Noqiiedah 
says, he is confident that he saw Toonko 
Puckier ( Rajah of Pedier) on board among 
the people who plundered him. At tlie 
request of the Noquedah, sent our jolly 
boat armed to remain alongside of him till 
day light, to prevent his being boarded 
again, R. G, Trill, commander, 

T. R. Davis, chief mate. 

\^Penang Gaz. 

King of Queda , — “ Some days ago we 
were informed that the king of Queda, 
having been engaged in hostilities with the 
Siamese, had been completely defeated, 
and obliged to leave his dominions for 
Penang, where he found shelter and pro- 
tection. The accounts now received by 
the St. Antonio enable us to add, that the 
animosity of the victors had carried them 
to a greater length than could have been 
exp^ted, for the expatriated monarch Iiad 
no sooner taken refuge under the British 
flag, than they sent an envoy to demand 
him, either dead or alive, of the Penang 
Government. An answer being given in 
the negative, they again demanded his 
head, threatening to commence hostilities 
unless their desires were complied with. 
Imding this repeated effort at intimidation 
fiuitiess, they lowered their tone a little, 
and required permission to send ten boats 
into the river to search for the king on 
the island, pretending to believe that 
he was not in the town. This was, of 
course, refused, and they were informed 
by the Penang Government that direc- 
tions had beeii issued to the cruizers under 
its orders to treat all of their armed boats 
that might be found near the island or on 
the opposite coast as enemies, yet without 


using tdbiectessary force to subdue them. 
Sub^^ently several of the Siamese boats, 
the crews erf which were very audacious, 
were detained and sent in, and in one of 
tliem was found a letter to the Captain 
Chinaman of Penang, wdth a present ac- 
companying it, inviting him to raise his 
countrym^ on their side, as soon as they 
should attack the island, which they pro- 
posed to do without delay. For this pur- 
pose they said that they had collected up- 
wards of 7,000 men on iShe opposite shoie. 
The alarm of the native inhabitants at 
'Penang is considerable, and the Chinamen, 
Ac. who have property' on the island, are 
empltgretl in repairing their old muskets or 
purchasing other arms for the pur^iose of 
defending it against their expect^ visitors. 
Dispatches have been forwarded by the 
Penang Government to the Governor- Ge- 
neral by the St. Antonio.”— Ca/. Jimr. 
Jan. 5. 

Further Particulars. — Letters which 
have been kindly shewn to us, mention 
tliat it was thought not improbable that the 
King of Siam would keep Dr. Crawford 
until the King of Queda ib handed over to 
his General, the Rajah uf Ligor. The 
Governor of Malacca had sent up His 
Majesty’s ship the Maluiupus of forty-four 
guns and 020 men, to the assistance of the 
island in case of an attack, which, how- 
ever, was not considered probable. A 
letter of the 5th instant, with whidi we 
have been fa\’oured, says, ** our people 
here seem to think little of the few troops 
we have on the island, although there is 
a million sterling of property here belong- 
ing to the three great Presidencies of India, 
besides what belongs to die island, as 
much more, which might all be destroyed, 
or at least a great part of it, by the town 
being set on fire by the Siamese in a dozen 
of places some dark night. I hope, how- 
ever, they will be deterred by seeing so 
many ships coming and going. Notliing 
else, I assure you, can alarm them.” — 
Mad. Cmr.y Jan, 22. 

BIRTH. 

ATou. 1 7. The lady of tiie Rev. R. S, 
Hutchins, A.M. of a daughter. 


SUMATRA, 

PALEMPANG. 

Our accounts from the Eastward state 
that the Dutch, in settling the affairs of 
Palembang, have placed the deposed Sul- 
tan’s brotlier, called Soohoonan, upon the 
throne, and are busily occupied in search- 
ing for the treasures of the former, which 
were immense, and which will serve to 
reimburse them for the heavy expenses at- 
tending their protracted conquest. To 
facilitate the discovery and acquirement of 
all that is hidden, they menace those who 
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xnaj possess and withhold information on 
the subject with punishment, and mal^ it 
a capit^ crime to retain and conceal anj 
of the confiscated property. 

The following circumstinces are enu- 
merated as having tended to produce &e 
successful terminatkm^ of the expedition, 
which it was so generdly believed would 
have met with an opposite result. The 
Dutch, to protect themselves from the fire 
of the Palembangers, placed the Sultan*'s 
brother, whom they have now advanced to 
his dignity, in front of the attacking 
squadron, and selected Sunday as the day 
for making the assault, in consequence of 
the absence of the greater part of the be- 
sieged, who vainly supposing that their 
enemies, paying the same respect to that 
day w’hich they themselves do to Friday, 
would not break it by unholy fighting, had 
taken the opportunity of stealing a visit to 
their families at Palembang. It is added 
that those who w'ere entrusted w'itli the 
defence of several of the batteries were 
bribed to make only a shew of resistance by 
firing without shot, chiefly through the 
influence of one of the Sultan’s younger 
brothers, w'ho w as induced to favour their 
exaltation of the present potentate. Had 
there been really a general and vi^rous 
resistance, all tibra force that the Dutch 
could have brought against Palembang 
would never have been sufficient to effect 
its capture. 

This statement, which is novel in this 
quarter, may be considered as derived from 
the representations of the defeated party, 
and we leave our readers to judge of its 
weight according to their acqumntance 
withjrevious circumstances connected with 
the operations and feelings of those con- 
cerned on both sides. It contains par- 
ticulars which require to be disproved by 
the Dutch, in order to vindicate the full 
cMm that they have advanced to an over- 
whelming superiority of military talent, 
energy and valour, exerted in the decisive 
struggle. 

The £x-Sultan, it is stated, onreaching 
Batavia, was prevented by those who were 
originally hostile to his exercise of so- 
vereignty from seeing the Governor Ge-* 
ueral, and having an opportunity to inform 
him of his grievances, having been imme- 
diatly hurried off to an inaccessible place 
of security, where he is destined to end his 
miserable days.->t/bAn BvU, 


PERSIA. 

(Extract* of Letters.) 

Sheeraue, Oct, 7, 1821.—“ We have 
come to this place at a moment of extreme 
alarm and difficulty. The cholera, which 
we found had been at Muscat, and h^ ad- 
vanced up both sides of the Persian Gulph, 
followed us to Bushire, where it did somf, 
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bat not very gr^t mischief. It proceeded 
us, however, to l&eerauz, where it has been 
a real scourge. Out of a population not 
exceeding 40,000 souls, though a great 
number fled on the firstalarm to the places 
and even the open plmns in the neighl>our- 
bood, yet full 6,000 deaths have been 
counted, and this in the space of not more 
than sixteen or eighteen days. The town 
has, by desertion and d^h, been reduced 
to a desart ; the bazars were for long shu^ 
and no business, public or private, was 
transacted. The Prince fled on the first 
alarm to a garden near the Tuchtse Kar- 
jcU : in fact, the disease originally broke 
out in the palace ; first a slave, then one 
of the Prince’s wives and a Georgian lady 
dying. At this garden it attacked otliers, 
among them his own mother, the Xing’s 
wife; but he fled on horseback, leaving her 
in the agonies of deoUi, and has ever since 
been flying about from place to place, 
living the city and Government to sbifr 
for itself. For some days past the mor- 
tality has ceased, perhaps for want of sub- 
ject, but there are either few of no new 
ca^, we hear.” — JohnBuU. 

Bussq.'o, jVbiJ. 27, 1821.— “ Begarding 
this part of the Gulf, I never saw trade so 
dull since I have been here, owing entire- 
ly to the stoppage of every thing at Bag- 
dad. The Pasha being at war with the 
Persians, keeps trade in a dreadful state; 
boats that were laden four and five months 
^o, are still here, and the arrivals from 
Bagdad are equally uncertain”— Bom. Go*. 

By a Botilla from Muscat, which ar- 
rived on Sunday last (Jan, 27th), belong- 
ing to the Imaum, we learn that Mahomed 
Allee Sheeraz, the Prince of Xermanshah, 
had died in his camp ; that the Turks have 
defeated the Persians near Bagdad, and 
that the latter were in full retreat to K«r- 
manshah.— Bqm6ct^ Gaxette* 

DEATH. 

10. At Meyah, near I^iahali, 
Andrew Jukes, M.D., a Surg. on the 
Bombay Establishment, bolding the ap- 
pointment of Political Agent at Kish^ 
and employed on a special Mission to the 
Court of Persia. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The Duchess of Athol, Daniel, from 
London to Bengal and China, having 
caught fire in her afler-hold on 20th April, 
in lat. S8. 30. S. long. 22 £., put into 
the Cape of Good Hope on the 23d, and 
from the quantity of water thrown into her 
bold, it is supposed part of her cargo is 
damaged. 

The Persia, Hale, from Batavia to 
Boston, whidi put into the Cape of Good 
Hope in great distress, has been condemn- 
ed as unseaworthy, and was breaking up 
on the Sd May. — Lloyd’s List. 

VoL. XIV. S E 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

KASt-lSnUL HOtrSE. 

July 17. A Special General Court of 
Proprietors of E^t>lndla Stock was 
beld, for the purpose of considering the 
drafts of a Bill now pending in Parlia- 
ment, for the adjustment of the long ex- 
isting mKiount between the Company and 
the public. 

26. A Special General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East-India Stock was held, for 
the purpose of submitting to the Ih-oprie- 
tors drafts of a Bill now pending in Parlia- 
ment, for continuing, for one year, certain 
duties on East-India sugar. 

(The discussions will be given in our 
next number. ) 

XNniA PRIZE MONEY. 

Tbe Lords Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty*s Treasury met on Saturday morning, 
20di July, at eleven o’clock, at the Trea- 
sury Ch^bei^, Whitehall, to proceed in 
rile hearing of tlie claims of the parties to 
the booty captured in the Deccan, by the 
army under the command of Lieut. Gen. 
Sir T. Hislop, Bart. G.C. B., when the 
Counsel for the Marquis of Hastings de- 
livered in a statement of the nature of hts 
Lordship’s claims, and of the several dU 
visions of the army under his command, 
and also a su^ement of various documents 
to support the same; upon which the 
XiOrds Commissioners, it is understood, 
directed that the further hearing should be 
adjourned to the 15th November next, and 
that ail memorials and documents 
should be printed and laid upon their 
Lordships* table by the lOth of Oct, next, 
after which period none are to be received. 

RVCORDEE or BOMBAY. 

Xlie Londcm Gazette notifies that on the 
5th July the honour of Knighthood was 
conferred on Edward West, Esq., on his 
i^pointment as Recorder of Bombay. 

nSTlMONlAl. OP RESPECT TO BRIGASXXR 
GENERAL SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

A suj^erb vase, valued at fifteen hundred 
pounds, made by Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge, after the model of the celebrated 
Warwick Vase, was sent to Sir John Mal- 
colm a few days after his arrival at his 
bouse in London, by Mr. Richard Welles- 
ley, acting on the part of some gentlemen 
in India; among whom we observe the 
name of his brother, Mr. Gerald Welles- 
ley, Resident at the Court of Indore. We 
Imve great pleasure in giving the inscrip- 
tion on this vase, and the letter written to 
SSr John Malcolm by Mr. Richard Welles- 
ley on transmitting it. We also add the 


reply of riic former, whose feelings must 
be much gratified, by being welcomed on 
his return to England by this tribute of 
the personal regard of those who sided 
him in the execution of his public duties 
in India. 

“ To Brigadier General Sir John Malcolm, 
K.C.B. and K.L.S. 

This vase was presented by the gentle- 
men whose names are inscribed upon it, 
and who acted under him in tlie political 
transactions of the third Marhatta war in 
1817, 1818, and 1819. in testimony of their 
grateful sense of his merits as an official, 
superior, and a private friend. 

Subscribers. 

Bhopal, 

Capt. Josiah Stewart, 

Capt. Wm. Henley, 

Lieut. Jas. McDonald. 

Holkar's Court. 

Major Patrick Vans Agnew, * 
Gerald Wellesley, Esq. 

Bangun and Kanthul, 

Capt. James Caulfield, 

Capt. Alexander McDonald, 
Gmckwar*s Horse, 

James Williams, Esq. 

Holkar^s Horse, 

Capt. Wm, Borthwick, 

Candeish, 

Capt. John Briggs, 

Lieut. Henry Wm. Hodges. 

Ex-Paish%oah, 

Capt. John Low, 

Lieut. Wm, Low.** 

To Sir John Malcolm, G,C,B, and K'.L,S, 
Sir ; I have been requested to present 
this vase to your acceptance by the gentle- 
men whose names are inscribed upon it. 
They had the honor of serving under your 
command, in military and civil capacities, 
during a period of time, not less distin- 
guish^ by the variety and the difficulties, 
than by the brilliant success of the service 
in which you have recently been engaged ; 
it must be a circumstance fateful to your 
feelings, to be welcomed on your return to 
your native country by this testimony of 
the resp^t and the gratitude of those, who 
shared in your labours, and who con- 
tributed to your fame in the East-Indies. 
Though I have not enjoyed the same op- 
portunities of appreciating your public 
and private conduct, yet I beg to assure 
you that I not only feel honoured in hav- 
ing been selected by them to convey to 
you this tribute of their affectionate admi- 
ration, but that I cordially and sincerely 
partake in their feelings, and that I unite 
with tliem in every good wish for the sue- 
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cess of your public and tlie happiness of 


yOur private life. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) B. Wellesiit. 
South Audley Streett 
May 27M, 1 822. 

Tb Richard WAlesley, JEsq. 

Sir : I have received your letter of this 
date, with a vase from tlie gentlemen whose 
names are inscribed upon it. You justly 
conclude that it must be most gratifying 
to my feelings to be welcomed on mv re- 
turn to my native country by a testimonial 
which perpetuates tiie approbation of those 
to whose efforts I am so deeply indebted for 
that success which attended the measures 
in which we were associated. The senti- 
ments of attachment which aided me so 
hssentially in my public duties in India, 
pave followed me into the retirement cf 
erivate life in England. ITie expressslon 
of them, as well as the splendid gift by 
which it has been accompanied (and in 
wfiich I shall ever view them as embodied), 
have, through the action of a friendship as 
marked by delicacy as sincerity, come to 
me at a time and in a shape when I can 
most cordially accept them. From my 
heart I thank those w'ho have conferred 
upon me this proof of their esteem, and I 
entreat you to convey to them, and to be- 
lieve youi^elf, the great additional gratifi- 
cation wliich I have received, from your 
being selected as the medium of their flat- 
teriiig kindness. I am proud of this from 
motives that go beyond that high estima- 
tion in which I hold you personally. You 
bear a name which revives all the recollec- 
tions that I most cherish j it is one which 
hte mingled throughout my public life 
with_ every thought and action, and t trust 
it virill continue to do so till life closes ; 
for I shall be preserved by it from all 
danger of swerving from the path of duty 
and honor. 

Y'ours very faithfully, 

JoHK Malcolm. 

% Manchester Street, 

MlUTAaV APPOINTMENTS. 

Ceylrni HegU June?. Second Lieut. 
Aleinder Murray Hay, from the 2d Cey- 
M ^ Second Lieut., vice 

H- ^ewbolt, who retires upon half-pay 
2d Cion Regiment, dated '30th May, 
1822. 

Brevet Major Robert K. Ab- 
ofy, fr*, the 72d re^., to be Captain, 
^ce Hivnlow, who exchanges ; dated 
July 4, ^ 2 . 

Hugh White, Gent., to be 
^cond E^tenant, without purchase, vice 
Fage, whc^^j'gng . dated July 11, 1822. 


m 

NAVAL APFOINTHZNTS. 

Commodore C. Grant, a Companion of 
the Order of the Bath, is appointed to the 
command of the £ast-India Seas, in the 
room of Rear Admiral the Hon. ^ 
Henry Blackwood. 

Commodore Joseph Nourse, a Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath, is appoint- 
ed to the Naval command at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENT. 

Dr. Davies, of the Bombay Retired List, 
has been appointed Surgeon at the Cwn- 
pany’s Depot at Chatham, vice Ogle, 
deceased. 

PERSIA AND TURKEY. 

Extract of a letter from St. Peterburg, 
dated June 11, 1822. — “Hie Scliah of 
Persia, at the head of a large and formida- 
ble army, continues his march widiout in- 
terruption against Bagdad. He has in his 
suite his three sons, and also Abbas Mirza, 
who is so well known in Europe, aiul re- 
sided so long as Ambassador from his 
Court at London, Vienna, and Peters- 
burg.” 

Advices have been received from Con- 
stantinople, which assert that an important 
victory had been obtained by the Turks, 
under the command of the Pacha of Bag- 
dad, over tbe Persian troops, a short dis- 
tance from Bagdad. The victory is said 
to have been complete, the Persians being 
compelled to retire, witlkthe loss of 4,000 
men killed, and 700 prisoners. Tbe 
Prince of Persia was at Krzerum. A 
strong fortress bad been re-taken by the 
Turkish troops. This new’s must be re- 
ceived with some hesitation. 

AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

Accounts have been received from tbe 
Isle of Bourbon, via Bourdeauz, to the latter 
end of February, which contain afflicting 
intelligence of expedition to Madagas- 
car. A cor\'ette, sent from that island 
to Bourbon, to entreat succour of the Go- 
vernor, related that out of 212 individuals 
whicb formed the expedition, thirty-seven 
were dead and 167 sick. Hiese accounts 
also mention the very alarming intelligence 
of an insurrection of the Blacks in the 
Isle of France, This revolt ha..rl been put 
down by the young Creoles ; but very un- 
favourable consequences were still ap* 
prehended. 

TRADE WILH THE EAST. 

[From an Amerzean Paper of June 2l.]| 

An arrival at Boston from Calcutta, fur- 
nishes some curious articles of intelligence 
from Asia. The crop of cotton in Bengal 
is rather abundant, hut the shipments for 
England were small, owing to the price 
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being too high at Calcutta for the quota- 
tioDs from £unq>e'; and in China prices 
are so low that sMpments of cotton thiriier 
are stopped entirely^ India cotton piece 
goods are high and scarce, the manufac^ 
turers having ceased making any for want 
of a demand for exportation, while the 
British manufactories Mandiester sup- 
ply the Indies with fine cotton goods at a 
lower price than they can be made for in 
Hindostan. The import of British manu- 
factures, of all kind^ is increasing, and 
new markets for them are sought after by 
extending a correspondence, under the 
auspices of the Governor General of India, 
to Siam and Cochin China. 

Large quantities of coin and bullion are 
shipping from the East to England, in 
payment for goods ; and this mode of re- 
mittance is preferred to sending the pro- 
ductions of the countries, as the loss is not 
so heavy. The India Company had remit- 
ted heavily to England in specie. 

It appears from all these circumstances, 
that the embarrassments of trade are uni- 
verse throughout the world. It is not 
long since we saw complaints of a great 
stagnation of business from Botany Bay. 

Europe, by her arts and industry, begins 
to prove herself an overmatch for the indus- 
try alone of Asia. The current of the 
precious metals to the East will become 
less and less every year ; and in process of 
time the balance of trade and intercourse 
will be so nearly even, that the Asiatic 
world will be no longer the great absorber 
of silver, but will be affected like other 
trading interests *by the ordinary changes 
that happen in the fluctuations of com- 
merce. The prosperity of every part of 
the world would heightened by such a 
condition of things. 

•HIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, 

June 27. Deal. Ship Amity, Gray, from 

Java. 

28. Liverpool. Ship Perseverance, Bean, 
from Bengal 3d February. 

30^ Deal. Ship Rose, M'Taggart, from 
Bengal 24th Feb.-— Passengers • Mr, J.W, 
Taylor, Dr. Williamson, Dr. Lorac, Mr. 
W. Morton, C.S. ; Lieut. Moore, H. M. 
87th regt. ; Mrs. Taylor, Miss Stewart, Mr. 
W. B, Coles, Misses Campbell, Moore, 
Gunter, and Huet, and Masters Taylor 
and Gunter. 

— Deal. Ship Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, Biden, from Bengal 24th Feb.— 
Passengers : Hon. Jas. Stuart, Major Gen. 
NichoUs, Mrs. Nicholls, Mrs, Chapman, 
D. Hemming, Esq., Registrar; Wm. 
Monckton, Esq., C. S. ; J. T. Smet, Esq. 
H. M. 8th drags. ; Capt, Webb, 28th 
re^. N. I. ; Capt. Gage, 18th regt. N.I.; 
Lieut. Moreland, H. C. Artillery ; Lieut. 
Oakam, 35th ; Ensign ClariLe, H.C. 


Service; John Mee^ Esq., W. H. Furbor, 

Esq., Capt. E. Duncan, H.M.59th regt. ; 
fifteen children, nine servants, invalids, &c. 

July 1. Deal. Ship Jupiter, Swan, from 
Bengal. 

2. Deal. Ship William Miles, Be^le, 
from Bengal, ]>^dras, and Cape of Good 
Hope.-^Passengers from Bengal ; Mr. J, 
Pattle, Mrs. Wiguelin, Mrs. Browne, Mrs. 
Morrison, Mrs Beadle, David Scott, Esq., 
Bengal C. S. ; Lieut. Colonel J. M. Wigue- 
lin, Bengal Army ; Lieut. Colonel J. W. 
Browne, Bengal Artillery ; two Misses 
Pattle, two Misses Undsay, two Misses 
Messean ; Misses Ward, Erskine, Alex- 
ander, and Wiguelin ; two Masters Wigue- 
lin, Masters Bayley, Stephen, Morrison, 
and Erskine. — From Madras : Mrs. Foot, 
Miss Foot, three Misses Casamaijor, and 
two Masters Clarke. 

3. Gravesend. Ship Suny, Raines, from 
New South Wales 15th Feb.^Passengers : 
Governor Macquarie and his Lady, Major 
Taylor and Ensign Macquarie, 48th re^. ; 
and Master Taylor. 

12. Portsmouth. H.M. Ship Somarang, 
from India 

14. Gravesend. Ship Borneo, Ross, from 
Bencoolen. 

— OflT Portsmouth. Ship Partridge, 
Bradshaw, from Bombay.— ^Passengers : 
Mr. R. Baxter, Mrs. Baxter and child, 
Mrs. Minguan, and eight children, Miss 
Minguan, Mrs. C. H. Nepean, Rev. Mr. 
Baynes, Mrs. Baynes and two children, 
Lieut. Cochrane, H. M. 47th regt. ; Lieut. 
Owen Poole, N.I. ; Mr. Greig, Mr. Love, 
Mr. Pope, Mrs. Bluett and two children ; 
Master Savage, two Misses Savage, two 
Masters Jackson, and two Misses Smith. 

22. Deal. Ship Fairlie, White, from 
Bengal and Madras. 

Departures, 

June 25. Gravesend. Ship City of Edin- 
burgh, Wiseman, for Ceylon and Bengal. 

27. Deal. Ships Arab, Brown, andj 
Caledonia, Carnes, for New South Wales/ 

29. Deal. Ship Thames, Litson, few 

Bengal. J 

30. Gravesend, Ship Eliza, Hunt, i 

New South Wales. 1 

July 5. Deal. Ship Coldstream, Stepl|p> 
for Bengal. 

6. Deal. Ships Phoenix, Weynto^^br 

Bombay, and Christiana, Hall, fo^an 
Dieman’s Land. § 

7. Gravesend. Ship Minerva, Jrbes, 

for Van Dieman*s Land. / 

11- Gravesend. Ship Admiral Cmhumf 
for New South Wales. 5 

13. Gravesend. Slip Sir Edw# Paget, 

Geary, for Bengal, ^ 

— Portsmouth. Ship Skel^ Dixon, 
for Van Dieman’s Land. M 

14. Deal, Ship Waterloo, for 

Bombay. 

20. Gravesend. Ship Tha^ Haviride, 

for Bengal and China. f 



18 ^] H<me InttXLigenee. 


21. GraTceend. Ship Venearable, Dixon^ 
for New South Wales. 

BIRTHS. 

2, On board the Jupiter, in the 
Bay of Bengal, the widow of the late C. 
C. Harris, Esq. , of Calcutta, of a son 

Ju7i£ 22. At Poplar, Middlesex, Mrs. 
George Baillie, of a son. 

Jvly 24. The lady of Capt. Langslow 
(late of the Bengal Army), of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

3fay 14. At Edinburgh, Capt. John 
Duncan, of the Bengal Native Infantry, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Robert 
Hill, Esq , of Rosebank, W. S. 

June 25. At St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, William Hill Waterfield, Esq., of the 
7th regt. of Bombay N.I.,to Maria, eldest., 
daughter of John Dowling, Esq., of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer. 

July 2. At Edinburgh, by the Rev. D. 
Wilkie, Yester, Patrick Dudgeon, Esq., of 
East Craig, to Jane Alexandrina, eldest 
daughter of Ijieut.-CoI. Alexander Dun- 
can, of the Bengal N. I. 

9. At St- James’s Church, by the Rev. 
Dr. M‘Leod, Rector of St. Ann’s, West- 
minster, Henry Lindesay Bethune, Esq., 
of ^conquhar, in the County of Fife, 
Knight of the First Class of the Persian 
Order of tlie Lion and Sun, to Miss 
Coutts Trotter, eldest daughter of John 
Trotter, Durham Park, County of Hert- 
ford, Esq. 

18. At Milverton, Somerset, by the Rev. 
Edward Webber, Arthur Bedford Peppin, 
Esq., Surgeon of the Madras Establish- 
ment, to Caroline, fourth daughter of the 
Rev, Richard Codrington, of the above 
place. 

HEATHS. 

May 3. In Weymouth Street, Catherine, 
the wife of John Neave, Esq., late of 
Benares. Her strong understanding, 
honourable principles, and correctness of 
conduct, endeared her to the circle within 
which she moved, and in private life a 
heavier loss has seldom been sustained. 

30. At Dundee, Mrs. Constable, the 
mother of Lieut. Colonel Geo. Constable, 


Regiment Bengal Artillery, most sancerely 
regretted, beloved, and esteemed by those 
who had the pleasure of her acquaintance. 

Laielyt Sir John Maegregor Murray, 
Bart., of Lanrick Castle, Perthshire. In 
the early part of his life, Sir John Mae- 
gregor Murray served in tlie army in India 
with considerable credit to himself j and it 
is well known to every Highlander how 
zealously his latter days have been devoted 
to promoting the best interests and mmn- 
taining the ancient character of his native 
country, for enthusiastic patriotism and 
unaffected loyalty ; and his loss will be 
deeply felt, both by the public and a nu- 
merous circle of friends, to whom he yres 
justly endeared. He is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his only son, Lieut. 
Colonel, now Sir Evan John Maegregor 
Murray, C.B., whose cool and intrepid 
bravery so frequently distinguished him 
during the Peninsular War, and w'ho has 
lately returned from India, where he was 
severely wounded whilst gallantly sup- 
porting the late Major Gordon, of the Roy- 
al Scots, who was treacherously murder^ 
by the Arab garrison of Talneir. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday, July 25. 

CoTTOK.— The market continues in a 
very languid state; the purchases for the 
week ending yesterday inclusive, do not 
exceed 200 packages, viz.— 130 Bengal, 
5|d. a S|d. ; 70 Siuat, 6d. a 6^d. in bond. 
—Letters from Liverpool state the Cotton 
market verj' heavy, on account of exten- 
sive arrivals; no reduction in the prices 
w'as however submitted to. 

Sugar.— Tnere has been a plentiRil 
supply of new Sugars this week, and the 
demand bos been general and rather ex- 
tensive.— In Foreign Sugars there appears 
very little doing. 

Coffee. — The public sales are very 
extensive. — East India sold at the previous 
prices, good ordinary pale 103s. 6d. 

Spices. — Pimento has rather given way. 
—By public sale this forenoon, a parcel of 
black Pepper, middling quality, was taken 
in at 54d., no offers. 

Saltpetre. — By public sale this fore- 
noon, very good quality, without refrac« 
trion, sold at 21s. 6d. and 22s. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


SAtps* Name$, | 

1 Tom, 

Captains. 

Where to. 

Resource - - - 

500 

Fenn - • 

Bengal direct. 

Wofford - - • 

600 

Chapmaa - 

Madras and Bengal. 

Marquis of Hastines - 

£00 

Barclay 

Ditto. 

York - - - - 

500 

Talbert 

Madras direct. 

Eliza . . • • 

700 

Ward - 

Ditto. 

Afutgrave Castle • 

500 

Ralph - 

Bombay. 

Sarah - . - . , 

4R8 

Thacker 

Ditto. 

Miiford • • - : 

700 

Horwood 

Ditto. 

Orpheus • « • j 

450 

Findlav 

Mauritius and Ceylon. 

Loaack - • • i 

400 : 

1 

Hackman - 

Bencoolen, Batavia, and Singapore. 
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Price Current of EarUJndia Produce for July 1822. 211 



L. 

s. 

<t. 


L. 

*. 

d. 


L. 

*. 

(1. 


L, 

** < 

d. 

Cocltiiieal..... 

...lb. 0 

3 

9 


0 

4 

6 

Sal Ammoniac ..... 

.cwt. 








/.w t Q 














Q 

Cheribun.. 

b 

0 

0 



5 

16 

0 

Turmenck, Bengal. .cwt. o 

12 

0 


0 16 

0 

















— Bourbon 

... 6 

5 

0 


7 

0 

0 

— China 


5 

0 


1 

8 


— — Mocha 


0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

Zedoary 







1 

Cotton, Surat . 

..lb, 0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

O 

7 

Galls, in Sorts 

Blue... 

8 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

s i 

— Bengal 


0 

5 



0 

0 

6 

Indigo. Blue 

....lb. 0 

1 1 

0 

— 

0 

11 


Bourbon 

0 

0 

9 


0 

1 

0 

■ Purple and Violet ... 0 

11 

2 

_ 

0 

11 

5 ! 

Drugs, &c. for Dveine. 







— Fine Vioiet..... 

0 

10 

10 

— 

0 

11 

2 ! 

Aloes, Epalica 

• cwl. 2 

0 

0 


5 

5 

0 

— ■ Good Onto .... 

0 

10 

6 

— 

0 

10 

9 J 

Anniseeds, Star 

3 

0 

0 


3 

5 

0 

— — Fine Violet &l Cooper o 

10 

0 

— 

0 

10 

6 i 

Borax, Kehned 


b 

0 


3 

10 

0 

— — Good Ditto 

0 

9 

10 


0 

10 

3 

— Unrefined, ori’incal 3 

0 

0 


3 

5 

0 

— Ordiitarv Ditto, 

0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Cainphire unrefined 


0 

0 


11 

0 

0 

' Consuming QU'Uitied.. 0 

9 

6 


0 

10 

s : 

Cardenionis,. Malabar., lb o 

2 

3 


0 

3 

0 

■' — Madras Fiutand Good 






r 

— • Ceylon 

... . 0 

1 

3 


0 

1 

6 

Rice, Bengal. 

twt. 0 

9 

0 

— 

0 

12 

0 1 

Cassia B-ads 

cwt. 18 

0 

0 

— 

19 

10 

o 

Safflower 

cwt, 4 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

— Lignea. ....... 

.... 8 

0 

0 

— 

8 

10 

0 

Sago 

cwt. 0 

14 

0 

— 

1 

5 

0 

Castor Oil 

..lb. 0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

t 

3 

Saltpetre, Refined... 

cwl. 1 

10 

0 





China Root 

cwt. 1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

6 

O 

Silk, Bengal Skein .. 

..lb. 






1 

Coculus indicus.... 

1 

0 

0 


t 

b 

0 

Novi 








CoUitnbo Root 








Ditto While .. 








Dragon’s Blood 


0 

0 

— 

36 

0 

0 

- China 








Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 4 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

■ — Organztne..... 







1 

















—— Assafoetida 

.. .. 3 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

— '■ Cloves..... 

0 

S 

4 

— 

0 

8 

0 i 

















— Aniini 

.cwt. 2 

10 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

— Nuiincgs. ...... 

. ... 0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

3 

5 

— Galbaimin... . 








Ginger 

cwt. 0 

12 

0 

— 

0 

15 

0 

— Gainbogium . 


0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

Pepper, Biack 

.. lb, 0 

0 

6 





— Myrrii 


0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

— White 

.... 0 

1 

S 


0 

I 

6 

Olibtimim 


10 

0 


.> 

5 

0 

Sugar, ’Yellow 

cwt. 1 

5 

0 


1 

8 

0 














o 



Dye 

0 

2 

0 


0 

4 

0 

Brown 


12 

0 


0 

15 

0 

Shell, Block... 

2 

0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Manilla and Java .... 0 

18 

0 

— 

1 

12 

0 ; 

— Shivered 

.... . 2 

0 

0 


5 

0 

0 

Tea, Bofiea 

... lb. 0 

2 

5 




't 
















9 

Musk, China 

..oz. 0 

7 

0 



0 

18 

0 

— Souchong 







i 

Niix Vumica 

.cwt. 0 

10 

0 


0 

i6 

0 

— (‘ampoi 








Oil Cassia 

..oz. 0 

0 

8 







3 

4 

— 

0 

3 

s 

— Cinnamon .. . 


18 

0 


1 

1 

0 

Pekoe 








Cloves 








— ■ Hyson Skin .... 


5 

S 




















10 > 

•— Nutmegs 


2 

0 


0 

2 

6 

— Gunpowder .... 


4 

7 


0 

S 

0 

Opium... 

...lb. 








1 

3 

0 

— 

2 

0 


Rhubarb 


1 

0 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Wood, Saunders Red.. ton 10 

0 

0 

— 

10 

10 

0 ’ 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EASl-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 1 August^Prompt 25 October. 

Private Trarle.—BlMe Cloths — Sallampores — 
Blue Sallampores — Dyed SalUmpores— Guriahs— 
Choppahs — Grass Cloth— Nankeens— CaUicocs — 
Romals Pollicat— Pullicat Handkerchiefs — Dacca 
and Saiuipore Muslins— Taffaties—L- ngcloths — 
Bandannoes— Bandanna Silk Handkerchiefs— Ma- 
dras Handkerchicis— Venlapoilam Handkefch. is 
—China Silks (Damasks) — China Wrought Silks 
— Silk Piece Goods — Sewing Silk— Shawls — 
Crapes— Crape Shawls. 

For Sale 12 Au^ust^Prompt 8 yovember 

CompanyU.’^ Saltpetre— Black Pepper— Cinna- 
nion — ^Mace— Cloves— Nutmegs— Oil of Mace. 

X,i€e»iwd.— Saltpetre— Pepper —Cloves— Cinna- 
mon— Ginger-Mace— Nutmegs— Cassia Bods— 
Cassia Lignea— Sago— Arrow Root— Cassia Oil. 

For Scle 14 Auguet^Prompt 8 November, 

Licensed and Private TVarfe.— Aloes— Assafoetida 
—Rhubarb— Senna— Musk— Galls— Cardamoms— 
Safflow'er — Munjeet — Myrabolancs — Tamarinds — 
Borax — Gamboge- Shellac — Lac Dye — Lac Lake 
—Gum Aniini — Gum Arabic — Benjamin — Gum 
Copal — Dragon’s Blood — Olibanum — Galanga 
Root— Soap — Sealing Wax — Anmseed Oil— Cas* 
tor Oil— Sandal Wood Oil. 

For Sale 16 August — Prompt 8 November. 

Company’*.— Shawl W ool — Beyangee Wool. 


Licenced anil PneateTrade. — Ebony — Sapan 
Wood — ^Teak Wood — Unraied Wood — Mothcr-o*- 
Pe.irl Shells— Tortoiscv-hcll— Tortoiseshell Ware 

— Elephants’ leeth — Ivory Handles — Buffalo 
Horns — Seed Coral Beads— Cornelian and Agate 
Stones — Cape Wool— Human Hair — Bu&lo Hides 

— Rags — Table Mats — Fishing Lines — China 
White Paper — China Paper — Soy. 

For Sale 21 August — Ihrompt 22 November, 
Licewsed.— Coffee— Sugar. 

For Sales Septembfr’-~Prompt 29 November. 

Tea.— Bobea, 440.000 lbs.. Congou, Campoi, 
— Jc — T lbs.; Twankay 

• on, 200.000 lbs. 

. , I 6, 800,000 lbs. 

For Sale 1 1 September — Prompt 6 December- 

Company*s. — Bengal and COast Piece Goods, 
and Nankeen Cloth. 

CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

cargoes of the Bose and Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, from Bengal, 

Company**.— Bengal Piece Goods— Bengal Raw 
Silk — Cotton — Saltpetre. 

Private Trade and Pnmfege.— Bengal Raw Silk 
—Piece Goods — Silk Piece Goods— indigo— Rice 
— Assafoetida— Madeira, Malmsey, CUiet, and 
Sherry W’ine. 


l 


! 

t 






Daily Prices of Stocks, from the ^&th of June to the ^5th of July 1822. 
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RELIGIOUS SECTS IN AFGHANISTAN. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : In the account given in j our 
last number of the Sikh and Afghan 
nations, the writer of the article did 
not advert to the religious sects which 
prevail in the latter country ; not 
deeming perhaps a want of uniformity 
of faith a matter calculated to affect 
either the stability of the individual 
state, or the security of its neigh- 
bours. But as I think that religious 
schism has a decided influence upon 
the political condition of a country, I 
presume to ofier you the following 
cursory remarks .upon the state of re- 
ligion in Caubul, from whence it will 
moreover be seen that the professors 
of the Moslem faith are not, as has 
been sometimes insinuated, more ex- 
empt from heresies, and discordancies 
in doctrine and practice, than those of 
the Christian religion. 

I do not profess to have entered 
deeply into this subject, or, upon the 
present occasion, to furnish more tnan 
a digest and abridgment of what has 
been communicated by travellers ; and 
by Dr, Leyden, in his curious account 
of the Rosheniah sect and its founder, 
printed in the Asiatic Researches, with 
which your readers may not probably 
be very familiar, 

Asiatic Journ, — No. 81. 


There appears to exist in Afghanis- 
tan less of that insolent, intolerant 
spirit, which seems in other countries 
to be almost inseparable from the Mo- 
hammedan religion. The Afghans hold 
that no infidels will be saved, and that 
it is meritorious to wage war with un- 
believers : but this principle seems to 
have practically no ill effect upon their 
manners, when at ' peace, towards 
people of a religion wholly different 
from their own. In their intercourse 
with such, they are represented by 
Elphinstone as conducting themselves 
without asperity ; though Foster gives 
rather a different account of the mat- 
ter, in consequence of the treatment 
he experienced among them. It is 
certmn, that although they regard the 
Hindoos as idolatrous and impure, the 
latter are not subjected to any con- 
tempt or particular hardship, being 
allowed the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, except in the article of pro- 
cessions, and offensive exposure of 
idols. Even the Sikhs experience in 
Caubul (and they admit it) great for- 
bearance, and even kindness ; a treat- 
ment which forms a striking contrast 
with the insolent and tyrannical usage 
which Mussulmans receive from the 
VoL. XIV. 2F 
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Sikhs in their own countrj', where the 
cruel and oppressive maxims of then- 
faith (so far as regards the followers of 
Mohammed) are not suilered to slum- 
ber as a dead letter. “ If you meet 
a Hindoo,” says one of the great 
oracles of the Sikhs, “ beat him, and 
plunder him, and divide his property 
among you. It is right to slay a Mu- 
hammedan wherever you meet him.” 

WhDst the Afghans evince this un- 
usual forbearance and indulgence to- 
wards the professors of creeds alto- 
gether different from their own, from 
a very common principle, they pursue 
with acrimony those -who differ from 
them in some slight particulars, or 
shades of opinion, perhaps of little 
essential moment. The two sects of 
Soonneesand Sheeahs form the grand 
divisions of the Muhammedan faith in 
Caubul. The Afghans belong to the 
former, which acknowledges the three 
first Caliphs as the lawful successors 
of Muhammed, and admits their in- 
terpretation of the law, and their tra- 
ditions of the prophet’s precepts. The 
Sheeahs are chiefly confined to the 
Persians and their descendants, who 
are numerous in Afghanistan. A bitter 
enmity subsists between these two 
sects ; the Sheeahs, as the most de- 
pressedj are far more bigotted than 
the Soonnees ; though the ignorant 
classes of Afghans consider a Sheeah 
as an infidel, and would perhaps put 
him to death, without thinking it a 
sin. But it is hardly fair to make any 
general inference from the rude pre- 
judices of the vulgar in this country, 
who (theEusofzyes, for example,) some- 
times regard even reading as an un- 
manly acquirement. We are informed 
by Elphinstone that some of the men 
of the Naikpeekhail, finding a Moollah 
copying the Koran, struck off his head, 
saying, “ You tell us these books came 
from God, and you are here making 
them yourself.” 

The Sheeah sect itself is divided 
into four branches, or distinct sub- 
sects : the Imdmiah, the Zeidiah, the 
Ismailiyak, and the Nasariak. As the , 
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Ismailiyah heresy has been the parent 
of several others, L shall extract a 
brief account of it from Dr. Leyden’s 
translation of the Tabsirat-al-Awam 
of Murtiza Alem-al-Bihoda, an intel- 
ligent Moslem author. It appears that 
the distinguishing feature of their creed 
is the doctrine that whatever is to be 
found in the Koran and Hadis has two 
significations, the obvious, and the se- 
cret or mystical : of which the first is 
as it were the shell, and the other the 
kernel. The following instances of 
interpretation will illustrate the matter. 
They say that Isa was the son of 
Yusef, the carpenter; and where it is 
said in the Koran that Isa had no fa- 
ther, it is to be understood as meaning 
that he was not instructed in learning 
by his father, but acquired it from the 
chief men. Where it is said he re- 
stored the dead to life, the meaning is, 
that by learning he revived the torpid 
mind, and instructed people in the 
right way. Haj, or pilgrimage, is an 
ardent desire to visit their Imaum; 
farz, or necessary duty, is friendship 
to those whom it is necessary to love. 
When God says “ that Namaz (recita- 
tion of set forms of prayer) restrains 
from uncleanness and denial of truth,” 
it signifies, eloquence restrains men 
from wickedness. Haram, or prohi- 
bition, they pretend, denotes enmity 
to certain persons, whom they are 
bound to hate and avoid, and invoke 
curses upon. The sacred text, “ Man- 
kind are great unbelievers,” is to be 
applied, they say, to Abubekar and 
Omar, who, they add, are the Haman 
and Pharoah spoken of in the Koran. 
In this manner they ascribe an arbitrary 
fanciful signification to whatever their 
scriptures contain ; maintaining, mean- 
while, that no trouble need be taken 
about external ordinances. Of the 
divine attributes they speak in the 
most incongruous and absurd manner. 
They say that God is neither present 
nor absent ; living nor dead ; power- 
ful nor weak ; ignorant nor wise ; first 
nor last, &c. It short, it is an ob- 
scure system of mystical absurdities. 
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where the imagination finds no bounds 
to its excursions. 

This sect is perhaps better known 
under the denomination of Soofees, 
who are considered by Mr.Elphinstone 
as a class of philosophers, rather than 
religionists; whose leading tenet he 
states to be (as far as he could under- 
stand their mysterious doctrines) that 
the whole of the animated and ina- 
nimate creation is an illusion; and 
that nothing exists except the Su- 
preme Being, which presents itself 
under an infinity of shapes to the soul 
of man, itself a portion of the divine 
essence. He adds, that many of the 
Soofees are sincere Muhammedans, 
notwithstanding the inconsistency of 
that faith with their speculative opi- 
nions. But although some of the 
learned in that country, among whom, 
and the higher orders, it appears the 
sect is gaining ground, may sport with 
doctrines whose metaphysical sub- 
limity, or rather obscurity, they are 
fascinated by, there can be little doubt 
that it is a religion distinct from the 
Muhammedan faith altogether, and it 
is so regarded in Persia, where the 
sect is persecuted. 

The Ismailiyah heresy consists of 
several divisions: 1. The Sabahiah. 
2. The Nasariah. 3. The Karamitah. 
4. The Babeciah. 5. The Maknayah. 
These branches partake of the wild- 
ness of the parent stock, and have 
engrafted upon them additional absur- 
dities or recondite mysteries, which 
would render it a matter of consider- 
able perplexity to enable your readers 
to comprehend their distinctions. 
They have all originated in the am. 
bition of individuals, who have suc- 
ceeded in perpetuating their name and 
history by the establishment of a sect 
of their own. Of the expedients em- 
ployed by them for that object, take, as 
an example, the following account of 
the proceeding of Ibn Makna, the 
author of the last-mentioned sect. 
He first gave himself out as a prophet, 
and afterwards pretended to be God 
himself. He concealed himself from 


the sight of men, and wore a veil, 
saying, “ Nobody can bear to behold 
me.” In order to convince his fol- 
lowers of this, and that if he looked 
on any one he would be consumed by 
his brightness, he prepared some burn- 
ing mirrors, and placed them so that 
the rays would fall on the faces of the 
spectators : he then ordered his fol- 
lowers to advance ; and when the fore- 
most were struck by the burning rays, 
the rest turned back, exclaiming, 

“ Gazers cannot behold him, but he 
looks upon the gazers : he is the beau- 
tiful, and the far-seeing one !” 

There is another sect, bearing the 
name of its great patron Moollah Zuk- 
kee, which is sometimes confounded 
with the Soofees, and is indeed an 
of&pring of the great Ismailiyah here- 
sy. The followers of this sect main- 
tain a very compendious doctrine, that 
all the prophets were impostors, and 
aU revelation is an invention. They 
doubt the truth of a future state, and 
even the being of a God. The persons 
among whom these opinions secretly 
prevail, though men of rank, are re- 
puted to be the most dissolute and 
unprincipled profligates in the king- 
dom. 

The Ismailiyah doctrine (in speak- 
ing of which Moslem writers use the 
term Malhed, which comprehends all 
the branches of this heresy) is of a 
very ancient date, and therefore it is 
with great probability that writers con- 
sider it as the root of most, if not all 
the sects of more recent periods. The 
Rosheniah or Roushumeea sect, which 
made a considerable stir in Afghanistan 
in the sixteenth century, has been 
compared and assimilated by Dr. Ley- 
den, in the dissertation referred to in 
the beginning of my letter, to the 
Ismailiyah, whose doctrines had been 
maintained some centuries before the 
founder of this now execrated sect 
existed. 

At one period the Rosheniah sect . 
possessed great power, and was sup- 
pressed with difficulty. It is still said 
to subsist, chiefly among the Eusofzves, 

3 F 2 
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though its numbers are greatly re- 
duced, and its adherents confined to 
the wildest and most inaccessible dis- 
tricts. The writings of the founder 
have been proscribed, and his memory 
is regarded with horror by the greater 
part of the Afghans. 

This personage was Bauyezid An- 
saUri, who assumed the title of Roshan 
or ROshen, the/K7?iiB0!«(PiriRoshen), 
whence his followers have received 
the appellation of Rosheniah or illu- 
imnati; though his enemies changed 
his title to Piri Taureek (apostle of 
darkness). Besides the notoriety he 
has acquired as the founder of a sect, 
he derives some reputation from ano- 
ther source, being the first author who 
employed in his works the Afghan or 
Pushtoo language, in which he dis- 
played such elegance of style, as to 
extort the praise of those writers who 
condemned most severely his here- 
tical tenets. The literature of the 
A%hans seems to consist chiefly of 
poetry; accordingly, poems were the 
vehicles employed by this heresiarch 
to disseminate his doctrines, and bis 
assailants adopted the same method of 
confuting them. I fear a translation 
will enable us very imperfectly to 
judge of the comparative merits of 
the two parties as authors. However, 
take the following passage from 
Bauyezid : 

I will lay hand on the scimitar, and de- 
troy the religion of the prophet. 

Place yonr foil confidence in me if you 
would please God 

For I am your God, even I myself; re- 
gard me as the prophet, I am in no 
respect deficient. 

Regard me as Mebedi ; I am in no respect 
defective : 

lam the true and sufficient guide; hold 
this for certain. 

It is, I think, evident from the first 
line of this extract, that the Roshe- 
niah party, whatever connection may 
be traced between their tenets and 
those of the Soofees, did not par- 
ticipate in the latter’s reverence for 
the &ith of Mufaammed. Audi cdteram 
partem: the following passage is se- 


lected from an invective against Bau- 
yezid, composed by Moollah Asghar t 

The Taric (Bauyezid) is cursed and 
accursed; he denies the appearance 
of God, and bis life is unprofitable. 

O Taric 1 vile heretic 1 may you suffer 
utter perdition 1 

Practise not self-importance, lest yon 
be entangled in destruction. 

O Taric ! hog I imperfect being ! ac- 
cursed of a truth 1 

What enchantment have you practised, 
that your disciples are in every honse!” 

Bauyezid was born on the borders 
of Kandahar, among the Vurmud 
tribe. His father, named Abdallah, 
was of the class of Ulema, a learned 
and religious man. In early life, it 
appears that Bauyezid became ac- 
quainted with a Malhed, or member 
of the heretical sect, named Moullah 
Soliman, from whom he is supposed 
to have imbibed his principles. On 
his return from a journey to Hin- 
dustan, he began to affect the man- 
ners of a solitary recluse, retiring to a 
cell in the mountains. To such vi- 
sitors as approached him, he addressed 
himself, saying, “ Enter into this re- 
cess, fLx your mind in profound me- 
ditation, and within it you will see 
God.” He was expelled from this 
station by the Moslems, and even 
compelled by his own father to re- 
nounce his new creed; but he soon 
after fled to another part of the em- 
pire, and employed all his art, di- 
ligence and ingenuity, which was great, 
in practising upon the simplicity of 
ihe ignorant tribes, to whom he re- 
presented himself as a Pir or religious 
guide, and pretended he was expressly 
referred to in the Koran as the teacher 
who should point out to them the path 
to God. 

Persuasion and eloquence were at 
first the only means used by Bauyezid 
to win men to his belief. But as his 
sect increased in number and power, 
comprehending, at one period, nearly 
the whole of the Afghans, it assumed 
a political as well as religious aspect : 
the founder no sooner finding himself 
at the head of a formidable party than 
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he asserted his right to convince by 
the sword those who were deaf to his 
arguments. The times were favour- 
able to the innovation, during the 
dark, turbulent and sanguinary period 
which preceded the accession of Akbar 
to the throne of India. The sect 
maintained its ground for the greater 
part of a century, and flourished, in 
spite of the most vigorous exertions to 
suppress it, from the beginning of. the 
reign of Akbar to that of Shah Jehan. 

The genius of Bauyezid, great as it 
was, could not withstand the armies 
successively brought against him : he 
died of fatigue and vexation. After 
his death, the sect rallied under his 
sons, who were at length crushed, and 
two black rocks in the Indus are shewn 
as the transformed bodies of two of 
them, and are called after their names 
Jelalleea and Kemanliea, which being 
situated near the whirlpools, occasioned 
by the junction of another river, aptly 
represent, according to the orthodox 
writers, the fate of heretics, whose 
souls are dashed to pieces and en- 
giilphed, through belief in the doctrines 
of these wretches, as the vessels are 
destroyed by the rocks into which 
they have been changed. The great 
and successful antagonist of Bauyezid 
and his adherents was Akhun Der- 
wezeh, who has established a high re- 
putation for sanctity upon the destnic- 
tion of the heretic, and upon the vo- 
luminous works published in the con- 
troversy, which those who have pe- 
rused them seem to think would not 
have been likely to confute the errors 
of Bauyezid, had they not been sup. 
ported by the Mogul arms. 

Dr. Leyden has extracted the fol- 
lowing principles as those which Bau- 
yezid has been charged by Akhun 
Derwezgh with maintaining heretically. 
They display a clear affinity to the 
Ismailiyah heresy ; and moreover shew 
that he adopted from the Hindoos 
their grand doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis : 

1. God is all in all ; and all existing 
"Objects are only forms of deity. 
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2. The great manifestations of di- 
vinity are Pirs, or religious teachers, 
who are forms of divinity, or rather the 
deity himself. In the spirit of this 
opinion, Bauyezid said to his followers, 
“ I am your Pir, and your God.” 

3. The sole test of right and wrong 
Is obedience to the Pir, who is the re- 
presentative of the divinity, or rather 
deity itself ; and therefore right and 
wrong are not attributes of a Pir ; and 
the greatest of all sins is disobedience 
to a Pir, which is disobedience to the 
deitj- himself. 

4. Those who will not receive the 
precepts of a Pir are in the situation 
of bnites, that it is in some cases me- 
ritorious to kill, and in all cases law- 
ful ; or in that of dead men, whose 
property naturally devolves on the 
living, and may therefore be legally 
taken at pleasure by all true believers. 

5. Human souls transmigrate into 
other bodies, and re-appear in other 
forms ; and the resurrection, the day 
of judgment, paradise and hell, arc 
only metaphors to express those mun- 
dane changes. 

6. The Koran and Hadis are not to 
be interpreted literally, or according 
to the apparent sense, but according 
to the mystic, secret, or interior 
meaning. The ordinances of the law 
have therefore a mystical meaning, 
and are ordained only as the means of 
acquiring religious perfection. 

7. This mystic sense of the law is 
only attainable by religious exercises, 
and the instructions of a Pir : it is the 
source of religious perfection; which 
perfection being attained, the exterior 
ordinances of the law cease to be bind- 
ing, and are virtually annulled. 

It appears that the doctrine of the 
necessity of a perfect Pir, or unerring 
religious instructor (which, by the way, 
forcibly reminds ns of the expressions 
of Socrates to Alcibiades) was main- 
tained in a work composed by a great 
Ismailiyah chief, to whose principles 
and proceedings those of Bauyezid 
Ansauri have a manifest analogy. This 
was Hassan Sabah, who died A.H. 508, 
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and was the founder of the celebrated 
dynasty of Hasasinah, in Cohistan, 
from whence, by a singular etymology, 
the word assassin, adopted in European 
vocabularies, is derived ; and who was 
known in the middle ages under the 
name of the old man of the mountain. 

These are some, not probably the 
whole, of the divisions into which is 
split the religion of Afghanistan. A 
country thus situated, like a house 
divided against itself, cannot possess 
much moral strength. Religious dif- 
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ferences inspire the various sectaries 
with such abhorrence for each other, 
that the loss of freedom itself appears 
sometimes desirable, when offered as a 
means of crushing the adversary. The 
aforegoing statement will therefore 
confirm the hypothesis advanced by 
the writer of the article I alluded to 
in the beginning of my letter. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T.N, 


CHINESE AND MALAY MAGAZINES. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sib : The efforts made by Dr. Mor- 
rison to open the treasures of Chinese 
knowledge to Europeans, by the pub- 
lication of his Dictionaries, Grammar, 
Dialogues, and View of China, are 
well known and duly appreciated by 
the Literati of Europe. His endeavours 
to benefit the Chinese, by translating 
the Scriptures into their language, 
have also received their due meed of 
admiration and praise ; but the minor 
attempts of that gentleman, and his 
colleagues Dr. Milne and the Rev. 
Mr. Thomson, to communicate useful 
knowledge to the Chinese and Malays, 
by the publication of Magazines in their 
respective ianguages,appear to be almost 
entirely unknown even in England. 

The first number of the Chinese 
Magazine was printed in 181fi, and it 
has been published regularly once a 
month since that time. A list of the 
principal articles contained in it to the 
end of 1819, may be seen by consult- 
ing Milne’s Protestant Mission to 
China, p. 277-278. To convey an idea 
of the nature of this Magazine, which 
is edited by Dr. Milne, Superintendent 
■of the Anglo-Chinese College at Ma- 
lacca, 1 subjoin a table of the contents 
of the three last numbers for 1820: 

Universal Geography : 

Description of Africa. 

Aleppo Caravan. 


Miscellaneous Sentences. 

On Prayer : 

with a reference to Isaiah, c. 56, 
V. 7. 

Jewels : 

That given to Servilea, the mo- 
ther of Brutus, by Julius 
Caesar. 

Cleopatra’s ear-rings. 

Intelligence : 

Death of the Emperor Kea King. 
Accession of Taou-Kwang. 
Massacre at Manilla. 

Universal Geography ; 

Alirica, continued. 

African Languages. 

Slave Trade. 

Filial Piety : • 

Metellus pardoned by Octavius 
after the battle of Samos, 
through the intercession of 
his son. 

Flatteiy : 

Canute’s courtiers. 

Antiochus Titus, King of Syria. 
On the fear of God : 

With a reference to the General 
Epistle of Jude, verse 4, and 
the King-sin-lo, a Chinese mo- 
ral and religious work. 

Universal Geography: 

Description of America. 
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Steam Vessels, 

Albutius of Celtiberia. 

A form of Prayer for New Year’s 
morning. 

On the shortness and instability 
of Life. 

Turkish tale of an Infidel who 
was taken before a Cadi for 
asking a Schoolmaster three 
atheistical questions. 

Hymn for the New Year. 

As the Chinese entertain many er- 
roneous ideas on commerce and po- 
litics, this Magazine might greatly pro- 
mote British interests in China by the 
occasional insertion of political and 
commercial articles. 

Malay Magazine, No. 2, Ayril 1821. 
Price One Sicca Rupee. Published 
in Malayan, quarterly, at Malacca. 
It is intended to publish it monthly, 
if it should receive sufficient pa- 
tronage. 

Contents. 

The Art of Writing, continued from 
No. I. 

History of Adam. 

Life of Alexander the Great, con- 
tinued from No. I. 

Ancient History. 

Astronomy, with a plate of the 
Solar System. 

On the Sabbath, continued from 
No. I. 

Solomon’s Prayer. 

The Lion saving a Man. 

The Small-pox in Malacca. 

The Seasons varying. 

Cradle Hymn. 


This interesting publication, whiph 
promises great usefulness by commu- 
nicating elementary knowledge to the 
widely scattered Malay race, is edited 
by the Rev. C. H. Thomson, one of 
the London Missionary Society’s Mis- 
sionaries at Malacca, where he has 
published several religious works ; a 
Malay Spelling Book for the natives ; 
Malay and English Dialogues, and a 
Malay and English Vocabulary. Should 
any profits arise from the sale of the 
Magazine, they will be applied to the 
support of destitute Malays, in pro- 
viding for them education, food, 
clothing, and employment. 

Besides the Chinese and Malay Ma- 
gazines, the Indo-Chinese Gleaner is 
published quarterly at Malacca; but 
the numerous extracts from that lilis- 
cellany, which have appeared in the 
Asiatic Journal, and its having been 
reviewed in the “ Journal des Savans,” 
for July 1819, render my describing 
it unnecessar)'. 

In addition to editing the Indo- 
Chinese Gleaner and the Chinese Ma- 
gazine, Dr. Milne translated Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua, Judges, the Books 
of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, and Job, for Dr. 
Morrison’s Chinese Bible. He has 
also written many Chinese Tracts, &c., 
and is known in England as the trans- 
lator of the Sacred Edict of the Em- 
peror Kang-he, and the author of a 
Retrospect of the first ten years of 
the Protestant Mission to China. 

I am, &c. 

Wm. Huttmann. 


BRITISH COLONIES IN AUSTRALIA. 
Po the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir: The flourishing condition of 
our settlements on New Holland and 
Van Dieman’s Land appears to me not 
to have attracted the notice in print, 
which so interesting and important a 
subject deserves. Our commercial re- 
ports at home bear testimony to the 
great increase in quantity, and im- 


provement in quality, of the products 
of those Settlements ; whilst the ac- 
counts from India exhibit very striking 
evidence of the activity of the traffic 
between the' two countries, in the 
number of vessels destined to New 
South Wales from ports under the 
difierent Presidencies. Nor are the 
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cai^oes of small value: a vessel, the 
Phatisalem, which was unfortunately 
lost on its passage from India to Port 
Jackson and Hobart Town, contained 
a cargo estimated at the worth of 
80,000 rupees. A few hasty desultory 
remarks upon the subject of these 
Settlements may perhaps stimulate 
the attention of some of your readers, 
who may have leisure and inclination 
to furnish a more copious statement 
of the commerce of Australia, the 
condition of the settlers, and the pro- 
gress made towards the civilization of 
the aboriginal inhabitants, than it is 
at present in my power to afford. 

A perusal of the Sj'dney Gazettes 
for the last year has abundantly con- 
vinced me of the thriving state of that 
colony, since the publication of Mr. 
Wentworth’s description of it, and its 
dependency, Van Dieman’s Land. The 
state of society seems to be still of the 
same discordant character as before, 
arising from the various and opposite 
qualities which the different classes of 
settlers have imported there. Some 
of the paragraphs excite a strong dis- 
position to mirth. The following no- 
tice from the printer of the Gazette 
is curious : “ Some subscribers in the 
interior have very readily and hand- 
somely discharged their subscriptions, 
upon the immediate presentment of 
the accounts ; the undersigned respect- 
fully thanks them: others, howevei, 
have not only turned the collector 
away, from their doors without the 
money, but even been pleased to 
cruelly insult the printer for daring to 
supplicate payment for his labour.” 
In an address to the public at the end 
of the last year, the printer thus ex- 
presses himself : “ What will most 
materially affect us, and with which 
we are principally concerned, is the 
ardent hope that some of the ostensible 
supporters of this Gazette will now 
bear in mind the grand essential of 
performing “ a new thing,” and that 
is to pay." Literature, however, seems 
to flourish, in spite of the backwardness 
of patrons. Besides the Gazette, 


which exhibits a respectable appear- 
ance, there is published in monthly 
numbers," The Australian Magazine,” 
price fifteen pence. The colony is also 
blessed with a poet-laureate in the 
person of Mr. Robinson, whose muse 
sports in sundry songs, besides birth- 
day odes recited at Government- 
house, a complete series of which, 
from 1810 to 1821, it appears the au- 
thor has revived his intention of pub- 
lishing, with an engraved portrait of 
himself, from an original painting by 
Mr. Reid, Sen., an engraved title-page, 
and paper of the first quality ; fur- 
nishing, the author trusts, “ an ho- 
nourable standard of the state of the 
arts in that colony, as the work embraces 
poetry, painting,printing and engraving, 
which will be appreciated by the mo- 
ther country, as a proof of the advance- 
ment in science of her Australian 
dependencies.” 

Previous to Governor Macquarie’s 
departure from the colony, he made 
a tour of inspection through Van 
Dieman’s Land, a narrative of which 
was published by authority in the Syd- 
ney Gazette. 

In visiting Hobart Town, the im- 
provements since 1811 were extremely 
gratifying. The wretched huts had 
given place to substantial buildings, 
laid out in regular streets ; several of 
the houses were spacious, and not de- 
ficient in taste. The public buildings 
consisted of- a Government-house ; a 
handsome church ; a military barrack ; 
a strong gaol ; a hospital, &c. The 
number of houses was four hundred and 
twenty-one; the inhabitants amounted 
to two thousand seven hundred souls. 
A large substantial pier or quay was 
also in progress, for the convenience 
of loading and unloading ships. 

From Hobart Town the Governor 
proceeded to Port Dalrymple, and to 
the lately formed settlement of George 
Town, within a few miles of Bass’s 
Straits. This new Settlement is mak- 
ing rapid progress, and is very favour- 
ably situated for trade. Roads have 
been made, and are still making, for 
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eommunication- with the iaterior. The 
population of Van Dieman’s Land is 
stated in this document (according to 
a census just before taken) at six thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-two 
souls, exclusive of civil and military 
ofBcers. It contains. 

Of Horned Cattle 26,838 head. 

Sheep 182,468 

Horses 421 

Land in cultivation 10,683 acres. 
The introduction of the Merino 
breed of sheep has so improved the 
wool, that although it is not altogether 
equal to the New Holland fleece, it 
promises to be a valuable export to 
the Mother Country', Some of your 
readers may not be aware, that the 
wool of the New South Wales shee|) 
is of remarkable fineness, and is found 
to vie with the very best Spanish 
wool. Under the present duties, it 
may be brought to the English market 
cheaper than that from Spain. 

Of the prices of commodities at the 
Settlement, the advertisements afford 
not a very encouraging prospect to 
settlers. The following are taken at 
random ; the prices often differing ma- 
terially : fine yellow English soap, at 
13rf. per lb.; excellent small hams, at 
2*. Cd. per lb. ; good tobacco, at Ts. 6rf. 
per lb., by taking ten pounds ; fine 
coffee, 3s. per lb. by the bag; port 
wine, 63*. per dozen ; Bengal rum, 19*, 
per gallon ; raisins, 2*. 6d. per lb. ; 
potatoes, 8*. per cwt.; blue tea-cups 
and saucers, at 18*. per dozen ; blue- 
edged plates, 7*. per dozen ; blue and 
blac)r cloth, 34*. per yard ; drab and 
mixed kerseymere, at 14*. per yard ; 
price of bread, 6d. the loaf of two 
pounds; fowls, 5s. per couple; butter, 
2*. 9d. per lb. ; ^s, 2*. per dozen ; 
wheat, 10*. 6d. per bushel; maize, 
4*. 6d. At the early part of the fruit 
season, cherries are quoted at 9d. per 
dozen. In the sale of commodities, 
bills of long date are usually given in 
payment ; and even in the disposal of 
houses, one, two, and three years’ 
credit is given. 

Delightful as is the climate of New 
Jiiedic Journ. — No. 81. 


South Wales, it seems to be subject to 
the same kind of uncertainty, espe- 
cially at the harvest season, which we 
often complain of at home. The fol- 
lowing observations are extracted 
from the Sydney paper of 22d Sept. 
1821 : 

“ To calculate with unerring pre- 
cision on the seasons of this country 
appeal’s next to impossibility : each 
month, and almost every’ year, being so 
conspicuously at variance. The changes 
are truly astonishing; of wliich the 
long resident and close observer can 
alone be allowed to form a competent 
opinion. The month of September, to 
our certain knowledge, for the last 
eighteen or twenty years, has been re- 
garded as salubrious and temperate, 
and considered charming in the ex- 
treme; but there is now existing proof 
that abundantly demonstrates its fal- 
libility. We have lately experienced 
but transient intervals of fine weather, 
the whole month having been showery, 
and altogether unpleasant ; occasion- 
ally the rain has descended in torrents. 
Was such weather to continue any 
time, the consequences would have to 
be dreaded at this juncture,owing to the 
near approximation of harvesting, and 
the tenderness of the wheat. The south 
creek has been flooded, and no incon- 
siderable loss is expected in conse- 
quence. The river Hawkesbury rose; 
we are informed, to within about eight 
or ten feet of its banks, and reached 
the greatest height on Monday last, 
when happily a recession took place. 
We are induced to conceive, had the 
water deluged the banks of the Hawkes- 
bury river, the most injurious effects 
must have inevitably resulted to the 
poor settler, as, in that unfortunate- 
event, his next year’s hopes would 
have been swept away.” This short 
extract may also shew the style in 
which the work is composed. 

The attention devoted to extending 
our progress in the interior of the> 
country, does not seem to have lessen- 
ed the exertions necessary to acquaint 
us with the coast of this immense 

Vot. XIV. 2 G 
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island. The public are acquainted 
with the result of Lieut, (now Capt.) 
King’s survey. Subsequently a report 
has been published from Lieut. John- 
son, dated 10th Dec. 1821, who was 
commissioned to examine the coast 
to the southward of Jervis’ Bay. On 
entering Bateman’s Bay, he discover- 
ed, at the head of it, a fine clear ca- 
pacious river, which he named the 
Clyde, and proceeded up it to the 
distance of thirty-five miles ; he pro- 
nounces the country on its banks to 
be of a very inviting character. 

The list of offences in this Settle- 
ment is, as may be supposed, rather 
too large, and the instances display 
much of that ingenuity, to which some 
of the population owe their convey- 
ance to this paradise. The following 
caution is very significantly expressed: 
“ Gentlemen, and others who may be 
strangers just arriving from Europe or 
elsewhere, are particularly warned 
against acts of fraudulency from our 
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colonial laundresses, who take plea- 
sure in recommending themselves to 
the notice of fresh faces, obtaining 
linen, and unfortunately getting robbed, 
if not of all, of the most valuable of 
the articles.” The light-fingered gentry 
do not forget their former vocation. 
Mention is made in one of the papers 
of a native chief, who was hustled and 
robbed of his watch. Aware of the 
ostentatious neglect of costume by 
these people, I marvel whereabouts 
was situated his Excellency’s fob. 

The report recently printed of Mr. 
Bigge, the commissioner deputed by 
Government to inquire into the trans- 
portation system, will be read with in- 
terest by those who have devoted 
their attention to the reformation of 
our criminal code : but this is a sub- 
ject which is foreign to my purpose to 
enter upon. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

R. L. 


EARLY TRAVELLERS, No. II.— HERBERT. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sift : lit pursuance of the design in- 
timated in my former communication, 
published in your number for July, I 
now send you an account of the travels 
of a courtier of our own country. Sir 
Thomas Herbert, who at an early age 
visited the East. 

A life of this writer is contained in 
the BiographiaBritannica,from whence 
•it appears that he was bom at York, 
and after a short stay at Cambridge, 
was sent out to travel by his kinsman, 
the Earl of Pembroke, in 1626. His 
researches were not confined to India 
and Africa, for he visited several parts 
of Europe previous to the civil war. 
Upon this event, it seems that he 
joined the parliamentary cause, and 
was one of the commissioners appoint- 
ed to treat of the surrender of Oxford. 
When the unfortunate Charles was ob- 
liged to dismiss his old sen'ants at 
Holmby, in 1647, he made choice of 


Herbert and Harrington (celebrated as 
being the author of the Oceana, and 
also as having refused, at a public ce- 
remonial in Rome, to kiss the Pope’s 
toe) to be his grooms of the bed- 
chamber, on account of “ their learn- 
ing and sober manners.” Herbert 
appears to have partaken of that 
strong sympathy and attachment which 
Charles inspired into all who were 
near his person, and he was entrusted 
by the King with some important com- 
missions. His services were rewarded 
at the restoration. He was created a 
baronet, and retiring to his native 
city, passed his time, till his death 
(1682), in literary occupations. 

In 1634, he published, “ A relation 
of some yeares travaile, begunne anno 
1636, into Afrique and the greater 
Asia, especially the territories of the 
Persian Monarchic ; and some parts 
of the Orientall Indies, and lies ad- 
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jacent.” This book is handsomely 
printed, and adorned with engravings 
(or sculptures, as they were termed), 
so well executed, that they would not 
disgrace a work of this kind published 
at the present day, except in the 
trifling point of being very incorrect 
portraitures of the objects represent- 
ed. The book appears to have been 
well received ; and in 1677> he pro- 
duced “ a fourth impression, in which 
are added as well many additions, as 
also several sculptures never before 
printed.” Both works, which are 
written in the quaint fashionable stjde 
of the age, are now before me ; and I 
shall, pace tanti viri, proceed to garble 
them for the entertainment of your 
readers. 

His prefaces are extremely amusing. 
In that to Lord Pembroke, prefixed to 
his last edition, he begins, “ My Lord, 
having passed the pikes, I take new 
courage to begin again. One blow 
more, and I have done. Ten to one it 
lights on my own pate. But if my 
head stand free, my hand shall not be 
guilty of more intrusion. No more 
pressure to the press. The crowd is 
too strong already ; and I will get out 
by head and shoulders rather than 
fail.” The apprehension of being ill- 
nscd by his readers seems to have 
taken strong hold of him at an early 
period. In the Promme, or induction 
to his first edition, he says, “ though 
1 am on shore, yet I feare the sea is 
not yet calme ; for each booke sent 
into the world is like a barque put to 
sea, and as liable to censures as the 
barque is to foule weather and he 
very candidly prepares us to expect 
some embellishment in his details, by 
observing, as a reason for not pjub- 
lishing his European travels, “ since 
all trauellers are subject to imputa- 
tations of vntruth, I had rather goc 
farre to fetch it, and send you farre 
off to disprove it, than give you libertie 
of condemning mee at home.” 

He took ship at Dover on Good 
Friday, with six other great and well- 
manned vessels ; and after being fa- 


voured, when they had passed the 
Isle of Wight, with a “ happie blast,” 
they had on the nine and twentieth 
day “ verie raging' seas and tempests,” 
when they seemed to climb mountains 
of salt water, and anon sunk head- 
long, as it were, betwixt cloven seas. 
This sight, he says, put him in mind 
of the third ode in the first lib. of 
Horace, Illi robur et ces triplex, etc.; 
although he did not think of the cir- 
cumstance till fifty years after it oc- 
curred, for the verses do not appear 
in the first edition. 

I shall not notice his account of the 
isles and countries he passed, namely, 
the Canaries, Monomotapa, where the 
people “ adore the de'vill in forme of 
a bloodie dragon Angola, where the 
fair sex “ deride the moone,” in a 
very w himsical and unseemly fashion ; 
Loanga, Brazill, till his arrival at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Of this country 
he speaks in high terms : “ In all my 
life,” says he, “ I never saw ground 
more pleasant for view or healthful 
for use. The ground by Floraes mel- 
lifluent vertue was ore spread with 
flowres, which only Dame Nature 
trauels with ; nor were Tempe and 
Alcedilion but emblemes of this Eli- 
sium.” His account of the inhabitants 
so little corresponds v\ith this hea- 
venly description, that there is scarce- 
ly a term of vituperation to be found 
in the language which he has not con- 
trived to employ ; concluding thus ; 
“ and comparing their imitations, 
speech and visages, I doubt many of 
them have no better predecessors than 
inonkies, which I haue seene there of 
great stature.” 

After touching at Madagascar, where 
he disproved the tale that camelions 
subsist upon air, and salamanders live 
in the fire, he passed the Johanna 
Isles. In his second edition, he gives 
us here a dissertation upon the Abas- 
sins and Prester John, with an etching 
of that mighty potentate surrounded 
by his subjects, which is executed in 
good taste. 

Upon arriving in India, the first day 
2 G 2 
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they cast anchor in Swalley Road, on 
the Malabar Coast, Nogdibeg, the 
King of Persia’s ambassador, “ gaue 
up the ghost, having poysoned him- 
selfe,” says Sir Thomas, “ because he 
dared not to see his master, nor plead 
his defence against his adversary. Sir 
Robert Sherley, in our company, and 
thitherward to purge his honour.” It 
appears that the ambassador was wise 
in taking this step, for the King said, 
“ it was well he poysoned himselfe, 
for had he come to court, his bodie 
should have beene cutte in three hun- 
dred sixtie five pieces, and burnt in 
the open Mydan, or market-place, with 

dogges t s.”# He was buried at 

Surat, close to the grave of Tom 
Coryat, “ known,” says Sir T. H., 
“ by two poor stones, that speak his 
name, there resting till the resur- 
rection.”-)- 

At Surat, our traveller received 
“ courteous welcome ” from the Eng- 
lish merchants and their chief, one 
“ Master Wild, a modest and under- 
standing gentleman.” — The city he 
says “is for quantitie comparable to 
Plymraouth, her houses of sun-dried 
mud, trellized, and flat at top : at the 
south end it enjoyes a castle planted 
with great ordnance and ammunition, 
but of small use, in that the riuer is 
not nauigable, but with shallops and 
frigots that draw not much water.” 

In his account of the manners, ce- 
remonies and religion of the natives^ 
our traveller (more particularly in his 
fourth edition, where he crowds upon 
every subject that admits of it a mass 
of learning) is much more precise and 
accurate than could have been ex- 
pected. The edition of 1677 also con- 
tains a copious history of the trans- 
actions in the Mogul Empire, brought 
down to the year 1 634. 


* Ai a proof of the antiquity of this practice 
of mincing the carcase of a criminal, and broiling 
it in Alburn Graciim, Sir Tliomas refeis ns lo 
II. Maccabees, 13 , 5; to which passage, should 
the reader refer, he will be— disappointed. 

t I propose 10 make the Eastern travels of this 
eccentric personage the topic of my third eoiti. 
inuilicattOH. 
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His description of countries to the 
westward of Surat includes Cambaya, 
the Cities Diu, Muscat, and Jasques. 
Of the latter I shall extract the fol- 
lowing account, because of its brevity, 
as a specimen of the peculiar style of 
description employed by the writer. 

“ Jasques is a towne famous in no- 
thing except her prospect into the 
Giilfe of Persia. Their the Pole Ar- 
tick is eleuated aboue the horizon 
twenty-fiue degrees, fiftie eight mi- 
nutes ; is now of no account, Ormus, 
her neere neighbour, being desolate. 
It belongs to the King of Persia, whose 
territories are neere this place, and 
neerer Indus limited, a river diuiding 
the Mogull from the Persian. Tisfrom 
Ormus He, fortie leagues due south, 
is scituate in the Kingdome of Cara- 
mania or Carpella, no great matter 
where, only here lies buried one Cap- 
taine Shilling, vnfortunately slaine by 
the insulting Portugall : but that his 
bones want sence and expression, they 
would tell you the earth is not worthy 
his receptable, and that the people 
are blockish, rude, treacherous and in- 
domitable.” 

Of Ormus he says, “ It is an ile 
within the Gulfe, in old times knowne 
by the name Geru, and before that 
Ogiris (but I dare not say from a fa- 
mous Theban of that name); its cir- 
cuite is fifteene miles, and procreates 
nothing note-worthy, salt excepted, 
of which the rockes are participant, 
and the siluer-shining sand expresseth 
sulphur.” He then quotes the old 
lines : 

St terrarum Orbisy gunqua pniet, Annulus essel, 
Jllius Ormustum gemmay decusque foret. 

Which he translates thus : 

If all the world were but a ring, 

Ormus the diamond should bring. 

But, apparently dissatisfied with this 
effort, he tries again ; and in his fourth 
edition we have : 

If all the wi>rid were made intoaring, 

Ormus the gem and grace should be tlierein. 

This island, he says, has no fresh 
water, “ saue what the fruitfull cloudes 
wcepe oner her, in soitow of her de- 
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solation, late so populous ; these (the 
clouds?) are preserved in vrnes, or 
earthem jarres, and are most com- 
fortable to drinke in, and to giue bed- 
ding a coole and refrigerating sleeping- 
place, to lenifie scorching Phaeton, 
who is their potent in his flames and 
sulphur.” 

From Gombroon they took their 
departure towards Persia, sleeping by 
the way at carrauans-raws (caravan- 
seras), and entertained by the “ speeches 
of welcome thundered to them out of 
a poetique fury,” and by the dancing 
girls, whom he honours with a homely 
English appellation, who performed 
“ lauoltoes, with jangling bels.” 

On their way to Shiraz, he says, “ a 
Persian hocuspocus (juggler) affronted 
us,” (i.c. met or accosted them) ; “ he 
performed rare trickes with hands and 
feet ; hee trod vpon two very sharpe 
Persian semiters with his bare feete, 
then laid his naked back vpon them, 
and suflfered a heauy anuill to be laid 
on his bellie, on which two men beat 
two horse-shooes forceably : that 
tricke done, he thrust knives and ar- 
rowes thorow many partes of his 
armes and thighes, and by meere 
strength of his head, tooke vp a stone 
of sixe hundred pound weight, which 
was fastned to the ring with his 
haire, and in like sort tore asunder a 
goat’s head with his forelocke, still 
crying Allough whoddow, or great God 
to helpe him.” 

Our traveller paid a visit to the 
magnificent ruins of Persepolis, near 
Shiraz ; and the following extract from 
his book will enable your readers to 
compare his account of those remains 
with Chardin, Le Bruyn, and the mo- 
dern reports of the present condition 
of those interesting relics of antiquity : 

“ The great palace of Persepolis is 
by the inhabitants (who little respect 
aatiquitie) cald Chil-manor, or Fortie 
Towres, by which it seemes they haue 
scene so many in their predecessors, 
though now there be but nineteene* 

* There are not so iii.iny now standing. See 
Morier. 
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standing, and one below to the East; 
howbeit, the mines and ground of 
fourescore more are yet visible ; this 
great roome” (referring to the plate) 
“ was the hall, and cut out of the 
blacke shining marble, wherein were 
placed a hundred white marble pillars, 
which gaue admirable beauty to it; 
each pillar or towre is about fifteene 
foote high, each in rotundity forty 
squares, each square three inches. 
From this roome is a stately prospect 
of all the plaines thirty miles about it. 
The ascent to this is cut out of the 
marble rockes, the staires (reserving 
their durance and beauty to this day) 
are ninetie-fiue, and so broad that a 
dozen horsemen may ride vp breast 
together : the immediate ascent is 
twenty-two foot high, at which is the 
gate (or entrance into the said hall) ; 
the breadth of the gate is sixe of my 
paces, the height of each side or gate 
(engrauen with a mightie elephant on 
one side, a rhynoceros on the other) 
thirty foot high, very rarely cut out of 
the marble, fixt and durable for ever. 

“ A little further from the entrance 
are two towres of like shape and big- 
nesse, neere the which is another part 
of the gate, wherein is engrauen a Pe- 
gasus; an inuention of the sculptor, 
to expresse his workemanship : these 
are the portals to that Apollo, sup- 
ported by a hundred white marble 
pillars, a top of which now inhabit 
the pious storkes : the fashion of this 
roome exceeds all the other in circuit 
and brauery. 

“ Adioyning is another fourc-square 
roome, whose blacke marble walls are 
yet abiding. Tis I say foure-square, 
each square ninetie paces, all foure 
amounting to three hundred and six- 
tie : it has eight doores, foure of 
which are sixe paces broad, the other 
foure of halfe that breadth ; every 
doore has seuen engraven marble stones 
fixt one vpoii another, each stone in 
length foure yards and height fine 
quarters, all which eight doores are 
cxqui.site!y engraven with images of 
lions, tygre;, griffins, and bids of rare 
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sculpture and proportion ; a top of 
each doore is of stone the image of 
an Emperour in state, holding in his 
hand a staffe and scepter. 

“ A third chamber ioynes to the 
former, which (these people tell us) 
was a receptacle for the queene and 
ladies : tis of a quadrangular but not 
equal forme, two sides sixtie, the 
other seventie paces. 

“ A fourth chamber is next, two 
sides twentic, the other two thirtie 
paces, which nurserie, though of 
blacke shining marble, is not obscured 
in her glorie : the wals are rarely en- 
graven with images of huge stature, 
and haue been illustrated with gold, 
which in some places is visible, the 
stones in many parts so well polisht, 
that they equall for brightnesse a steele 
mirrour : this chamber has its wals of 
best lustre. But age and warres, two 
great consumers of rare monuments, 
has (have) turned topsie-turuie this, as 
many other things, and left nought 
but wals to testifie the greatnesse of 
that glorie and triumph it has enioyed, 

“ At the highest of this palace is 
cut, out of the perpendicular moun- 
taine, the images of a king (which may 
be Cambyses), adoring three deities, the 
lire, the sunne, and a serpent.” 

At Shiraz the party was introduced 
to the duke, Emang Ally Shawn, “ in 
a gallery which was very long, and 
richly furnisht with plate, rich carpets, 
dancing wenches, and ganimeds. The 
duke was set at the very end, crosse- 
legged like a taylour, but his fierce 
aspect and brauery denied him that 
title.” Taking leave of this duke, 
who appeared rather in dudgeon, they 
arrived at Spawhawn (Ispahan) on the 
10th April 1627. 

The Pot-shaugh (Padsha) of Per- 
sia was then at the Caspian Sea. After 
giving a description of the city, which, 
he says, is “ round like Paris,” he 
records their journey to the court, on 
the borders of the Caspian, sorely 
troubled in the way by the gnats, but 
their “ night’s travaile bettered by 
Cynthia’s candor, and behoof-full. 


trauelling through a wilde desert of 
sand.” They reached the Persian court 
at Asharafle, near Farrabaut (Fah- 
rabad), w'here the lord ambassador de- 
livered the cause of his journey, name- 
ly, to congratulate the Shah on his 
success against the Turks, to renew 
the traffic in silks, and to see Sir Ro- 
bert Sherley “ purge himself” of the 
imputations laid to him by the defunct 
Nogdibeg. 

The embassy followed the court in 
its progress to Omvall, at the foot of 
Mount Taurus, thence to Damoan ; 
“ whose high peake, like a sugar loafe, 
is viewed above all the asjnring hills, 
on those defatigating ledges ; and from 
whence they saw the Caspian Sea, 
though a hundred and eighty miles 
distant; tis aboue composed of sul- 
phur, which makes it in the night 
sparkle as does Hesuvius ; tis so offen- 
sive to mount vp that you cannot do 
it without a nosegay of strong gar- 
licke, and hence all Persia and Chal- 
dea has their brimstone.” From Da- 
moan they proceeded to Tyroan, and 
to Tauris, thence to Cazbeen, where 
the King had arrived two days before. 
The ci y was respectable ; the Harain, 
Mosques, and Hummaums “ resplen- 
dent with the azure paint wherewith 
they are ceruleated.’’ Here Sir Robert 
Sherley, who does not appear to have 
“ purged himself ” to his satisfaction, 
unhappily “ gave an ultimum vale to 
this world,” on the 12th June 1628 ; 
and on the 20th July ensuing, that 
“ religious gentleman,” the lord am- 
bassador, Sir Dodmore Cotton, died 
likewise. Letters of license to depart 
were soon after obtained from Shah 
Abbas, the “ Potshaugh,” who it 
seems soon after departed this life too. 
Of this monarch he says, “ he was of 
low stature, aspect quicke, low fore- 
head, fiery eyes, his nose long and 
hooked,” (to the truth of which the 
engraved portrait in the book bears 
ample testimony) ; “ over his eyes he 
wanted haire, his moustachoes very- 
long and bending downwards, his chin 
sharpe, his tongue fluent.” 
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On his return, he came to Bagdat, 
and of course enters fully (especially 
in the last edition) upon the subject 
of Babylon, and the tower of Babel. 
From this dry dissertation, it is refresh- 
ing to pass to that which follows upon 
the scite of Paradise ; though he can- 
not determine the precise spot, ju- 
diciously referring it “ to a riper 
braine for definition.” After this. Sir 
Thomas gives us an account of his 
own peril, through a severe sickness 
that “ brought his feet into the grave.” 
The King’s doctor, he says, “ albeit 
he was doubtless a very skilful phy- 
sician,” did him little service ; and 
albeit he took all his prescriptions, 
Pomegranate pills (peels ?) barberries, 
sloes in broth, rice and sundries, and 
paid him what he expected, so that 
“ it was hard to judge whether his 
spirits or gold decayed faster yet he 
grew worse, and .Esculapius seeing 
no more money, declared the patient 
could not live five days. This prog- 
nostication was a fortunate omen ; for 
in twenty-four hours he recovered, 
and “proued that great oraculizer a 
liar.” 

Returning by sea to India, he sailed 
along the Malabar Coast to Cape Co- 
morin. We have here a description of 
Zeyloon (Ceylon), an isle “ abounding 
with cinnamon, and other odoriferous 
aromaticall spices; the people, for 
the greater part payniras, and knew 
no God. Some have a smack of 
Christ, some of Mahomet. This 
isle,” continues he, “ is repleate with 
innumerable abominations, for in most 
corners are seene one vlgj" shape or 
other, which, as they are diuers, so 
doe they diuersly infect the. humours 
of diuers men, and to which (as par- 
ticular fancy feeds them) they bestow 
orisons upon.” 

His subsequent account of Pegu, 
Siam, and Patania, is chiefly confined 
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to details respecting their impure man- 
ners, which I forbear to particularize ; 
and considering the age of the traveller 
(twenty-one years), I humbly think his 
inquiries might have been directed 
to more useful points. He does not, 
however, seem to have been corrnpted. 
by them, observing that although their 
manners “ may seeme to libidinists 
mirthfull and charitable, yet a perfect 
Christian values his saluation at a 
higher rate than by a deuillish mixture 
with Pagan beauties or sorceries, to 
throwe his deare soulo into endless tor- 
tures and perdition.” 

Of the Kingdoms of China and 
Japan he candidly says, he “ goes but 
by relation and accordingly begins, 
“ A Flemming told me this,” &c., 
which is but the precursor of many 
particulars, neither true nor amusing. 
We may judge of the degree of cre- 
dibility due to his sources of informa- 
tion, when he speaks of “ the im- 
perial! citie Suntyen or Quinzay,” in 
China, “ afl’ecting no less compasse 
than one hundred miles, in which is a 
lake thirty miles about, and in which 
city are twelve thousand bridges 1” 
Also of the city of Nanquin, “ in com- 
passe thirty miles, inuironed with three 
strong walls, and including two hun- 
dred thousand houses !” 

After visiting the Mauritius and St. 
Helena, our traveller passes, “ with a 
beneficiall gale, those parts of the 
westerne world so lately discouered 
and written of;” and he closes his 
book with an elaborate “ Discourse 
and proofe that Madoc ap Owen 
Gwynedd first found out that con- 
tinent now called America.” 

1 now take my leave of Sir Thomas, 
and, jusqu'an revoir, of you, Mr. 
Editor, and your readers. 

I am, &c. &c, 

Davus non CEdipos. 
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CAPT. a. B. BLANK. 

Died, May 18, 1821, at I^ooclcanab, Id 
the East'Indies, at the early age of tliirty. 
Captain George Rodney Blane, of the 
Bengal Engineers. He was tlie second 
son of Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart., first phy- 
sician to his Majesty. He had, by Iiis 
uncommon talents and important services, 
attained a high character in his profession 
for so young a man, and a few features of 
his life may not prove uninteresting, as a 
pattem to other young men who may be 
candidates for distinction in the like ho-' 
nourable and useful pursuits of active life. 

He received his classical education at the 
Charter- House, under Dr. Raine, who 
expressed a Iiigh opinion of his capacity 
and acquirements ; and he stood very high 
in character in the next seminary of edu- 
cation which he attended, the Military 
College at Marlow, which he joined in the 
year 1804, as a cadet of the East-India 
Company. He went there on the depart- 
ment of the Line, but was transferred to 
that of the Ordnance, on account of his 
superior turn for mathematics; and the 
immediate occasion of it was, the particular 
notice which he met with from Mr. Pitt. 
This distinguished Statesman, then Prime 
Minister, being on a visit for a few days 
with some of his friends at Lord Car- 
rington’s, at High Wycomb, in July 1805, 
IKiid a visit one morning to Marlow, where 
they not only inspected the cadets at their 
field exercises, but attended at a trial of 
their proficiency in education. Young 
Blane was asked, where is the sun vertical 
at this moment? a watch being shewn him. 
After a short consideration he put hi> 
finger on the spot on the globe ; upon 
whidi Mr. Pitt, with an air of good- 
bumour, and a gesture of surprise, said. 
Well done ! I am glad they did not ask 
me this.”* He completed his education 
at Woolwich, where he was equally dis- 
tinguished, and being pronounced fully 
educated, embarked for India in 1807; 
w'here, on his arrival, he was selected for 
the corps of Engineers. 

The first years of his service were chiefly 
employed in surveying. He assisted in 

* Thi» anecdote is on the authority of Mr. 
Ferguson, of Pitfour, M.P, for Aberdeenshire, 
wko vras one of the company. 


surveying the interior of the province of 
Cuttack, and conducted in chief the survey 
of Saugor and the Sunderbimds, and was 
thereafter employed in several operations 
of architecture, civil and military. In 
1814, he served in the Nepaul war, and 
directed the works at the siege of Kalunga 
under General Gillespie. 'ITiii distin- 
guished officer was killed in storming the 
place: Blane received a musket-ball in 
the arm, and having retired for a short 
time to the rear to have it extracted, re- 
turned into action. This proved one of 
the most severe campaigns ever carried on 
in India, the enemy being a robust, hardy 
and warlike tribe of Indian Highlanders, 
called the Goorkhas, more formidable than 
tfaeBritish arms bad ever before encountered 
in Asia. After the taking of tbis fortress, 
the war was in a few months brought to a 
happy termination, under the able direc- 
tion of General Ochterlony; and Captain 
Blane was after this employed in surveying 
the skirts of the Himalaya Mountains, 
near the sources of the Jumna, and in 
repairing and adding to the fortifications 
of Loodeanal}, on the river Setledge, the 
most remote post occupied by the British 
arms, and sometimes called the John 
o* Groat’s House of India. 

But the service upon which tlie Govern- 
ment of India have so highly recognized 
Ills merit, was that of the restoration of 
the antient canals of irrigation, which had 
been choked up for more than a hundred 
years, so as to be entirely inefficient, and 
almost obliterated. In order to under- 
stand the importance and peculiar nature 
of this service, it is necessary to explain, 
that large territories to the M.W. of Delhi 
depend entirely on artificial watering for 
tbeir fertility. In die time of the Mogul 
Emperors and their predecessors, though 
their rule was despotic, it afforded protec- 
tion to persons and property, and the an- 
nual repairs necessary for the efficiency of 
these canals were vigilantly attended to. 
But on the death of Aurengz^be, the 
greatest and last of the Moguls, in 1707, 
the empire was torn to pieces by upstart 
pretenders ; the irruption of predatory 
hordes from the west and south, particular- 
ly the Mahrattas, who first arose about this 
time ; also by the invasion of Nadir Shah, 
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otbmvise called Kouli Khan, from Persb^ 
in 1 738, not to mention that of the 
mercial nations of Europe some years later. 
In this state of anarchy and insecurity, 
the pursuits of industry were neglected, 
the canals went to ruin, and with them 
agriculture ; the country became desolate, 
and the inhabitants were driren into habits 
of vagrancy and robbery. The restoration 
of these canals had attracted tlie attention 
of some of I^ord Hastings” predecessor, 
and for this purpose a survey of the great 
canal of Delhi had actually been made, 
some years previous to his Lordship’s ac- 
cession to the post of Governor-General : 
but objections were stated that the work 
would prove so expensive and difficult, as 
not to be advisable. Lord Hasungs’ strong 
conception of the importance of it is said 
to have been derived from what passed at 
the trial of Mr. Hastings, which lasted 
from the year 1788 to 1795, and which his 
Lord^ip, being a Peer, diligently attend- 
ed in bis place as a judge. Mr. Burke, 
the leader of the impeachment, in one of 
Ihc^ vehement declamations, in which he 
decried not only the conduct of the pri- 
soner, but of the British Government in 
general, exclaimed, that if at that mo- 
ment the English invaders were either 
to be expelled, or voluntarily to abandon 
the country, they would leave behind no 
memorial worthy of a great and enlighten- 
ed nation ; no reformation or improvement 
of political or juridical institutions; no 
monument of art, science, or beneficence ; 
no vestige of their having occupied and 
ruled the country, except such traces as 
the vulture or the tiger leave behind them; 
such only as would record them the shed- 
ders of the blood and the spoilers of the 
substance of the unoffending native.” 
Whether this embittered invective was well 
founded or not, it could not fail to leave 
such an impression on the patriotic and 
benevolent mind of the present Govemor- 
G^eral,as to render him anxious to redeem 
the British honour, by removing in future 
every semblance of truth, from charges so 
d^rading and injurious to our national 
character. It is not therefore surprising 
that, at an early period of his administra- 
tion, he ^ould have taken up the idea of 
restoring the canals. It was accordingly 
decided on in 1814 ; and Capt. Blane, 
though then a subaltern officer, having 
already given eminent proofs of his skill 
Jbttrw.-— No. 81. 


in applying scientific principles to prac- 
tical subjects, was nominated to that duty. 
The Nepaul war, and other incidents, 
prevented his being called on to commence 
the operations till 1817. Tiie nature of 
the work is such as to require a good deal 
of science, which the ancient natives of 
India certainly possessed, as is clear from 
the existing monuments of their astro- 
nomical and algebraical knowledge. He 
employed this interval in making himself 
master of the most approved methods of 
conducting embankments and excavations, 
and procured from England all the best 
printed works on this subject; also the 
instruments and methods for taking levels, 
constructing sluices, bridges, &c. ; also 
consultations, oral and written, from the 
late celebrated Mr. Rennie, and other 
engineers. Embankments are reckoned 
some of the most difficult operations in 
engineering, even by English civil en- 
gineers, particularly when they have to 
contend with floods, tonents, and shifting 
sands, as in India on the Jumna. W^th a 
mind enthusiastically interested in his du- 
ti^ and under the guidance of these 
lights and aids, he set about his operations 
in the autumn of 1817. Five years were 
prescribed to him for its completion, and 
an estimate of expense which he was not 
to exceed. It was executed in half that 
time, and considerably under the estimate. 

One of the chief difficulties consisted in 
constructing such an embankment, where 
the water is taken from the Jumna, a 
hundred miles above Delhi, as would with- 
stand the floods. This, together with the 
excavation of the channel a hundred and 
ei^ty miles in length, with the sluices 
and lateral branches, were completed in 
May 1820. Another great difficulty oc- 
curred in managing the jealousy and pre- 
judices of the Seik Chiefs, who occupy 
these territories, lliough this undertaking 
was so manifestly for the benefit of flieir 
country, such was their ignorance and 
caprice, 4hat the obstructions they threw in 
its way could be obviated only by the 
conciliating address and temperate conduct 
of such an officer. 

As the watere were approaching the city, 
a great concourse of the inhabitants went 
out to meet them with acclamations, and 
throwing flowers and sweetmeats into the 
stream in token of their gratitude; and 
when it came to flow in tlie streets of 
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Delhi, sucIj a scene of tumultuous joy 
>vas exhibited as had never before been 
V. itnessed in India ; for the people of that 
country having always lived under despotic 
coercion, are not in the habit of giving 
vent to their feelings. As the water flowed 
through the streets, they exclaimed that 
the iron ^e was past, and the golden age 
returned, calling down blessings on the 
British Government, and praying for its 
perpetuity. Such, indeed, was the value 
and sanctity attributed to this body of 
water, that it was anciently called, in^he 
Oriental style, the River of Paradise, and 
the Sea of Fertility. But in order to un- 
ders^nd why the city, as well as the rural 
population, partook in this exultation, it 
ought to be explained, that this great 
metropolis of the Indian Empire had no 
pure water but what was supplied by the 
canal, that of the Jumna at that part, and 
of the wells, being impregnated with foul 
and unwholesome admixtures, so that they 
had been without good water for more than 
8 hundred years. Besides the beneficence 
peculiar to this enterprize, it is perhaps the 
only great expenditure, which, merely as 
a pecuniary concern, iuts been profitable to 
the Company ; for small payments, as of 
old, will be required from those who enjoy 
the privilege of watering their fields from 
the canal, whereby the expense will soon 
be r^mbumed, and a clear annual profit 
will accrue to the Company. 

Wiien the news of the water having 
arrived at Delhi reached the Presidency, 
the Supreme Council were so highly pleased 
with the expedition, success, economy, and 
integrity with which this great work had 
been achieved, that they immediately ap> 
pointed Capt. Blane superintendant of all 
'Canals in that quarter, and directed him to 
undertake the restoration of another, called 
flie canal of ‘Feroze, running from the 
main canal through a great tract of arid 
teiritory towards Hansi and Hissar. When 
the accounts arrived from India, not 
only were the districts on both. sides of 
the great canal cheered and enriched by 
the abundant water, but the country on 
eadi ride of that of Feroze, so lately de- 
solate and simile, was covered with sheets 
of wheat of two miles in breadth, and 
that in succesrion to oflier crops of grain. 
By recent and authentic accounts from 
Ddhi also, it t^tpears that this city had 
greatly improved in salubrity since the 


people had the fine water of the caita] to 
drink, and that several families who had 
been formerly rerident were retnrnuig on 
that account. 

The last testimony we have to quote, to 
the public and private virtues and talents 
of Capt. Blane, is the following terms in 
which his death was officially announced in 
the Government Gazette, dated Cidcntta, 
5th of June 1821 : 

“ Died at Loodeanab, on the 18th of 
May, Capt. George Rodney Blane, orthe 
Bengal Engineers, aged thirty, second son 
of Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart, He bore his 
long-protracted and painful illness with a 
patience and cheerfulness, which will ever 
live in the recollection of those friends 
who for months attended to his wants, and 
endeavoured to a.ssuage his sufierings by 
their soothings. Capt. Blane was succc*ss- 
fully conducting a ginnd and beneficent 
undertaking ; and the scientific acquire- 
ments of his comprehensive mind, and the 
amiable qualities of his heart, had endeared 
him to tlie discerning and distinguished 
Resident * at Delhi, who, in common with 
the Government which he served, will 
deplore the loss of an able, zealous, and 
faithful servant of the state; and society 
will mourn over one of its most honour- 
able and brightest members.” — Genl.Mag. 

THE HON. SIR WIJ,tIAM DAVID EVANS. 

(Late Recorder of Bombay.) 

In announcing the loss of this truly 
excellent and valuable character, we are 
sorry our tribute to his memory must be 
so short and unsatisfactory. As a man he 
was open-hearted, generous and friendly. 
His attachments, when once formed, were 
firm and lasting, and proof against inter- 
ruption by time or misfortune. 

In his legal cbaractec he was distinguish- 
ed for his great knowledge; for the sound- 
ness, and at the same time quickness of liis 
perception, and for the justness of his 
application of the law. 

Some years ago, when it was deemed 
necessary to appoint a ma^trate to preside 
over the police in the great manufacturing 
town of Manchester, he was selected from 
tlie resident barristers there to fill that 
responsible and arduous situation, which 

* Sir David Ochterlony, Bart., G.C.B., Civil 
Hesident&t Delhi, and Command«’.in>(‘hief of 
all Uie forces in the Upper Province* of India. 
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be coBtinued to hold with the highest 
credit until he left the town, in April 1 SI 7. 
He was about the same time appointed to 
the situation of Vice-Chancellor of the 
county Palatine of Lancaster, by tlte 
Hon. Mr. Bathurst, who knew and valued 
his great legal abilities; and on his re- 
linquishing tliat situation, to accept the 
high and honourable one of Recorder of 
flu's Presidency, liis recommendation was 
attended to, in the appointment of his 
successor. 

His very extensive legal knowledge, 
added to a great natural acuteness of mind 
and a memory of extraordinary retentive- 
ness, peculiarly fitted him for the dignified 
station he filled here. He was well known 
to the English Bar as the author of several 
legal works, amongst which was his very 
useful edition of the collection of the 
statutes : a laborious work which few others 
would have had the courage to undertake, 
or the paflence to execute. He was em- 
ployed at the time of his death in preparing 
for flie press a work on civil law, which, 
from its perspicuity and fullness, promised 
to be a valuable addition to the literature of 
English law. The composition of this 
work had been to him; during his residence 
here, a source of amusement, and he looked 
on it more in flie light of a relaxation from 
the cares and business of his office, than 
as the labour of an author. Amongst his 
works are : 

A new edition of Salkeld. 

Bssay on the Acttou for Money had and rc> 
ce'ived. 

On the Law of Insnranccs, and on the Law of 
Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 

General View of the Decisions of Lord Mansfield 
in Civil Causes. 

Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, K(., on the Kc- 
vision of the Bankrupt Laws. 

M.Pothicr’s Treatise on the Law of Obligations. 

A Treatise on the Catholic Question. 

The Life of Pothier. 

Short as his residence here has been, the 
impression he has left on the minds of all 
for his great and remarfcable knowledge of 
the law, and for the uprightness and ability 
of his decisions, will be long felt, and his 

Toss be deeply and sincerely lanaented. 

JTom. Cour. 

ANDREW JUKES, ESQ., M.D. 

On the 10th Nov. 1821, died Andrew 
Jnke^. M.D., a Surgeon on the Bombay 


Establishment, bolding tlie ^pointment 
of Political Agent at Kishm, and em- 
picked on a special mission to the court of 
Per^a. Dr. Jukes was seized with a bi- 
lious fever at Meyah, near Isfalian, while 
on his journey towards Tehran, and died at 
the former city, after an illness of seven 
d^. The public services of Dr. Jukes 
m India commenced in 1798, and he was 
employed in the immediate line of his 
profession from that time until 1802, when 
he was placed in charge of the medical 
duties of the Residency at Bushire. Whilst 
in this situation, which be retained for 
many years, he applied himself to the 
study of the Persian and Arabic languages, 
with both of which he became familiarly 
acquainted, and especially with the former, 
which he spoke with elegance, and with a 
fluency which few Europeans have attained. 
His residence at Busbire enabled him also 
to improve those qualifications for diplo- 
matic employment, which led to his being 
afterwards selected for important political 
trusts. He accompanied Mr. Manesty to 
Tehran, in 1804; attended the Persian 
Ambassador, Mahomed Nubee Khan, to 
Calcutta, in 1 805 ; and, more recently, 
served with tlie embassies of Sir Harford 
Jones, and Sir John Malcolm, to the 
Court of Persia. In 1811, he proceeded 
to England, and during bis stay there 
cultivated an acquaintance with some of 
the roost distinguished philosophers of the 
age, and sought instruction in the sdiools 
of science with the ^doiu and emulation 
of a youtliful student. In the early part 
of 1815 he returned to Bombay, and re- 
sumed bis professional duties. He had 
attained the rank of Superintending Sur- 
geon when he was deputed, in 1819, on a 
Mission to the Iman of Muscat, pre- 
paratory to the expedition against the Joas- 
mee Pirates ; and the satisfactory manner 
in which he fulfilled that trust led probably 
to the more important employment of 
Envoy from this Government to the Court 
of P«^ia. The event which it has been 
our painful duty to notice, has derived 
Dr. Jukes of a part of that reputation 
which he must have aocjuired, had he ac- 
complished all the objects of his misson. 
The arrangements, however, which he ef- 
fected with the Government eff Shirahse 
terminateil succ^fully ; am! had not his 
zeal prompted him to pursue Ins journey 
® H 2 
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towards the capital^ for the confirmatioa public misfortune. He po^essed also a 
of his negotiations, through difficulties refined taste in poetry, music, and the fine 
and fatigues which his constitution was arts, and had applied himself with some 
unequal to sustain, there can be but little success to them all. In landscape drawing 
doubt that he would have brought them to mc^e e^ecially he displayed a considerable 
a conclusion most honourable to himself, genius, and frequently devoted his leisure 
and advantageous to the public interest. to the exercise of that accomplishment. 

The professional qualifications possessed As a member of society. Dr. Jukes was 
by Dr. Jukes were of the highest order, characterized by the highest sense of ho- 
Few men have brought to this country nour, and a manly spirit of independence ; 
more complete knowledge of the science in by a heart full of charity and benevolence ; 
all its branches, and none have been more by great sweetness and equality of temper ; 
indefatigable in submitting that knowledge by cheerfulness and gentleness of man> 
to the test of experience, or more assiduous mer, and by an ardent thirst for knowledge, 
in marking the improvements which have joined to the freest disposition to impart it. 
from time to time been effected by the It is perhaps superfiuous to add, that be 
exertions of others. But his manner, was a delightful companion, and that in 
whilst in attendance on the sick, were quite the more endearing relations of husband, 
characteristic, and could scarcely be ex- mid father, and friend, he possessed those 
celled. He was scrupulously minute in excellencies which almost necessarily result 
bis inquiries ; unsparing of his personal from so happy a combination of virtuous 
exertions ; bold and decisive in his prac- and agreeable qualities.— Cour, 
tice, and with these qualities were com- 

bined so much kindness and gentleness, MAJOR EDWARD ROUGHSEDGE. 

and such tender solicitude to relieve the Died, at Soanpore, sixty miles south of 
sufferings of his patient, and to dispel all Sumbhulpore, on the 13th of January 
unnecessary alarm, that he at once secured 1822, of a fever which had harassed him 
the confidence and affection of all who above three months, Major Edward Rough- 
experienced or witnessed his admirable sedge, of the 26th regt. N.I., late com- 
mmiagement. Nor was the exercise of his manding the Kamghur battalion, and 
profession limited to those whom public ageut to the Governor- General. Few men 
duty had placed under his charge ; it had, will be more generally or more justly re- 
in fact, no limits but those which time and gretted than this distinguished officer, of 
his own state of health imperiously pre- whom it may be said with entire justice, 
scribed. Prompted partly by benevolence, that he was an ornament alike of the ser- 
and partly by the desire to improve his vice to which he belonged, and of private 
knowledge by experience, he anxiously society. In public life, his undeviating 
sought opportunities of exercising his ta- rectitude of conduct secured to him the 
lenfcs, regardless of the difficulties that are approbation of Government, and the con- 
inseparable from medical practice amongst fidence and love of all in any way placed 
a prgudiced and slothful people. In under his control. Raised when a very 
scientific Information, he was distinguish- young man to the command of an impor- 
ed, even amongst the members of a pro- tant corps, and placed in a very responsible 
fession by which it is so generally cul- and confidential situation, frequently call- 
tivated. The sciences of Chemistry, Mi- ing for the exercise of extensive civil as 
neralogy, Geology and Botany, all fell well as military powers, he invariably con- 
withiu tiie range of his acquirements ; and ducted himself with wisdom, probity, and 
if he did not attain eminence in all, or humanity. In & long course of years, 
perhaps in any of them himself, he was so and amidst various clashing interests, and 
patient in his researches, so methcwlical in open and concealed enmities, be managed 
his habits, and so unreserved and faithful the affairs of tiie numerous small prin- 
in his communications, that he was an cipaliti^ on the south-west frontier with 
invaluable correspondent of those philo- approved integrity and judgment ; and in 
sopfaers, wbo have had more leisure, and the settlement of all their disputes, whe- 
fewer objects of research, and by whom ther arising amongst themselves or with 
his death cannot fail to be considered as a the Government, evinced a sound discre- 
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tioD, gieat personal purity, and the most 
even-handed justice. His affability with 
the natives, both high and low, his thorough 
knowledge of their customs and language, 
his undeviating kindliness of feeling, and 
attention to their prejudices, wishes, and 
interests, had gained him such an ascen- 
dancy over them, that his name was a 
password for every thing just and honour- 
able; and his order ranged undisputed 
over a tract of country extending several 
hundred miles, and comprising many dif- 
ferent tribes and classes of men. In 1813, 
when our provinces were threatened with 
an invasion by the Pindarees, he was en- 
trusted with the important post of defend- 
ing the frontier between the Soane and 
Cuttack ; and about three years ago the 
unlimited confidence which Government 
had long reposed in him was crowned, and 
the importance of his situation enhanced, 
by his nomination as political agent : an 
appointment, the duties of which he had, 
in fact, long virtually exercised. As a 
sol<Uer, Major Roiighsedge had frequent 
opportuniries of shewing that he combined 
all the principal virtues of military life; 
daring courage, intrepidity, utter careless- 
ness of self, kind consideration for his 
officers and men, protection of his friends, 
and clemency to his enemies. He suc- 
cessively subdued various refractory chiefs, 
without cruelty or oppression ; and on 
every occasmn shewed the utmost derire 
to avoid hostilities, and spare blood. 

In private life. Major Roughsedge was 
not less esrimable. His unsparing hos- 
pitality has been experienced, at one time 
or other, by half of his brother officers, 
and was indeed proverbial throughout In- 
dia. To the officers of his corps he so 
demeaned himself, that he was held by 
them in the light of an elder brother, 
rather than of a master or superior. He 
possessed great sweetness of disposition 
and amiability of temper; so that those 
who lived with him for yeare never saw 
him angry, or even ruffled, such was his 
amenity. His benevolence and munifi- 
cence might be termed princely, and yet 
so little conscious was he of their value, 
that he felt surprise, and even displeasure, 
if any covert act of his kindness were ac- 
cidentally mentioned before him. Id con- 
versation he was unassuming, amusing 
and instructive. He had carefully cul- 
tivated a naturally very superior under- 


standing by extenrive reading, and was 
full on almost every subject of informati<m. 
In ai^ument he was cl^r, acute and con- 
vincing ; and his repartees were lively and 
pointed, without being p^sonal or ill- 
natured. So much indeed of the true milk 
of hmnan kindness was mixed up with his 
nature, that the writer of these hasty lines, 
who had the happiness of knowing him 
well, firmly believes he scarce ever remem- 
bered an injury a few days after it had been 
committed, and never cherished enmity 
against a living being. That such a man 
should be untimely cut off &om his family, 
friends, and country, whilst in possession 
of station, fortune, high reputation, all 
tliat renders life valuable, is most afflict- 
ing ; and to%is friends would be scarce 
endurable, if the sad uncertainty of hu- 
man prospects and enjoyments did not 
daily teach them the bitter lesson of resig- 
nation.—* Ca/. Gov. Gaz. 

WILLIAM JACOB CRANSEV, ESQ. 

Died, onthe22dof August 1821, near 
Bytenzorg, in the Island of Java, William 
Jacob Cransen, Esq., a Dutch gentleman, 
who during a residence of many years in 
Java, Amboyna, &c. had filled the highest 
and most responsible offices of the Ne- 
therlands Government, and who on the 
conquest of Java by tlie English was ho- 
noured with a seat in our Council, which 
he held with credit to himself, and with 
satisfaction and advantage to his employers, 
until the close of the British Administra- 
tion in 1817. Mr. C. was a warm patriot; 
but when French principles and influence, 
prevailing in Holland, began to extend to 
the Dutch possessions abroad, he thou^t 
it right to retire as much as possible from 
public life, and live chiefly at his delight- 
ful country seats of Chinary and Ciceroa. 
Under such circumstances, while his love 
for and duty towards his country were 
unabated, he hailed the arrival of the 
English, for he believed that the Nether- 
land colonies, wrested from the French 
and retained by us, would, by some fa- 
vourable change of European politics, be 
restored to their former masters. He con- 
tinued to the last the firm and steady friend 
of the English, even when any connec- 
tion with them was well known to form a 
bar to all favour and employment with his 
own nation ; and accordingly, from the 
departure of the British Commissioners 
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tin tlM hour of ,!& deoA, be was tres^sd 
with the most mailed and unmerited 
neglect. Mr. C. was endowed with an 
excellent understanding, and a cheerful 
happy disposition, pleasing manner and 
address, and an heroic spirit. The writer 
of this humble tribute has often partaken 


of his munificent ho^itali^, and ebjoyed 
Ills amusii^ conversation, and he is con- 
vinced that every Engliriiman who was 
equally well acquainted with the subject of 
this obituary record, will join with him 
in deeply regretting the death of Mr. 
Cransen. — Cal. Jour. 


CHINESE MISCELLANEA. 


New Emprees of China. — Peking, Jan. 
7, 1821. — His Imperial Majesty has de- 
clared, in obedience to bis mother’s com- 
mands, bis purpose to place Tun-kea-sbe, 
whom His Majesty espoused on the demise 
of his wife, on the Imperial throne, as bis 
consort, trith the title of Empress Queen. 

Fokeen. — Duke Ho is appointed to pro- 
ceed to Fokeen province, to the office of 
Commandant of the garrison at Fuh- 
cbow, the metropolis of that province. 

Bevenue. — The Hoppo of Canton pro- 
vince is commanded to send two hundred 
dnmnd taels to Hoo-pih province : a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand to Hoo-nan, and 
four hundred and ten thousand to Kwi- 
chow province. 

Sorrid Occurrences in Canton Province. 
—A person, named Hwangchangching, 
has come to the capital, from Canton Pro- 
vince, for the pmpose of laying before the 
Emperor a case of the most extraordinary 
atrocity. The petitioner states that he be- 
long to Cbaou-chou, about two hundred 
miles to the eastward of Canton city. His 
kindred having fqur years ago refused to 
assist two other clans in that neighbour- 
hood to fight in their feuds, has, during 
four years, suffered the most shocking 
cruelties. Ten persons have been killed, 
and twenty men and women taken cap- 
tives, who have had their eyes dug out, 
riirir ears cut off^ their feet maimed, and 
so rendered useless for life. Thirty houses 
have been laid in ruins, and three hun- 
dred acres of land seized upon. Ten 
thousand taels of money have been plun- 
dered; temples of ancestors have been 
thrown down ; graves dug open ; dykes 
thrown down, and water cut off from the 
fields. These occurrences have been stated 
to superior and inferior officers of govern^ 
ment thirty or forty times. Hie military 
have come to seize the oflenders four times, , 
but have effected nothing, which has in- 
creased the contempt of the laws on the 


part of the perpetrators of these cruelties ; 
and recently they have associated them- 
selves with eight other leaders, who have 
organized the whole body into the four 
bands, and have taken solemn oaths of 
attachment over slain victims. Four of 
the leaders are called kings. 

The Viceroy has ofifered a reward of a 
thousand pieces of gold to any one who 
riiall apprehend these persons ; but for the 
ten murders committed, not one person 
has forfeited his life to tlie laws. “ I have 
come,” added the petitioner, “ a distance 
of ten thousand le, to lay the case before 
the supreme authority. ” He has been re- 
manded back to Canton, to the Viceroy 
and Foo-yuen, that the case may be 
examined into. 

The Army.— An inferior military officer 
of Kwang-se province having been dis- 
missed from the service, in consequence 
of the representation of a superior officer, 
and having subsequently suffered much 
distress, in a fit of revenge killed the fa- 
ther of his supposed enemy. The Viceroy 
of Canton is commanded to execute him 
immediately. 

A Canton Death.— The Viceroy’s son- 
in-law, a youth of nineteen years of age, 
married about ten months ago, died of a 
fever on the evening of the 12th instant. 

A Statesman who dares to speak the truth 
removed from Court. — Peking, Jan.'l, 
1821. — Two days ago, Sung-ta-jin was 
appointed to fill the office of Too-tung, or 
Adjutant- General at Je-ho, after having 
officiated as Tso-too-yu-she, by the side of 
the new sovereign, upwards of a month. 

On his being sent from court to Je-ho, a 
privy counsellor, named Koo-sbun, wrote 
officially to the Emperor, tffiirming that 
Sung-ta-jin ought to be about his Ma- 
jesty’s person, and stating, in very plain 
language, that Snng’s being sent away 
augured very unfovonrably of his- Ma- 
jesty’s love of upright men, who dared -to 
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Femonstrate with him, and risk his -dis. rooms, where he committed ah act of 
pleasure opposing him in council wken violeuce on her person, Hie child was 
they thought him wrong. He declares by her mother overheard to say, sometime 
that Sung-ta-jin is the delight of the court afler this, in a dream, that she wished to 
and of the country ; and his late promo- die ; and on being questioned why she said 
tion, on the accession of Taou-kwang, so, she told the tale, and that night hanged 
gave the utmost satisfaction to every herself. Her father prosecuted the King, 
body, &c. who confessed that, in a moment of folly. 

The Emperor, instead of being con- he had acted irregular, 
vinced by Koo-shun, is greatly displeased The Court was at a loss what punishment 
with the statement, calls it, “ bold, blun- to award. In common cases, such a crime 
dering, and monstrous nonsense ; talking was by law to be punished with death j 
at random, and slanderous in the extreme,” but the child, Yin-kih, was a domestic 
both as it regards the Emperor himself slave, which required mitigation of punish- 
and the rest of his courtiers, as if they all, ment. Transportation to the frontier was 
with die exception of Sung alone, were the next punishment ; but the King was 
fawning sycophants. His Majesty de- of the Imperial kindred, and could not 
dares his willingness to let his statesmen be sent away ; therefore they determined 
talk : if he likes their opinion, he will to deprive him of his royal title, and con- 
adopt it ; if not, he will lay it aside, and fine him to a solitary house three years, 
take no more notice of it ; but his pre- and then liberate him, 
rogative of appointing whom he pleases. The Kings and Nobles who sat on the 
and to where he pleases, he will not suffer trial recommend m the Emperor to confer 
to be interfered with, and therefore he has on the deceased Yin-kih a triumphal arch 
commanded Koo-shun to be subjected to to her honour, and thus “ to soothe her 
a very severe inquiry by the appropriate soul in Hades.” 

Board, in order that he may be punished Armour. — The Chinese tomo-hawk ex- 

for his presumption : for this presumptuous ercise having been of late laid aside in the 
spirit must not be encouraged. army, is, in the opinion of his present 

A CivU Apimntment. — Q.uang-ta-jin, Majesty, an error, and therefore he has 
who conducted Lord Amherst’s Embassy, restored it. 

is appointed to be Judge of Peking pro- Funeral Wahes. — His Majesty has pub- 
vince. lished an edict against wakes and meny- 

Semission of Taxes. — Shan-tung pro- makings at funerals, which are common on 
vince has suffered much from the severity the death of old people who have died full of 
of the winter, which has induced a remis- years. All plays, or theatrical exhibitions, 
sion of the land tax in several districts, and expensive entertainments, whether at 
and the yellow river in Hoo-nan province marriages orfunerals, he greatly disapproves 
had nearly overflown its banks. Jhe ca- of, and commands that their number and 
lamity was most imminent, but did not frequency be diminished. Economy and 
actually take place, for which the Emperor simplicity are what his fathers valued, and 
expresses his gratitude to the azure heavens, what he wishes to prevail amongst his 
Commission of a Rape by the Emperors people. 

Uncle. — An uncle of the Emperor, an A Powder Manufactory blown up. — The 
hereditary King, called Yu-tsin-wang, Governor of Fokeen province has reported 
whilst in mourning for the late Emperor to court the blowing up of a powder manu- 
Kea-king, committed a rape on the person factory under his government, by which 
of a servant girl ,of the age of thirteen, thirty men were killed and forty wounded •. 
who belonged to his palace. He was tried several houses also were destroyed by the 
by the Kings and Nobles of the Imperial explosion. If, as usual, only one-third of 
house, and fbund guilty. The report of the mischief done be stated, it appears to 
the proceedings appears in the Peking have been a shocking catastrophe. 

Gazette. The child would not submit to Banditti at Whampoa. — Canton, March 
die brntaUty of the old man at first; for 24, 1821. — ITie daily paper states that a 
which he caused her to be chastised by numerous banditti, armed with weapons, 
slapping the face, and a few days afler on the 20th instant, made an open attack, 
ordered her to be brought by force to his in Whampoa district, on the riiops of a 
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pawnbrok^ and of a money-change, 
both of wbidi they plundered. The pawn> 
broker, in endeavounng to defend his pro- 
perty, was killed, and three other men 
wounded. On the report of Wang, the 
local magistrate, coining before his £x» 


cellency die Ghiremor- General, two. hun- 
dred of the military and one hundred 
police officers were immediately dispatched 
to effect the seizure of the culprits. — Indo* 
Chinese Gleaner, 


ISLAND OF JOANNAH. 


Joakkah, one of the Comora Islands, 
is situated in lat, 12. 5. S., long. 45. 40.E- 
We cast anchor in the roads there on the 
4th of June (a day which will long be 
held sacred by every patriot), and had 
soon the pleasure of seeing at least twenty 
canoes making off for us : they were 
filled with natives, who, by their kindness 
as well as language, proved that they in 
some degree merited their proudest title, 
“ Brother Englishman !” The canoes ex- 
cited a good deal of interest, being each 
merely the trunk of a tree hollowed out, 
and kept upright in the water by a sort of 
cross-bar which projects three or four feet 
on the side of the boat, and touches the 
water, thereby keeping the frail machine 
in equilibrio, while it is propelled by oars 
or paddles of a long narrow shape, resem- 
bling egg-spoons. The dress of the rowers 
is very scanty, while that of the chiefs is 
of all the colours of the rainbow, and 
every fashion which has been introduced 
ance die days of Elizabeth. English 
clothes have ever been esteemed a rarity, 
and it is no uncommon thing to see the 
lefr-off coat of a British soldier or sailor 
upon the back of a right honourable ! 
Ibeir titles are purely English, and have 
been bestowed by such gentlemen as whim 
or good-humour prompted : at home 
A Prince can make a belted Knight, 

A Marquis, Duke, and a* tiiat.’* 

But here the kingly prerogative is assumed 
by humbler hands ! It was really amusing 
to see the Prince of Wales, my Lord 
Raudon, Lord Rodney, and Rear Admiral 
Blanket selling fruit, or bartering it for 
old shoes, coloured cotton handkerchiefs, 
needles, pins, or penknives ; in dioit, 
drigm'ng even to solicit the washing of 
dirty linen ! 

The Island, as it appeared from the 
ship, was beautifiil in the extreme, and 
Dr, G— — and myself were in conse- 
quence determined to view a little of the 
interior. In the morning, therefore, we 


set out, attended by our respective guides, 
each with a ‘‘ nock ’* in hand, hoping to 
do much execution. Before ten o’clock 
we killed several guinea-fowls, ringdoves, 
parrots, and magpies ; and as the sun be- 
came powerful, we retired to the beach, 
with the intention of proceeding to the 
town under the friendly shade of an um- 
brella. Little were w e aw'are of the ho- 
nour that awaited us ! we had the felicity 
of being introduced to majesty itself! 
While ranging about from house to house, 
Rear-Admiral Blanket came up to us, 
** joy sparkling in his dark countenance,” 
and said that he was commissioned by the 
King to solicit the honour of a visit ! Our 
own comfort required a change of dress ; 
but this we were told should be overlook- 
ed, as the King would value the visit more 
if made at the time he required it : to the 
palace, therefore, we proceeded, and were 
soon admitted into the audience chamber, 
to which we ascended by a long narrow 
and dark staircase, the apar^ent might 
be twenty feet in length, by about fifteen 
in breadth, with the throne at the furthest 
end elevated about four or five feet, and 
with seats opposite to and on each side of 
it, covered with crimson silk. We waited 
at least a quarter of an hour before the 
King arrived ; but our impatience was 
rendered tolerable by the fanning which 
we received from hand-punkahs, dexte- 
rously used even by the lords in waiting, 
and above all by the antique gestures of 
one or two women, who appeared to steal 
a sight of us from a sort of half enclosed 
verandah raised immediately behind the 
throne. They crept on all fours ; appear- 
ed timid, yet curious, anxious to see, and 
yet afraid of being seen. The King him- 
self at last appeared : a man of about forty 
or forty-five, rather inclining to corpu- 
lency, very black, and with very dim weak 
eyes ; bis countenance is far from beau- 
tiful, yet there is an expression in it which 
indicates much mildness and benevolence. 



Island of 

His Majesty received us most graciously, 
snd said, in broken English, and also 
through the medium of his interpreter, 
that he was glad to see any of our nation 
at Joannah. He inquired particularly after 
the King “ George and as a proof of 
the love he bore him, we had an entertain- 
ment, which consisted of oranges, sweet 
limes, eggs, tea, milk, cocoanut-water, 
tamarinds, and many more good things, 
of all of w hich we were hospitably urged 
to partake, the King himself saying, “ My 
ho use is year’s, all I have your’s ! ask 
what you want, you shall then have !*’ The 
good man complained of sickness, which 
the doctor promised to remove by a draught, 
which was afterwards sent from the ship. 
The King’s son too was also sick, so the 
doctor proceeded to his residence, leaving 
me with the sable monarch and his at- 
tendants : my faithful shooting guide, 

Cid Abdallah,” standing behind me 
with my favourite Nock.” It appeared 
to be the etiquette that the meanest person 
should have access to the room where the 
King sat, but those nobles who were 
admitted to a nearer approach, seemed 
duly to appreciate the honour, and in kneel- 
ing attitude received the commands of 
the Sovereign. In the antichamber of the 
King, English muskets were displayed, 
and on his social board, English china, 
and even English plate appeared. A book 
is kept, in which many acts of kindness 
and humanity, extended to those w'^ho had 
been shipwrecked or cast away on the 
island, are faithfully recorded, and none 
more so than one furnished by the captain 
of the Admiral Gambier. His Majesty 
was clothed in a light body dress of silk ; a 
loose robe of crimson sattin, bordered with 
gold lace (which his attendants took care 
to display) hung over his shoulders, and 
on his head he wore a rude sort of co- 
ronet, ornamented with emerald and topaz ; 
ou his feet he wore sandals, and by his 
side hung a large tulwar, the hilt of which 
was adorned with similar ornaments as 
the crown. The King seemed to value 
coloured handkerchiefs, and said his ladies 
esteemed sweet-smelling oils ; both of 
which articles were presented to him- 
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There we no adders on the island; it 
abounds witli the most delicious fruits, 
which grow spontaneously. The land is 
very high, one mountain rising above ano, 
iher, like seats in a well arranged gallery, 
while the vales are clothed with every 
thing to please the taste and charm the 
sight. The town is a miserable one, and 
the houses (with the exception of one or 
two w'liich are built of stone) composed 
entirely of such materials ” as our In- 
dian villages ; there is a fort too, but I 
rather tliink its situation only can be boast- 
ed of. The inhabitants are all Maho- 
metans, and go to mosque regularly. They 
are allowed many wives, and are exceed- 
ingly jealous of them. Both men and 
women stain their teeth yellow with the 
henna plant, and the toe-nails of many of 
them are painted red. The idea of a devil 
or evil spirit is perfectly familiar to them, 
and from what I could collect, they seem 
to think him an enormous fish, that pounces 
upon his prey from the depths of the sea, 
spouting fire from his nostrils as he ap- 
proaches his victim. As a place of re- 
freshment for shipping, it is highly to be 
praised; there are no harbour dues, and 
pravisions may be obtained at nearly the 
following prices : 

A bullock, four dollars. 

A fine kid, half a dollar. 

A dozen small but excellent fowls, one 
dollar. 

While fruit can be bought for the merest 
trifle ! 

Two of the Chiefs have visited Calcutta, 
and seem to retain a grateful recollection of 
their visit, and of the kindness shewn them 
by our illustrious Governor. There is little 
or no trade carried on at Joannah, their 
farthest trips by sea being only to Ma- 
dagascar and Mohilla, from which latter 
place they procure some cloth and rice in 
exchange for molasses. Next to the bles- 
sings of religion, perhaps no greater 
blessing could be conferred upon tbis 
people than small presents of powder and 
shot, implements of husbandry, and, above 
all, a proper press for squeezing the sugar- 
cane, which here flourishes in great beauty. 
— /nd. Ga&, 
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INHABITANTS OF RAJEMAHAUL HILLS. 


Sketch of the Religion, Customs, ^ c. of the 
Inhabitants of the Hills in the neighbour-^ 
hood of Rajemahaul, supposed to be the 
Aborigifies of the Loio Counfrp, but 
driven to the Hills bp the Hindoos, who 
suppose themselves to have come orl^nallp 
from the N'orth. 

These people offer up propitiatory sa- 
crifices to many inferior gods, but look 
upon them as only a medium of adoration 
to Bedoo Gossaiah, which in the Hill lan- 
guage signifies “Great God.’* They pay 
no sort of veneration to the cow. They 
believe in transmigration, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments. God 
may order a soul to transmigrate into a 
brute, or into a vegetable ; but this is for 
crimes committed when in the human 
body. Sometimes, as a reward for a well 
spent life, a soul is sent back to earth to in- 
habit the body of some great or rich man, 
that it may enjoy all the good things of 
this life, previous to entering into ever- 
lasting bliss. Having no knowledge of 
letters, they have every thing handed down 
by tradition. They say the great God 
made the earth, and all which it contains ; 
even the inferior gods are created beings, 
having their several charges on earth as- 
signed them. They say seven brothers 
were sent from heaven to people the earth, 
but no mention is made of the ladies of 
the family; they give themselves the credit 
of being the descendants of the elder bro- 
ther. Shortly after their arrival on earth, 
they were ordered to separate ; but pre- 
vious to their doing so, each brother got a 
part of every kind of food ; they aud their 
descendants were permitted to eat upon a 
xtew dish, except the elder brother, who 
presented a dirty dish for his portion : for 
this he was sent to live in the hills, se- 
parate. However (like the sixth brother, 
from whom the Europeans are descended), 
their progenitor received a portion of every 
different kind of food upon his dish ; so 
that they may eat whatever is not of a 
poisonous quality. By their religious pre- 
cepts they are enjoined not to injure their 
neighbour; neither abuse, beat, nor kill 
any one, nor steal, nor quarrel. Tliey 
must give to the poor, and pay strict ob- 
servance to the festivals ; but, above all 
things, praise the great God morning and 


evening. It is a maxim with them, mock 
not the blind nor the lame, or God will 
certainly punish you. Hogs’ blood, when 
properly applied, answers all the purposes 
of holy water, cleansing from all sin. 
Whoever is killed in battle, enters heaven 
without delay. If a person is killed by a 
tiger, his nearest relations must revenge 
his death by killing one of these animals : 
at otlier times they are not willing to kill 
them, unless they dream of doing it first. 
The Hemauno, or dreamer, is more of the 
Seer than Priest. When the Highlanders 
are sick, or in any other trouble, they 
consult the Hemauno, at the same time 
making him a present; and the next 
morning he informs them of the result of 
his real or pretended dreams on the sub- 
ject, He informs them what God they 
have offended, and what they must do to 
be forgiven ; a sacrifice and feast, more or 
less expensive, are generally what he en- 
joins. On occasions when prayers are 
offered up, some wise man is pitched upon 
for doing so, not the Hemauno. A person 
w’ishing to become a Hemauno, must ser\’e 
a noviciate, living alone in the woods 
fasting, sacrificing cocks. Sec, ; he is sup- 
posed in this state to bold communication 
with the rural gods, evil spirits, and wild 
beasts, without receiving any hurt from 
them. 

There are no images to be found amongst 
the Hill people, but they set up a black 
stone which is found in the hills, by way 
of an altar, and before it all sacrifices are 
made, and blood sprinkled upon it: it is 
named Rurey. 

The Chitariah festival is the greatest ; 
but being a very expensive one, it is only 
held on great occasions. A very large 
quantity of buffaloes, hogs, fowls, grain, 
flour and spirits is required, and it ou^ht 
to last five days. The commandant of the 
corps of Hill Rangers, when on leave of 
absence last year, held this festival, which 
cost him two hundred and fifty rupees, 
being equal to his pay for five months. 
The holding such a festival generally 
causes great sickness, and often many 
deaths, arising from the dissipation con- 
sequent upon it. The meat of the sa- 
crifice is always eaten, and the Mudjeeah 
or chief of the village receives a certain 
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proportion of it fur himself and family- 
•The Qiitanah is the only festival in which 
the women are permitted to join ; but they 
are required to ofi’er up prayer and praises 
to the great God, morning and evening ; 
^ould they neglect to do tliis, they must 
sacrifice a fowl. It is, according to their 
idea, a greater sin in a woman to conceal a 
crime than to commit one. If riots hap- 
pen at a merry meeting, the women are 
always at the bottom of them. Chalnad is 
the name of the god or genius who pre- 
sides over the village ; Dewaney Gosaiah 
is the household God ; Kull Gosaiah is the 
god of agriculture ; Pow Gosaiah is the 
god invoked for the protection of those 
proceeding on journies ; and to him a 
young man makes the first sacrifice that 
he is permitted to off'er up. Before pro- 
ceeding to plant the grain, the farmer calls 
the IVludjeeah and the Deroauno : these 
three, facing the middle supporter, or roof 
tree of the house, offer up prayers for the 
w'elfare of the family, and for a plentiful 
harvest j at the same time throwing a little 
of the meat and drink, provided for the 
feast, on the ground. This feast appears 
to be in honour of the agricultural and 
household gods. These Highlanders never 
eat or drink, even a little water, without 
first making a libation and uttering a few 
words of thanks. When a man is on the 
point of holding a festival, he sends round 
a messenger to all whom he wishes to in- 
vite : the messenger merely names his em- 
ployer, and shews a cord, on which there 
is a knot for every day that intervenes be- 
fore the festival commences. They never 
eat of the new grain until a festival of 
tlianksgiving is held, and sacrifice made 
to the god of agriculture ; on which oc- 
casion they send to every house in the 
village a little of the produce of their 
harvest. TTiey are very ardent lovers! 
have their moon-light meetings, love-gifts, 
and all the other accompaniments of a 
real Highland courtship ! It would appear 
that a girl is always consulted regarding 
her disposal in marriage. Polygamy is 
allowed ; a man may have as many wives 
as he can find the means of defraying the 
expenses of the wedding feasts and pre- 
sents to the parents of the ladies : they 
seldom, however, have more than one wife. 
If a woman dies, the husband cannot take 
unto himself another wife for a year and 
a day ; for as a sacrifice is made, and 


prayers are offered tip for the welfare of a 
soul, on the first day of the thirteenth 
moon, reckoning from the lime it left 
body, the husband of the deceased cannot 
take unto himself anotlier until that sa- 
crifice has been made. \\ hen the fortunate 
day for a marriage taking place has been 
determined upon, the company assemble 
at the house of the bride’s father, and feast 
at the expense of the bridegroom ; the 
bride’s father then takes her by the hand, 
and giving it to the bridegroom, enjoins 
him to use his daughter well, and in par- 
ticular not to beat her, unless she deser>’es 
it, &c. Tlie bridegroom dips the little 
finger of his right hand into red paint, 
and marks the bride’s forehead with it : 
he then links his little finger into her s, 
and conducts her to his house. When five 
days have expired, they return to the ha- 
bitation of the bride’s father, and feast as 
long as the victuals and drink last. A 
w'idow may marry on receiving the con- 
sent of her parents and of her deceased 
husband’s relations : she may marry the 
younger brother of her deceased husband, 
or any nephews by the brother’s side : the 
red paint is not used on her second mar- 
riage. 

They have a strong belief in witchcraft, 
and have several kinds of ordeals, which 
they make those suspected of the black 
art pass through ; such as touching red hot 
iron with the tongue, and calling on Bir- 
mab, the god of fire, to protect them, if 
not guilty. Hie body of a person who 
dies of the small-pox is not buried, but 
exposed in the jungles, covered with 
leaves ; the body of a person dying of the 
dropsy is thrown into the river ; their 
idea is, that if they buried them, the 
disease would continue in the village and 
carry off others. Tlie body of a Demauno 
is not buried, but exposed in the jungle, 
as be becomes an evil spirit at his death ; if 
the body were buried in the usual manner, 
he would haunt his village, but by serving 
him this trick, he is obfiged to play the 
devil in the woods only. He is not per- 
mitted to eat cow’s flesh when alive, nor is 
it allowed to be eaten at his funeral feast. 
The bodies of all other persons are buried 
in the common way, in a bed of grass 
covered with earth and stones, the head to 
the north. A Chief is buried lying on a 
small couch, and a piece of silk spread 
over his grave, the place being built round 
o I o 
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with stones. If the friends of any other 
person, deceased, wish to bury the body in 
state, they must pay the Mudjeeah for 
leave to do so. When a person is killed 
by a tiger, his friends collect at the spot^ 
gather his remains, and sacrifice a goat ; 
on which occasion the Demauno pretends 
to be and acts the part of a tiger, &c. 

£acb village or hill has its Mudjeeah : 
he is the proprietor of the soil and head of 
the village, having two or three officers 
under him ; his revenue arises from a cer- 
tain proportion of the fH-cduce of the cul- 
tivated lands, and joints of beasts offered 
up as sacrifices to the gods^ also a trifie in 
fees, on the settlement of disputes among 
his vassals. There are also Mudjeeahs of 
districts : they have no revenue from any 
of the lands, except the village, their own 
immediate property ; but they receive cer- 
tain fees in the settlement of disputes be- 
tween inhabitants of different villages 
within their respective districts, or from 
appeals made against the decision of village 
courts ; the superior chiefs have deputies 
to assist them in the business of their 
districts. 

Before their treaty with the British Go- 
vernment took place, the chiefs of districts 
were in the habit of calling assemblies of 
the inferior or village chiefs, for the purpose 
of consulting on affairs of state. Some- 
times in these meetings they agreed to 
make war on some other hill-district, for 
even they had wars about trifies ; and at 
other times they proposed to make an in- 
road into the low country, for the purpose 
of plunder. Any Chief who gave bis vote 
against the measure, could not be com- 
pelled to take the field. The vassals are 
perfectly free : they may leave the lands of 
one Chief, and become the tenants and 
vassals of another, whenever it suits their 
convenience. If a Chief should happen to 
strike his vassal, he lays his complaint be- 
fore the Mudjeeah’s officers and an assem- 
bly of elders : these examine into the 
complaint, and the Chief is obliged to 
make amends by an apology or present. If 
the Mudjeeah has a son, he must succeed 
to all the landed property, and half the 
moveable property of his father ; a daugh- 
ter cannot succeed. In default of a male 
issue, a brother or nephew by the brother's 
Bide succeeds. If there is only one son, 
althou^ an ideot, he must succeed j if he 
is not capable of managing his own affairs, 


a regent is appointed. If a Mudjeeah has 
more sons than one, be may call his vas- 
sals together before his death, and name any 
one of them he thinks proper for his suc- 
cessor. 

The mountaineers are very particular re- 
garding their hunting laws. When a hunt- 
ing party arrives on the ground where 
they propose commencing their sport, one 
of them is fixed on by lot, who is to 
officiate as priest to Atgba (the god of 
hunting) for the day. Some of them then 
place themselves on the skirts of the jungle 
or cover with their bows and poisoned 
arrows ; others enter and turn out the 
^une : if they kill any large animal, such 
as a deer or hog, the priest of the day 
breaks an egg on the tooth of the animal, 
and throws the contents on its head, at the 
same time offering up thanks to the god 
Atgba. Part of the flesh round the arrow 
is then cut off*, to prevent the poison in- 
fecting the carcase ; the head, tail, and 
flesh on the inside of the loins are then cut 
off*, to be eaten by the party ; the women 
are not permitted to eat of those parts. 
One hind-quarter is given to the acting 
priest of the day, the remainder is equally 
divided among the party. When the bim- 
ters have feasted on the sacred pieces, the 
person whose shaft killed the game sa- 
crifices a fowl to Atgba, sprinkling the 
blood on the teeth of the game killed, and 
on his bows and arrows, the whole party 
offering up prayers. A sportsman who 
goes out alone keeps half of the game 
killed by him, and divides the rest in cer- 
tain proportions with the Mudjeeah and 
other inhabitants of the village. Any per- 
son picking up game which another had 
killed, with the intemdon of keeping it, is 
liable to a fine or some other punishment. 
They set a great value on hunting dogs, 
although those they have are very indif- 
ferent: any person killing one of them is 
severely fined. They appear to think that 
cats are somehow or other connected with 
evil spirits ; they are averse to kill them, 
but if they do so, they call together the 
boys of the village, and distribute salt 
among them, for the purpose of averting 
any evil which might arise from their hav- 
ing done so. Tlie vassals pay very great 
respect to their chief ; they never sit down 
in his presence, unless he is at the trouble 
of desiring them to do so several times. 
The rides of hospitality are strictly ob- 
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served : they will on no account refuse 
food and shelter to the stranger. Their 
reganl for truth and honour surpasses that 
of any people I have ever read of ; this is 
most wonderful, considering they are sur- 
rounded on all sides by people who are 
quite the reverse in those respects. 

There are no manufactories introduced 
into the hills, although it is now upwards 
of forty years since the inhabitants have 
been taken under the protection of the 
British Government : they do not even at- 
tempt to make iron heads for their arrows. 
The only articles they bring to market in 
the low country, are Hindoostanee bed- 
steads, light wood, charcoal, small bam- 
boos, small quantities of cotton, plantains, 
mangoes, sweet potatoes, and honey. Their 
mode of cultivation is very rude, few of 
them having any other instrument than a 
sharp wooden pin, with which they make 
holes, and put four or five grains into each : 
the women have the greatest part of this 
labour, but it is by no means very severe. 
It is a mistake in people supposing that the 
women are oppressed ; the toils of cultiva> 
tion are nothing to what the men undergo 
in the chase ; the women are better treat- 
ed, and have a greater degree of freedom 
than any class of females in the country. 
TheHill-men shew the greatest attachment 
for their wives and children^ and carefully 
nurse them in sickness, spending alt they 
have on sacrifices and charms for their re- 
covery, and always manifest the greatest 
afBiction when a death happens in their 
family. The grain produced in the hills 
is for the most part the same as in the low 
country. The TakuUoo, or Indian corn, is 
superior to that which grows in the plains, 
and is the chief food of the Highlanders ; 
in plentiful seasons it costs from six to 
eight annas per maund (that is, twelve or 
fifteen pence for thirty pounds). There are 
several species of trees and shrubs in the 
hills, which are not seen in the plains; 
also two species of deer, one very large, 
named Mauk; one very small, named 
Illanoo. Since the engagements entered 
into by the Mudjeeabs with the British 
Government, all crimes of a capital nature 
committed by Hill-men, are tried in the 
presence of the European Judge of the 
district, by an assembly consisting of the 
superior Mudjeeah and their deputies. 
The proceedings of these courts are as 
follow : 


The Members of the Court are first 
sworn. A Hill-man lays a little salt on 
the blade of a sword, or broad head of an 
arrow, and says, ‘‘ if you decide contrary 
to your judgment, may that salt be your 
death ; may it rot your bowels, &c.* The 
person swearing repeats after him. The 
part of the blade where the salt is, is then 
applied to the under lip of the man taking 
the oath, and a little water poured on it 
to wash it into his* mouth. On common 
occasions two arrows are placed on the 
ground, the point of one being up and 
fixed in the notch of the other ; the person 
taking the oath lays hold of the point with 
the fore-finger and thumb of his right hand, 
and repeats the oatli of not deciding con- 
trary to his judgment, A thousand people 
may be sworn at once, by taking bedd of 
each other’s hands, and one holding the 
point of the arrow, sword, or dirk. All 
these different methods they appear to 
think equally binding. After swearing in 
the members of the Court, the chaige 
against the prisoner is read, and he is 
asked if he is guilty ; when, in general, 
he not only confesses his crime, but states 
all the circumstances attending it, esteem- 
ing it a great aggravation to conceal any 
part of his guilt. At times they refuse to 
speak when called on to plead. A Hill- 
man convicted of telling a lie is never 
afterwards believed, and is rendered unfit to 
sit in any Court, or to bear evidence in any 
cause. But peijury is a crime of the 
blackest die : nothing but the peijurer 
making a number of sacrifices, which few 
can afford, or putting an end to his exist- 
ence with his own hand, can wipe away 
the disgrace to himself and relations. Tho 
bow and arrow is nearly the sole weapon 
of the Hill-men, a few have spears, swords, 
and matchlocks. They always use the 
poisoned arrow in hunting, but never in 
war ; to do so is .considered a great crime. 
The gum with which they poison their 
arrows is purchased from the inhabitants 
of the hills to the northward of the Ganges, 
Tliere appear to be few instances of lon- 
gevity among them ; they are subject to 
scorbutic disorders, which, falling on the 

* This form of delivering testimony bears a 
remarkable resemblance to the Mosaic trial of 
Jealousy.— See aVumbers, c/wp. v. Passim. 

Verse 2^2. And this water that causeth the curse 
shall go into thy bo»eU, to make thy belly to 
swell, and thy thigh to rot j and the women shall 
say. Amen, Amen. 
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lungs, produce consumption, of which 
complaint many die. They have frequently 
severe fevers, but these, for the most part, 
ari^ from indulging in spirituous liquors 
to excess : a vice promoted by their De- 
maunos enjoining a free use of it at all 
festivals, and certainly these dreaming 
gentlemen practise what they preach, be- 
ing in a constant state of intoxication. 

The Hill people are of a cheerful dis- 
position, and fond of glancing and sing- 
ing j but being extremely modest, are not 
fond of exhibiting before strangers. They 
enjoy European music. 

The Rajemaliaul Hills were never con- 
quered by tlie Mahomedans, nor in any 
way subject to the Mogul Government. 
When tliat Government became weakened, 
and every petty Zemindar was at war witli 
his neighbour, those in the vicinity of 
the hills often hired the Higlilanders as 
auxiliaries. Some of the Zemindars cut 
off several Hill Chiefs by treachery’, and 
brought on a temble retaliation : the 
Highlanders attacked and burned the vil- 
lages in the low country, and put the men 
to the sword} but never made prisoners of 
the females, or harmed them in any way. 
On these occasions they acquired a pro- 
digious booty in cattle and grain. Even 
after the low country came under the 
British rule, a clan from the hills was once 
known to make a descent into the plains 
pn one side of the range of hills, and in a 
single night they carried off eight or nine 
hundred head of cattle, and deli vered them to 
the inhabitants on the other side, who had 
previously paid the money for them. Those 
descents were always made during the 
night, and carried on with the greatest 
energy and secresy, and seldom with any 
coQs^r^le loss to themselves } the low- 
landers, although better armed, having 
the. greatest dread of them, made but small 
resistance. 

With a view to put a stop to these pre- 
datory excursions, in the year 1 777 a corps 
of Light Infantry was sent against them, 
under the command of Captain Brook. 
After trying their strength with him, and 
finding themselves unfit to contend with 
disciplined troops, the Chiefs consented to 
come to him, and received a feast and 
presents. They agreed to remain quiet, 
and most of them near the Ganges kept 
their word. Before this time the high road 


through the hills leading from Bengal to 
the Upper Provinces was impassable to all 
except troops, and no boat durst remain 
for the night on the south side of the 
Ganges, where it runs in the neighbour- 
hood of the hills. A Captain Brown was 
about that time appointed Collector, Judge, 
and Commanding Officer in the whole 
range of Hills, and raatle further progress 
in conciliating the natives. In the year 
1780 Mr. Cleveland, Collector and Judge 
of Bhaugulpore, proposed to the Hon, 
Warren Hastings, then Governor- General, 
to conclude a treaty w'ith specific Chiefs of 
the Hills, the conditions of which were : 
they were to preserve the peace, and each 
furnish a recruit, for the purpose of form- 
ing a corps of Archers for the Company’s 
service ; in consideration of their agreeing 
to this, they were to receive from Govern- 
ment certain pensions. The treaty was 
finally concluded in February 1781, and is 
as follows : 

1st. The Cliiefs of Districts and their 
deputies receive pensions of ten and three 
rupees per mensem ; and, in return, are 
answerable for the peace of their respective 
districts, and assemble at Bhaugulpore 
twice a year, for the purpose of trying all 
Hill people accused of capital offences. 

2d. Tlie Chiefs of villages, who furnish 
a recruit for the corps of Hill Rangers, 
formerly the Archers, receive two rupees 
per mensem. 

There has been nothing done towards 
civilizing this helpless people, since the 
days of Mr. Cleveland ; he was a friend 
and father to them ; but death deprived 
them of him before he could carry his 
plans for their welfare into execution : they 
DOW worship liim as a demi-god. 

Let proper measures be adopted and 
proper people employed to carry the plan of 
civilization into execution. Let agriculture 
be encouraged in the hills; part of the 
youths instructed in trades ; manufactories 
promoted, and schools established ; and in 
place of upwards of one hundred thousand 
wretched savages, residing in the heart of 
our territory, in less than forty years we shall 
find in their place double that number of 
valuable and industrious Christian sub- 
jects, firmly attached to our Government, 
and always in readiness to step forward 
as its defenders. — Ind, Gaz* 
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JOURNAL OF A ROUTE TO THE FALLS OF UEWAH. 

Beikg induced, by the splendid accounts our camp was pitched,^ seem to be weak 
we received of the grandeur and raagnifi- and irregular. It is surrounded by a wall 
cence of the Falls in Rewah, from those of unequal height, but no ditch ; and 
who had visited thcwe sublime objects of only that side facing the glen shows any' 
nature, to undertake a journey towards strength, or has at all the appearance of a 
them, in order to satisfy our laudable fortification, 

curiosity ; a party accordingly, consist- Having made these preliminary obser- 
ing of several officers of our corps, set off rations, the better to point out the exact 
from Lohr, on the evening of the 9th, situation of the fd!l with regard to the 
and reached the village of Gungeeoh that surrounding objects, it becomes necessary 
night, distant eight miles. to speak of its height, appearance, and 

Having encamped for the night at the body of water which rushes over, I 
Gungeeoh, we marched the next morning a>nfess I was somewhat disappointed at 
to Kaioutee, where the first of the falls is the small quantity, comparatively speak- 
situated, about nine miles from our former ing, which issues into the basin, and 
camp, travelling in a westerly direction, which assuredly fell short of my expecta- 
through a level and well cultivated coun- tions ; however, it is to be remembered, 
try. Nothing is either heard or seen of that this is almost the very worst season of 
the fall till you approach within a few the year for viewing it to advantage, and 
hundred yards, when all at once a deep you are to consider, whilst beholding it, 
and precipitous chasm in the earth is pre- how awfully grand and majestic it ivould 
sentcd to the eye, and the roaring of be during the season of the rains, then in 
water announces it to be near at hand, the height of its glory, and pouring down 
On advancing by the south side of the with tremendous impetuosity, sweeping 
stream which forms the cascade, and is before it every thing that impedes its pro- 
called the Mahanuddy, a spectator is gress, and carrying into the abyss rocks, 
compelled to cross, so as to obtain a com- trees, a?id sometimes even cattle. The 
plete and perfect view of the fall, w'hich fall now consists of nine smaller and 
flows into a circular bason, projecting in- two larger streams, but joined one with 
wards, and forming a kind of dock, from the other, on account of the foam and 
which the water empties itself out at the spray, which issues from either side of 
farther end. The opposite side of the pool is these bodies of water ; the stream for half 
the best place from which to view it ; its way down the precipice has the appearance 
bankjbeingconsiderablyraisedabovethetop of pure white cotton ; it then rushes down 
of the fall, commands a fine and extensive in the shape of fire-rockets flying into the 
prospect of the sceneiy, above, below, and air, but of course reversed. The spray 
around. On a rising ground, covered is seen rising from the pool like smoke or 
with jungle, situated between the IVIaha- mist, and the whole of the basin is agi- 
nuddy and a dry dell, which, during the tated like the water of the sea, and the 
rains, the natives say, is filled with w’ater, margin similar to the ebbing and flowing 
stands a Hindoo temple, conspicuous of the tide. 

neither for neatness nor elegance of archi- The scenery around so wild and soli- 
tecture, but plain, and dirly in the extreme- tary, the roaring of the cataract so im- 

This hillock, during the months of pressive and solemn, with the gloom and 
July and August, is an island, being sur- dismay of the dell beneath, cannot fail <ff 
rounded on three sides by a torrent of raising lofty and sublime ideas in the 
water, and having the other, facing towards breast of the spectator, and rendering it 
the precipice, bounded by air. On the at once deeply interesting and terrific, 
right, but farther down the glen, and at Tlie exact height, as measured by an 
the top of a high and rocky bank, having officer of this regiment, is two hundred 
its surface overrun with jungle, is situated and seventy feet from the lowest part of 
the Fort, which has certainly a bold and rock to the surface of the water in the 
imposing aspect. It extends along the pool ; and I have no doubt, if it had been 
cliff for about two hundred yards, flaked measured from the highest point, there 
at each end by a bastion ; the other sides would have been a difference of at least 
looking to the villages, in the rear of which thirty feet. 
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We descaided into t!ie glen by a nar- 
row and precipitous footpath, much im- 
peded by jimgle and rocks. Here we had 
a much better view of the fall than from 
above, and were mm'e able to judge of its 
true depth. The basin is full of alliga- 
tors, which we had amply proved, seeing 
one basking on a rock in the sun, and 
finding the bleached skeleton of anotber*s 
bead underneath a large stone. A dead 
•carrase was also lying at the bottom, but 
how it got there it is impossible to tell, un • 
less it was carried down by a tiger : and 
from there being no deer or such kind of 
-animals in this part of the country, we were 
inclined to believe there can be no tigers 
near. After remaining for an hour to rest 
us after the fatigue, we began the ascent 
by the opposite side from that by which we 
had come dovm, which was the left, and 
found it more steep, and difficult of access. 
Having climbed for an hour and a quarter, 
over rocks and stones, we at length 
reached the top, just under the south bas- 
tion of the fort, where some few people 
were collected to see iis ; and a motley 
group we must have appeared, some hav- 
ing the back of their breeches entirely tom 
away, others completely covered with dirt 
and mud, some without jackets or waist- 
coats, while all bad something so peculiar- 
ly striking and ludicrous, as would have 
made an admirable subject for the pencil of 
an artist. Several had descended with long- 
necked spurs screwed to their boots, but 
soon bad reason to repent of this untimely 
display : for as ofren as they clambered 
over rocks, so often did they stumble or 
fall ; and must, in my opinion, have seve- 
ral times endangered their lives. 

As I have now spoken at sufficient 
length of tiie Fall Kaioutee, 1 shall 
pnx^ed to relate our journey to the next, 
known by tiie name of the Fall of the 
Befaar. The general remarks must be 
nearly the same ; for the description of 
one water-fall, I may say, is a description 
of another, with a variation of a few points, 
such as the depth, the body of water, the 
appearance of the dell, &c., which must 
always vary in a greater or less degree. 

We marched again on tiie morning of 
the 11th, crossed the Mahanuddy by a 
difficult and rocky passage, passed through 
thevill^e ofKajgurh, and after fording 
the Behar river, encamped to the north of 
Chechai, three coss, or eleven miles distant 
from Kaioutee (for the coss of this country 


are generally between three and four miles 
in extent). This is a pretty little village, 
with a neat small fort, the residence of 
the Zumeendar. After breakfast we walk- 
ed along tiie banks of the stream, which is 
here about sixty yards broad, down to the 
fall : a quarter of an hour’s walk from camp. 

This, like the former, comes upon you 
of a sudden, and the spectator is imme- 
diately struck with the difference of 
heights, which is here ninety-three feet 
greater than the other, the water here 
falling the tremendous depth of three hun- 
dred and sixty-three feet, which was mea- 
sured twice by the same officer as before. 
The quantity of water is also greater, and 
falls more in a mass, which gives it a very 
superb appearance. TTie basin which re- 
ceives the fall is larger, the dell not so 
confined, nor the banks so uniformly 
steep as Kaioutee ; and, although the 
depth is so much greater, the scenery is not 
so rugged and picturesque, and does not 
inspire the same emotions on beholding if. 
I give this as my own opinion only ; for 
there were others in the party who thought 
it decidedly superior in every respect. 

To the brink of the precipice over which 
the water runs, on either side of the stream, 
the country is level, and abounding in 
vegetation ; which affords a fine contrast 
to the rocky cliffs below, and transports 
the eye in an instant from the extremity of 
sameness and flatness, to that of rugged- 
ness and grandeur. This glen is more 
extensive than the other, and a short w^y 
from the fall branches off to the right and 
left ; the former, I believe, is the main 
outlet to the stream, which afterwards 
joins the Touse in a valley called the Terai. 
We descended here likewise, crossed the 
nullah at the bottom, which is broad and 
rapid, and ascended by the other side, with 
much difficulty and exertion, owing to the 
closeness of the jungle. By moonlight, 
I was told, though I did not visit it myself, 
tiiat the fall had a beautiful silvery appear- 
ance, and was altogether more imposing 
and solemn, from the silence and stillness 
of, the hour. It may be proper to remark, 
thdt we could neither procure supplies for 
our servants nor cattle at this same village 
of Chechai ; more, we suspected, from the 
obstinacy or unwillingness of the Zemin- 
dars to grant them, than from any prevail- 
ing scarcity. Imfeed, the natives of this 
country are not - over civil or attentive to 
the English, and it was with the greatest 
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difficulty we could get guides to show us 
Uie road; and even when supplies were 
procured, we had to use threats and in- 
treaties alternately ere they were sent. 
This was the case also with the main body 
of the regiment, even at the capital of his 
Highness the Rajah’s dominions. The 
villagei-s are robust, independent-looking 
men, as diiFerent from the poor and sim- 
ple natives of Ben^l, as the one country 
is from the other. Bewah is hilly and 
rocky : the scenery varied and beautiful ; 
and since ascending the Soanegurrah Pass, 
w’liich is the access over the first range of 
hills, tlie atmosphere has become fresher 
and cooler : partly, it may be said, from 
tlie advanced season of the year, but 
chiefly arising from the high table-land 
over which we have been travelling since 
ascending the hills, and which continued 
imperceptibly descending, until we reached 
the vale of Myhecr. 

But to return to tlie more immediate 
subject of this letter. We started on the 
I2th from Chechai, at daybreak; crossed 
the Touse at Tahlurk ghaut, to tlie right 
of which is the waterfall, and pitched our 
tents at Uttereeah, one mile from the river, 
making this day’s journey only four miles. 
Tlie fall of the Touse is not so deep as the 
other two, being only two hundred and 
ten feet ; but the fall of water is far supe- 
rior, both from there being a greater body, 
and its being divided into two separate and 
distinct currents. 

Tlie grandest of the tw o, which is on 
the right, rushes dow n w’itli tremendous 
impetuosity, and creates a loud roaring 
noise, to such a degree as to drown all 
conversation. A break about twelve feet 
from the top, causes the fall to project 
considerably, and enhances the magnifi- 
cence of the scene in a high degree. The 
glen is narrow, and continues to the bot- 
tom almost perpendicular; huge ledges 
of rock, rent from the great mass, and 
hanging on, you would imagine, by a 
very slender and precarious tenure, pre- 
sent a very bold, and wild aspect. If tlic 
height of this fall had been as great as that 
of the others, I should have no hesitation 
in giving it the preference. In point of 
scenery, it is unetjual to Kaioiitee, yet 
certainly superior to Chechai ; but it is the 
quantity of water which rushes down, and 
the last spray that arises from the pool, 
which render it, especially at this season 
of tlie year, a fall of more interest and 
grandeur than the others. The one to the 
Asiatic Journ.- — No. 81. 


he Ralls of Rewah. 

left flows over natural steps, as it were 
hewn in tlie rock ; and is a pleasing con- 
trast to tire impetuous torrent on the right. 

We threw a deceased dog over with the 
larger fall, which went down headlong 
in capital style, and seemed, when it reach- 
ed the surface of the bason, uninjured ; 
but no sooner had this been efiected, 
than it instantaneously disappeared from 
our view ; and though w^e remained some 
hours afterwards sitting on tlie top of the 
crag, it never again rose. Tlie violence 
and rapidity of the current must have 
carried it underneath, w'here it no doubt, 
sooner or later, was swallow'cdand devour- 
ed by alligators. 

A curious phenomenon, not only with 
regard to this, but also to the others, is, 
that the water when it reaches the bottom 
assumes a dirty green appearance, similar 
to the salt water near the shore, and the 
taste becomes bad and sour. How this is 
to be accounted for I am perfectly igno- 
rant, and should feel obliged to some of 
your naturalist correspondents to give a 
satisfactory explanation ; but, it is to be kept 
in mind, tliat it is not the very great depth 
of the pools (which are said to be unfa- 
tliomable) w hich causes this colour, for that 
wliicli issues out of the basins, and runs 
over rocks, so shallow as not to come much 
above the ancle, has the same green aspect. 
The glen of the Touse is narrow and per- 
pendicular, and does not admit of a per- 
son approaching immediately under die 
fall, as we did at the rest, on account of 
the water extending about forty yards 
down the dell, from side to side of the 
descent, and the steepness of the rocks 
prevents there being a passage on either 
bank. This was the only Fall of which 
a sketch was taken by any of tlie party, 
and I dare say, the ingenious Artist, who 
drew it, may one day favour us by its 
publication. 

I shall conclude this account by observ- 
ing, that we were all most highly gratified by 
the sight of those superb natural curiosi- 
ties, W’hich are the highest waterfalls 
known in the world : the highest fall 
of Niagara being only one hundred and 
sixty-three feet, and thus making the fall 
of Chechai two hundred feet gieater than 
that which was once supposed to be tlie 
most lofty in the universe ! 

It may be said, however, the river at 
St. Lawrence, being a very large and no- 
ble btream, that of course the fall must be 
far more magnificent and grand than any 
VOT. X^y 2K 
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of those which I have attempted to de- 
scribe above. That this may be the case, 
in some degree, is true ; for it is impos- 
sible that either the Mahanuddy, the Be- 
hur, or the Touse, can vie with the St, 
Lawrence : but take the romantic sce- 
nery of the first, the great height of the 
second, the quantity of water and rugged 
rocks of the last, and contrast them, in a 
body, with the Fails cf Niagara, there 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt but they 
would be considered, during the season of 
the rains, as infinitely more worthy of 
being recorded and admired than those I 
have last mentioned, the celebration of 


» the Falls of Rewah. [S£Pt* 

which has occupied the pens of so many 
poets and travellers. 

For the information of those whom 
duty or pleasure may hereafter lead to this 
part of the country, I subjoin a copy of our 
troute from Lohr, the place where we left 
the regiment, to Oomree, were we joined, 
one day’s march to the S. W. of Rew^ab. 

This is the best part to strike off from 
the highway : the path (for it cannot be 
called a road) being good, and with little 
or no interruptions. 

Camp, 8th L. Cav., Belharee, 

Nov. 24, 1821. 


Eoutatothe Waterjalh : -Kaioutee, Checkai, and Tahlush, and thence to Oomree. 


From Lohr to 

Distance. 

Rivers and 

o o 

Remarks. 

s 

Miles. 

Nullahs. 

w 

« « 
.ir jr 
G- 

Juurlpour, . , 

li 


1 small. 



Gungeeara, .. 
B ssauUe, . . , . 
Gungeeoli,,... 

i 

i 

li 


1 small, .... 

N.W 

.Arrived on the 9th of Nov. and en- 

Rajah, 

Belawan, .... 
Bewahr, 

'} 

'i 

1 


M’. 

camped to S. of a Village, which is 
situated on a rising ground. 

Katoutee, .... 

li 


.. 

. , 

.A populous Village— Fall of water S70 

BeUrab, 



Mahanuddy, 


feet. 

A very bad Ford — in the rains impass- 

Rajgurh, .... 

Kibran, 

Purr^i^, 

li 

}" 

W. 

able. 

Several small Nullahs, too insignificant 
to require mention, and generally 

Mu relab, .... 
Cliecbai, 

ii 

J .. 

Bebur, 


having narrow bunds across. 

Here 60 yards broad — Foid good— 

Boorjeeah, 

Tahlush Ghaut 

* 

1 

¥ 


Tou €, .... 

w. 

height of the Fall 36*3 feet. 

Crossed abi-ut 100 yards above the 

Beerah, 

1 


Touse, 

s!k. 

by S. 

Fall, which measures 210 feet.— 
Ford deep and rocky. 

Recrossed the Touse,— Beerah coo- 

Midul, 


}“ 

•• 

tains jOO inhabitants, and has a 
large Fort. 

Rahut, 

14 

J .. 


•• 

Encamped to the .S. of the Village. 

Dadar, 

4 

) 

. . 

,, 

[It will be seen by this Route, that the 

Pnien, 

Kachoor, 

1 

l„ 


S.E. 

coss of the country vary every 10 or 
12 miles ; thus the distance between 
Lohr and Gungeeob, is 4 coss, and 
we called it 9 miles, whereas the dis- 

Bulgur, 


1 .. 

2 small, .... 


tance between Tahlush Ghaut and 
Rahut is only 2^ coss, and we make 

Oumree, 

14 - 

1 .. 

.. 

.. 

it 1 1 miles ] 

Joined the Regt. Nov. 14, 1821. 

Total.... 

I6il 

54 

8 




Computed breadth of the beds of the Rivers, above the Falls, during the Rains. 

Mahanuddy 100 yards. 

12U yard . 

KO yard-. 

Falls of Niagara . — The Fall on the upper side of Canada 142 fett, and the River 
630 yards broad. . A small Island lies between, and that on the side of the Stales is 
3o0 yards, while the height is IfiJ feet.— Cnl. Jotirn. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. luvial soll. It IS evidently a trunk, and 

A meeting of the Asiatic Society took conjectured by some to be of Uie saulg 
place on Wednesday evening, the 6th of by others of the .',::sjoo v.ood. In 

February last, at the Society’s apartments report we hope to be able to give 

in Chowringhee, tlje Right Rev. the Lord result of a chemical analysis of this 

Bishop of Calcutta in the chair. curious fossil production. 


Letters were read from H. T. Cole- 
brooke. Esq., transmitting two boxes of 
books for the liibrary of the Society ; one 
containing the Philosopliical Transactions 
from 1806 to 1881, tltc other containing 
Transactions of the Linnaeau Society, 
vols. X. to xiii. ; Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society’, vols. k to iv. • 
Transactions of the Geological Society, 
vol. V, and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, vol. ix. Tliese 
volumes are presents from the several So- 
cieties whose proceedings they record. 

Various models of implements used in 
Indian manufactures were laid before the 
Meeting, transmitted by the same zealous 
contributor who has on former occasions 
added to the stores of the Museum. They 
are generally on a scale of two inches to a 
foot. A loom for weaving tat, or coarse 
canvas , a loom for weaving coarse woollen 
blankets ; the burma or drill, for cutting 
bones into button moulds; the nushtur 
or lancet, for making incisions in the 
heads of poppies to permit the opium to 
exude ; a blacksmith’s forge and bellows ; 
the apparatus for making paper, and the 
press used by native bookbinders ; the 
apparatus for making wax-caudles; instru- 
ment for drawing circles on the ground, 
with carpenter’s hatchet and saw ; a twin 
boat for clearing lakes of weeds, and 
crossing troops over a river, &c. 

The same contributor also forwarded an 
earthen shot from the ruins of Semroun- 
ghur, and the legendary history of that 
place in the original Persian, with a trans- 
lation. 

A letter was read from Major-General 
Hardwicke, communicating an offer from 
the lady who has favoured the Society with 
the above-mentioned models, to super- 
intend for the Museum the construction of 
the following architectural models : a Ne- 
paui dweliing-bouse, the Nepaul temple 
of Parupatinath, and the temple of Devi, 
which w;.', thankfully accepted. 

A letter was read from Mr. Adam, the 
superintendent of the Museum, presenting, 
in the name of Mr. J. P. Larkins, a 
large block of entirely petrified wood, 
which was lately dug up on the premises 
of that gentleman near the Government 
House. When first discovered by the 
workmen, it was only a few feet from the 
surface of the ground, among the rubbish 
of former buildings, and the common al- 


On the representation of !AIr. Adam, tho 
Meeting sanctioned the immediate prepa- 
ration of glass cases, for the more con- 
venient arrangement of the iNIineralogical 
and Geological specimens with which the 
Museum is enriched, 

A specimen of a horned Fly, found in 
the Azimghur district, was presented by 
Dr R. Tyler. 

'I'he following Tropical Birds were pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. Sherer, in 
the name of Capt. Eastgate, of the ship 
Fame : 

An Albatross complete, measuring from 
the point of each wing nine feet; tlie head 
and v\ ing of another ; a Cape Hen ; a 
Booby Bird ; a Pentado, or Cape Pigeon; 
two Stormy Petrals, or, as denominated 
by sailors, Mother Carey’s Chickens ; a 
small Sea Gull. 

A specimen of Agate was presented by 
Mr Gibbons, and a specimen of Lava, 
from Bourbon, by Monsieur Casa Nova* 

Dr. Lusmden presented to the Society, 
in the name of Von Hammer, of Vienna, 
a copy of * Euclid’s Elements,* in Arabic, 
printed at Rome in 1600. 

Capt. Lockett presented, in the name of 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy, the first part of 
the new Paris Edition, in Arabic, of the 
Muckamaute Hureeree, or Adventures 
of Aboo Zyde, of Surooj, in fifty stories. 
The volume is printed in a beautiful type, 
with a running Commentary, selected from 
all the ancient scholiasts on that very 
difficult and valuable work. The second 
part may be expected by the end of thi«L 
year. 

A valuable addition was made to the 
Library at this meeting. The Archeeo- 
logi^ or Transactions of the Society of 
Antiquaries, presented to the Society, were 
received from the Hon. Court of Directors, 

It was resolved that, with a view to the 
further extension of the Library, the sum 
of 1 00 per annum be placed at the dis- 
posal of Mr. T. Colbrooke, to purchase 
such publications, either English or con- 
tinental, as he may conceive adapted to 
tlie inquiries and use of the Society. 

A letter was read from Dr. Wilich to 
IVIajor- General Hardwicke, forwarding, 
for the Society’s inspection, several draw- 
ings of Nepaul plants ; one of them, in- 
teresting on account of its celebrity among 
the Chinese, is the genuine Genseng, or 
Panox quinquefoiium of Linn«us : aimk 
2K2 
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ther is what Dr. Wallich calls Thunbergia 
cocinea. The former is a native of Sheo- 
pore, one of the highest mountains in the 
valley ; and the latter not only graces the 
Talley, but almost the whole tract of 
country up to it, by its festoons of flowers, 
which arc extremely beautiful and brilliant, 
Dr. Wallich announces his intention of 
giving a description of both these plants 
to the Society, as soon as his health per- 
mits, having suffered greatly by indispo- 
sition, in consequence of his botanical 
visit to Nepaul. 

The description and drawings of these 
species of the Indian Ursus, and the wild 
goat of Nepaul, by Mons. Duvauccl, were 
laid before the Meeting, 

The Secretary read a paper on Hindoo 
Craniology, by G. M. Paterson, M.D., 
in which the writer describes the result of 
liis examinations of a vast variety of Hin- 
doo Crania on the banks of the Ganges. 

The Hindoo skull, he says, varies in 
figure from a perfect planospheroid, in- 
dicating passive latuity to a spbero-elipsis, 
indicating active intelligence. In many 
specimens of the native skull, he could 
discover no vestige of diploe, or of suture : 
but from the transverse suture to the bases 
Cranii there appeared one continuous solid 
arch of bone. The configuration of the 
Hindoo skull he found to be peculiar, 
having invariably observed a predominat- 
ing plenitude in the mediaUlateral parts. 
He was struck with the magnitude and 
disproportionate appearance of the most 
of these skulls, contrasted with those of 
other nations and tribes in £urope and 
Africa, and observed that the parts included 
in the inferior portions of the parietal 
bones, and in the edges of the temporal 
and frontal bones, about one inch and 
three* fourths on either side of the squamous 
suture, were more protuberant than in the 
cranial averages he bad met with in other 
parts of the world. Convinced of this 
peculiarity, he had recourse to the doctrines 
of the German Cranlologists, and found 
that the peculiar prominences of the native 
cranium include five organs in the system 
of Spurzheim, viz. Nos. 7, 8, 9, 12, and 
*15. These are Constructiveness, Acqui- 
sitiveness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, 
Hope. Tlie function of No. 7, it is said, 
seems to be a projiensity natural to sim- 
plicity; No. 8 is defined Desire of Gain ; 
No 9, a propensity to Conceal ; No. 12, 
is that sentiment which involves the ideas 
of Shyness, Prudence, Circumspection, 
&c. ; and No. 15 induces ‘‘a building of 
castles in the air.’* 

Some valuable observations on the Dia- 
mond Mines of India, by H. Vv'. 'S'oysey, 
were also read. It appears that in the 
alluvial soil of the plains r.t the base of 
the Necla MuIIa jMoiintalns, and par- 
ticularly on or near the banks of the rivers 
Kistua and Pinnaar, are situated the mines 


which have produced the largest diamonds 
in the world. Among them are the fa- 
mous mines of Golcondah, so called from 
their being situated in the dominions of 
the Sovereigns of Golcondah, although 
they are far distant from the hill fort of 
that name. Tliey were once very nume- 
rous ; and the most celebrated was Gani 
Purteala, but now are nearly all de- 
serted ; and even at Gani Purteala the 
search is confined to the rubbish of the 
old mines. An opinion prevails among 
the miners that the diamond is con- 
tinually growing, and that the chips and 
small pieces, rejected by former searchers, 
actually increase in size in process of 
time, and become large diamonds. 

Mr. Voysey saw about a dozen parties at 
work, each composed of seven or eight 
persons. Each party was on the top of 
one of the conical eminences, and actively 
employed in sifting and separating the dust 
from the larger stones : tliese were then 
laid out in small heaps, spread out on a 
level surface, wetted and examined, when 
the sun was not more than 45 degs. above 
the horizon. 

Mr. Voysey, after an extensive geological 
inquiry into the local relations of the moun- 
tains in the Dekkan, assumes that the ma- 
trix of the diamonds produced in Southern 
India is the sand-stone Breccia of the 
“ clay slate formation ; that those found in 
alluvial soil are produced from the debris 
of the above rock, and have been brought 
thither by some torrent or deluge ; and 
that the diamonds found at present in the 
beds of the rivers are washed down by the 
annual rains,”— Ch/. Jour.t Feb. 15. 


Hinnoo COLLEGE AT BENARES. 

On the 22d Dec. last, the Second An- 
nual Disputations of the Hindoo College 
at Benares took place, at the residence of 
the Governor- General*s Agent and Pre- 
sident of the College Committee, A, 
Brooke, Esq. The ceremony was nume- 
rously attended, and presented the most 
gratifying results, in the evidently aug- 
mented popularity and credit of Ae In- 
stitution, since the preceding examination, 
and the interest taken in its advancement 
by the most respectable members of the 
native community. The most satisfactory 
proof of the growing credit of the college, 
is the increase in the number of those 
student', v.ho receive no pecuniary support 
frem the public funds, and who now ex- 
ceedlOO, being an addition within the 
year of 82. The whole number of Stu- 
dents attached to the College is 172. The 
interest excited amongst the respectable 
natives was decidedly marked by their 
readiness to contribute to the maintenance 
of the institution. On tlie present occa- 
sion 4,578 rupees were presented to the 
College, of Mhich 1,000 rupees were given 
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by Maha-rajah Udil Narayan, the Rajah 
of Benares.* 

As soon as the President and Officers of 
the College had assembled, the following 
Disputations were held. 

Grammar Class. 

‘‘ On the advantage, yrow the knowledge 
of the Paniniya, over every other system, 
of Sanskrita Grammar.** 

Respondent, Chandi deen, (Out student.) 

1st Opponent, Vhwanath, (ditto.) 

2 d Opponent, PulwuntRam. 

Moderator, Vitihala Sastri. 

“ Knowledge of Prosody requisite for 
the correct reading of both prose and 
poetical Sanskrita works.** 

Respondent, Vasndeva. 

1st Opponent, Krishnalat, (Out.student.) 

2 d Opponent, Sahcrram, (ditto.) 

Moderator, Sn Kanta Misser. 

Mimajisa. 

“ On the benefits resulting from per- 
formance of holy rites.” 

Respondent, Samblmnath. 

1 st Opponent, Bh iiravanath,(Ont-*tudent.) 

2d Opponent, Ramchandra, (ditto.) 

Moderator, Suuhbd Sastri. 

Vedanta. 

“ Immortality is obtained from divine 
knowledge only.’* 

1st Opponent, VaikunthaSarman,(Out*stwdent.) 

sd Opponent, Tulyram. 

Moderator, Kajcvalochana Bhattacharya. 

Law. 

%Vhether does property arise from 
partition, or whether is it invested by 
birth.’* 

Resnondent, Syama datta. 

1 st Opponent, Sivaprasad. 

2 d Opponent, Vint datta. 

Moderator, Baladeva. 

Logic and Philosophy. 

“ Is it not a necessary conclusion, tliat 
wherever there may be smoke, there must 
be fire.” 

Respondent, Gangadhara, (Out-stndcnt.) 

1 st Opponent, Deva datta, (ditto.) 

2 d Opponent, Veni daita, (dirio ) 

Moderator, Chandranarayana Bhattacharya. 

Rhetoric and Poetry. 

** On the powers of Rhetoric and of 
Poetry over the mind.” 

Respondent, Ramsalee. 

1 st Opponent, Goolzsr. 

2 d Opponent, Haiadatta. 

Moderator, Ramchandra Pathaka. 


* Statement of Sums presented to the Hindoo 
College of Benares at the Public Disputations in 


December IS 21 : 

The Haja of Benares . . Rupees i,ooo 
Baboo Sivanaiav ana Sing . . . . 500 

Bissumber Puridil’s widow . . , 500 

Baboo Rajendra Mitler .... 200 

Baboo Muokund i.all 2 no 

Babi>o Katlltakisbun • . . « . 200 

Baboo Alruk >ing lUO 

Baboo Jaiiakenuaad ..... mo 

Baboo Kamchund 100 

Baboo Hurk Cbund ..... iCo 

Raboit Gan 5 .\ amdoss lOO 

Baboo Bindrabuud Doss .... 100 

Baboo (’all Suukararava .... mo 

Baboo Narobanaik Pidiee . . . 200 

The Gooroo of the Raja of Tanjore I40 
Ndik Sing ......... 26 

The Merchants 7 ie 


Grand Total . . Sonaui Rupees 4,370 


Prizes to the amount of r,CXX) rupees 
were then distributed, in proportions of 
three, tw'o, and one gold mohur each, to 
twenty-five students on the foundation, and 
tlurty-nine free scholars. — Cal. Gov. Goa., 
Feb. 7. 

SERAMPORE COLLEGE. 

(From the Committee’s Second Report.) 
Rooks in jyreparation, or now in the PresSy 
for ike use of the College. 

1. For the use of those students who 
are intended to study the laws of India, 
the Committee have thought a summary, 
in the Bengalee language, of those general 
principles of jurisprudence which have 
been laid down by Grotius, Piitfendorf, 
Montesquieu, and others, a work highly 
tiesirablc. ITie accomplishment of this 
they hope to secure by the time it may be 
found re(|uisite, as they have already made 
arrangements with IMr, F. Carey, the author 
of the Bengalee Encyclopedia, for his 
taking up this subject in his continuation 
of that valuable work. 

2. A new’ edition of the MoagdhMbodha 
of Vopn-deva, the Swngskrita grammar 
cliiefiy used in Bengal, and hence adopted 
as the standard Grammar in Serampore 
College. While so accurate, that the keenest 
research for many centuries has not been 
able to point out a single rule as super- 
fluous or erroneous, this w’ork is so concise 
as to be comprized within three hundred 
duodecimo pages. The greater part of this 
edition is already printed off. 

3. A Grammar of the Pali language- 
In this, the learned language both of Ar- 
racan and the Burman country, there are 
supposed to be numerousStmgskrito w'orks, 
formerly carried from Hindoost’han by 
the followers of Boodh, wliich it appears 
desirable to recover. The Committee have 
therefore put to press a Pali Grammar, m 
the Arracan or Burman character on the 
vone page, and in the Bengalee character 
on the other; with the help of which a 
Sungskrita pundit can easily transcribe 
into the Bengalee character any Pali w'Ork 
he may wish to examine. As a standard 
work, in a language generally esteemed a 
dialect of the S.vngskrita, a careful exa- 
mination of it may possibly bring to light 
some interesting facts relative to the affi- 
nity between these tw’o languages. 

4. A new edition of the CTmura kosea, 
the work w hich has been from time imme- 
morial committed to memory by the stu- 
dents of Swngbkr/ta, on their finishing the 
grammar of that language. Tlie words it 
contains are arranged in vnrgas or classes, 
according to the subjects tliey describe, 
as heaven, earth, men, beasts, vegetables, 
&c. It is comprized in about two hundred 
pages of S»ngskrita verse. 

o. The Committee, feeling the necessity 
of proriding materials for the enlargement 
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of the imnd during this philological course, 
a portion of history seemed desirable. Of 
General History, however, a brief com- 
pendium having been already published in 
the various numbers of Dig-dwrs-huna, as 
something more specific they selected 
Goldsmith’s Histories of Greece and of 
Rome, and placed both in translation ; 
and as the History of Rome was first 
ready, that has been put to press. The 
History of Greece, however, is in great 
forwardness. 

The College Library. 

In the Prospectus for the College, the 
formation of a Library was mentioned as 
one of its chief objects, which, in addition 
to the best w’orks in the languages of the 
west, should contain a collection of such 
works as could be obtained in Snngskr/ta 
and its cognate dialects. In pursuance of 
this plan, the Committee, among other 
means, have adopted that of sending suit- 
able persons into various parts of the 
country, furnished with lists of such works 
as they already possess, and with direc- 
tions to purchase or transcribe any work 
they met with, not contained in thw list. 
By this means various works have been 
brought to light in the popular languages, 
of which the existence was scarcely known 
before. On the importance of these works, 
in their application to the various trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, it is needless to 
enlarge. 

The accessions made in the past year to 
the College Library, consist chiefly of 
works in Sungskiita and the popular lan- 
guages of India. Those it contains in 
English and other European languages, 
amount to little more than a hundred and 
fifty, while those in Sungskrita and its 
cognate dialects are nearly four hundred. 
Of these, twenty-five printed ones and a 
hundred and one manuscripts, are in Swngs- 
kritu ; thirty-one printed ones and forty- 
five manuscripts, in Bengalee ; and a 
hundred and eighty-five printed works and 
manuscripts, in the other languages of 
India.-— joAn Bull. 

ASCHITECTURAL MODEL. 

No one who has ever visited or read any 
thing of the interior of India, can be 
ignorantof the splendour that characterized 
its architectural monuments, when its 
Mohamedan conquerors were in the zenith 
of their power. Among these, there are 
many that would alone be worth a short 
excursion to see ; but there is one which 
stands pre-eminently above all the rest, in 
beauty and in fame, that might be worth 
even a long journey to behold. 

Every reader will immediately think of 
the Tauj at Agra, which characterizes the 
splendour and resources of the age in which 
it was built, as much as the Pyramids 
bespeak the wealth of Egypt. 


Of the Tauj there have been many ex- 
quisitely beautiful and accurate drawings, 
as far as a vast pile of magnificent archi- 
tecture can be transferred to paper ; but as 
the artists of France found, at the rich 
yet massy temple of Tentyra, and amid 
the gigantic wreck of the hundred-gated 
Thebes, there is a sublimity attached to 
vastness and colossal dimensions, which 
defies the pencil of the artist to trace or to 
fix on hib canvas ; and the Tauj has, be- 
sides its size, a character of chaste and 
beautiful simplicity, both in the unity of 
its design, and the purity and richness of 
its materials, which it is utterly impossible 
to represent in a drawing, though from the 
first pencil of the age. 

The projectors of this superb work, aware 
of this impossibility, undertook the task 
of forming a complete model of the whole 
of the majestic pile in ivory, on a scale of 
three inches to ten feet. It was com- 
menced at Delhi, by the late Capt. Fordyce, 
of the Bengal Engineers but has been 
chiefly executed and completed by Capt. 
G. Hutchinson, of the same corps, who 
carried it on with the most patient care, 
and constant reference to the original 
building itself. The white marble is re- 
presented by the whitest and best ivory ; 
the black marble that marked tlie separa- 
tion of the lotus-ieaves which crown the 
summit of the dome, is represented by 
inlaid ebony ; and even tbe more costly 
inlaying> of the coloured stones which 
formed the flowers and other devices of 
the pannelings and frieze work of the 
building, are also faithfully represented by 
inlaid substances of exactly the same form 
and colour. 

We have before mentioned that it cost a 
period of nearly twelve years to complete, 
which was about the period occupied in the 
construction of the original : riie first stone 
having been laid in 1631, the year in 
which the Begum died, and the edifice 
being finished in 1642, when Shah Jefaan 
returned from Lahore. The original was, 
however, the work of some hundreds of 
hands; the model has been confined to 
few. Tlie original cost, in its construc- 
tion and adornment, sixty lacs of rupees ; 
and the model, if estimated according to 
the skill, labour and expense bestowed 
upon it, might be thought worth as many 
thousands, to complete the uniformity of 
the relative scale of proportions between 
the original and the copy. — CaL Jour., 
Dec. 17. 


THE MERMAID. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Riilip, representative of the London Mis- 
sionary Society at Cape Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, dated April 26, 1822 : 

“ I have to-day seen a Mermaid, now 
exhibiting in this town. I have always 
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treated the existence of this creature as fa- 
bulous ; but iny scepticism is now re- 
moved. As it is probable no description 
of this extraordinary creature has yet 
reached England, the following particulars 
respecting it may gratify your curiosity 
and amuse you 

The head is almost the size of that of a 
baboon. It is thinly covered with black 
hair, hanging down, and not inclined to 
frizzle. On the upper lip and on the chin 
there arp a few hairs, resembling those upon 
the head. The os5a malarum, or cheek- 
bones, are prominent. The forehead is 
low, but, except in this particular, the 
features are much better proportioned, and 
bear a more decided resemblance to the 
human countenance, than those of any of 
the baboon tribes The head is turned 
back, and the countenance has an ex- 
pression of terror, which gives it the ap- 
pearance of a caricature of the human 
face ; but I am disposed to think that both 
these circumstances are accidental, and 
have arisen from the manner in which the 
creature met its death. It bears the ap- 
pearance of having died in great agony. 

The ears, nose, lips, chin, breasts and 
nipples, fingers and nails, resemble those 
of a human figure. The spinous processes 
of tlie vertebae are very prominent, and 
apparently arranged as in the human body. 

From the position of the arms, and the 
manner in which they are pla(?ed, and from 
such an examination as could be made in 
the circumstances in which I was placed at 
the time I saw it, I can have no doubt 
that it has slaviclesy an appendage belong- 
ing to the human subject, which baboons 
are without. 

The appearance of the teeth afforded 
sufficient evidence that it is full grown, the 
incisores being worn on the upjier surface. 
There are eight incisoresy four caniney and 
eight molares. The canine teeth resemble 
those of a full-grown dog ; all the others 
resemble those of a human subject. 

The length of the animal is three feet ; 
but not liaving been well preserved, it has 
shrunk considerably, and must have been 
both longer and thicker when alive than it 
is now. Its resemblance to the human 
species ceases immediately under the mam- 
ma. On the line of separation, and di- 
rectly under the breast, are two fins. From 
the point where the human figure ceases, 
which is about twelve inches below the 
vertex of the head, it resembles a large 
fish of the salmon species. It is covered 
with scales all over. On the lower part 
of the animal the scales resemble those of 
a fish ; but on that part of the animal 
which resembles tlie human form, they are 
much less, and scarcely perceptible, ex- 
cept on a near inspection. On the lower 
part of the body it has six fins, one dorsal, 
two ventrical, two pectoral, and the tail. 

The pectoral fins are very r^jiarkable ; 


they are horizontal, and evidently formed 
as an apparatus to support the creature 
when in an erect posture, like that in 
which it has been sometimes represented 
combing its hair. 

The figure of the tail is exactly that 
which is given in the usual representations 
of the Mermaid. 

The proprietor of this extraordinary 
animal is Capt. Eades, of Boston, in the 
United States of America. Since writing 
the above description, he has called upon 
me, and I have learned from him the fol- 
lowing particulars;— 

It was caught somewhere on the North 
of China by a fisherman, who sold it for a 
trifle ; after which it was brought to Ba- 
tavia. Here it was purchased by Captain 
Eades for 5,000 Spanish dollars, and he 
has since been offered 10,000 Spanish 
dollars for it, but refuses to part wdth it 
for that sum. Captain Eades is a passenger 
on board the American ship Lion, now in 
Table Bay ; he leaves this port in about a 
fortnight, and the Lion will visit the Thames 
on her passage to America, so tliat it will 
probably be soon exhibited in London.” 

NEW OBSERVATORIES. 

Three new' Observatories have been es- 
tablished in countries the most remotely 
situated from each other: at Nikolajen, 
on the borders of the Black Sea ; at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in New Hol- 
land .— of SciencCy cjc. 

FRENCH VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 

Tlie Coquille corvette, commanded by 
M. Duperrey, Lieut, de Vaisseau, the fit- 
ting out of which has occupied some 
months at Toulon, sailed from that port 
on the 11th of August. She is about to 
undertake a voyage, from w'hich results 
interesting to the progress of geography 
and physical science may be expected. 

The Coquille will first sail for tlie Cape 
of Good Hope. She will afterwards pro, 
ceed to the Great Archipelago of Asia, 
several parts of which she will explore. 
She will also visit the points of the western 
coast of New Holland, which were ob- 
served tow'ards the end of the last century 
and the commencement of the present, by 
Rear-Admiral Entrecasteaux and Captain 
Baiidin ; and after putting into some of 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean, disco- 
vered, by Cook and Bougainville, she will 
return to France by doubling Cape Horn. 

M. Duperrey is to avail himself of all 
the favourable circumstances which this 
long voyage may present, to make different 
observations relative to the configuration of 
me globe, the inclination of the needle, &c. 

J^veral members of the Academy of 
Sciences and the Office of Longitude have 
manifested their zeal in communicating to 
him instructions for that purpose. 
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No means 'which may conduce to the suc- 
cess of the expedition l^ve been neglected. 
'Ihe corvette has been fitted out with pai - 
ticular care. The crew consists of picked 
seamen. Letters of recommendation are 
furnished to the commanders of such fo- 
reign establishments as tlie Coquille may 
visit. Finally, the zeal of all tlie superior 
officers afibrds reason to hope that the 
mission entrusted to them will be executed 
in the most satisfactory manner. 

DEVANAGARl TTPES. 

TThe Prussian University of Bonn pos- 
sesses, through the care of that depart- 
ment of the administration which presides 
over public instruction, a complete fount 
of type in the Devanagari character. With 
the exception of the misshapen types of 
the propaganda, which merely sufficed for 
short specimens, these are the first that 
have been employed in printing on the 
continent of Europe. They w'ere cast 
from the designs and under the super- 
intendance of that eminent Oriental scho- 
lar professor A. W. Von Schlegel, who, 
in the execution of his arduous task. 
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neither adopted as his model the character 
used by the Missionaries at Serampore, nor 
th<»e of the printing-office at Calcutta, 
nor Wilkins’s ; but who has in preference 
followed manuscripts, and studied to avoid 
sacrificing more ol‘ llie original character 
than seemed incompatible with European 
typography. The matrices were cut by 
Vil)ert, of Paris, who has been for many 
years engaged for the office of Didot, sen., 
and the letter was cast there with great 
care by Lion. Mr. Schlegel has pursued 
the method adopted by Wilkins to get rid 
of the lateral and vertical groups of let- 
ters ; but what be considers as a new in- 
vention is an arrangement by which the 
vowel and other signs above and below the 
line are so inserted that each line consists 
of only one connected series, instead of 
forming lliree, as by the old metliod. 
Specimens of these new types have been 
introduced into the periodical work, en- 
titled, Ijidiscke Bibliotkek (Indian Library 
or Collections), published by Mr. Schlegel, 
who has announced his intention of spee- 
dily visiting England in pursuance of his 
researches into the literature of India. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Asiatic Researches ; or. Transactions 
of the Society instituted in Bengal for In- 
quiring into the History and Antiquities, 
ffie Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia. 
Vol. XIV. 4to. Calcutta. 

Contents : 

1. Account of a Discovery of a Modern 
Imitation of the V^das, with Remarks on 
the Genuine Works. By Francis Ellis, Esq. 

2. Journal of a Survey to the Heads of 
the Rivers Ganges and Jumna. By CapU 
J« A. Hodgson. 

^1. Latitudes of Places in Hindustan, 
and the Northern Mountains ; with Ob- 
servations of Longitude in the Mountains, 
according to Immersions end Emersions 
of Jupiter’s Sateilites. By Capt, J. A. 
Hodgson. 

4. Description of a Zoophyte, commonly 
found about the Coasts of Singapore 
Island. By Major-General Thomas Hard- 
wicke, F.A.S. and V.P.of the A.S. 

5. Description of a Substance called 
Gez or Manna, and the Insect producing 
it. By Major-General Thomas Hardwicke, 
F.R.S. and V.P. of the A.S. 

6. An Account of Ti igonometrical and 
Astronomical Opera’ions for determining 
the Heights and Positjons of the principal 
Peaks of the Himalaya Mountains. By 
Capt. J. A. Hodgson and Lieut. J, D. 
Herbert. 

7. On the Ancient Geography of India. 
By Lieut. Colonel F. Wilford. 

8. On the Sorex Glis. By Messrs. Diard 
and Dnvancel, communicated by Major- 
General Hardwicke, F.R.S. and V.P. of 
the A.S. 

R. On an Indian Method of Constructing 
Arches. By Captain Mackintosh. 


10. An Account of the Cootub Mlnar, 
and the Inscriptions in its vicinity. By 
Walter Ewer, Ksq. 

Journal Asiatique, ou Recueil de 
Memoires, d’Extraits et de Notices relatifs 
a I’Histoire, ^ la Philosophic, aux Sciences, 
a la Litt^rature et aux Langues des Peupies 
Orientaux ; public par la Society Asia- 
tique. Nos. I. et H. (Juillet et Aout). 
8vo. Paris, 1822, 

The Friend or India, No, IV. 8vo. 
Serampore, 

Contents : 

I. Review of “ Some particulars re- 
lative to Sooloo in the Archipelago of Fe- 
licia. By J. Hunt, Esq.” 

2. On the Native Officers of Justice. 

3. Kurina-Lcebuna ; a compilation of 
Domestic Duties, translated from the 
Sungskrita into Bengalee, by Kalee-Dasa. 

4. Reply to “A Second Appeal to the 
Christian Public, in Defence of the Pre- 
ceptsof Jesus. By Rammohun Roy.” 

Considerations on the State of Bri- 
tish India, embracing the Subjects of 
Colonization, Missionaries, the State of the 
Press, the Ncpaul and Mahrattah Wars, 
the Civil Government, and Indian Army, 
By Lieut. A. White, of the Bengal Native 
Inffintry. 8vo. 125. bds. London. 

The Adventures op the Gooroo Pa- 
RAMARTAN ; a Tale in the Tamul lan- 
guage ; accompanied by a Translation and 
Vocabulary, together witli an Analysis of 
theTirst Story. By Benj. Babington, of 
the Madras Civil Seivice. 4lo. 185. bds. 
l^ndon. 
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E>ebate!S at tfje aBa0t^3!nUia f ousc, 

{Debate of June 19, continued fom pr.^e 17S.) 


The Chab'man said, he had just received 
a letter from the India Board on the su!>- 
ject now under (h'^cussion, which lie 
thought might as well bo read at once. 

The cleric then read the following let- 
ter : 

India Bmrd, June 19, I8‘22. 

“ Sir ; In reference to your letter of the 
l8th inst., 1 am directed by the Commis- 
sioners for the Adair^ of India to inform 
you, tliat it will he proposed that the clan''es 
corresponding with the 10th, 17th, 18th 
and 1 9th Sections of the Act 5;><1 Geo. 
III. Cap, 15.5, shall be inserted in the Bill 
now pending in the House of Commons- 
I am also to acquaint you, tliat in con- 
sideration of the late period of the session, 
it has been determined to omit in the pre- 
sent Bill all such provisions as are likely to 
ntee’t \\ith serious opposition. 'Hie princi- 
pal of these is the permission of trade be- 
tween the East-Indles and his Majesty’s 
Colonies in the West Indies and North 
America, so that the law with respect to 
the countries between w'hich and Bricisli 
India intercourse is permitted will remain 
as it now stands. 

No other alterations in the Bill, of any 
material import, are in contemplation. I 
am to express the hope of tlie Board that 
the intention of the Court of Proprietors, 
with respect to the admission of vessels of 
less than 350 tons into the trade between 
India and the United Kingdom, may be 
made known to them without delay. 

“ I am, &c. 

(Signed) “ T. P. Courteijav.” 
Mr. R. Twining said that, considering 
the invitation which tlie Hon. Chairman 
had held out on a former occasion, to the 
Members of that Court to deliver their 
opinions on this question, was extended to 
the present day, it was liis wish to claim 
the attention of the ProprieUirs for a short 
time, feeling it necessary that he should 
take part in a proceeding of so much im- 
portance to the interests of the Company* 
If, however, the communication which had 
just taken place could be supposed, in any 
degree, to supersede the necessity of farther 
observation , he should be sorry, on all ac- 
counts, to intiude. {Hear, hear!) Con- 
sidering tlie very able manner in which 
this subject had been introduced by the 
Hon. Member on the otlier side of the 
Court, it would ill become Mm to enter 
into any detail ; but he could not refrain 
from expressing his opinion, that the im- 
portance of this measure was such, as 
should decidedly prevent it from being 
jUinfic Jottrn. — Xo. bl. 


hurried through Parliament. It was a 
measure that ought to receKe the utmost 
attention from that Court, wliich contained 
a body of men capable of deliberating upon 
it, not only in a just, but in an enlightened 
and a liberal spirit. {Hear^ hear .') The 
{•uestion now under consideration had, he 
believed, taken the Proprietois \ery muck 
bv surprise. It certainly was one which 
the Court of Proprietors'wa^ by no means 
prepared to entertain. He was unwilling 
to suppose that a measure could come to 
that Court from the other end of the town, 
unites with a feeling, on the part of His 
Majesty’s ^Ministers, that they would pay 
due attention to every reasonalde sugges- 
tion and to c\ery just remon^'trance which 
the Proprietors were inclined to ojJ?r. He 
could not nippose that iMinisters would act 
on p.n-ti<il or interested Motives ; lie 
thought, on the contrary, tliat they w'cre 
anxious to deal fairly h'V alt parties, 'lliey 
ought, ar .ill e^eut-*, lo ad.opt. as far as 
they could, the maxim which should bo 
the guide of all men in power : 

“ Tios Tvrmsvc mibi '-lullo di«cr»mi!ic Agptwr 
if hih little bit of Latin might be allowed 
to follow the more learned language from 
which another Hon. Projmictor had bor- 
rowed his quotation. {l.tiughtei\) He 
could not conceive, at a moment like the 
present, w'hen there was scarcely time suf- 
heient to allow a moderate deliberation oti 
this bill, how they could, with any shew 
of justice, be told, “ you must concede 
that which is asked, and trust to another 
session for the accomplishment of that 
which w e, the Government, think fair and 
reasonable.” He was, he confessed, a 
little concerned to find that, in the cor- 
respondence, the term “ odious"’ was ap- 
plied to a privilege which had not been 
hastily or unadvisedly granted to the Com- 
pany. {Hear, hear!) Tlie restriction on 
the pri\*ate-trad€r, with respect to tonnage, 
which w'as denominated “ odious,” %vas 
only conceded after long and repeated de- 
liberations, which gave rise to a variety of 
alterations. It would be presumption in 
him to say what might be considered as 
a fair and reasonable equivalent by the 
Court of Directors, and also by the Court 
of Proprietors; but when this restric- 
tive right was branded with the term 
“ odious,” and when they w ere told that, 
by abandoning it, they were granting a 
very acceptable boon to the British public, 
he begged leave to obseixe, that he was 
ignorant of the fact. He did not know 
that the British public felt at all interested 

Vob. XIV. 3 L 
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in tlie subject ; he was not aware that tltey 
u anted tills boon; and it appeared .to 
biro, from tjie course which had hfieti 
taken, that, if it were granted, it would 
look more like a bonus coming frmn the 
Minister than from the Company, He, 
as an humble individual, could not but 
feel surprised, when they were, called upon 
to give up what was admitted to be a 
“ boon,” that a corresponding disposition 
was not manifested on the cither side, to 
concede to them, in r^um, the “ boon” 
which they requested. . This was not a 
matter of slight importance, and he hoped 
the Court would consider it seriously, be- 
fore they consented to the alteration. Of 
the suggestions thrown out with respect 
to trade, many were founded on ex- 
perience, and some on mere hypothesis 
and experiment. The latter would, be 
feared, deceive those who placed the great- 
est confidence in tlmn. It was not ex- 
traordinary that tlie Company should be 
very anxious to bring- home some of the 
most useful products of their Indian ter- 
ritory ; and if sugar were one of the few 
dead articles that could be brought home, 
it was material that the Company, in a 
fair and just way, without, unnecessarily 
clashing with the interests of other men, 
should be allowed to import it. They 
surely ought not to be censured as doing 
wrong, if they claimed the right of bring- 
ing to the home-market one of tlie most 
material articles of produce, on fiur and 
equal terms. {Hear, hear/) As to the 
question of shipping, it was not, be 
bought, of such material consequence to 
them, as protectors of the interests of In- 
dia, which they were bound to forward in 
every possible way, as it was to the coun- 
try at large ; and, in his opinion, when 
they asked that the privilege of British 
registry should be extended to India-built 
ships, they called for that which, exclu- 
sive of the profit that it would bring to 
timse who were under the Company’s Go- 
▼ermnent, would be found to be a measure 
most advantageous to the empire in gene- 
ral. He was glad that allusion had been 
made to the benefit which the Company 
would derive from the zealous attention of 
Members of Parliament to their extensive 
interests. He could not agree with the 
Hon. Member on his left (Mr. Dixon), in 
the view which he seemed to take of this 
point. He appeared to think that, when 
a gentleman entered the House of Com- 
mons, all his knowledge, all his talents, 
all his exertions, were to centre in one 
point, which was the general good ; ac- 
cording to him, a Member of Parliam^t 
ought to think and speak about nothing 
but the general good. He, however, 
thought that a man might enter that 
House, and perform his duty to the pub- 
lic at large most conscientiously ; and yet, 
if a particular subject came before the 


Hou^,«»4i(Ucb-]he. bad, <x*npi^t«jinpw- 

Ifldgtb'-Iie. mi^ta-witlMuftanjf.lTOafh.uf 

that- ««nm»»i^ii0M!i9dS 4h«.(ibi«l(afc£if 
migh^ iwhicb-avna liWjrjIOibsiiiStfttfi.jiy 
dte . im^asurE .^pased. ./{MaoKi 
Hb was, im fact, snkdetraoting 
adding to tlm.un4mest»of;tbbi^«nllbyi>Jbr 
p<»yIfig.,attention,ito.iSUth partoia* 
iiear /) lie waa isnxbt alEteridbe 
which bad been nmde thatidbyialftitba-aai^ 
vices of an Hoo, Discetw 
who was formerly in laitlwlMa 

he was smry to say, wa&noiohg^ a jtfesr 
her of the House of -.GhI»me(ls,-iteHBMd 
not offer any arguraeat-ito 
priety, nay the necesst^ •f dtoi&evmibi^ 
themselves of the; knowledge n^kxpeab 
ence, the aeld and-abilt^pf gyttlcmea ill 
Pariiamenl; to wa^b.’ovasanad prstestitha 
interests of thei,,£aslid^^s> Caaipsays 
(ifear,Aea>i/.)'!Bmy^adnibmipcAb^f«Bb£idf 
the truth of. alns.piopobdiaab> idfdhe Ham 
Alembepwho ladiMlt»oduoed,ehid«]iirmiypi 
whb' so tnuoh caodom^ eadi> smantodeMi 
lent. That. Hon. Jdembeei hnArHlit topb 
posed the imeasure -from, any &dtiobiid^ 
position; he did- sds. that.: heHoai^t degas 
d>e attenumi of the .Hau5e,'.tidl aondtayv 
and the Company, to the photiislcaslafate 
bill, winch, front the qppotiua^eallto>paaB 
sessed, he saw, at an.b^y>>|ninad,rd4dbcf 
of vast impoTtaooe. 'Jieitfad(.Qp|>Datdi4lm 
measure, not merely besanshdfc tbai%tt it; 
would be doing m ^arioe tit> themBornpaaiy 
^one ; if tfaati.were ihelcaacpdhxia^kliiw 
one respeot, bf ooasideibdrMroi^t^uhhi^ 
be acted ouo mote geaend padne^a; m0 
dissented from die bU^.hacaha e jiaibiliex- 
ed that, by takiog^aaifa fa coqbfeisiia w«s> 
virtually adding Ito'thftbbMStaidfotfiBissri.' 
ciety at largge abd,-iiirhis>iiqaiBiaatKtliab 
Court, and the cmintryJd: geBeaaV‘<nciIe. 
under great ohligatioDsto.tiiat Hcd'-r£ieMi 
(Hear, hear /) -In hianvrew-i^JtiwtiBiae, 
be was inclin^ to think Shae afafeattah t i ujx . 
given to the 8nhject,-«nd thbqfoviwrfiiibiid' 
well-judged nbservatitdie aanl wipigignl hbt 
tions made by the -gentletnan behaiM abe* 
bar, aided by the- lhtninoa».at|ttemeR(iwf' 
the Hon. Htoprietoe torn^bonetelaAynt- 
adverted, would prodiiebtalid'.graaMspbcd 
neftt. (Hear, Hefwa^g aua t ae ly 
glad, that a graitlhaaan ollliiat ^oimTVo- 
prietor’s taderiencevIhiogWdgal asH dhiU- 
ty wasiTeo^ to risoiinibifi p&ceiiiKthP 
House ,oS CoHimagsrto advot^e ttbedn,^ 
texests of the.'Caiiipaey-’imittnukiCDi^wo-,' 
mising those gene^idn^efielml^h, idera' 
Member df Parliaiiieei^’~'neCcasa«}yixle- 
volved on him. (Hear, heart) 

Mr. Grant . — “ Although this question 
may have lost for the present something of 
its urgency, by the communication you, 
Sr, have just read to the Court, yet it is, 
and will continue to be, of so much gene- 
ral importance, that I conceive it to ap- 
pertain to the duty of the station in which 
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the Proprietors have done me the honour 
to place me, to offer a few observations on 
the subject. It is a subject which falls 
natoraily within the province of the Com- 
pany, and bears imm^iately and o^aterially 
upon the int^ests of the natives of British 
India: interests whicli the Company are 
peculiarly bound above all otiitr bodies 
and descriptions of persons to protect. 
{^Hear, ftear I) I do not say that tJiose 
interests were in tlie beginning of our 
power attended to with the intelligence 
and care diey ought to have been : but in 
the latCT and larger periods of the Com- 
pany’s administratiou they have done 
mu^ for the welfare of the Indian people, 
'nie primary observation which I would 
submit to the consideration of the Court is 
this: India is a subjugated country, a 
dependancy upon Great Britain ; the 
natives are under our power, they are be* 
come our subjects, and we ewe to them 
the dudes of a protecting, equitable govern- 
ment. We should not use our power to 
oppress them, to sacrifice their interests to 
tb<^ eff any other class of subjects. How 
then does this matt^, in point of fact, 
stand ? Ijet us advert, for ;:xarapte, to a 
topic, which is apparently becoming so 
much a favourite one with the public, 
that what I shall say upon it may not, to 
many, be gratiiymg, but 1 mean not to 
handle It invidiously : it is the increased 
expcMtadon of British cottou manufactures 
to India. India was in the habit for very 
many years of supplying this country 
with its cotton fabrics : fabrics celebrated 
tbitHigh the world for a long series of ages. 
Our own cotton manufactures, with the 
astonUhing advantages of machinery, rose 
into rivaldiip with those of India, and by 
the imposition of high duties on the use of 
the latter in the United Kingdom, we have 
effected nearly the exclusion of them from 
our markets. But this is not all ; such are 
the advantages of machinery, and the in- 
geataty of our artisans in imitating the 
fiishtons of India, that we begin at length 
to snpplant the furies of India at their 
own doors, and for the consumption of 
their own people. They are not only de- 
prived of a fcMeign market which enriched 
them, hot undersold in thrir own ! Wliat 
an affecting change for them ! But this 
is a state of things to which they are sub- 
jected, by the dependancy of India upon 
Britain. If India wwe a separate state, 
governed by an independent ruler, he 
would not submit to this inequality ; he 
would establish protecting or countervail- 
ing duties in behalf of tlte manufactures of 
his own territories. That which would be 
a duty in him, devolves upon us. We 
lue the sovereigns of India, and should 
shield onr Indian subjects, as far as we 
can, from the oppression of partiality to- 
vmrda other interests. I regard this con- 
:>ideration as fundamental in respect to the 


present point, and to every point v\hjcb is 
now before this Court. Another of lliese 
IMjints is the higher duty imposed upon 
East -Indian sugar, compared with that of 
theWest Indies. I am sure I deeply lament 
the present condition of the West- Indies : 

1 wish it were possible to ameliorate it ; 
but I cannot think one class of subjects 
sliould be taxed in order to relieve another. 
Wliat should we say if it were proposed to 
alleviate the distress of the agricultiiralists 
in this country, at the expen*«e of the com- 
mercial class, who are represented to be 
flourishing ? Would the proposal be 
listened to? Would not the sense of the 
country be manifested against its injustice? 
(Hear/) Yet the case is here exactly 
the same. The trade of the East-Indies 
is depressed in order to favour that of the 
West-Indies, both countries being de- 
pendencies of the same empire, and both 
entitled to its protection. You send them 
your cotton fabrics, without allowing them 
to protect their own cotton manufactures 
in their own markets ; and you do not per- 
mit them to repay your fabrics with their 
sugars, because you ebuse to give the 
West-lndia sugars a preference in your 
markets ; and therefore impose heavier 
duties on those of the East. Here is no 
reciprocity ; the natives of India are thus 
met in both ways, and all reciprocity is 
denied them. Something of the same na- 
ture now takes place with regard to the 
Indian ships. 1 well remember that in 
the year 1813, when the last charter act 
was passed, it was contended, on the part 
of India, by others, and by myself, that as 
India built ships were not admitted to the 
free navigation of England, the coasting 
trade of India ought to be secured to the 
natives and merchants of it, and should 
not be interfered with by British-built 
ships Lord Castlercagh at that time dis- 
tinctly declared, in the House of Com- 
mons, that no such interference was con- 
templated or intended. (Hear, hear I) 
I then thought this point secure, trusting 
that the words of the act would conform to 
its professed meaning, and the coasting trade 
not be trenched upon ; but now, after what 
has appeared in this busines**, he thought it 
not so safe to place reliance upon the mere 
declared intention of an act, for it seems 
lawyers have discovered that the act to 
which I allude is susceptible of a difi’erent 
meaning from what was Hrst thought to 
be its plain import. In fact, it now ap- 
peared that the act, notwitlistanding its 
provisions, is construed to convey a fair 
and equitable right to British-built ships to 
enter into the coasting trade of India, 
which must necessarily overwhelm the 
Indian coastei-s now engaged in tliat trade. 
(Hear, hear/) So that the case of the 
merchants of India stands thus : they were 
encouraged by the growth of the costing 
trade to turn tlieir attention to ship-buUd- 
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.p^ifR^S'tJ <»pqsWe!it,,t)eliflves.u»i potvo- 
,ffipitarfep„t,m,tsf«d^,£ii9.^. a j«iit attention to 
"itfirpts, ,or, fi-Qw any, privifeges, to 

vyifj >vere entjtlcdj pnj^s pn e^uivo- 
/»<■ cone«f,s«Mii {jtfm-, 
tllfe''.Qsd A.,o'«W.U|ie oiigfet, tfeewCote, ;to 
Jflf on this Sifeiflect o»' slfepping, 

ifeWSnWhiefe .tlie tiompanj’ ehoutii ,avo»v 
t ffeW^etWtW nation rBot to ilepaiK- It fe, 
tttue,ttat ships under a50 tons. ate 
iiPto .the trade, beiwpftn. Indiaiand 
.^, (liMitpranean i , JPatUamept. tfeQugfet 
Ifee aci ot||Jfei,3 Jeft thill n»iasttte<(Qpen 
, to ;, and tl»axeWon, bjry that art, of 
,lkfiWsiUudeti.(i5Q' tout Itpsp ,tlie, trade. fee- 
<^W» Ifi.difeaBtl P'lglapd) wfeiph wps at first 
,Yt‘iy,;iu;iJi s.iU.eeUrtl liy iiiolivei of (lolivy 
.fiidiliUiUiU.iii,,. iipil. of Jittlu I'uuaeipwiiee 
.AfeJsife ,««iHtp^i*l,i,vi^a'ptayi ,be ..of 
.•>iiU,4!»k i , lHUft>tt(l. yt»> .thd. i fplasation 

Hf, ttetI»V()<V(JJS!alfiWijfes C^liWPy, wfey, 
■.t|'iijit/-iai,tiiypgi)t,df fetwwtanee. to qtfeer 

iltytlie^ilMWiRP* •fedP'Wpan)' require, feir 
i9gSenwciittivnfttft.their. right; .the oemees- 
ii«>''Hiqf. i#t«<hqi|'iPoipf>., dhsti '» itselfi as 
^ SUpiyaietttii', .W“ are entitled to stand 
i^pt^oRngageotepts, splputnly made with 
(WSi Jei tfelv'h'i'W'hat bas- passed, we may 
ty.^1 , tfeintH’, I to . a gratuitous sacrifice of 
bOWd'^feSf iT.-We hpveulteadj experienced 
i;,er^i(^,,|^CH?a9i!ine5rtS, and may now be 
aU;t|".'cd to iii.'intaji ''■< lights we still 
.Ji.ir .,: ..S.. 11 .; you will bate 
,|iv..i.,, .11 uiSaM. .. }.... iii'itcu, wd not 
.t,tiiii>ij -AirA ,■•>;. blip i-e fei, this Court 
Udnfe.fei not im- 
hK^P'^it^tfib'Se qH 51 scmi[pentSr,.iS)n tlip pre- 
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-Sfigd>*giiSSffTi»^qtedjq*iih'iUBfe5e^ 
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'fiwntnatrnrt inofeiotmobrfetkiM'stediKiotrves. 
.dIieHWie«i)H;wnl^mhdi<)Rity cbdeneeiEind 
•impettidsitysiLiwUii^ BugJitsfSfmnrttbeir idj- 
ipentoUhmtMfebBA'beariBgsi stmUsiKiibetn 
<(»ndtt^Q(krwiitbl'haiiBfla»d tumunspo^ae 
,d«littrrafipBR-.ii'Wb*are tfeei«Or>s«qiiei£cdt ? 
Iftfeyewenti ini pMithert feneteldi 1 dntKa 
6Wteibs<>s»tb,|}ritislii«bfe)*;(and tUeiprinate 
trSdal b»ft|M»i>edi In igtneral ai.eifini>u8 
:£tritieb$tlma>odibiieivif sbldat*!dl;i uauaUy 
sold. sB.Ioditilatailassf; Ifidianr'CiHnmpdi- 
.tfeft; dBarbougbttfee!«tt>mH^iill)ft0 aig1uttc;d 
market feerev and ofiten:'.iins3teiifaie.«t>;aiay 
admissible price, c -Tbiflns-atate of thmgs 
is- now added an BaexainpleddlBUtinji'the 
exchange = fl-orar .Indiatii^rninishingntlle 
salue of all rentUtabteifrpTOperty ' these. 
Those who weratindst'autisoiitkiefieetii^ 
the opening of theitssidet iiaiJ!rifuiw)]6trlM|js 
see that rthejnovelniiditliiBgst toiithe prqii- 
dice of .riieb! own iDtemstofhndtlnimxpi*- 
suadfdt'.thut if ailmo(a.’>dii|>amMinktciiortd 
sohefiatiittniliiofi feadibeen paidt.-at itbh rime 
tf>.all tbp.itBipondBt,tb)(iies whideotBralthini 
brought iMsldr.euDiiitliSralfionyHaUiithettea- 
largOtnelUs irlifehiinwreiircbUg-.'dsiifiikhla.fei 
IhO/tradiiiithightlJiaTe beep oitx-amphsiidd, 
and much oCtbe esid av«ideil^il»lfitbiltei 
biuceaesultedv fefithukt indifidiudHlBoddbe 
oationi. i.Butieaeolthweaxperatoeoseeinsto 
be' witliailt. «flbstt upoo lvsiiui»sprrs<ms. 
We see the wifelestithcoaessMMlapeddktiods 
foc.farthtf- *nl*tge)*«*tei')ofnlfee iJSmtesn 
trade sfekl afloatsiaud sdrascddilikUU.'iui.. 
doHhUng' beafiddacey’ dunigbioi i^ealiitf lonly 
.tile vrudie«om)«|tlionb lofi.aangttine dnidgi- 
imtioni !UniWpt»ottediihjllopraotib«J -kncAk. 
ledge, .amJi.in iDppjJsition Bfo dhe-ififhtsnifee 
.possess. I iiTbedeneirtKMfigartaimriireotorbe 
Jaineuled.)i bblithiisis.oDifti tbeiaqomeilt ibr 
going wu<!e,:i>aitienl3dy> into ithbini )rdViy 
iiiteadomhas beamt.ontbepFesaalr'Mtcasian, 
only to spcaki'bricSry tmtiieiittoifits linMbh- 
diately btdbre us,;.tl» dlsadVantagCB^itinder 
wliieli iJhnli* fe plarwl .witfe -ite^rdi fO. ifs 
commodities and' its.»hippimg, jd<JfruBt)l4e 
Court will firm^ mUtbneaoitheisentiinaits 
that now appcar);to 'aot»idtB'ili )iiJ»noliese 
points,. nnd:tl)«t rWbefi.' thelfiisigbiBileonie 
under ite cousideretioori; it ra.i^ .minbilett 
the same, gerioraJ.feeUng, fot tie inteeeKts 
of 'India, • which- iBKo'tt'niibialssarUijr'fcora- 
preliend t!ie.i*ir(milar>iijeilB4t oi‘i»h*iOom- 
iwihy, aiidl indeodfi tite.iitrtwfcbts lofi.iall 
p.ir(iias/,*(oiiiin«otijiiii ilidtfe'ijibenlci] {tJfiHr, 

feeue/')., . ii.v.-A 01 ({O'tM'ifjfj/i I,ff hM ' 

.3iU.r.l(i<flrfeih3,djs»;nt9titteoia tfce!opiidbn 
of ithe Hoo.!Kro|idielor,ttHimisBii4)tbat.iliu 
only object foTtheift^onatierMdqn-flgamibfiw 
.fhe^thpicyotstion-xMooIdiaflert) tbeupdEfe of 
■ ilPdio stodtjismidjrtfcpugbtf tballtittsiiwas 
as<otj,«arros(tiabd.€0h6tle'd.vje»r.of 
.ffep-,iSuJyiseU(H.)He .wasioiopiaiitarlhat toe 
-,gi^*rr.,W«siS>fi«mib wider ccmsideration. 
-ittiintorestedpsmtitbeiConpimy jneidy, but 
itfe^-il^ttfeibi.inm'chant'. generally, and he 
fSfeenldr'therefot*- wfeh to say a few words 
,spon the mtnatiem of the East-India Com- 
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panf, and> wbat he'deemed' to be the Merils 
o^thsicase. 'Inibe firwifflaioe, beintoeatod 
•fbe ^Srtlrtrtnlbe’uCjMWi tJ»ii‘-' g«'4Wb'HgaiJI*t 
tbeHamlioite naMOVOf tfasdactef J^bltSr^isd 
4>ee(i'jiKit!tvHd b^itheileCbttnnatitlVatn'tbe 
/(ran /i} Jfelwte 
•.rho* nebteittnTt WithBini toi be 'waKdWil 
’(iw/i'sueti > an njccaBioai^i” ■ttei-'wiis ind«^ 
liaftpy'toibear, diatiibe tlcweraatent httdw 
Idast '.yielded toi^We vueHigtoaMdid 
rijqMsitioniilalth^ intended ■ Billy ‘as to sus- 
t pettd'^F oiitMilnne' the Iniitttniiate ' kitcatieti 
‘ffltr.pnfssWg'it- upon' ‘the ‘nwice' of I%rlia- 
nnnlt in iteiorigSnali shape; but it was cn- 
iribusitiiliidbtoilvBillicoiberi'caMetits of the 
dfetteTmilatuinflffmed them that His Ma- 
jesth’s'dlovoenniaMiHail'i giveit up the in- 
.teiltiiituafttpeniitgitbe' trade with India to 
'tlseii‘Weat^tnii« Oeioaiesi, as if that had 
bpeHi aibieaSureat allnobjeeted to bythe 
BastuInUfei.iCoinpanyj. fhTuwas this 
ifrointbeH>g‘'.tlKie<tse)nthe Court of Dhec- 
■tors 'hhd .'rathuM encotmi^d' than opposed 
' tudahiinlenkiotv' 'fiw itPahe eowespeJitdenee 
u'itl*'lthil‘,B«a«idiof'IContro‘l‘‘t4ie lliteetots 
' jiad'iiep(8eaitdd ‘thatimpo'MhHi ef oolanial 
kiiihidsiott 'the pietb goOtls id'' Indio, lest it 
iaUudidl 'disdodwage hr •jireveht ‘the trade 
idkhgMheiu t h ‘Hb> >( Mril 'WeaUin^); « itbout 
' ‘gini^eini ofinnKai' on 'the polky pf tlie toea- 
■saee;'>ga««‘die'OMnrt‘ AtHi ‘credit ' far their 
.-huddfeteiwiteatioaspbelietliigit’arose ftttm 
naomsoit 'oitnfnendsMe tlesire w preserve 
onsUli^Idd' to:tbe native'tniinufecturer of 
. imidiiMls'jpisce'jigohds '«be'><«nly «iarkets 
«hfoh natrresndnednta'irimy'nainely, flie 
M^-Jiidia»’<auleiiieh;''a<Kl'«hni>ugh vhera 
‘She-'S^naih <Mahn' 'Uuderuold 'as the na- 
‘dveiofnlndiaihad heerr in' his‘ Own country 
‘by tbeisnpcriorcheapnesiiof.liHtish Cottons, 

V Whielii ithsteatenedr to ' estingu ish ' his -staple 
imusafisctnrttentiittly, ifwaS natural in the 
'(dooct of^'Directots ‘OO'eritenaiu a strong 
isympaB^'.foeliisdbstitote Condition, which 
.'iiadt thawanoha 'feelingly descritied by an 
jUdmJ'iDi'eCtari(iMr.'Crhnt), so os to Ite 
'dranrdno.'ofieKtentling- those cbimuels of 
•tiafcleawliirlnsdll: tomainctd to liim. And 
lyet'theitBKirdxif Control, in the letter now 
‘readp'as if by way of equivalent -for a eon- 
• coeuni eoi be mode by ‘the- East- India 
'Bompalny, declared their dntbntion to leave 
•vmtlofitllife' BiBrthat'etiaeOnent ■which per- 
mitted a 'dirottitrade between Indio and the 
West- Inrhes^ ithopgh the Goirrpiainy had of- 
fered no opposition to such a measine. 
•I'lJiis'.itiwas; which escited-" his mistrust, 
andi sOemed tO'be ofjihe'nature hf an insi - 
'^ua prapoffitfoa; tJfmu/y 
'ile now come tO” consider the question 
as it appli‘e<b mote imme&tely to the in- 
terest of the East-India Ctnnpany; aadhete 
he begged the Court’s considerate atten- 
tion, because it was on this ground that he 
had no doubt of obtaining a unanimous 
vote, and of satislying those gentlemen, 
who looked to the pecuniary rather than 
the political view of the subject. The 
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fSast-India' Company were called upon to 
Alter a CompAfct -entered into betweeii them- 
'Selves and fflebathto, and to ^ve"U]j apnrt 
‘'oPth^rCxeiiisive'privileges',' ■ 'Thelftolswer 
■’W*,' We are'wlHIhg td do so,' ptovTded you 
Will coricOife iii'Tetorn,'thal' the sugar from 
“Bdtish India' ^aH nbt be sohjectr to a 
'hlglier duty thah' the sugar frdm the British 
colonies' In the West-liidieS : at present it 
paysahigherdhty often shillings per cwt. 
the coarse, aml fiftcen shillings per cwt. the 
fine sugar ; and provided also yon admit 
the ships of British India to the same free- 
dom of register as the ships of British 
colonies Tn Other parts of the wdrld. The 
first measure, thdt 6f an equal duty on 
sugar, was not only essential to the interest 
of the East-India Company, but to that of 
the ship-owner; the British merchant, and 
die empire at "large. In respect to the 
Company, the interest -was most important 
and obvious. Tliey had sent in the- present 
season 9,000 tons of shipping to ^ngal, 
and they had covenanted for the most part 
to suppl y the owners of sneh sJrips with one- 
third of the tonnage homeward fn Head 
weight. Where they did not covettant, it 
was their practice nevertheless to furnisli 
the same quantity. This dead weight 
conld be no other article tlran sugar: for 
although saltpetre "was obtained hr India, 
he need not state in that Court, that an 
article principally itsed-in the 'manufacture 
of gunpowder was not likely to be an ob- 
ject of commerdal adventure, at a time 
when peace prevailed throughout the 
■vi'orld. Three thousand ■tons of sugar 
then might be expected in the present sea- 
son on the Company's account, and any 
One could estimate that ten shilUngs per 
cwt. npon S,OGO tons amounted to .£30,000. 
The higher duty of ten sinHingi per fcwt. 
upon East-India sugar, tberefW^ Was a 
bounty to the West-India ' plaPteg' of 
£30,000 a year against the East^Iadia 
Company. This surely wUsttohmall sum as 
regarded the interest of the Company. It 
would more than defray the whole e^nse 
of the Board of Contro!; CorartisSOners, 
Clerks, and all ! The Company paid 
£36,(XX) a-year for the support of that 
establishraent ; they lost, by the protecting 
duty on sugar to the West-Indians, £ 30,000 
a-year. He hoped this would satisfy the 
Hon. Proprietor, who had evinced a sen- 
sitive regard “Ibr his dividend, in the con- 
sideration of the measure. In-respect to 
die Company, it was not, moreover, a qnes. 
(ion of the present thneoiily, but one, he 
trusted,' of long tirrre to come. Hie Direc- 
tors had often toldtbem, that umwithstand- 
ing the competition of toe free trade, it was 
the intention, as it was the Interest of the 
Company, to continue the trade with India : 
and he (Mr. Weeding) fully assented to 
this proposition. The Company’s larger 
capHai, their greater degree of credit, and 
their already foiined establishments, would 
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en^e them ‘ the Court con- 


^iip^a<«a4ih'9diceioMB5 fiM'’ 
diilffw^ & imdfi mbmefie 
aiiMdgBBMest 
the Company ; 
succeed in effect- 
ii^||| 9 W.acUt)n of the duty upon it, con- 
sistd^^^oith wants of the state, or the 
neee^B^ claims of the public revenue, in 
tbor^^^ka .dc^ee would they benefit, not 
tbe^^j^ve^mei^ely, but the public at large. 
It bid that the admission of In- 

dian built ships to a full British registry 
mi gl^b^ conceded in return for the Com- 
pany’s emteessions ; and be (Mr. Weeding) 
bop^.be had been mistaken in supposing 
ffu^^such a course had been recommended 
for adi^tion in that Court. Where was 
the vjalue, he would ask, of such a boon ? 
The cost of ship-building and the value of 
ships was less in Europe than in India at 
the present time ; and as to carrying on 
the trade, the Indian sliip-owner could 
not obtain British seamen in India to 
bring his ship to England, but was obliged 
to employ natives or I^cars. When he 
arrived here, he was compelled by law to 
change two-thirds of his crew for Briush 
sailms, and to carry back bis Lascars as 
passCTgers. The expense of this alone 
was sufficient to deter him from the trade. 
Th»boonof admitting hb ships, therefore, 
to a fxee British register would, under 
present circumstances, be of no advantage 
to him : it would do neither good to India 
nor to England. The equity of the claim 
was such, however, that it ought not to be 
relinquished, particularly when It was in- 
t^sded to admit British ships to a full 
participation of the coasting bnde of India, 
hitbttto exclusively enjoyed by Indian 
ships. Compared with the sugar question 
it stood far aloof ; it was very far indeed in 
the back'ground. He was sorry that the 
question before the Court had not assumed 
a nngk form ; he regretted that they did 
not M once come to a substantive rosolu- 
tiom to oppose the Bill in its present shape 
aUtogetl^: he regretted very much that 
the Chairman had not taken such a course. 
Whether it was that he deemed the sugar 
question impracticable or unrea'^nable, 
£d not appear ; but as every motive of a 
commercial and political nature pressed 
the consideration of it upon the Court of 
l^ectors, so it should have been pressed 
in the most deci;»JTe way upon the attention 
of Crovemment, when this correspondence 
arose with the Board of Control. A pre- 
dee8SS<Hr in the chair of th^ Court, whose 
eomm^cial knowledge commanded the 
respect, as his gentle manners and unas- 
suming deportment secured the love and 
estcen of ^ who knew him, obtained by 
bisa^^^cation and perseverance a boon of 
mosfcimportant value to the Company and 
ffie when a mudi less clrim than 

the present was made upon tiie East- India 


fiftied ^^MoextonaoiBofSliex&cotrade to Gi- 
WbltarflHidi^dbah^HpadtiMtoocasMni, and 
abo^ydte'^bmpBnyfbad yitibded' to every 
fa^eonsideraKion tha^hadbeenpreBsed upon 
them. lu all tfaeus^raoaedings, they never 
lostsightcd’thegene^^eUmoftbe British 
nation, and considered that in doing so they 
were adopting^tbe best course for the security 
and continuance Of their charter. In coin- 
cidence with the policy which sought to 
open the trade to Malta and Gilvaltar, 
their former Chairman bad pressed upon 
his Majesty’s Government the expediency 
of repealing the w'arehousing or transit 
duties upon the nankeens and piece goods, 
the indigo and raw silk of India and of 
China : and be succeeded. But it was by 
dint of perseverance, and by shewing the 
inconsistency of setting up and supporting 
a commercial policy at Malta, the beneffts 
of which were denied at the same time to 
Great Britain. So it would be with the 
sugar question. It was required of the 
East-India Company to open the trade to 
all sixes of ships, and to all parts of India, 
wdtbout license and without controul, 
while at the same time an oppressive duty 
was continued against East-India sugar, 
calculated to defeat the very end of such 
extension ; for unless the ship-owner or 
merchant could obtain a return cargo, of 
which sugar must form a considerstble 
part, It would be impossible for him to 
carry on the trade. Nothing surprised 
him more than the inconsistency of his 
Majesty’s Government on this occasion. 
They appeared to be giving bread with one 
band, and throwing a stone with the other. 
Hiey professed to extend the trade to 
India, and withheld at the same time the 
means of carrying it on. Believing them 
to be actuated generally by a sincere desire 
to promote the welfare of the state, he could 
not account for their conduct in this case, 
unless by supposing that some overl>earing 
and partial interest bad diverted- their 
attention from tlie general and genuine 
interests of the country. He was not quite 
sure whether the proper opportunity bad 
been taken of trying how far they might 
have succeeded at the present crisis ; the 
Chairman had not favonred them witii his 
opinion upon that point ; but this he (Mr. 
Weeding) firmly teliev^, that the attain- 
ment of their object was notonly practicable 
but easy. If the Ea^t-India Company 
persevered in requiring an equalization of 
the duties on Eak and West-India sugais, 
in return for the concessions demanded of 
theiD, they must in the «ad succeed, be- 
cause the tinpping and general commercial 
interest, the manufacturing mterest, and 
tlte British public would be with them. 
(Near, hear /y Hie rrasoir of the thing 
itself was sufiSctent to dissipate the preju- 
dice of his Majesty^s Government ; but 
when, in aid of tins, ^ey hadsuefa powerful 
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feiljtiir iwtijirf^.yj m-Toueh as tbs io- 
bafaitaats^ ispun 

to-iOb^iA^ baafial oowHiaHMby and hy- the 
saaasypXBCtpisaf. obligatioa eatitied to all 
neoasBezy^ Mid ei|U!tid>ie proEteetion; no 
pldtoMiiita'' or stMeman would or could 
pra|imtu>n. {Sear/) 1 lad the 
natives of Iitdia, then, received such con> 
sidHTfldcm az^ protection? He should 
say not : for they were to a certain degree, 
owing toimpolidcrestiictions, as bethought 
them, subject in several instances to a 
species of grinding oppreshion. While our 
importations into India were cliargealde 
with ^>out two per cent., Indian fabrics 
imported into England paid from seventy 
to one bundr^ per cent, ! An even sys- 
tem had not been pursued towards them ; 
one day the Government endeavouring 
to instil them with suitable precepts, w'hich 
on another tliey prohibited them from 
the means of fulfilling. It was well said, 
that exalted praise would belong to that 
man who allured tlie natives from the 
trade of llie sword to cultivate tlie occupa- 
tions of peaceful life. This, considering 
their history, character, and predatory 
habits, bad been done to a surprising de- 
gree, and done in vast communities, who 
knew no other vocation thau military life. 
And yet at the very time when they were 
calling upon their governors to encourage 
the natives to pursue agriculture, and cul- 
tivate the domestic offices of social life, 
they proposed to take from them the only 
means of doing so, by prohibiting the fruits 
of dcMnestic occupation. (Sear/) These 
exclusive arrangements for the beneBt of 
the West-Indiacolonies were unfavourable 
to the East-India interests, and oppressed 
tfa^ trade in a very unjustifiable manner. 
Widi reiq)ect to the West- India interest*, 
he was as le^y as any man to protect 
them : not by a baleful and obnoxious 
mmiopoly, but upon principles of fair and 
equal consideration of wbat was owing to 
odter mtexests with equal clmms. He felt 
what waa due to colonies which had assist- 
ed to k»Bp up, during two centuries, the 
of the country; for that, and for 
many other advantages derived from them, 
be thougl^ they were entitled to great, but 
not rtqurioas protection. Our West- India 
islaiuk wid the United States had been 
sighing for each other for more than twenty 
years ! A regard for our North American 
colonies had hitherto forbidden the banns, 
but the present Government seemed deter- 
mined to accelerate the march of time, and 
sanctioo their indi^oluble union ! Tlie 
Kast-Isdia Cmnpany required to give 
up their sugar manufacture and import; 
the present duty of ten shilling was by a 
particular con^niction of the Act to be 
made fifteen shillings, which would amount 
to an j^Moiute and entire probibidon of the 
£ast-India sugar trade. It was remark- 
able that there should be such a difference 


in. pnno{^ faBfc«we».thB MOeineBts of dif- 
f^est metBbtnef Hia Bfbje^y’s- Gmrem- 
they prt^iesed to 
introdnee. was only the night beffore 
last that I^cnnd Liverpool had talked of the 
expediency of extending our exporte by 
new facilities, but said th^ the great ob- 
struedon whi<^ tb^ experienced w£ the 
difficulty of obtaining a retuvn. And yet, 
notwithstanding this dcclaradon, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose the hermetri- 
cally sealing one of the greatest sources of 
return open to commercial speculation ! 
Prohibiting their Asiatic subjects from the 
export of tlieir own manufacture, was in 
fact to prohibit them from tlie means of 
paying for Britisli manufacture ; the con- 
sequence was, that the course ul exchange 
was severely against the interests of In^Ua . 
and no man could now remit J: lOQ from 
India without a loss of £25^ owing to tlie 
want of a due medium of remittance in 
the commercial intercourse betw'een these 
two quarters of the globe. And yet, with 
this fact staring them in the face, they were 
Called upon to aggravate the causes which 
produced it. Their muslins and cottons 
were rendered useless as articles of trade, 
and DOW they were called upon to consum- 
mate tl»at disaster, by sealing the fate of 
tlieir sugar trade! 'Hieir inusliii trade, 
their cotton trade were departed from them, 
and now their sugar trade was to bo pro- 
hibited ; their diief articles of native manu- 
facture weie so affected by prohibitions, 
restrictions and imposts, as to be shut out of 
the market; and the people whom they 
were bound to attach to them by acts of 
protection and kindness, were to be dis- 
couraged and depressed year after year with 
heavy and prohibitory duties. The 3Iinister 
had now informed them that he would de- 
fer the consideration of the sugar question 
until next year ; why not also postpone the 
question of the 350 tons shipping? w’hy 
not make that co-equally determinable 
with the other? (Sear/) A doubt had 
sprung up respecting tlie tonnage which 
they thought was secured to them by their 
chao-ter; the Government had consulted 
the law officers of tlie crown upon the sub- 
ject ; time ought to be given for consultation 
with other eminent authorities. Inhere was, 
therefore, every just motive to adjourn 
decision upon that branch of the subject, 
until time were allowed to ail parties for its 
requisite consideration. Surely His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers did not expect that they 
(the £ast-India Compmiy) would send 
down their consent by acclamation to the 
Board of Control, to have the shores of 
India thrown open to shipping of every 
denomination, merely because the Secretarj' 
of that Board had announced the intention 
of withdrawing for the present the propo- 
sition at issue between the East and West- 
India interests? He was most anxious that, 
whatever communication it should become 
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necessary for tliem ‘s&Kirliol'^SSt^^’te^^to’airs 

diin e^ !e ^ aW aHr< l ila faW ttB* 'i^a9^»<l‘ tMUj^a«#WR!r4i>^wei;BrtB^ 

qfgy ■ ■ 


1^ 

mim 


pddesi 

t&y WSMUMM tlfaeMi^dfiMlity m Hs- 
Inqili^teg ^‘^aiCWVt^pact, wbiefr^as 
nit, as btitraliia- 

Me: anintegnd'^aHroratir’diarta'; and if 
“ an ocBous pdrt,” it‘MIS''£ne which laid 
beCT ftre'tune^'^snecesavriy 'eaicted by 
PMhifnhnt sih<» lOTS, iiRdtiione instance 
no later 'thinr last year ! Then this rery 
GoveWriJeitt, he rnn^ repeat, had enacted 
this oifioas {H^rilegeinot only in 1813, but 
in Ac Acts «lf the 54th, S5th, and 59th of 
George III.*, and in that of last session, as 
indispe^ts^de to die safety of the Past* India 
system, and'as a fneasnre propitious to-good, 
and' TOdnd; and wholesonr.e government. 
He regretted sothe of the concessions 
whidi the Oompmiyhad made, because he 
foresaw they would be made the basis of 
demanding others; but he thought that, on 
the present occasion, they would do well to 
return to the Board of Control anss'ers 
naore full of deliberation ; he did not 
think they had already given substantial 
and sufficient reasoning. It was not be- 
cause innovations had tsdten place, that 
they were tosnbmit to future ones ; it was 
not because the trade to Malta and Gibral- 
tar, and to aH places in amity with his 
Mqesty (too hastily made law) was open, 
and whidi he had deprecated at the time, 
that other )irivileges should be disregarded ; 
they ought to ^ve a better reason than 
saying, «yo»'IHfte already taken away so 
much, you may e’en take sway the rest. ” 
'Ibey Were now* told, that thou^ the sugar 
branch of^e ‘subject Was to stand over, 
^t’considered. Tliat 


was, ilfplaW fermsj'that'sbrjis of any ton- 
tftge istoy gp- to India and Ctttna ; that not 
ordy'BftM Ships of 100 tohs of less may 
sail thdtd)’4Hitm6rtgTd vesseSi from all the 
conniSW' ttf from the Barbary 

States,’ dbr mstance, -if they please, with 
crews sdH iitdre tmxed and tnongrel than 
the cKltaeter of thtdr vessels ; and 'pessen- 
gOT “and adventurers mOrb motley than 
dther, were to have unrestrained access to 
our 'Indian tenitoite ! They might be 
told ^‘indeed'{l!by%cre in tlle Seefetmy’s 
lettery^that Ihc” Government would’ take 
care that they shoidd not inteWfere with the 
standing mrdd' oftlie Company’s local Go- 
vernments : fllat was, in fact, to undertake 
what it was physically imposidble to per- 
form ; they could not, undm such circum- 
stances, enftmee miy contreul ; regulations 
would be ineffieimit: When the country 
should be overrun, then they vVere’ to hear 
of provident precautions • Wss^ffife indis- 
crimimae access safe, orcansisteRt with the 
retendon or good- goVendBCttPmf'’their 
dominions? Whence this derelicticm of 
all former pob'cy ? The cotisideiaUe per- 
Asialic Journ. — No. 81. 


iWHmiWritmnlt repiiledij ripidSBai iwiwiljn* 
W fe ga ow ! uil»»|ipiWM.lilltliallfa;T^pMl« 
&ttsr &«mfitfaec<SD|paicofe@a^is>da|iifai^ 
had jnst ailing IhatddmistehBdiadvihrwil 
their mind,' and- wreddi-aet ^a-essitthaidie- 
cusskmtbis year.nllieaialiMBuaftlim £ar- 
bearance faC'knew nobs ‘biacthis beloiew, 
that the attempt having 't)wei»aBade,:^nsti>' 
fied tfaene^tfae Court)iii> gieingdC thaitmost 
prompt and efficacioos Tesistanecpaq^ug)- 
pealing at once to the tribunal’iaf public 
opinion, which must be wift -tfaesiroBisuch 
an occasion. (JHear.') With regred;. -now, 
to the particular interests of the parties 
concern^, suppose it to be trae;.ssiwas 
now said, that the proposed roncossion as 
to tonnage would overwhdm < tbeiiirative 
coasting trade of India,^ was- that 'a.^ysst 
purpose ? It bad been-, ever, ^rnijoyedi by 
their Indian fellow-subjects, and, was se- 
cured to them in 1813. let it nobbesaid 
that this trade is either useloes or.vMiieless; 
but, on the contrary, a substantial benefit. 
If it were to be conceded, wbat equivalent 
were the Indian population toieceive for 
this their maritime birthright?. Was the pro- 
hibition of their sugars, weie cardinances 
against their agriculture, to renaunerete 
them for the loss of their coasting twtde? 
He would pursue the subject no firrthec ; 
he would indulge a hope tliat Mmistets 
might be induced to make a material ahere- 
tioB in tiieir propositioBs ; in. the mean 
time, he knew no wiser measure .i|lmn this, 
to call on the Directors jto<^ expostniate 
firmly with his Majesty’s Govomment, 
and to assiure them of the siqq>urb«f this 
Court in the future discussions 'widi the 
Board of Control. And sfaoulfl- Gotern- 
ment be disposed eitber to roncete is-re- 
turn aqn:^fic!atieD of the Kegisli;r-:dee:(as 
was intimated) with regard to iBcfiadniiit 
shipping, and soine:suitabfa tpialificidtcai 
respecting the sugar dnties^eiaeivtbe^Goiirt 
of Directors ani^tl act< oeeeMfiag: to toe 
circumstances of>4he ctoec ^t^Mre asked 
was, that in whatc«er>arraBgameato might 
take placet’ enongfat should be held out- to 
secure due cncouragctaenbibitaheieiicfilew- 
subjects in India to persist - in toeHadtma- 
tion of those pursuits whichtbeyiadtimm- 
sehes so seriously recoaanacpdad'4qdiicm. 
He therefore wished toe resbliitoin oftned 
by way of amendment siMHdtopasfi,j|uid J>e 
put upon tbeir records, vratbntheir hearty 
and unanimous atomit. (fiaadsfy: 

Mr. iMtttgan said it wswme^ts-inten- 
tion to detain thm long^mm toe desimbie 
result to- which toeyMare ailrso ^daU^ 
anxious to arrive; at toevs«net>toae it 
appeared to him 'toere wene.une- or two 
points emttied in tim dihcusskm, winch, as 
he did not think toem-mBimportaiit, be 
was »ixious to put .on ..leeaRU: It. did 
seem, from the tenor of the c ii rws p oi ideoce 
which had taken place between the Cfaaii- 
VoL. XIV. 2 M 
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man and the Boasd Centred, that the 
latter had durown out'some hints of adis> 
poatioa on part of his Majesty*s 
Gor&aaoeat tn admit the qualifications 
and. rest o ct i cHts iwanted out by the Court 
of l^rectors. He agreed in the surmise 
that there was some predominating WesU 
India or Parliamentary interesst operating 
on- the Government in this case; but he 
still did not think that they would have so 
violent a struggle, or that the contest 
would be so doubtful to maintain the in* 
t^ests of their body, as some seemed to 
think. He grounded bis opinion upon 
documents that be thought were irresisti- 
ble upon Parliament. He knew indeed that 
the voice of the West>India interest was 
heard in the House of Commons, and that 
IMhnisters were oflen exposed to yield to 
pcditical expediency : still the East-India 
Company were, on the present occasion, 
backed with arguments which were irre- 
sistible. They had the arguments of the 
Reports of both Houses of Parliament on 
foreign trade** in their favour. Tliese were 
the expressions to which be alluded : 

** The native ships have hitherto been 
considered as enjoying a monopoly of 
that trade (the coasting trade), of which 
the East-lndia Company could not be 
reasonably expected to deprive their 
subjects, as long as they are precluded 
from carrying on the direct trade to Eu- 
rope in Indian built vessels.** Tne 
Committee of the House of Commons 
used expressions of the same import in 
their report ; the East-lndia Company had, 
dierefore, the highest sanction for holdiitg 
to their subsisting privileges, unless a fiur 
equivalent were tendered in return. Who 
used tliese expressions? The organs of 
both Houses of Parliament, their Com* 
mittees. At the head of one was the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown, an enligtitencd and 
noble statesman. It was not a question 
party feeling, and bow could they be 
called upon to concede any part of their 
|«rivileges without an equivalent? This 
was distinctly xecognized in the two Par- 
liamentary reports, and the sentiments 
tendei^ by the Committees to both 
]^ase6 were the very arguments which 
the case of the East-lndia Company re- 
quired. Tliey had, therefore, auxiliaries 
to urge the Government to make the re- 
quisite concessions, which must succeed in 
despite of any other interests. Looking 
at the coasting trade of India, there was 
■one view of it which always, according to 
the manner in which the coasting trade 
elsewhere was viewed and recognized, as a 
fundamental principle of the navi^tion 
law^ ongfat to be kept in mind ; its va- 
lue as an incipient nursery for seamen. 
Hiat had been always beautifully and per- 
- 5 {dcuously nr^d, whenever the value of a 
qoast!Qg trade had been considered with 
•reference to British inlere:.ts. Xow ap- 
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ply that argiiment to ladia; hegr»iCed 
die piinciple, that die native intoeste of 
India were eirtltled tp die same proCeedpn 
as the aadve interests of Great Britem;’ 
and far the one die East-lndia Company' 
should adopt the same regulations, diat 
the Parliament adopted for the otl^ at 
home. Tile case of the Indian coasting 
trade was this : the Bonies carried on a 
little coasting Unde, which was the chi^ 
stay and support of the petty black mer- 
eh^Us and ibr whom tliere might easily 
be inti^uced, in any new arrangement,, 
specific articles of protection. They 
could not affect the local interests of the 
petty black merchant, without under- 
nuQing the policy out of which grew the 
wealth and happiness of the population of 
the Continent of India. The English 
merchant would not, he was persuaded, 
ever say, “ My vessel has sailed with a 
cargoand returned with another of Indian 
produce, and what have 1 to do with the 
petty merchant ?** He was convinced that 
no paltry or villainous argument would 
be used, to clieat the local merchant of 
the Dome trade. The grand criterion 
which should govern the opening of the 
trade was this : not to interfere with the 
existing interests, while they were extend- 
ing larger interests in the same system. 
The local merchant in the Donie trade 
might be secured by some arrangement 
in the way of licenses, wbidi would pro- 
tect the small native vessels already en- 
gaged in the coasting trade, and prevent 
them from being annihilated by small 
vessels from England, or by that mongrel 
craft which might pour in upon the shores 
of India, from petty places which they 
could not hardly dream of. WTlh refe- 
rence to the question about the sugar trade, 
it was, be thought, singular enough, that 
he should in that place affirm the export 
ri^ts of the West-Indies furnished no 
objection to the equalization of the sugar 
duties. If he wanted any argument to 
shew that die West-India mercliant^ were 
not benefited by the existing scale of 
duties, he bad only to refer to the loud- 
spreading complaint of the Jamaica plan- 
ter, who submitted so late as the month of 
April the grievous and calamitous state 
of the sugar colonies, 'fhe first object, 
therefore, for the protecting duty upon 
East-lndia sugar, was clearly of no use at 
all, in behalf of the rums or sugars of the 
West-India colonies; for, according to the 
statements of the Jamaica planter, the 
time had come when the West-India co- 
lonies were striving to cultivate land for a 
particular product, which yielded no fit re- 
turn in the shape of rent. Then why not, 
as Mr. Ricardo said to other land cultiva- 
tors, leave sudh products to land that 
could yield them to advantage ? And he 
could not help observing, that if the re- 
actions were now taken off between 
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' Ainencft and die West-Indies, the lattes: 
would, derive a reciproeal advantage for 
^i^ugar trade ^jandonment upon the 
>pr^nt ^tem. 

Mr. Jtfeney said that, feeling the inti- 
mate conneirtion which this question had 
with the interests of a large ci^ in India, 
he could not, even at that late hour, refrain 
from trespassing upon the attention of the 
Court for a few moments,' as it was a sub- 
on which he could not give a silent 
vote. He would ask, in the first place, if 
any fair, rational reason could l)e assigned 
why the shipping of British India should 
be marked out from the shipping of ail tlie 
other foreign posses.sions of the crown of 
^£nglandto be excluded from the privileges 
of British registry? 'Ihe shipping of 
. Canola, Nova Scotia, Demerara, may 
come home, and pass with their registers 
througti the British custom-house, and 
join in the general trade of the country. 
Was there any thing in the antiquity of 
British connection with Demerara which 
entitled that colony to preferable privileges ? 

. Demerara was attached to England for ten 
-years ; Bombay had been attached to her 
for an hundred and fifty ! The obiigations 
which were due to the shi{q>iog of India 
were cither lost sight of, or much under- 
tialued. In many wars in which they had 
been oigaged, and p^cuUrly in one, it 
bad been a balance with the F^nch navy 
whu^ should hold the superiority ; on such 
occasions, all acquainted with India knew 
that, but for the assistance the British-navy 
derived from the artificers and shi{q>ing 
interest of Bombay, their tiiumpl» would 
have been converted into defeats, and at 
particular moments die country would 
have been lost. It was a singular fact, 
that not one voice a'as raised up against 
the introduction of the shipping of other 
.pf^sessuHis ; but the moment Kast-India 
shipping mentioned, then the difiiculty 
arose. Within the last three years 50,000 
tons of sliipping had been Imilt in tlie 
colonies of Great Britain, and introduced 
without opposition into the general sbip- 
ping of the country ; no clamour was raised 
on that occasion, all was to be reserved for 
the shipping of British India I Every effort 
was made to check and obstruct the com- 
mercial interests of India. As to the cot- 
ton trade, it had been ably shewn ho«' 
much it was incumbent upon them to act 
with common justice. Allusion had been 
made, in discussions elsewhere, as to tKe 
quantity of the ancient and hereditary 
woollen manufacture of England whidi 
was consumed in tlie West-India colonies : 
now what was the amount ’ shipped last 
year to the West-ladies? j£l 80,000 
worth, and a ^eat part not coiffiumed in 
the We&t-ImUes, but sent tm to South 
Am^ipa. Within the same period double 
thatqmmtrQr of wocdlena had been e^orted 
to the £ast-lndies. (ifeor The same 


watchful jealousy with which they were 
bound to protect their national products, 
ought, when it could be done with fairness, 
to be extended to the narional products of 
‘ the soil in India. 

The Hon. Gentleman then entered into 
a comparison of the sugar trade of Deme- 
rara with that of British India. In the 
year 1815 Demerara exported to England 
234,000 cwt. of sugar, and last year the 
same colony sent 536,000 cwt., an amount 
which doubled the whole quantity of sugar 
exported from all India ; [hear ! ) and yet 
not a word was said of this extraordinary 
difierence. He cordially concurred in aU 
which bad been said there, so forcibly and 
so eloquently, of the neglect and apathy 
shewn for Indian interests in anothv 
quarter. It was, however, cheering to 
tind that interests thus essential were so 
ably and so justly argued in that Coui^ 
and it gave him pleasure to know that 
their Chairman would make the best effiirt 
to press their interests upon the attention 
of the proper quarter, and see that they 
were duly weighed and considered. {Heary 
hear ! ) 

Mr. Edmonstone rose to say a few words 
for the purpose of putting the subject hi a 
new light, a light in which it had not ap- 
peared to any of the gentlemen who had 
preceded him in the dicussion : they had 
omitted to notice the political as well as 
commercial consequence of these measures. 
He proceeded to state the efiect he consi- 
dered they might produce upon the public 
mind, and therefore deprecated their adcqi- 
tion. 

The Chairvian briefly noticed the obser- 
vations of Mr. Edmonstone, and said, 
that it would be as well for them in that 
Court to confine their observations to the 
question more immediately under tbrir 
consideration, than to travel out of it into 
extraneous topics of discussion. He 
should now beg leave to make ^me allu- 
sions to what had been said by some of the 
gentlemen who had spoken, and to whom 
it appeared that they (the Court of Direc- 
tors) had brought forward this measure 
very improperly. Now, in their ji^tification, 
be begged to explain what they had done, 
and also the principle upon which they 
Iiad proceetied. {Hear, hear!) It was 
acknowledged on all bands, except by the 
Hon. Genderaan (Mr, R. Jackson), that 
the subject of continuing part of the 
restricth.ms which were noticed in the cen*- 
rcspoadence with the Board of Control 
was in itself matter of comparatively little 
importance, and he begged leave to quote 
an authority, equal in value periiaps to 
that of the Hon. Gentleman, askd it waa 
to be found in tbe letter of the Board 
Control which had orijpnated xeoent 
consider arion of the subji^^ It- via by 
the 13th section of the Aet c^'l9lS tlut 
vessels under 350 tons burden were inm* 

‘ 2 M 2 
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dieted; etet be wi$hed prinopeUy 
toremeifc we% pertof examuatum of 
the BnteeUr (b&. Giant) before 

the Howe CoiBSBins, who did oot.theo 
aniear to attach madi cmaequenee to the 
■taoif^-provbden ; for ia page 307 of the 
. i^ndeoee, when he was asked his opinion 
.odthe state of die restrictions now remain- 
.Mg won smaller vessds, his answer was, 
,d«ttwid> respect to the size pf the ships it 
was enta^ly an apprehension from the 
-ounsber of vessels which might lie sent ; 
hot, exeept in die Eastern Islands, he saw 
little danger. When this communication 
was first made from the Board of Control 
to.the Court of Directors, the latter evinced 
m want of desire or readiness to protect 
■the Indian tiade in all its interests ; and 
.great stress was laid by them, in their com- 
sumications with the Bo^d, upon the 
IMcessity for reciprocal concessions for 
any alt^tion respecting shipping. The 
subject of £ast>Iadia sugar was like* 
wise hinted at, and he was most anxious it 
should be distmc|ly understood, that the 
opinion of the necessity of protecting the 
Indian interests upon the points alluded to 
was fdt as strongly behind the Bar. as it 
was felt before ; they had never given up 
their arguments upon the subject ; they 
were pressed from first to last, and 
throughout urged upon the Board of 
Control with ail possible earnestness. 
{Bear, hear /) They were not, it would 
be seen, able to protect tbeir ground as 
w^ as they could have wi^ed, and 
they then took a course which he hoped 
would be approved of, namely, to summon 
a Court of Proprietors, to deliberate on the 
best course to be adopted with a view to 
Ae protection of tbrir own interests. 
{Hear, hear t) He hoped, therefore, that 
the Court would impute no inconsistency 
in the course they bad pursued, either to 
himself or his Hon. Deputy. With re- 
ference to any alteration in the existing 
regulations respecting East-India sugar, 
it bad been only referred to in the letter 
to the l^erident of the Board of Commis- 
sioners. On the question of tonnage, it 
would be seen that they bad had much 
discussion ; it had led to protracted argu- 
ment, in which, he was sorry to say, that 
the result proved they had argued in vain 
with the Board. In die first place, they 
had strenoously contended that the laws 
respecdug East-India sugar ought to 
undergo considerable modification, so as 
to obviate, at least, some of the existing 
evils, and remove some of the restrictions 
which oppressed the produce of India. 
They h^ strongly advised a reduction of 
ttie sugar duty: and the efifect of their oppo- 
sition was now visible in the' advantage it 
bad prp^ced, the delay in that part of 
tbe pn^osed measure. {Hear, hear !) 
IMay was often the best sort of preventive, 
aad he trusted it would be so found here. 
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’ It waa now ia evidence b^iie ttem, dot 
the bliiuater was beaten fieaa Ins g^WMiad 
of a tea years’ ^1, and that be was now 
satisfied widi a limited measure tor one 
year oidy ; (bear, hear J) and the Minis- 
ter Hso a^ that he wmild have a Com- 
mittee, to give the matter previous cmisi- 
deratiim. {Hear /) He rejoiced very 
much at the course which this debate had 
taken ; the ground for which they bad been 
contending was now very much suidc, and 
would, be thought, be still mme so, if they 
went on with the amended motion ; (hear, 
hear .’) he begged, therefore, with the 
leave of the Court (and be did so most 
cheerftilly), to withdraw the original mo- 
tion, {hear, hear ! ) which was, in fact, 
merely intended to start the discussion. 
{Hear!) He felt that there was no neces- 
sity for continuing this debate any longer ; 
in fact, they were all arguing on one side. 
(A laugh.) He must, however. Just re- 
mark, that if the East-India interest bad 
only the Minister to argue with, he be- 
lieved that they would have little ^fficnlty 
in enfmeing a just and reasonable propo- 
sition ; but the difficulty with which they 
bad to contend was the opposition of the 
West-India interest. (Hear, hear!) It 
was that interest which beat them down on 
these occasions with the Minister. He bad 
the honour of being present at a meeting 
last year at Fife House, and it not then 
bring absolutely clear to bis comprriiension 
that what was going on was quite ri^it, 
he, with bis usual John Bull propensity 
to strip ofif disguise Yu laugh), plainly 
asked Lord Liverpool (who was, he 
iieved, an honest and honourable man 
when left to the sugge^ons of his own 
mind) this question : “ Do you not want, 
my Lord, by this measure, to protect the 
West-Indian interests against the East- 
Indian ?” When the Noble Lord candidly 
admitted that to be the fact. {Hear, hear ! ) 
He (the Chairman) had always con- 
tended, that it was both their interest and 
thrir paramount duty, in executing the 
functions entrusted ffiem, to protect the 
millions of subjects whom they governed 
in British India. {Hear, hear!) 

The Chairman then pointed out the dif- 
ference between the terms of the first and 
last letter from the Board of Control, and 
the altered ground now taken on the sub- 
ject ; so that the present bill, modified as 
it now was, in comparison with its struc- 
ture as originally intended, was like (to 
use a common saying) the play of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet left out. {A 
laugh.) Upon the present occasion, sub- 
stituting the amendment for the original 
and substantive morion would shew to 
Mim'sters so decided a feeling, that, in’ all 
probability, imitating those persons ■ of 
whom they read in India, who had the 
power of abstracting the poisonous sting 
from the s^peat and rendering k barm- 
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leas, tey wotiia altogether draw, the s&Qg 
fit»n this Bill, and ki it pass quite in^ 
iioxuMM* {d laugk, amd cne$ ^ hear / 
Bear /) 

Mr. Grant said, that .wHii re fe reB ce to 
■the evidence whi^ he bad given before a 
Comnoktee of the House Lords, and 
which had been alluded to by the Hoa« 
Chainnan, he must beg to explain that k 
was not true he had originated the que&> 
tion respecting the tonnage : it was pn>> 
posed to turn. He had been examined on 
before the Committee of the House 
of Xtords, and he had, as he was bound 
to do, expressed his honest opinion. He 
begged, however, to explain (though 1» 
emxld not so w^l enter into any such 
explanation before the Committee, if be 
had- thought of it), that he spoke only 
abstrai^edly to the point pri^osed to him, 
and was not to be undennood as if be had 
conceded, that the surrender of the stipu- 
lation respecting tonnage ought to be 
.]Bade,.witiiout regard to counter a>nsidem- 
titms of any kind. The question of an 
actual cbauge in the law, or the manner of 
iti was not before him : nodiing of that 
nature luui occurred to him ; he bad ex- 
pressed to the Committee of the Lords 
merely his opinion on the question put to 
him, as be hiui in substance stated it in 
the Court of Directors. He saw ncrt, 
therefcH'e, that he was liable to a chmge of 
inconsistency, because that, at a subse- 
quent period, when a reasonable requisi- 
tion, made cm the part of the Company 
on b^ialf of tiie trade of India to Go- 
vernment, was refused, he supported the 
4>ropotition of making the grant of that 
requisition a condition of the surrender, 
by the Compmiy, of another provision 
which it was legally in their power to 
refuse. 

The Chairman disclaimed meaning to 
impute the slightest inconsi^ncy to the 
Hod. Director. All he meant to say 
wa^ that this subject of tonnage appeared 
to have l>een built upon the evidence he 
had given before the Cmnmittee : he 


knowing well that the Hon. Directer had 
not hhnself or^inated it. 

' Mr. Grant felt it necessary for Mra to 
r^>eat, that the sul^ect waa publicly agi- 
ta^ by dSB membtfs of a pubtic C(m»> 
mitteeat which his att^daoce wasrequired* 
He did not originate it there; a questiow 
upon it was proposed to him ; he bad to 
mswer that question, as well as others put 
to him, under the sanction of an oath, 
and could only do so according to hk 
nion and jud^ent 

IVIr. Forbest in reply, expressed his 
thanks to their Chairman for so readily 
withdrawing hk original resolution, and 
adopting that which he had pressed as an 
amendment. Such a course accorded with 
the unanimous feeling thsu Court, and 
their preceding would now go fortii as 
an unanimous vote. Upon such an ocea^ 
sion, he did n<^ wish so say any thing 
which might be construed into an exp^- 
sion of dissent from the opinions of any 
member of the Court ; but as the Hon. 
Gentleman within the bar (Mr. Grant) 
had thrown out something like an animad> 
version upon the manner in wiiicb the 
trade had been last extended, he (Mr. 
F<wbes) could not refrain from decLwng 
his opinion to be the very reverse ; be 
thought, that so far from its being inju- 
rious, it was productive of the greatest 
advantages to this country and to India, 
and would continue to confer incalculable 
benefits upon both, if conducted upon 
sound principles. Having said so much, 
he would beg leave of the Court to 
make a few verb^ amendments in his 
resolutions, for tire purp<»e of making the 
motion a principal instead of a secondary 
one. Tl^ alteration in form became 
necessaiy, as the original motion vras witii- 
drawn, and his (Mr. Forbes’s) now substi- 
tuted in its place. {Bear, hear/) 

The original resolution was tiien with- 
drawn, and Mr. Forbes’s substituted in 
its place, and adopted unanimously by tiie 
Court, which then adjourned. 


£ast» India House, 17, 1822. 


A Special General Court of Proprietore 
of Fast' India Stock was this day held at 
the Company’s house, in Leadenhall^street. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read. 

The Chairman ( J. Pattison, Esq.) said 
be had to acquaint the Court that, agrees 
ably to the By-Law, cap. 1. sec. 4, it was 
specially summoned, for the purpose of 
laying before the Proprietors the Draft of 
a proposed Bill now before Parliament, 
entitle East India Company’s Loan 
Bill,” fpr ** carrying into execution an 
agreement between his Majesty and the 
East-India Company.” A ccnrespondence 
on this subject had taken place between 


the Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury and 
the Court of Dh^ctors, which, tog^er 
with the Draft of the Bill, should now 
he laid before the Court. 

The Clerk then read the documents 
[seep. 271 of our Journal]; which having 
been gone through. 

The Chairman said, as the papers which 
had been just read to the Proprietors de- 
tmled the whole process of the n^ocia- 
tion between the Government and the 
Company, he did not deem it necessary 
to detain them by any length of observa- 
tion. The Bill which was now before 
Parliament provided fiM^ the adjustment 
of considerable claims which the Corapiiny 
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had on ^ pnbH^* and for other claims 
which die had on the Company. 

The resnft oi- the measure would be, that 
£l,3O0/XX> I oi actual- delrt due by the 
-Company to the puidlc would be hereby 
disdEurgi^ -(4ear / hear f) and a sum 
q£ j^SOO^OOO sterling, bdng the remainder 
of die debt, would be found in the Com* 
pa^*s treasury, ready to extinguish it in 
fOctobe^ next. Ihe adjustment was con> 
aidoed, by those who had looked into the 
aceoux^ and examined its detaiis, as 
^having been framed on a very fair and 
^^table principle on both sides. The 
Twam circumstance, and one that was cal- 
culated to ^oduce painful feelings in the 
mind of every person interested in die 
affiurs of the Company, was tlie necessity 
4if abandoning an old daim of j^900,000, 
connected with the capture of Ceylon and 
die Eastern Islands. But that claim had 
been so completely set aside by the ac- 
cordant opinion of two Committees of the 
House of Commons, that the Court of 
Directors considered it a vain attempt to 
press it farther. He meant not to enter 
into a statement of the principle of this 
transaction, because it wculd be found on 
the recmds of the Court; at the same time he 
was persuaded that it lud been a bendldal 
circumstance to bring that claim forward 
.to new when atadhg the geneial account, 
because It formed a veiy large set-off, and 
was calculated to produce a more libera! 
and equitable adjustment. The Court of 
.ProprieUm would, he hoped, concur in 
-die measure which hxd resulted from the 
ja^ociation. He thought it necessary to 
atate, that in the adjustment which had 
taken place, the charge made by the Bast- 
India Company on the pubhc for the 
expedition to the French Islands, to Java, 
.and the Moluccas, advances to the naval 
government in India, and expenses in- 
curred at St. Helena, bad been admitted 
without any deduction.. If the same pria> 
ciple had operated in effecting the ad- 
justment which had unfortunately been 
put forward in Parliament, the result 
would have been a balance against the 
Company, instead of one in favour of it, 
{Hear, hear /) When he said this, he 
wished it to be understood very distinctly, 
that the Directors did not think the Com- 
pany bad received any advantage : they 
iiad arrived at nothing but a fair, legiti- 
mate, and honourable adjustment. {Hear, 
hear/) He thought that, in the present 
circumstances of the British empire, the 
Company would not desire any such ad- 
vantage; and, even if something were 
given up to the other side, he considered 
that the adjustment of an account which 
liad been going on since' 1793 might 
justify a small sacrifice, when the result 
promised to be so salutary and beneficial 
10 the Company. (Hear, hear /) He 
^loutd now move, “ That the Court ap- 
V prove of this Bill.” 


Ibe Chairman (W. Wlgram, 

Esq. ^secon^d the motion. 

lb. Lowndet congratulated the Cottrt 
on the statement wh^ had been tins 
laid befinre them; but with thuiCongpriU 
tuiation he must mix some small degm 
of regret at the absence of an Hem. Iho- 
prietor (Mr. Hume), whose services, on an 
occasion like the present, would have 
been extremely useful : because^' whatever 
might be the difference dieir politick 
opinions, he (Mr. Eowndes) was not so 
warped by pa^ but that be would alwa^ 
say, that the manner in whmh that Hon. 
IVoprietor investigated public accounts, 
rendered him one of the most useful 
members of socie^, and one of tlie best 
subjects of the British empire. Certainly 
some most particular leason must have 
kept that Hon. Gent, out oi the Court 
this day : for, in the same manner as a 
fox-hunter pursued his game, did he sskva 
evoy oppm-tunity of investigariDg ac> 
counts and detecting errors. Now, 
victory was pleasant, . he would poiiaps, 
had ^ been here, have been incited to 
follow those accounts through all tfadlr 
■windings, and the result might have been 
the discovery of some fault on one side 
or the other. He was sorry, also, that 
anothi»' gentleman (Bir. R. Jackson), a 
Corinthian pillar of that society, was 
absent. What could detain that iUutoious 
man from the Court? He feared it was 
^re necessity, and if so, he lamented it 
exceedingly. He (Mr. Lowndes) was, 
however, present ; and he was determined, 
on all occasions, eaute <jui emUe, to appear 
in his place. He would, for that purpose, 
give up every engagement. H^py was 
he to find that the account between Go- 
vernment and the Company was so satis- 
factorily adjusted. He was the represen- 
tative of a party to w hom L'l 27,000 was 
due by Government for seventy-two years. 
The Minister admitted the account to be as 
just and fair as that of the Company : birt 
how w'as it paid ? Why, although the 
account w'as accurate, and the debt just, 
the claim was met by a refierence to the 
statute of limitations, a debt of seventy- 
two years standing being rather too <Ad : 
therefore the Company ought to be re< 
joiced at receiving 300,000. Ibey 
had also got back the Island of St. Helena, 
and there they possessed a sort of treasure, 
to which, perhaps, they bad not turned 
their attention : he meant the monument 
of that illustrious and extraordinary man 
(Buonaparte), who would, to the latest 
posterity,' be considered one of the most 
wonderful beings that ever exist^. He 
believed there were people, who, on spe- 
culation, would ^ve ;£2,000,0(X) for that 
tomb and its contents,, for the purpose of 
exhibiting them in different parts of die 
world. {Lav^kter,'} He bad no heatation 
in saying to tibe I^oprietors of East^India 
)&ock, that Goverment ought not to be 
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put to one 8ixpeiu:e expense fox some of the 
expedhicms had fitted out, because 
expense was' incurred for the purpose of > 
protecting <mr Indian empire. GoTern- 
meat had sent an army to Egypt, but 
viu^ was the reason ? Because it was 
feared, that if the French established 
tb^nseives in that country, they would 
send a large &rce up the Red Sea, and 
then proceed by land to the attack of our 
Eastern dominions. Therefore it ap- 
peared to him that Government bad acted 
most sati^Bctorily towards the Company. 
Not only was he satisfied with the manner 
in which the account had been settled, 
but he must say that Government bad 
behaved very handsomely on this occasion. 
They had not only behaved justly, but 
libe^ly ; because it should \ye remem- 
bered tb^ the army which the State had 
sent to Egypt was, in fact, figliting the 
battles of the Company. This was ad- 
mitted by several of the Directors them- 
selves ; therefore, whatever the Govern- 
ment laid out in defending our ludian ter- 
ritories, the Company ought to pay ; just 
as he would pay a lawyer for pleading bis 
cause : for if the Government were not 
pleading for the Company, they were cer- 
tainly fighting the Company’s battles. 
This country might and would exist with- 
out India : but our Indian empire could 
not possibly exist without the interference 
of the British Government ; on that ac- 
count, he thought Government bad a just 
right to some part of their revenue ; since, 
in defending the territories of India, in 
fighting the battles of the Company, they 
bad expended much blood and treasure. 
Feding highly gratified with the result of 
the ncgociation, he certainly should pro- 
pose that the account should be placed on 
the records of the Company. It would 
be a sort of epitaph over all past misun- 
derstanding, and from tliat hour they 
might be, considered as going banddn- 
haud witlt Government, He wislied bis 
Hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) was present, 
that he might investigate this account with 
his “ microscopic eye.” He was sure his 
Hon. Friend would be satisfied with its 
accuracy, and that he would be induced 
not to lay it on the Goverument quite so 
thick as he was accustomed to do. He 
hoped, in future, that he would not lay it 
on with that korseivhijt which he generally 
fiourished, but that he would make use of 
that wliich Queen Mab was said to carry, 

'* Her whipof crickei»$ bone, the ]a»h of film.*' 
{Laughter.) He would conclude his ob- 
servations by declaring, that the Com- 
pany’s interests appeared to be now fixed 
on die best and surest basis : a reciprocity 
of feeling betw een the Company and the 
Government of the country. ^ long as 
the Government and (fie Company con- 
sidered each ether sK^'IHends, so long as 
a kind and conciliatory d&porition existed 


between them, so long would the Govern* 
ment of India acquire addidonal firmuess* 
and stability, so long would their 
condnue to increase in power and pros- 
perity. 

Mr, Tucker aaid he fancied they 'weiw 
all pretty much agreed on the present 
occasion, and tliat no disposition existed 
to call in question the adjustment that had 
been made. He, for one, thought it was 
highly favourable to the Company. Pw- 
baps he had not had an opportunity of 
entering into so minute an examination of 
the accounts as he could have wished. He 
thought it desirable that a longer notice 
should have been given to the Proprietors, 
and that the reports of 1805 and 1805 
should have been laid before them. He, 
through the courtesy of the gentlemen in 
that house (and he never experienced from 
them any otfier than courteous treatment), 
had an opportunity of taking a cursory 
view of those reports. He had not, 
however, been able to read them with 
that attention which they demanded ; but, 
from every thing he had learned on the 
subject, he was induced to think, as a 
IVoprietor of East- India Stock, and as a 
person interested in what he might call the 
national concerns of the Conapany, that 
the adjustment had been conclude on 
grounds extremely fair, and even liberal, 
on the part of the Government. The 
Company bad been relieved from a principal 
part of the charges on which any question 
had arisen. They were allowed the whole 
of the expense for the expeditions to the 
French Islands, to Java, and the Moluc- 
cas ; and they were freed from the neces- 
sity of maintaining those settlements, with 
their expensive establishments. This part 
of the claim was adjusted on a very fair 
principle ; and, with respect to the portion 
of it that was rejected (that relating to 
Ceylon), the charge of the Company was 
by no means great. The conduct of 
Government throughout the proceeding 
evinced a spirit of liberality that was truly 
gratifying. The Proprietors bad also rea- 
son to be fully satisfied witli the conduct 
of their Commissioners, placed, as they 
were, in a very difficult situation ; and the 
conduct of the Court of Directors, during 
the whole of the ncgociation, was most 
praiseworthy. He thought some expres- 
sion of tiieir thanks and acknowledgments 
to the two individuals in particular who 
hmi acted as Commissioners, and to the 
Court of Directors generally, for their 
exertions on this occasion, ought to pro- 
ceed from the Court of ProprietOTs. If 
no other person was prepared with such a 
proposition, he would move, “ lliat the 
thanks of this Court be given to J. Bosan- 
quet. Esq. and G. A. Robinson, Esq., 
the two Commissioners select«l to a<^isst 
the outstanding account between the pub- 
lic and the Company, for the ^Ic and 
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efficient naimer bl ikey had carried 
OB Bod coadiaded the n^odatioD*** 
^Meta^f hear/') 

Hr. XeiORder add he would second the 
inotioii. 

Tbe.C9h»rman sud it was necessary in 
the place to dispose of the motion 
airea^ b^ore the Court. He bad only 
to express his regret that there was not a 
more numerous attendance of IVoprietors. 
tVith reflect to the absence of certain 
gentlen^i, die situation of one of them 
{Hr. Hume)» as a Member of the House 
ofCommonSy in some degree accounted 
fmr that circumstance. Being a member 
of that House, to which a detail of these 
proceedings had been presented, he had 
made himself acquainted with the ques- 
tion, and he believed that Hon. Gent, 
considered the adjustment to be a fair and 
honourable one. The absence of the 
Learned Gent (Mr. R. Jackson), who had 
been designated a ** Corinthian pillar ** of 
that society, he much regretted ; but he 
fancied that the base of that pillar was at 
present a little out of order. laugh.) 
Had that Learned Gent been in health, 
be was sure he would have attended, and 
deUvered his seatiments with his usual 
power and eloquence. 

The motion for agreeing to the Bill was 
then carried unanimously. 

Mr. Tucker said, it was now competent 
lor him to move << That the thanks o5 that 
Court be given to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Court of Directors, and to 
the Court of Directors itself, for the able 
and successful manner in which they bad 
conducted and terminated the negociation 
with his Majesty's Government for a final 
settlement of the accounts between the 
Companyand thepublic.’* {Hear,hear!) 

Mr. Bosanquet said, he was one of tlte 
individuals appointed by the Court of Di- 
rectors to meet the gentlemen nominated 
by Government for £e adjustment of tlie 
accounts depending between the Company 
and the public ; he was therefore anxious 
to address a few words to the Court, before 
tiiey adopted the suggestion of the Hon. 
Fr^rietor. The odier gentleman, Mr. 
Rc^nson, who had been joined with him 
the p^ormance of this duty, not being 
in the Court, it might appear presumptuous 
<Ni his part to answ'er for that gentleman ; 
but he was persuaded that, if Mr. Robin- 
son were present, he would profess exactly 
the same opinions which be (Mr. Bosan- 
quet) entertained. If it bad been in his 
power to render any service to those by 
whom he was employed, when acting in 
the situation of a Commissioner, for the 
purpose of settling the extensive and com- 
plicated claims t^t subsisted between the 
Company and His Majesty's Government, 
the r^ectiem that his exertions had in any 
way proved beneficial would be a sufficient 
rcward. He was sure that be could answer 


for his Hon. Frieik^ who was as 

well aa&r^Bsd^ felt they wm 

only disdiu^&g a du^. For his own 
part, if be • eoDtemidated the in 

wbidi his services had been received 
that Court, as their servant, for nearly forty 
3 rear 8 of his hfi?, be should be very 
io feeling if he did not on all occarions ex-^ 
perience an ardent desire to serve them; 
but gratified as be was, by a long series of 
confidence and kindness, be conceiv^ 
that, in using his utmost efforts to further 
the interests of the Company, be was dc»i^ 
DO more than disciurging a debt of duty 
and of gratitude. {^Hear, hear f) If he 
ami his Hon. FrieM had bem succe^ul 
in any degree in helping to bring the trans- 
acdon in question to a satisfactory issue, 
the gratification that was excited in bis 
mind by that circumstance was a full and 
ample compensation. (Hear, hear But 
he must at the same time t^e thi*t oppor- 
tunity of declaring most unequivocally, that 
it was to their £xecutive Body, and more 
particularly to the exertions of their Chairs, 
that they were indebted for a cooclusion, 
which, be hoped, the more it was examin- 
ed, the more just and satisfactory it would 
be found under all the circumstances of the 
case, and he persuaded himself tlie .Pro- 
prietors would be induced to think so. 
{Hear, hear !) He was convinced, that, 
if Mr. Robinson were present, he would 
participate in these sentiments ; he was con- 
vinced that that gentleman did not wish, 
any more than himself/ to receive special 
thanks from the Pit^ietors ; ^ut would 
rather that their thanks, however grateful 
to them individually, ^ould be given to 
that Body, to whom be thought they were 
properly due on this occasion. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Hon. Gentleman who 
bad taken up the business would content 
himself with a general \ote of thanks to the 
Directors, in the participation of which 
both himself and bis Hon. Friend would 
find a sufficient mark of the approl)^'on of 
the Court, for any services which they had 
been enabled to render the Company. 
But he must once more assure them, and 
he did so with great sinrcrity, that the 
satisfaction of his mind, arising from the 
circumstance of having, in any degree, 
served the interests of the Company, was 
to him a full and sufficient rewid for 
every exertion. {Hear, hear !) 

Mr. A. Rhbertson said, that as Mr. ^ 
Robinson was not at present a member of 
the Court of Directors, it would perhaps 
be difficult to word the vote to that Court, 
so ^ to include him in the expression of 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Tucker thought it would be better 
to make the vote specific, in tlie first in- 
stance, to the two Commissioners, and 
afterwards to thank the Court of IMrectors 
generally. 

Mr. A. Robertson ssdd, if ihe vote were 
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coxi^Ded to 6ie Court of Directors, ‘Mr. 
Robinson would necessarily be excluded. 

Mr. Traiii said, he was merely going to 
make a remark on the subject which bis 
Hon. Friend . Mr. Tucker) had introduced. 
The question of the adjustment of this ac- 
count had been before his mind very often, 
and he congratulated the Court on the suc- 
cessful and honourable issue to whicli it 
liad been brought. He was particularly 
glad that the claim which was advanced 
witii respect to Ceylon had not been urged 
loo far. He knew that the conquests made 
there had been very advantageous to the 
Company. He was anxious that thanks 
should be given to all those who had assist- 
ed in piocuring this adjustment. 

Mr, Tucker having written his resolutiou, 
banded it to .the Chairman. 

Die Chairman thought the Hon. Pro- 
jirietor had not worded it properly, and he 
would explain his objection. Die motion 
ran thus, “ That the thanks of this Court 
be offered to Jacob Bosanquet, Esq. aiul 
G. A. Robinson, Esq., for their able ser- 
vices in conducting the negociation with 
His Majesty’s Government to a satisfac* 
toiy termination.” His objection was, 
that this was not the state of tlie case. The 
Degociation was not conducted by those 
Gentlemen, though tlie basis was laid by 
them. Die negociation was conducted 
and condudetl by others. 

Mr. Tucker then proposed the motion in 
this form ; 

** That the thanks of this Court be offer- 
ed to Jacob Bosanquet, Esq. and G. A. 
Rt^nson, Esq., the Commissioners on the 
fjart of the Company, for their able services 
in the course of the negociation with his 
Majesty’s Government. 

T^t the thanks of this Court be also 
offered to the Chairman, the Deputy- 
Chairman, and the Honourable the Court 
of Directors, for their able services in bring- 
ing this negociation to a sadiJactory and 
successful termination,” 

Mr. Lowndes seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Bosanquet said, he took the present 
opportunity of returning his thanks to the 
Court of Proprietors for the honour they 
bad conferred on him. He w'ishetl he could 
lay his hand on iiis lieart, and claim any 
point to justify the vote of approbation 
which tliey had been pleased to give to him ; 
hut what he could say, and say with truth, 
wsis, that he liad, so far as his abilities ex- 
tdtided, endeavoured to merit that approba- 
tion. {Hear^ heart) He took this early 
opportunity of returning his acknowledg- 
ments to tlie Court ; and he begged leave, 
on behalf of tha Hon. Gentleman who had 
bron joined with him as a Commissfoner, 
to anticipate tiu llrinks, which, w'ere that 
Gentleman present, he w'ould, he was sure, 
desire to return to the Proprietors. {Hear / ) 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 81. 


The Chairman begged leave also to re- 
turn thanks for this mark of their favour. 
It was the duty of him and his Colleagues 
to attend to the interests of the Company, 
to the utmost extent of the powers they 
possessed, and he felt great satisfaction iu 
meeting wdih the approbation of the Pro- 
prietors on the present occasion. At tlie 
same time he did not w-ish it to go abroad 
that this was considered as a matter of tii- 
umph, hut as a fair and equitable measure 
of ju'^tice on both sides. {Hear, hear /) 

CLAIM OF THE CALCUTTA BANKERS * 

Jbe Cliairmari said, he had to acquaint 
tlie Court that certain papers, which had 
been presented to Parliament since the 
last General Court, were now submitted 
to the Proprietors, agreeably to the By- 
Law, cap. 1, sec. 4. 

Die titles of the papers were then 
read, viz. 

Copies of any proceedings of the Court 
of Directors of the East-India Company 
which may have been adopted in conse- 
quence of two letters addressed to the 
said Court, under date the 13th and 15th 
of May ult,, by M. G. Prendergast, Esq., 
stating himself to be agent and attorney to 
two natives of India, named Monobur 
Doss and SeetuI Bahoo. 

Copies of letters relative to the claims of 
Monohur Doss and SeetuI Baboo, written 
in the years 1794, 1795, and 1796, by the 
Company’s Authorities abroad. 

Copies of further proceedings of the 
Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company, growing out of the letters from 
M. G. Prendergast, Esq., dated the 13th 
and J5th of May ult., relative to the cj^ms 
of Monohur Doss and SeetuI Bahoo on 
the Nabob of Oude. 

Resolution of the Court of Directors on 
the subject. 

The Chairman said, it was far from his 
intention to provoke any discussion on tl^ 
subject of those papers. It was at present 
only his duty to draw the attention of the 
Court (and he w as sorry that so icany gen- 
tlemen were absent) to the very peculiar 
character of the documents now laid before 
them, and to the proceedings connected 
w’ith them w'hich were ponding in Parlia- 
ment. The question involved a considera- 
ble sum of money, which was claimed 
from the Company on principles which the 
Court of Directors would oppose by every 
means in their power. {Hear, hear!) 
The claims were now before a Cewnmittee 
of th 2 House of Commons ; and if the 
leav.‘ given to Mr. Prendergast to be beard 
by Counsel had not involved an equal right 
on the part of the Company, and pre- 
vented the necessity of any application 
to the House of Commons to that ef- 
fect, the Court of Directors would have 
summoned the Proprietors at an earlier 
period, with a view to such a petition. 

VoL. XIV. 2 N 
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But tile practice of the House of Com- 
mons was, that a compliance with the 
peti^n of the person calling in the first 
instance to be heard, did involve also tlie 
right of the defendant to support his case 
by Counsel ; this rendered it needless to 
convene a Court for that special purpose. 
He had only to repeat, that, to the full 
eitent of their power, and witli all the aid 
tliat could be afforded by their learned 
Counsel, they would oppose tiiis claim. 
( Hear, hear / J The papers were now pro- 
duced, and would, he hoped, be perused 
by the Proprietors. 

EAST-INDIA TRADE BILL. 

Mr. Trant wished to know whether the 
resolution of the last General Court, with 
respect to India-lmilt ships, and the duty 
on Bast-India sugar, had been notified to 
his Majesty's Government; and, if so, 
whether any, and what answer had been 
returned ? 

The Chairman . — “ An answer has been 
received, which is now in Court, and shall 
be read.’* 

The Clerk then read as follows : 

“ East^India Haute, IQtA June, 1822. 

** Sir : In reference to your letter dated 
this day, 1 have received the commands of 
Uie Court of Directors of the £ast-India 
Company to transmit to you, for the in^ 
formation of the Right Hon. the Board of 
Commissioners for the Afiairs of India, the 
accompany ing copy of a resol udou of the 
General Court of Proprietors, which has 
been this day adopted. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ Joseph Dart, Sec.’* 

T. P. Courtenay, £sq., &c.’* 

India Hoard, July 4, 1822. 

Sir : I did not fail to lay before the 
f'ommissioners for the Affairs of India the 
Resolution of tlie Court of Proprietors, 
which accompanied your letter of the 19th 
ult. 

“ The Board received with considerable 
regret the intimation of the resolution of 
the Proprietor, to make tlieir consent to 
the proposed removal of the restriction 
respecting the size of ships dependent upon 
an arrangement respecting sugar, with 
which it does not appear to have any na- 
tural connexion. Had the Court of Pro- 
prietors confined themselves to the claim 
of India-built ships, their proposition 
would have been more reasonable, and 
their chance of success greater. 

“ Hie Court of Directors has already 
been apprized, through their Chairman, 
of the intention of Mr. Williams Wynn 
not to propose, during the present session, 
any further proceeding upon the East- 
India Trade Bill. This determination 
has been produced by the observation, tliat 
notwithstanding the intended exception as 
to the trade with the \Vest-Indies, there 


would still r emai n in tlie Bill some points 
likely to be controverted. It is not, liQW- 
ever, without regret, that the Commis- 
sioners ba\e abandoned a measure, which 
appears to them to afibrd the only means 
of removing the doubts and difficulties to 
which I referred in my letter of the 3d of 
IVIay. The opinions of Counsel, however 
elaborate, have not been stated with suf- 
ficient certainty to give security to all the 
mercantile transactions arising out of the 
several Acts of Parliament whereby the 
East' India trade is regulated. W’hatever, 
therefore, may be the final result of the 
discussions respecting ships or sugar, it is 
the intention of the Board to submit to 
Parliament, early in the next session, a 
Bill for cousolidating and amending those 
Acts. 

“ I am, Sir, &c. 

“ T. P. CouaTXHAT.*' 
** Joseph Dart, Esq.** 

Mr. Lowndes was about to address the 
Court, when 

The Chairman expressed a hope that they 
would not enter into any discussion on a 
Bill which was abandoned for this session. 

Mr. Trant , — I will not say a word on 
tlie subject, but I congratulate the Ccurt 
on the issue of their efforts.** 

DISPUTE WITH CHINA. 

Mr. Lowndes wanted to know' whetlier 
the quarrel with the Chinese bad been 
settled. In consequence of that quarrel, 
it was said that the Company’s ships would 
not be able to bring home the same quan- 
tity of tea, in the present season, that they 
had been accustomed to do; and the tea- 
dealers immediately fbok the opportunity 
of rising the price of that article. He 
asked, therefore, whether the same quantity 
of tea would be imported this year which 
was imported in the last, and whetlier the 
dispute wdth China had been amicably 
settled ? 

The Chairman said, the Hon. Proprietor 
must be aware, that it would not be pru- 
dent or proper to answer his first question. 
Hie Company’s concerns had better be 
kept in the bands of those, whose duty it 
was to attend to them. With respect to 
the Hon. Proprietor’s second question, he 
was happy to inform him that the diffe- 
rences with China were amicably arranged. 

Mr. H. Tw/ining w ished, before the ques- 
tion of adjournment was put, to state to the 
Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Lowndes) that he 
was totally misinformed with respect to the 
conduct of the tea-dealers. He need not 
enter largely into the subject ; but when 
the Hon. Proprietor s&ted that which was 
a reproach to an extensive and respectable 
body of men, he thought it right to contra- 
dict his assertion. The assertion which he 
had made was totally unfounded. 
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Mr. iouji^es said the Hou. Proprietor's Hie CAairman —As the Hon. Proprietor 
statement might be true wath respect to his hears with his f^cs, perhaps he will see with 
own house; but what he (Mr. Lowndes) his ears^ the propriety of terminating the 
asserted, he had heard w'ith bis own discussion. (^JLaugfUer.) 

{Laughter.) Xhe Court then adjourned. 


PAPERS RESPECTING THE ADJUSTAIENT OF THE ACCOUNT 
BETWEEN THE PUBLIC AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

(Pferred to in the preceding Pehate, page S65.) 


No. 1. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on 
Wednesday, the ISth of July 1821 : 

The Chairman laid before the Court a 
letter from Stephen Rumbold Lushing- 
ton, Esq., dated at the Treasury Cham- 
bers, the 13th instant, transmitting Copy of 
a Minute ot the Lords of His Majesty's 
Treasury of the same date; in which it is 
stated that their Lordships have had under 
consideration the accounts between the 
Public and the Company, and the various 
documents connected therewith, and tliat, 
being ot opinion that means should be 
immediately adopted for bringing the 
whole of the disputed or questionable 
cimms to a final settlement, their Lord- 
sliips have appointed Viscount Lowther 
and Mr, Lushin^n to meet two gen- 
tlemen to be nominated on behalf of the 
Company for this purpose ; and 

The said letter and minute being read ; 
also 

Extract from the Court Minutes of the 
5th May 1802, appointing a Committee 
for the adjustment of the account between 
■the Public and tlie Company ; 

It was, on a motion, resolved unani- 
mously, That Jacob Bosanquet, Esq. and 
George Abercrombie Robinson, Esq. be 
appointed, on the part of the Company, to 
meet Viscount Lowther and S. R. Lush- 
ington, Esq., on the part of the Public, 
to adjust the whole of the pending account 
between the Public and the Company ; 
and the said Jacob Bosanquet, Esq. and 
George Abercrombie Robinson, Esq. are 
hereby appointed, with the necessary 
powers, accordingly. 

No. II. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on 
Wednesday, the 10th April 1822 : 

On a motion, resolved unanimously. 
That this Court, fully appreciating the 
great advantages derived to the interests of 
the Company from the services of Jacob Bo- 
sanquet an d George Abercrombie Robinson, 
Esqre., members of this Court, who were 
appointed on the 18th of July last to meet 
Lord Lowther and S. R. Lushington, 
Esq., for the purpose of investigating and 
reporting upon the extensive accounts be- 
tween Government and the Company, and 
adverting to the change about to take 
place in the direction, by which Mr. Ro- 


binson ceases to be a member tberecd^, 
Court recommends to the ensuing Court 
of Directors to consider of the expediency 
of retjuesting Mr, Robinson to join his 
valuable aid and assistance in tlie further 
investigation of the said claims after tlie 
general election this day. 

No. III. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on 
Thursday, the 1 1th April 1822 : 

Minutes of the Secret Court of the 10th 
instant were read and approved. 

On a motion, resolved unanimously. 
That in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion contained in the Resolution of Court 
of tlie lOth instant, George Abercrombie 
Robinson, Esq. be requested to continue 
bis valuable aid and assistance with Jacob 
Bosanquet, Esq., in the further investiga- 
tion of the accounts depending between 
Government and the Company, notwith- 
standing that Mr. Robinson is not at pre- 
sent a member of the Court. 

No. IV. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on 
Friday, the 24th May 1822 : 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, 
that the Deputy and himself had lately 
been engaged in discussion with his Ma^ 
jesty’s .Ministers respecting the account 
between the Public and idie Company ; 
that the progress of such discussion had 
been communicated to the Committee of 
Correspondence, who, in their delibera- 
tions, had availed themselves of the assist- 
ance of Jacob Bosanquet, Esq., one of 
their own members, and G. A. Robinson, 
Esq., who were appointed by the Court 
to investigate the account; and that he 
(the Chairman) was now prepared to sub- 
mit to the Court a proposal of his M^es- 
ty*s Ministers for the settlement of the 
said account ; whereupon 

Hie Chairman laid before the Court a 
note from the Earl of Liverpool and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposing, 
as a final settlement of all accounts to the 
30th of April 1822 (except as hereafter 
excepted), that the Public shall pay to the 
Company the sum of one million two 
hundred thousand pounds, to be applied 
In part discharge of the loan raised for the 
Company in 1812, and shall relinquish 
the right of the Government to any stores, 
or other public property, remaining in the 

2 N ^ 
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island of 3t« Heiraia ^ but that the Com* 
pany shall, notwithstanding such settle* 
meat, retain tbdr ngbt to any sums due 
from the Navy Board for stores supplied, 
or on aca>unt of interest due th^eupon ; 
and that the spices belonging to the 
Crown, and in the possession of the Com* 
]»ny, together with the proceeds of such 
as may have been sold, shall not be 
included in this arrangement. 

The said note was read ; and Mr. Ro- 
binson, one of the Company’s Commis- 
sioners for the investigation of the account, 
not being at present a member of the 
Court, it was, on a motion, resolved. 
That he be requested to attend the Court 
upon this occasion. 

Whereupon Mr. Robinson attended 
accordingly ; and tl^ Court having heard 
the sentiments of both the Company’s 
Commissioners regarding the state of 
account, and having maturely considered 
the proposal of his Majesty’s Government, 
as conUuned in the above-mentioned note 
from the Rarl of Liverpool and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer : It w'as moved, 
and, on the question being put, resolved 
unanimously, that the said note be referred 
to the Committee of Correspondence, and 
that they be authorized to negociate with 
his Majesty’s Ministers, and finally adjust 
the account between the Public and the 
Company. 

No. V. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held 
on Friday, the 3lst May 1822 : 

The Chairman, laying before the Court 
a Report from the Secret Committee of 
Correspondence dated this day, in which 
the Committee state tiiat they have bad 
under consideration a Letter from S. R. 
Lushington, Esq., dated at the Treasury 
Chambers, the 28th instant, submitting, 
by command of the Earl of Liverpool and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a propo- 
sition for liquidating the claim of the 
Company on? the Public; and in which 
the Committee beg to lay the said I^etter 
before the Court lor their information, 
with draR of a proposed reply, for the 
approval of the Coiut ; 

The smd Report was read, as was also 
the above-mentioned letter &om S. R. 
Lushington, Esq., dated at the Treasury 
Chambers, the 28th instant, stating that 
the Earl of Liverpool and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have fully considered 
the reasons which have been urged in 
favour of a larger payment to the East- 
India Company than that specified in their 
minute of the 24th instant, and that the 
X^ids Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasuiy, being deeply impressed that it 
is Rmt cmnmon benefit of the Public 
mil the Company diat these long out- 
standing claims should be brou^t to an 
immedi^ and final settlement, will con- 


sent to recomnmnd to ParHment'^at die 
Public dudl pay to the Company'tl^ stuB 
of one million three hundred Aousand 
pounds, and relinquidi die right of GOi- 
vernment to any stores or other public 
property remaining in the island of St. 
Helena; observing that the above sum is 
to be considered as closing the accounts 
between the Public and the Company to 
the SOth April 1822, and to be applied in 
part discharge of the loan raised for the 
East'India Company in 1812; and adding, 
that it is to be understood that the Com- 
pany shall, notwithstanding this settle- 
ment, retain their right to any sums due 
from the Navy Board fbr stores supplied, 
or on account of interest due there- 
upon, and that the spices belonging to 
the Crown and in the possession of the 
Company, together widi the proceeds of 
such as may have been sold, shall not be 
included in this arrangement ; and 

The draft of the reply to Mr. Lushing- 
ton’s letter being also read, stating that 
the Court agree to the proposed terms of 
adjustment of the outstanding accounts 
between the Public and the Company, 
which terms are undnstood to be as fol- 
low, viz,, that the Public shall pay to the 
East-India Company the sum of one 
million three hundred thousand pounds, 
and relinquish the right of Govermnenfr 
to any stores, or other public proper^ 
remaining in the island of St. Hdena, 
the above sum to be considered as 
closing the accounts between the Public 
and the East-India Company to the 
SOth April 1822, and to be ^pUed in 
part to the discharge of tbe loan raised 
for the East-India Company in 1812; 
also stating that it b furtto undo^tood, 
that the Company shall, notwithstanding, 
this settlement, retain tb^ right to any 
sums due from the Navy Board for stores 
supplied, or on account of interest due 
thereupon, and to the amount of bilb of 
exchange drawn, or to be drawn from 
India, in the Company’s favour, on the 
Government offices, fm* the current services 
of tbe Public in. India prior to the 30th 
April 1 822 ; and, on the other band, that 
the spices belonging to the Crown, and in 
possession of the .East-India Company, 
together with the proceeds of such as may 
have been sold and unaccounted for by the 
Company, shall not be included in this 
arrangement ; whereupon, it was moved, 
“ Djat this Court approve the said letter ;** 
and tbe questicm thereon being put, the 
same pa^^ in the affirmative. 

No, VI. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on 
Tuesday, the 1 1th of June 1822 : 

The Chairman, laying before the Court 
a letter frmn & R. Lushington, Esq., 
dated at the Treasury Chambers, die 7th 
instant, string that after a careful review 
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of^'&e dmtnistaiiees adverted U>,iik 
die sevei^ ccmfermces and communica- 
tions windi have taken place for the 
adjustotti^ t]» accounts between the 
Public and the Company, the Lords Com- 
missioners His Majes^s Treasiuy will 
submit to Parliament the expediency of 
sanctiomDg the immediate and final set- 
tlement otf those accounts to the 30th of 
April 1822, on the terms agreed upon, as 
recapitulated in the letter from the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman to Mr. 
Ludiington, dated die 1st instant ; and 
the said letter from Mr. Lushington being 
read, ordered, Ibat it be referred to the 
consideration d the Committee of Cor- 
respondence. 

No. VII, 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on 
Wednesday, the 26th of June 1822 : 

A~ Report from the Secret Committee of 
Correspondence, dated this day, being 
read, stating, in reference to the ^range- 
ment agreed on between the Lords of His 
Majesty's Treasury and the Court, by 
which their Lordships intend to submit to 
Parliament the payment of the sum of 
£1,300,000 In adjustment of the accounts 
between the Public and the Company, on 
the terms stated in the letter from the 
Chairman and Deputy Qiairman to S. R* 
Lushington, Esq. of the 1st instant^ and 
which sum is to ^ ^plied in part redemp- 
tion of the loan to toe Company in 1812, 
that the sterling v^ue of the unredeemed 
part of the public funds created in respect 
of toe said loan will exceed £1,300,000; 
hut that they (the Committee) consider it 
expedient to redeem toe whole oS the 
loan : therefore, recommending that such 
further sum as may be required for its 
endre redempti<m be advanced from the 
Company’s c»h, bating also that His 
Maje^ 3 r’s Ministers propose the unredeem- 
ed stock of the loan shall be valued at the 
medium price of the respective stocks on 
the 1st instant^ to which the Committee 
see no objection ; and further recommend- 
ing that the Accountant-^neral be autho- 
rized to consult with Mr. Higham, the 
Superintendent in the office of the Com- 
missioners for the Redemption of toe Na- 
tional Debt, and agree with him the amount 
and value of the unredeemed stock, and 
that on the value being ascertained, the 
payments for redemption be made as fol- 
low, ws. 

£1,300,000 when received from His 
Majesty’s Government. 

48,705 on the 1st July, being the 
quarterly payment for interest and sinking 
fund on the loan of 1812 due on that 
day, and tlm remaining sum to complete 
the redemption on the Ist October next. 

- Resolved, That this Court approve the 
said report. 


No. VIII. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, fieW cm 
Wednesday, the 3d July 1822 : 

A letter from the Accountant-grawal, 
dated this r^iorting that, agreestoly 
to the Court’s directions, he Im agreed 
with Mr. Higham, the l^cretary to the 
Commissioner for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, the amount and value 
the unredeemed stock of the loan from 
the Public to toe Company of 1812; 
and that the same amounted, on the 1st 
June last, to 380,794 consols, and 
1,984,745 reduced; which, calculated at 
the m^um price of those respective stocks 
on the said 1st of June, amounts to 
£1,857,322 sterling, \ras read. 

Now IX. 

At a Committee of Correspondence, the 
16th July 1822 : 

The Committee beg to- lay before toe 
Court a memorandum, detailing the prin- 
ciples and figured statements which have 
formed the basis of the agreement between 
His Majesty and the Company, Ibr the 
final adjustment of the outstanding ac- 
counts between the Public and the Kast- 
lodia Company, as proposed by the bill 
now before the House of Commons. 

The Committee likewise submit to the 
Court a paper delivered in to the Com- 
mittee on the 22d May, by Jacob Bosan- 
quet, Esq. and George A. Robinson, 
Esq., who were appointed Conupissioners. 
on the part of the Company, containing^ 
their observations on the said accounts. 

No. X. 

Memorandum upon the Adjustment of the 

Account between the Public and the East- 

India Company, 

The adjustment of the outstanding ac- 
counts between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the East-India Company has 
for a long period occupied the attention of 
the Court of Directors, and their endea- 
vours have been anxious and unremitting 
to bring this important affair to a fin^ 
settlement. 

In toe course of the last year mea- 
sures were adopted by His Majesty’s 
Ministers and the Court of Directors for 
the examination of the respective claims 
of the Public and the Company upon 
each other, and the Court are now ena- 
bled to report toe issue of toe negociation. 

It will afford a concise, but at the same 
time, a clear view of the subject to state, 

1 . The total amount of the Company’s 
claim upon Government, made up to the 
30 th April 1821, with interest thereupon. 

2. The claims of the Public upon the 
Company for toe same period. 

3. Tbe (Ejections made on the part of 
Government to certain items in the ac- 
count, and the abatements claimed in 
respect thereof. 
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4. Objection oil the part the Com- 
paay, and al^teBtents claimed in reflect 
thereof. 

5. The terms of adjustment finally 
agreed upon. 

Hje total of the Company’s demand 
u^n Government, made up to the 30th 
April 1821, with interest £18,549,059 

The claims of the Public for 
the same padod 12,866,843 

Balance in favour of the 
Company 5,682,216 

The Government object to 
sev^al items, and claim abate- 
ment^ viz, 

1. Balance with interest of a 
former account, set aside by a 
Committee of the House * of 
Commonsinl805. . £“'3,181,902 

2. Half the expense 
of tibe Eastern Islands, 
captured in 1795-6, 
paid 1806-7 to 1819- 

20 199,979 

3. Property of the 

Company sequestrated 
at the Cape of Good 
Hope on the recom- 
mencement of hostili- 
ties in 1805 100,000 

4. Overcharge in the 
shipping employed in 
the expeditious against 
the French Tsland and 

Java 220,000 

5. Saving of inte- 
rest to the Public by 
balancing the account 
in 1812,asdirected by 
a Treasury minute of 

1811 450,000 

The Government 
likewise claim the fol- 
lowing additions to 
their credit : 

e.Claims of the Pay- 
ofiice General sus- 
pended by the Com- 
mittee of 1805, for 
further examination, 

with interest 640,767 

Short credit on 
an advance made to 
the Company, in 1813 209,260 

8. Additional de- 
mand for Pay-office 
charges for 1821-2 . . 150,000 

5,151,908 

Balance due to the Company 
in this view .... £530,308 

1 . It hence appears dial the principal abate* 
ment from the Company’s claim is caused 
by the rejection of the charge in respect 
to the balance of a former account for the 
expenses incurred by the capture and 


maintenance of Malacca and die Moluc- 
cas, and die maintenance of Ceylon ; the 
Company claiming rdmbursement of die 
whole, the Cmninittee of the House of 
Commons inv 1805 allowing cmly one- 
half of the expenditure. T^s decision of 
&e Committ^ was at the time strongly 
remonstrated against ; and on a sul^equent 
oceasimi, in 1808, was urged upon the 
attention of another Committee of the 
House of Commons without success. 
The arguments by which these claims were 
resisted and defended, are stated at large 
in the Appendix to the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons in 
1803. 

With a positive decision against the 
claim in 1^5, with the recorded refusal 
of the Committee of 1808 to open the 
question, seeing also that the respective 
Committees upon East-Indian affairs of 
1810, 1811, and 1812 in no way adverted 
to the sulject, the Court were in some 
degree prepared for its being pronounced 
to be inadmissible on the present occa- 
sion : it nevertheless appeared proper, on a 
renewed hegociation regarding the claims 
of the Company, to urge a more liberal 
consideration of a demand, which the 
Court of Directors have never abandoned. 

The Court conceive that these repeated 
refusals to admit the validity of the claim 
in question, render hopeless any expecta- 
tion of obtaining a more favour^le issue ; 
from anxious desire, however, to bring the 
outstanding accounts l)etweeu the Govern- 
ment and the Company to a final settle- 
ment, but entertaining the same opinion 
they ever did upon tbe equity of the de- 
mand, they have been induced to acquiesce 
in the claim of tbe Government for its 
abatement : under the conviction that, 
if the claim had been peisisted in, all 
negociation for tbe settlement of account 
would have been arrested at tbe very out- 
set. It is proper however to observe, 
that tbe claim for interest constitutes more 
than two-thirds of the demand. 

2. The next point is the abatement in 
respect to the expenses of the Eastern 
Islands captured in 1795-6, brought to 
account in 1806-7 to 1819-20; which 
cliarge stands upon exactly tbe same foot- 
ing as the preceding item, and has been 
resisted upon the same grounds. 

3. FTie property sequestrated at the 
Cape of Good Hope, which is objected to 
on the part of Government, was mercan- 
tile property seized by ffie Dutch Colonial 
Government, at the renewal of hostilities 
in 1805 : this item was introduced into 
the account, mainly with the view to di- 
rect the attention of His IVIajesty’s Go- 
vernment to the circumstance, in any 
negociation between them and the Nether- 
lands Government. The objection is ad- 
mitted. 
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4. 'Hie objection of Government to the 
amount of charge for the employment of 
the Company’s Upping in the expeditions 
in India is found^ on the circumstance 
of the freight being charged at the mar- 
ket rate in India, and not,' as in former 
accounts, upon the principle of reimburs- 
ing the Company for the actual extra ex- 
pense incurred. This new mode was in- 
troduced from the consideration, that as, 
by the charter of 1813, the Company’s 
political and commercial concerns were 
directed to be kept separate and distinct, it 
appeared proper, on any occasion of the 
employment of their commercial shipping 
for political objects, that a charge should 
be made in conformity with the mercan- 
tile principle; and hence a rate of freight 
for these ships was assumed, corresponding 
to that which had been paid by the Indian 
Government for ships of a similar desenp- 
tion ; but upon further examination it 
appears tliat, although the accounts of the 
ships in qu^tion had been settled with the 
owners subsequently to 1814, the ser\ice 
was performed during the period of the 
former charter, and hence the plea for a 
new mode of adjustment was invalidated. 
This objection is admitted. 

5. To understand the validity of the 
objection made by Government to the mode 
adopted by the Company for charging the 
in^rest . in the account current, it is ne- 
cessary to observe, that on the whole of the 
Indian expenditure the Company charge 
an Indian rate of interest, while on the 
other hand for the disbursements made by 
the Pay-office General on account of 
King’s troops serving in India, w'hich 
constitute by far the greatest item of tl»e 
Government credit, a rate of interest is 
allowed corresponding to that at which 
the public supplies of the year were 
raised ; this rate in the aggregate does not 
amount to five per cent. : hence, if a ba- 
lance had been struck on the Ist Ja- 
nuary 1812, according to the desire of the 
Lords of the Treasury, as expressed in 
their minute of 1811, and an interest of 
six per cent, charged on that balance to 
the present time, a saving to the Public 
would have resulted more than to the 
amount here claimed to be abated. Hie 
Court admit this objection. 

6. Of the claims of the Government 
for Pay-office charges suspended by the 
Committee of 1805, a part has been al- 
lowed. The Government claim the whole 
as a set-off against over-charges in the Pav- 
office accounts, objected to by the Com- 
pany since 1808 ; as the whole amount 
of these overcharges will be stated as a 
counter-claim on the part of the Com- 
pany, in a subsequent part of this state- 
ment. This objection is allowed to stand. 

7. This claim for a short credit is 
founded upon the circumstance, that in 
1813 the Government advanced the Com- 
pany ^^2,000,000, and tlie sum actually 


credited is j^l,859,000; upon the princi* 
pie that, assuming the advance to be re- 
mitted to India, and to bear Indian in- 
terest, the expense of the remittance, or 
about seven per cent*, ought to be deduct- 
ed. The Committee of the House of' 
Commons in 1 805 decided this principle, 
and upon this ground alone can tlie al- 
lowance of Indian interest be justified. 
The Court, therefore, cannot allow the 
validity of this objection, and it will be 
subsequently recharged. 

8. The additional demand for Pay-office 
charges to December 1821 has not been 
introduced into the account ; it is there- 
fore admitted to be correct. 

It will have been seen that the abate- 
ments thus claimed by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment amount to £5,151,908; which, 
deducted from the balance of the ac- 
count rendered by the Company, will 
exhibit an amount in the Company’s fa- 
vour of j^530,30S 

To this sum must be added a 
counter claim on the part of the 
Company for overcharges in 
the Pay-office accounts from 
1808 to 1820, which with in- 
terest is £810,000 

Add also the sum 
claimed in abatement 
by the Government 
for the pajTnent to the 
Company in 1813, 
short credited ; the 
Court deeming the 
Company’s mode of 
stating the account to 

be correct ^^209,260 

* ^1,019,260 


The sum due from Go- 
vernment 



It will be unnecessary to trace the pro- 
gress of the negociation, or to noti(» the 
proposals whicli, in the course of it, have 
on either side been proposed or abandoned ; 
the terms which have finally been agreed 
upon are these : 

1. The Company to be paid immediate- 
ly the sum of £1,300,000, which is to be 
applied towards the redemption of the 
public funds created by the loan from the 
Public in 1812. 

2. The public property in the island of 
St* Helena to rest wfith the Company. 

3. All bills of exchange drawn, or to 
be drawn, in favour of the Company by 
the King’s officers in India upon the 
public offices of Government, to be paid 
to the Company as they shall become due. 

4. The Company to be paid the amount 
of an outstanding claim for hemp deliver- 
ed to the Navy Board, or for interest 
thereon. 

5. The Government to retain their pro- 
perty in the spices imported on their 
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sJW-ttKOT nb^tteer^ htobeea 

‘ iSstor , emial' -flto- soar due •fifom 
‘ ’" 'feKt'ht'md -tei^nei rleiir,' ' ■■'■'•■ 
J^i)d;'lhi! Company fere- 
..^ui %i‘‘eipied^ '*t'S*.' Hetena 
in^ V' Afttil 1 saiVilto'ahwImt 
J.i/kS'irScWtailied'f 'itnd also^ 
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batnce to be £i,SOO,OOQ, at 5 per cent., 
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Hantsg betoii^ipeiintod by tbe Copit.pf 
OUecMrs oethe East-Ipfe Company, for 
Umpwpos^of moeii/Bg 
Mri4b>R.iltos)iwr*«>< appoto*®*! *>y *•“ 
Majesty’s Ministers to wamine into ^d 
report upon »hB,large acpOWnto depending 
between toe aEa*-India Cotopany and the 
Fid>KcL(sotoe of wbidi, bare not been 
audited ’sinee’ toe ..year 1793),^ we have 
thou^it it incumbent upon. us in the first 
instance to picpanei a nummary statement 
of the proceedings 'wbi^ have taken place 
at different periods, under the authorities 
to winch those accounts have, from time 
to time, been submitted for examination. 

In the year 1797 a large account, con- 
sisting of various items, was considered 
and finally arranged between Sir Hugh 
Inglisand Mr. Bosam^et, the then Chair- 
OTian and Deputy Chairman of the East- 
India Company, and Mr. George Bose, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the amount 
rd' winch was £670,000; this sum was 
finally discharged by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by November 1797- 

As tMs account was thus finally closed, 
no reference need have been made to it 
upon the present occasion (though alluded 
to by the Committee of the House of 
Commens in 1805), except to shew why 
an interest of only four per cent, was then 
ehar^d to bis Majesty’s Government. It 
was tboogfat that there being at that time a 
large sum of money in the Company s 
bands, the amount of Dutch property, 
bearing interest at only four per cent., it 
would have been unfair to charge to 
Government a highw rate of interest, as 
far as those assets extended. 

In January 1803 toe accounts which 
had since arisen between the Public and 


t^ad rt»paii>tona>^bw»ifMwW|lilsidlHR 
bbs m d hoed , -itodultobi w diMJto t gqi kiwtk* 
PnbUm rl Irwnftwn as-- 

3. lliatdK.eK|ipn^]i^itfs,Mp«ip^a 
btdia beydiilbhilin nbtonlltowi 
of Parliament,sabto«iidsb» sihMTto ablhfe 
Corapwtga*.-,-. 

to Egypt 

. s. , ’£bpt.,a)i! toin-Ar.: 

Dutch piisbiiiTs cai)lii.(i;(^.:d,J'.aJiTjJJi Jir.il 
th* E»f*ers(. l'.!amU, shbu'd Ik-^ boniCjIis 
the Public; and;;, ,, -- ■ 

iidandi of. Ceylp^ 
the account of the 
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idtf^iSsSent, 


the point of wb^to^] 
tainin&^JegVm bstw|i, 
being, execi^ 
and tlie suspenses pf i^pftjrjn" .a{fdTTratm- 
taiiiiiig Malacca and tlic Mobiccrfs,. should 
be wMly ‘K- 

divided, em^ly 

the Company. In thrs.)|lfite*^ 

toese matters were left by ffie abo^meh- 

tioned parties. ' - •"■ 

In DecOmbrtr 1604;^ further preceiedings 
were taken, between Mr. Doag atid Alt. 
Dundas on one side, and MK^Granfeand 
Sir Hugh l^gH* mo tbe toher^-wlddl are 
amply detailed in the minutes, of tbose 
proceedings. The result seems to have 
been ; 

1. Ibat the points as to the Maiytius, 
Manilla, and Egypt, as agreed nppn be- 
tween the former referees, should^ be 
confirmed, but differing on other points 
with the former referees, it was contended 
by Messrs. Long and Dundas, 

2. The one-half only of the expense of 
prisoners should be borne by the Public ; 

^toid they further argued ; 

. Diet if the whole charge for the c^ture 

©f Ceylon were allowed, some farther al- 
lowance might fairly be claimed by the 

*' This was the opinion of Mesw. Bra|®e and 
WaWHltart ; but aWnW aPP“'’i J*®' **'• 
qiietoud Sir HngU IngliS, rather thun concur in it, 

left it open for mtnre discussion. 



ISSS.] between the Fuhiic and 

C atapa g y, aa^ that, ttecfivt, asfy one 
flf t^ngm of capta*^ C^os, 
and ef maBtfaimag il ^ it was made a 
KiBg*s OoraTfflSetity sboiM be aSowed io 

C^^na^, as as oaly one balf of 
the exp«fcses€^ oaptmiagaBd maiotainii^ 
tl» Moloecas mad Malacca ; deductiag, 
in the case of Ceylon, as wdl as of the 
Senecas, the s|Hces ; and 

That the expense <d ling’s troops in 
India in excess to the number allow^ by 
Acts of Parhament, and of the captures 
made upon thePeninsula, should be thrown 
t^poa the Company. 

He r e the furtii^ discussion upon these 
a cco BB t s was left, until the institution of a 
Pn^am^itary C^ennmittee in 1805 took 
place. The final result of the proceedings 
of iMm Coeamittee was reported to the 
House of Commons in June 1805, and 
was SQbse^«)tlj confirmed by them, and 
was to d>e Ibllowing import, viz. 

That these accounts should be thus di- 
vided into ^ree classes, viz. 

JFir^ CioOf chargeeble to the Public. 

Expenses KKurred for the intended ex- 
peditioii to the French Islands, and for 
the expeditton against, and supplies to the 
Cape ^ Good Mope. 

Exp ens e s inenired for the intended 
expedition against Manilla. 

Expenses incurred for the purchase of 
vessels fm* bis Majesty's navy, and for the 
repairs of King's ships. 

Expenses incurred by the capture of the 
Dani^ settlements in 1801 . 

Extraordinary expenses incurred by the 
expedition to Egypt, over and above the 
charge of the troops in India 

Ceylon balance of property, December 
1801, and remittances from India subse- 
quent to that date ; also the expense of the 
Capture C^lon. 

Second GasSy ckargeobte to the Company. 

Exp^ises incurred by captures from the 
French and Dutch on the Peninsula of 
India, including subsistence of prisoners. 

Expense of King's troops in India be- 
yond the number authorized by Parlia- 
ment. 

Third Class, to be equally divided. 

Expenses incurred by the capture and 
maintenance of Malacca and the Moluc- 
cas, and by the maintenance of Ceylon, 
deducting the profit on spices. 

Upon the subject of interest, the Com- 
mittee observed : 

Your Committee having thou^t it 
reasonable that the Company's claims, so 
far as they arise from an expenditure 
carried on in India by loans raised there, 
should be made up, with the rate of interest 
paid by the Company abroad for the loan 
of the year in which the expense was 
actually incurred, and that the Paymaster- 
Geneild*^ account sb^hild bear invest 
according to the rate paid by Ablic 
Asiatic Jowru.-— No. 81. 
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money in Eon^ m the severe years 
in whkh the demand havu accrued, 
tsedk is givra on the side ei die 

account on all paysaei^ l^berte made by 
the Public in discharge ei these demands, 
at the same rate of Ini^m iatcres t as that 
d^ted by the Company." 

In 1808, the House of Cosa^ms ap- 
pointed a second Committee, whkh, in 
their report, recapitulated the decisaon of 
the former Committee of 1805 ; but exm- 
cluded with the following wm-ds ; ** Your 
Committee cannot in justice to the C<na- 
pany conclude this part of tb^ report, 
witi^ut calling the attention of the House 
to the remonstrances made againB; the 
mode adopted by the Committee ^^ointed 
in 1805 to take into consideration the 
account betw'een the Public and the East- 
India Company, as far as relates to the 
expenses incurred by the capture and main- 
tenance of Malacca and the Moluccas, 
and the maintenance of Ceylon, a mode 
of decision by which claims on the {»it of 
the Company to no less an amount than 
j^l,972,984* have been set aside. 

** The arguments by which these claiiDS 
were resisted and defended, and from 
which it is to be presumed the adjustment 
in question took place, will be found in 
the Appendix, and also a statement pre- 
pared by the Court of Directors connected 
with the same subject. 

“ Your Committee, under the order of 
reference made to them, have not thought 
themselves authorized to make any obser- 
vations upon the principles on which the 
Committee of 1 805 arranged the claims of 
the Company; your Committee have, how- 
ever, thought it their duty, under all the 
circumstances of the case, to state the 
amount of what tlie Company maintain to 
be their just and unsatisfied demand." 

By a reference to these proceedings, it 
seems evident that no matters can be con- 
sidered as fairly remaining open for con- 
sideration at the present moment, except 
the accounts with the War-oflHce, com- 
mencing from 179*2, and also the sum 
charged upon the Company for half the 
expense of maintaining Ceylon between 
the capture of it and its being made a 
King’s government, and half of the ex- 
penses of capturing and maintaining 
JMalacca and the Moluccas, until they 
were given up to the Dutch Government 
by the treaty of peace of 1802- These 
matters have been so fully discussed in 
the meetings between Mr. Vansittart and 
Mr. Bragge, and Mr. Bosanquet and &r 
Hugh Inglis; and between Mr. Long and 
Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Grant and Sir 
Hugh Inglis ; that it does not seem that 
much more can be added to them. It also* 
seems obvious, that Lord Lowther and Mr. 
Lushington cannot be supposed to possess 
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ii'.ithoritv siifScicrit, oi" c.in irnsoriil'ly })e 
irkpi) to ilivtOnrtt r»<i 'flcf( ntiliiiiii'mi.'VJf 


iilirl I“6S. iiH ii,- vuirVuiKt^fo 

ti.iiiil, iMt IJ.ili fi f 1 i;’,{ri aij (>!' pi'inv i'^ 

iidliSriiiAnatjbrtS ;'\li‘d*tKe “‘hie 

6f4ie''Honf^bf‘G^talii6b^bf t'."' 


the Tfoii^’ <>r fVnfiiiioH - lrf ! "'■'■j 
Itiif it '.ecin"! cViir, lai tlie 
i!i!' Kact-IncHa Coseiniai. h. 

qxm 

^mi 

WiiSif'frbA'tidii^iertti^ thiS liSatftr 
liS 'toftdtidbtf,' Ime' Sjibcfficalfy stated the 
haldihiji' of wtSdi ' fhe Company' ' c6in- 
^inbdj ite having had theii juSt demands 
ag^ttsf the Public reduced' in' the' large 
ahtbnrit Of £1 ,0^, 1 84 of principal, 'dnce 
ilteeatedtOthbamOuntf of £1,972,984 by 
lift! atfditibh bf interest, by a determina- 
tfoif which, without any reasons assigned. 
Bad' been forced upon them. 

- 'Ihe parties to this Report are certainly 

pr^ared to say that the referees of 
tSttirernmetit ought to be expected theni- 
sfeltes to revise the previous determination 
bf’tfie House of Commons, but they feel 
fl an imperious duty to contend,' and to 
ttsisf, that in justice tliis point should be 
reserved upon the present occasion, and 
Some mode, by arbitration or otherwise, of 
bringing it to a final conclusion should be 
adopted. 

- With this reserve, it may be proper to 
bring distinetly before the view of the 
Chairs, in a genera! waiy, the other matters 
now depchding' for .arrangement between 
tBfbPublic'atid the Company. 

■' *-39h -thfe- debtor side of the account the 
claims made by the Company upon the 
iPUWiC,^ Svhieh doiWift of the following 
rlliiacB), apgCar to he, 

3 if ^BdmiCieas cimmed by the Company 
■ -ifir^fe^teet of Ceylon and the Eastern 
'<»l«HaSi pTHieipal to 1808, £1 ,020 T8r. 4d., 
■WMefr #e' 'submit ought to be placed in 

-•tiisem'.’j ■ 

'sngf lo^fit^er etpmses of the Eastern 
‘'Islduds* idnCe their capture, which, of 
•i&teSd/''lnust.'/oHow the arrangement of 

uStStoiiifi ' 

* ®,rSUtfti ‘defiv^ed' by the Company in 
rai^jeeiiOfCejlbn iiricC'hSOS, which seems 
i»U»e>hiSiiit<r'bf acebuhti 
'’n'W«E*fi«Ss*a;"of «ie Cape of Good 
lA^V'a'ttiere nia(ti>i''oir arenunr also. 

'Suites for His flfaji-sty’s ships in 
OiattSrfof aewnnf. 

fcdpfo^ng and sup- 
li>fe«i«^fofe)Rterielilsfeflas, ofWBl<ii it has 
■i*« 3 *;ili«hfi%fefed'aiaf thb'tej^sfe was 
itdiii^rhhtrie G»terHdfoht,>ha tBeV were 
'«i«Pp«fe«itit«t«‘>fefetidS'.* ./..uccrr,. I 
-Bisor^ii®h0<aifaB«aIfeie»petiyfe iiichhbd’in 
^aSiWdhig Imiithecbrigyai'lifih-ac- 
{ tibns'tD'dh^asfllAssyddf^^ add dfe ^^nal 
dtiAeisof liio li.i, 
iff liB.i>3iavaiict«i,!bvd{be'- ifofVa&^'88i4i1l<t‘in 
hasouwf.mu hfo 
J!&t. *Hd!«^9i&so 
■' 'iqi lo:) o b 

-in ,|auq£«pbm^ if bsadhl^ ^tipfidParar 
’djftllhtttRd 9 {S £ip.:> -jvbiij.Hsf 


1 1., Misrcllfln(pru>«o/vi«^. ... 

e\f>'cij-c.' .of' ulinurj^^^— 


imoer the 

nyqfj 

llQl, 


, . vllhCll 

le ,^ec^ 

!■ *?" ■ ; . . yeify ^v^ii who 

' ‘ ' ■ }?* *!’?■ “'’Jxfooi- 

, to anj( CoV?[^r- 

: i’ ■ ■ . licli 

"'u ■■ ■■ 

Ceylon, the iVioluccas 

placed in that state' of suspense'tnat^^ay 
be likely to save tl)e jusj claim of -«tner 
party uufiT a f!!iji! ’iilj. i'.'.ii'i'ii! (‘.h! I r 
m^e up>‘ii tlii-:ii. :i'! 1 wii.eis, it h:.| |,k' 
seen,,ihv6lii-'* the * -i !i! (‘f ilie 

expeiiM t ii'4'ui red upon MaT.ii r.i ui^d 

fhe Mtlncra*'. ei ‘lio;:. mI'ki!.. i ;iiei-e 
tlin-o jf( u:** -J ;iuli! he i.io:i a Mi'oie or 
a half r * l-ji' 

C. The iicfiit (■.i[i:nie 
in the last war mii'd^"^^ Ws Majffly^s 
fit’ll, 'ai d .ifli I wifVits pfarfd 
ii:.i:ia^^e*i;e*‘t of ilie (‘oj!i;:iiiiy , ai ^ 

'rill* aiiiefe of liii ex(.^ir^ of 

liie eapliire ao.l kieplr ;' ef uiiieli wij^ he 
-ivti to he >0 at tOileii iii.i; e, b'^.tpe 
iiiaiiMr iti ul'uh ih.y lull Uc .oiapj^iid, 
the lirul hal.o’.ee ofshv* ia’i’oiiiiu a** Tivoui- 
aide or ii:’.rave;iral)le lo ihe Ci o<pa: y. 

Ill all inq:orlaut eutieiriis it i>' oh- 
\ioiidy ad\ain.i^i ol;^ («> p iTu MLind ojm ii 
.' ll all ItiV.ew (0 all oO'^lhte i\ 
sire i.ot iull.M i‘eed by an!iiap>i,lin^ pos- 
sible case^. ,1 1 ' r 1 , hj'lifb 

*niere are threirtfi^cs i>f arrnnrfrreenf 
which may ^ eoii!i inplaied «%iili ri-pui. 
to Java. ' ^ 

3, That 3s in the case of tbe^M^Ipcc^ 
and Malacca the capture and ma^tenapee 
of Java should he made a joint conc^lm 
between the Public and Company ; 
though this could hardly be ^laiiriea to be 
done, in Opposition to ascer^litied 
circumstances, that ^t'*w'^'a|^fr^ya Iriiehdcd 
to be made a l^ii 1 g*s it 

be retained at the piaee fhaf Mr. rillio'i 
was brought o\«r fhe Wef- liidys 
under the w.cII-Iiiiomm Tier llut he in 
tended to be m'!'! out a* ;rovt riujr of Java, 
if ii'ie iiirri ^^leh piililie ufia-rs look at 
thar pi-riod li.id not iiuufc it very iloiihtfiil 
wiieiher i7ie inland wouM not be >niroii- 
dtred at a jxvice ; ibiU In all i.'ic jn go- 
ciaiio:'> ciirficd on’ tv'Ftfi frOVCinrirenTi ihc 
coiiririK ()i‘ .la'.a buve been tro.'Ki'tl •I'y ap* 
p< to iho crown ; a;'d that at il'c 

' (Miiod of rise la-r <‘han(r. a> .•pp<:-ar.> bv 
' tKe~^ of the 534^ Gc^. III. cap. 155, 
Jhva 'tv^ df'the^'^’it^^ive limjts 

(hiiaijt^y : (h* ' ^ ' ' ‘ 

" 2^' , ,Th^ The xiw detentdned by' <he 

* Ae ‘Hbose pf Cbfhmons of 

Widi ' to (b^lph, be 

ifeOnpany 




bctfS^^ the ^asi-Ti^ia Com^an^, 

’miftaffifenaW^ ^l■^.ir^l !i ciiiinii'ii. iL (,■1^^ 

■ftfew ^'ve?Jl'iffi^|.t ; aMcil Ii;i>.'! « -I:i;iii:(. 


v»Fi\Ti 

lo. 10 j .11 i.W/i-. •V.>;or 

.{. FTsi! .T'lk.k ■'! 

o;;M 1)1. ( Oil' i,l( a 

jm’.i.'i,' c.:i'.i'.;ii !-„i 

. 1 ' 10 i-f. 1 

-ri.vi;! :i i", ; ,i.|." 

‘ it.'.'i'.oiv '.•.‘.1 i|{Mn 

Jill* |>.' S!K i.i , . lyl ,|| 

•.*; u ; j Is'!,’, , a id be- 

T" t f'l two «' ;iiiii \ 

7. .)'.‘2'..!( !i! 


T 7. 7 — , ~ v»*x. vaisM.* iiuaiai iui( 

'oilmt tt be' made upon the present occa- 

'^iih /i*yspecl tb ^be last capture of the 
M>:rii('<M'>. ii, vm’F !)< 

Vk!icl!a*r iia r,- i- [i 

isif;. ■• a 0> :i!- ms* < 
fU'.l lr. 

f/u co'iM "i. iic. ;■;!. 

- ii!'ii« : I. r»,!,; . 

ut an^ corr^^ijtEn^ advan- 

^rljSrjpattaf) which 


deterrpined 
.^r consider- 
islands cap- 
.in^ .placed 
C^ppany’s 
I up. at a 


IM 

open fi 

iprr-f tTral arrap« ii:iul. TiioK 

:.r i-i: -11 !_. • 


■ iJhJu. 


J»r rii^. ' 

-. 1 , • 


tujyn. -w-'Kiji i:i 

^ ^ Mllich hiUC ikiWI riMUlill^r lilt viyic 

fli'.'^year^TfC. Hi'l. i.ii ai|j jdjiisMiivii.*. 

*v\U' of tliik ac- 
..!i!.i* a<.(l fJie ro;ii- 
Xli^, Coippany are 


n. wl!) ‘■ct ni I'l.u 

'^<*0!i;8i l»v!Hri-ii thv* ] 


f ‘¥, Cpujpany are 
"Wil 2l £09S.,4OX by 

■'filfe War <5fSce ; ofthTs they^^bav^ jfis- 


’^tbney‘''6f in’ accounts, which is the same 
ffnTc'fiir'fTi-. r ohh cii'if ly) C.'ir.TjSTT , 

.JKirl or.iliis -MHI ai.‘l iji>: olijr, ;:. ;!> wvr.- 
»..'ili'l, mill ilk- (iomi'.liui! oi’ 


thoimht 


OI l.'ii- ivur I.M'-l 
pai ::i> ui ol' U, s 


•he (Tou'sc of ('oii:nio:i 
, ®s;!rwJ ,U> ■'U' piiKl i!ic 
ii'.i!u,i:il 1 hi' i'Vpl,i;ia:.'iiU'. •Iiici riiini.'hxl 
hy lik; l.h;j O.jic.', inai rcijuiv the tu- 

ep’.irs',' <Wii.i-:oiis a iri'(Iii(:i:'.'ii of .!!no-:,i)!i •'. 
bni i!ie re.inliie <H tills lum roi:i:> aihiiiie- 
liivi Jiolu ilie loi.ii sum o|■.i'^.0..'e, >().:. 

CiMiipaiiy.is Apisimiiiiul . is iio.i 

jirupateii hmIj fVes!i ohJi.i'|iii:is.U) lik .soie- 
i.il UiiliMiiils of .L'J_’(i,JJ.i, .h W.:,'T9;, ai!-! 
jt’'.7>'\7T:l, ii.aKlii;; ny. ilier . ,j( (-.SI.T itV. 

'(tm ill |i:.i|io.-Li.ui lo ih.- rule 
of tile, pioikihli' alliiH auce ol' Tor- 
iiier yiijccilo;!', li.i -tinj p.:'..'i!ily 
iiiiih'i'^o lU! ir>iii.-ii ei'i of JTI’.'-r I. 


, JeaTin.gthepbjectionsat jt'56p,984; 
bul until ' answers tire returned fr^.the 
Pay, or, Wp-^^Pi^ce, it .is quite iaipogsible 
to.fortgi^ what t^s sum, will finally 

refi^n to be.fieauc^fi tbe Pay- (Office 

. ‘IhihHn'eisbi-hrtt Aprtr 1796, .<ieo,OBi.%Hlowtil 
ill Aicounts fcy Report of Committee, je'2,033,fiS4* 


•an. 

r.T Tj .-T- 

^de ,a part of the,pre^t B^eppit,,!^ cpfi- 

, Counting lalwiun Oie C.ist Iiidiai^piia- 

,Mny and ihe IhiiiiiiisUr (.icui ial oiu^t 
long ago 10 li.ive lieen iJti'redf as well lor 
the interest of iliu Coiiipau.i as foi that of 
the Public. Al^ith justice, tfie Aictsof Par- 
iiaipenLof IJ^gS and 1813 cannotnow.be 
iilteri'd w itji a ri tros|x ct to anj new claims 
on ciilior side 'fliose Acts must be .tafien 
for better or worse ; biit this does not offer 
any sound reason why, with respect to the 
real justice of the case, as fietweeq tfie.two 
parties sopie mode of arijangement ipight 
not be .suggested, which haying a just rf- 
garfi as well to law as to equity, ‘nji^t 
place the claims, of the Public ,aiid the 
Conppany upon a fmr footing in resjject to 
the past, and a suitijjle provision, we hope, 
imy be made for the future. At the.^roe 
time, we are sure it will at once be seen 
what difficulties present themselves in re- 
gard to an arrangement for all the parts of 
this case. 

If the questions that njay arise turned 
only upon points of abstract justice, we 
conceive that no dilIiniUie« would be likely 
to occur which iiiight luit easily Im- ar- 
ranged, by a reference to those pjy^dples 
that ought to . gm'de persons appointed to 
our situations. 

But when we find these more simple 
and understood distinctions, varied ttey 
are in this case by determinations of the 
House of Commons, by uncertaiii princi- 
ples for the delegation of part of a govern- 
ment to inferior subjects, and that the reci- 
procal duties of the two great contracting 
parties to the Company’s IQh^ers have 
not even yet been pmaaneatly ^ed, -but 
have been varied, from time tp tiipe at the 
pleasure of the Legislature, and that public 
and private interests are iutrawoven to. 
gether in a. manner that it wopld be in 
vain for any person to attempt to unravel 
and erplain them jm a satisfactory manner, 
we think we can Imraly be sjupppsednot to 
feel the importance said difficidties of the 
case before us, and not. smdooisly. to' iwish 
for any aidsfibat igay saidesnMdtrfg'bents, 
in bnn^g themstoltbatiCOkciusioiaitwbich 
may bp moderate, Bnd.tolerBWy just,to*ioth 
parties^ and,»^i«h. toay be atbiinalde by 
the Company, who(, mtdojibtedjy, woimnst 
feci to be the weaker/, pau^ipnritflis occa- 
sion, without too great a aaedfiae rights, 
which we are equally botmeb by ounduty 
and our wishes to endeasrpur’ to tnainbun : 
nor should wet we think, be jas(ited,if we 
did not feel and express iui.emnioa that in 
ffie state of the present rd.atioBS between 
the Company and the Public, withoutsome 
sacrifice on the part of the Compmiy, no 
definitive arrangement can be hoped to be 
made between them. 

2 O 2 
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Under such circumstance^ we caonot bopa'^wfe-nSw iay that we shsdl be ampler 
entertain an e«^M*^^‘tbikis»d]ca» m sati^W^ ywir u t te rt l ^h d fa lduItBiMHriy be 
any rM^attneioC^lhebdiffi. 

factor^ ni^iitBaftibito' euldei)«^at?ei&ef^i«^tirn«ecdaa:^i^<tB 

exot^ ^ JBdgt«wi<i Aodriioarf < <* i ait itg' deMte^tcA eatA^edcnOes to^goificeoiiT 

as Ite'pdiBeatnany^jjttb A*je«ing ja^iSSaiKstoSni I’s-um iBift 

rtiat we^Vi^^i^nM^sasMteda Mi Kttiawii ' - '»n?t lo s jb- v SArxm^osgmitiift, » ' 
as ife:'«Sr^t)»a»'firttare#Ui. ■ iSkudna* •- •’ i- viofilyiA^i»«iib«iftg..'i 

h oprr-jm ■- -.t s v^/,’i.~ . '-‘fl’ •^tuL^r.-^-r 

‘("{.‘■'b*' ^ t'iTBSi'is'i l'> '■- >■- d 'f'' 'j jid i 

> '!o -.toi t -• '■ bf.l 


QtJ- 


'■'(j Lrf: moi‘ 




ano"*: '■' '.'i' !.', i ' 

,,? mt^EW^jS'EOUS. 

MABCW ’bUtba^L ABATitS* FORCE FROM 
HirsSlWoAaA'n ro xACpaae. 

C&^p CSieroic&e, Jan. 7, 182^ — The 
forcd’tJnder Colonel Adams, C.B. marched 
on the 22d of December from HussfnOT- 
bad,' ill ^>rogress to relieve the Madras 
tnx^ at Nagpore. The country through 
which it pass^ for the first five marches 
was of extreme thick jungle, and of that 
peculiar' description which is the acknow- 
ledged cause of a dangerous and suddenly 
fatal fever. On llie troops reaching the 
somittit of a height within two mites of 
Baitod, an expanse of the tnost delightful 
scenwy of cultivated spots and groups of 
mangoe hees, suddenly displayed the Bai- 
tool valley. As the eye had Waced before 
only a dry and blighted jungle, the dele- 
tedoos climate of wfakh had caused the 
death of so many travellers and soldiers, 
the contrast !of fiieling may be easily con- 
cravoi at die sight of a welt-inhabited 
countiy, from its soil bursting the cbeer- 
ing green of exuberant crops, and in every 
native’s look industry and contentment ; 
whereas. the inhabiteiits of the adjacent 
jungle hikt the collapsed and vapid features 
of, the Walchwens. 

lUa lovely valley is of considerable ex- 
tent, nnd. perhaps not inferior in fertility 
amJipicture^ue scenery to any .spot of Cen- 
trailpdia- It has, lion Cl I r, had the cha- 
ranjer of extrvmc unliealihiiu'sii, from its 
prpxwiiity to the jungle. Tlii-. character 
was e- roii n a^ hpS^suniptloo, ip the (pinion 
of soige lOf t^ i;eai«lepts. It is stated that 
tlieriuiiiuturical va-ia'.'-ai huil liecii a .!i>;'.i-!i- 
iiigly trivial ; fioin lutL, Isul h-.-.-:: -•« Mo'ii li-h 
llii'ie . a livil uiglil »a< 'n.l.ioiii > vj:. ::i-. il 
during a^.of the seaapns. In the rains es- 
pecially the climate had been a real luxury, 
the^uicksilv^ never rising aboTe 72®. It 
Is true that nipety-six to one hundred men 
■had been in hospital during rgins ; but it 
is aecertmued that these invalids were men 
who had returned from leave of absence. 
Sichp^ .was hardly known among the 
men -who reinmned in their cantonments 
ao^ Iiad not lefi the station ; it was be- 
lic^^, therefore, tjiat the men contracted 
in the adjacent baneful jnngle. 
It |e. 4 %ertained now beyond doubt that 
passing be^een the Baitool and Hussin- 
gabad during the rains, an attack of this 


-. 0 t'nt c-.; . .. 

dangerous fever is a certain consetine^e, 
a-<l ft w iiCOVi.r froui ii. .So'iiiUiy e.'uiji.ib 
l.i -..■ii-ii.".-,! iliii.'i 1.1-i }■(.■!( ■ ni.-ng pi'livc 
ouici'is anil .-iii.lit-r-, and parichlinK 
a.nong the lihiiolcc In'au who Jiail Lt‘nv|>|- 
!isl litis iii.ul, ilui: lilt; !'"li iiulisc ii,grinvii; 
u;i> diiai!-i'd at llii'iing.ihiul to iho .."ih of 
Novranber last ; an ajnjapgyiy.^ptjy^ich^ ip 
all probabilify saved thjvtcpgp's’^r^ip njois 
of nearly, half its, pfenl, jtnp^pnje.Ii^hjJhy 
to fever, it isptate^, exists, beWtSn.-P«Iit 
blepore and 'Nj'gj'iu'i'. .-JiiHild l!ie I'j’y- 
paigner ventpie ili.i' in ni pri vio:i, jn '.l.i: 
month of Novi ’viIk". Il bus lui |‘;iiv'.ciihu' 
effect, or diffeiei'.i'C in Jil)i’”i; vii'lt iii'f, *iu 
different descripuons.ol' pyopiv; ^ 
tality is as great in the 
tive. Its dgratiori fa from^wepjy-fow^Jp 
forty hours ; and it may be^n'^^t cUs^- 
lution takes place in mmdsii'^l'iyM^have 
the misfortune in i n iic w'^ilini'il- li'ltnei.s^;. 

Colonel Adam , f. II. rw.-iati J ff* l',ii 
battalion 30th legr.iii in on u e lUv! tjrhtel 
month. The corps was parliciil:y;|y lill- 
mired, and the giJtimt Cidoiiel seeiiiuu to 
express to Captain ItUiid the ijrcat satis- 
faction he had fell on this occasion, highly 
approving of the ai>pcaram.e and stciiiliiiess 
of the men. 

Since leavin'g Baitool' the coiltitry has 
been free from jungle, but it onfy exhibited 
detached spots of cultivation.' “Hiough 
the soil be arable, few viMiigcs appeared on 
the road, till the arrival of the force at 
Mooltye. This is a fcrtiflefi town bf,great 
antiquity. The source ithe.Taiptee takes 
its rise here. Ibis river, in fts course, 
widens into considerable breadth and 
beauty. At its source, IioVccvlt, Nothing 
is exhibited but iiiiniiiicrahlc h’ltle springs, 
sending forth their bnuntMiis streams 
through small miiddy fissuresof black and 
filthy soil In these high lands the sources 
of many rivers have been discovered ; and, 
as we may well d®cribe, in the words of 
Goethe, they are seen-streaming over 
** Bright precious. stones ; 

Rolling on from their fountains, 

1 caving betnnU them 
Aleadows anctmoinitains. 

Lingering in wide lakes 'niUre leis-nrely flowing. 
Where the hills to befioW them,- with pleasure 
arc glowing.” 

The inhabitants of Mooltye give a de- 
plorable acconnt of the -unhealthmess of 
the climate : the destructive epidemic had 
almost depopulated the town. They de- 
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scribe tbe disease to .i|]^.-tbiee»{pr 

four hottnifoM.thri,attad&c lEk^ 
coD^deiicdoiBTmedkwte 
pestUfifice&tO'jaii«6mC»l(^SedKP9T^t|9ft 
jPro\adene& 

doctrines, that human iDt^ei!e 9 e%^|aQ( 
aYail notWgffi graves of Bntish 

officers a^fd^ftiehuidloly proof of their 
assertions regarding their unhealth y cli - 
mate. Three brother officers of o r i e co rps ' 
had died within fourteen d^s of qi\e 
another ; from the tablets e^&eir dbthbi- 
stones we perused this sacred record. 

Hie’ j(iiJn^Ued albng table land 

to ifte height iit Teergong, whence 
the stcfp^artd frt;T;Trd d^rrort to 

tiireafr^ii innii} (‘hsi.ii li-" For wh» r: 

The ru‘eortl.ecoi:o?r\ Fro'i! the*-' 
siiii1n!ii*i shofied ii.sni^i'erih'e lilM- i-:.- 
ciirliiig aroor.d o:>t‘ .’isiorhcr ; gri 

and I eeriily br:iihvso(i-.l di ‘*'1;^!!-' In.r 

thoiii alone from barn ii roc's ; (!:•* d «•.> 
and unWatered dells adding to their rude 
and frowm|i^ aspi^ct. TVom the top of this 
stoney and ductile ghat to the plains be> 
low, 'thedosf?nt, at .i •nodoifo 
may fie e'ltiiiLiiii d .c h iiokfl itii. 

The 4jppi'aia8Uv of iho a":!.} a:i.I o- *VI- 
low'^^ flfee^i^ng do^ into the oblique 
defil^ ^d tfiA ^ith its regular military 
pac^ ‘ a^Q as^hdihg progressively to 
viey ;‘'.We ’spwkUiig^ cap and trembling 
refleOTfin fVotn the bayonet; the buz of 
twefv^' AoUsand voices echoing along the 
winding gtens, and resounding from the 
ston^ ciiags, till' the whole on a sudden 
openWt upon the extensive plain, had a 
hi^hl^ Interesting appearance, tt was a 
grand picture of the march of a large 
forci? of our Eastern army. 

Tlie plains of Zeergong again made the 
heart beat ,witb pleasure : we felt ourselves 
OD^ more in the land of civUization, not 
fai;,d^ant from the great city of Xagpore. 
Tfhc reeling may be, W, ell compared to die 
rustic's delight, ^hen — 

Tbe skies are clear »nd the fieltis are gay. 

Whtn the lawn, th'e tree, and flbw’rets Wbom ; 

Or iirhefi tbe happy schoolboy is allowed to 
ramble 

On a pleasant suznmer*s holiday.” 

It is suppps^ lhat the Beng^ subsidiary 
force at Xagpcv'e will ^cantop at Copiptah, 
on the ,pf t/ie situated 

about ten mjlM J^m l^e Jp^sident^. — Cfil- 
Jour, _ , ■ , * 

• 'J '} / •• T- V,*- 

XARCU OF RSQIV^7 TO NAG> 

:FOa«» 

Numpanee Ghanty 1822.— 

The hitherto unfrequented road from 
Cawnpoor to Nagppor, by Band^ Sap- 
gpr, and Hitssingsd^^d, has 
good-by tbe numerous hackeries >: 9 bieb ac- 
company the 24th regimen^^.itk^rHr^^y 
now be traveUed with 
even convenience, with 
of wheeled carriages. <- j, 


The bazars in the several villages be- 
tureen Bandahi and &oigor were found 
cadspletety^ieKhtusted,ii^ tl^^,»uppto of 
e^e^idisaoptMoiiof food requk^ l^ lhe 
nuintMwsican^ifoUim^ 

freuiimd 

tomr£ thr «b«*te*4}air^. Rations ; and 
tho ct>uM^ ^all fortress, 

wh p !^ Ra jah was menaced with destruction 
by^lSroSah’s refractory chief, Secunder, 
or Jqre. ^IpT^der) is in a state of such 
conm^OA, 4o be unsafe for individuals, 
unless accomjianied by strong escorts. A 
dawk of tho Chaturpoor Rajah’s Suwars 
was stationed between the town so named 
and Teree, distant about fifty or sixty 
miles ; but, from tbe foregmng cause, a 
letter was tw^o days in travelling from the 
former to the latter place. 

When we passed through Qiatiirpecu’, 
we learnt that a strong .fierce was already 
assembled at Teree, by direction of the 
Governor General’s agent in Bundlecund, 
to whom his Highness Nuwab Sumsber 
Behadoor, of Bandah, had offered his ser- 
vices, with that of his whole force, con- 
sisting of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
all of the finest and most efficient descrip- 
tion, and that another reinforcement of 
infantry was soon expected in that camp. 

Joze Alexander’s army still occupied its 
position at a distance of five coss within 
Scindiah’s boundary, and k was under- 
stood he was in hopes of obtaining more 
favourable terms than those offered on the 
part of the British Government : but that 
there was small chance of his wishes being 
gratified. 

The 24th regt. halted a day or two at 
Sauger, and the officers and ladies were as 
much gratified by the attention and eirility 
they met with there, as by the liberal en- 
tertainment with which they were greeted. 


Nothing could exceed the melandioly 
appearance of the now deserted Jianton- 
ment of Hussingabad, wliich, fefbre the 
march of Colonel Adams’ force fen' days 
previous to their arrival, was throng^ 
with busy crowds of thousands of natives,of 
every caste and descriptionj and wbdsdmar- 
ket for the supply of ev^' artscl'^ that 
can be named, both * of' Eurbjf^ii^*«nd 
Tr.ar.'’fr.rtnTC and 

s,iid fo Ik* i:ifcil.»r ffi pofse in fitifik. '* ' '■* 




r0i;vc:ci( it, i:; i!b'? 

ft f\r. 

iyA!i'"pt''.''iTr.h- Ciys^ijy- Jw; Tiiol'. 
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we have every reason to expm an excel- 

fcnt^ai?Sfe<‘it‘S^g^«)r.‘''’ ''' '* 

A detachment of four coiiip iriin or ihf 
i®/'N.I.,'ii!;diT f'ajjf. 'Vasde. 

: 1-.i1 I'ae 

‘ Mhtl'^'btiiars', 'ahd ‘ officers’"- bungalows, 
’■Si«ire“fbhit(f^teharitleSs ; and thfe officers 
'iffd ihafriW m’dn' of the '24th ^ad' their 
'Atflte of & iBany Of the latter., (situated 
“ififhirt Hie' limits idf camp) as ffiey coiild 
-jfoSsaily occicipjt, without being at' the 
'tHiubieiof ffiKngpermission to enter them. 
ITwenty-four hours’ march made a won- 
dwthl thangd in' the appearance of this 
key to Bhopal and the independent States; 
and the 24tb barar flag, as it moved care- 
lessly to the passing bridge, drew such 
numberai to ■ Hie empty huts in the late 
Sudder Bazar, that a stranger passing 
through it might suppose no change had 
ever taken place. 

‘ > On the night of the 7th, our camp was 
suddenly visited by a squall, accompanied 
wiffi hail, rain, thunder, and lightning, from 
the north-west, which presently laid one- 
third of the men’s tents flat on the ground, 
and drenched with wet their luckless in- 
mates. The ground being low and soft, 
the ^dicious 'foresight of the surgeon and 
commanding officers perceived at once 
the necessity of abandoning it ; and the 
regiment made a night march to the next 
stage, *here the ground of encampment 
was of a better description ; and by this 
prompt exertion, ’ probably saved many 
pJjor soldiers from an attack pf jungle 
ISjver. 

"Many of the officers’ tents al^o suffered 
prostration from this squall, and some 
property Was necessarily destroyed ; but 
this- accident vias not much regretted, as 
by lightening their baggage carts, it only 
facilitates their return to their native 
dotBBtry, viz. Nagpore, which, if it be not 
Hid mokt convenient route for a married 
sflb. With a 'wife and tentful of children, 
had* py least 'ffic charm of novelty to re- 
cOiiffitehd'it. 

ITie corps, however, is getting on with 
ai>l’feflt*h -‘fhdif^ehce to the difficulties 
wW%B''T4edfet flieuii, Tas expedition ; and 


jtti/fi} fti 

Jefivo iTfdrA wiih a •: i.-f 

th?- IthtfrtKfy qf tfici'C upon 

Irafb mi vUiiiiiy Tts^Uic! ; ikT fiO'pTlati^c jii- 

habitants, both a';(f iviiiuus : mnl 
i\3n^TOah*ih^ ini-r uirnidifni iiurk'.;, 

iftid oilier 'J.-w 

tbeiiiCs bf muniJaire ciilaiinlu^s, as 

air,” will as staniliiiL' jokes for some 
years to‘ ctmJ^ Asiatic splcndpur, 
£ast-In£ah*' comforts and atHuep^^ 
broQgbttipbn iffe tajns of conver^tfoiTliy 
their “ brethren in the dark ’* m £uro^ I 
—Cal. Joxtr. 


[a#T. 

■■pPrfe WKitiJumup, , ,‘'1 m 

-3d ‘Lt-.‘ A'rtiH:,’ ‘under, & 

the, Iii^s 

bii' /th^ 11th ‘iTOtahti' foi* ‘S^un^eraBaa; 

Irit’ €t&'re^’,'’an<i batl^S^ 
■regt.* 'Madras UfideV tfae‘,coinr4^d ,^f 
C»l. of the former corpV,' ^'arrf:^ 

this morning— the 6tii for 6ai\galore, apd 
the 23d for Bellaiy ; fob 1st 
marched this moniitig ^ift of /^e 
Jaulnah; the 1st bat.’ 4tb' re^.^ ani,*^ 
bat. 20lh re'^ 

ing, under i ■ 1 ’’ 'I j. ■ \ .■ 

of foe latter • ■ 

Europ^n regt; ^uh 'foffs' oh the 
the new ror»d throtiph’ fno'fi’Tls fowards 
Klioie. iiM'ler l*:r of 

of fhe ; by ukV!': 
the Isi hal rc;^. i -I '“•oi'i 

di*h. bi a wis k ir.ori'- l!.« re wiTl j;\a 

fhi* »'Y»‘ep*‘r)!t of 1f:iL"e oPlrer'. 
aftacheil to the I'ri “idi r.i v (tr 'a ilui 
yih‘*c vrrif"' he a *■::/{' i .;ei .,1' ilie 
Mtidra'* ,'*'■•1 y oil!, in • /*;' i f Str’.ihpliikiq 
llitl. It f« uediT ft -hi 1-eii'g i 
Iretneh i^tO^ahli. di.’if t?ie Jk’bs;f,il 
dhry Ibrtv m'M forin :i tii o i 

on file h«tnk*‘ td' i!:e r.u.i..ii l«*,vi'r,k 
ihit the pn'^iiK -cite \\ilf he ahiu'^douiilt 
*lhis K H severe h'ou to lie tiKii tisi ii- iv 
nduved force, a* thi | rupeiiy 

in iHUiHe -. which « Ml be et>ie.i.»pi» MiJy 
mntMinh* to 'he hirin' siiin of iipnardf^f 
4Hie and a rpiarter lac ol' iuife«.s ■ iliin^kr'S 
will })ri"i'> N’;n{\ upon ni.eiy tpf ihe oili- 
cer*5 IV'T years to emiit'. fiow iiitiiLni 

relieve iheiii fion* i;. frikeiuriiJk ijj for 
a e<»r.'«ifferihh' pa’ I of li e Jiace, thtj only 
ariTveil hen* the '.'.si it;, anil 

fiionlln. ami leike eo* m (fn*. liati Uni. 
Jillle uae of thuir l:o;:ac:».” . 

Jan. 16 .-^“ W; 

The Mullsvire all ofl'io-(fa\ * oiivi'aii^ ^ 
cm the Karionri, ten tnik-s rrgm.’flie 
sideticy, where ,!Tr«:nntf i- rovw iPiuk(‘d|piiL 
for a libw rar.mr'n’ur.i _ "M'ft MW 
Kaa^re yeStelrHa^.' {(h'n 
IrfHs-ie for .ri.'MV', '.ili-eli hs'k- jjkr oi>j- 
ejit»1rmver*i? N.i'r;s?‘re. .•J'jir HjI . ^ku'^fttll 
mIio nrrme ulb-r ti» usl) h,a\(;, 'c>ui;t(i 
to iwrrrf. for IhTs W a \rry li'iv i-pot.,' nlili 
l^xi water, niirf ijbery lo recoiiinitiid 
It. 'I’lre ff«o( ftill Im* fceie in alKiut 

eigl'ttlaxu. and Iht? untler JJeUuCoU 
l^iifdv ‘ifjoii ■ j[!\'ef) d'Jii^ U l¥V- 

fectly itr this j>:£Hu ' 

■ • i -I--.. .SI^S.,-!. be' •• 

$Mri^ We-lesfB a kmree 

whi^ may l>e>geHed'an, thafr'Itnnjeet’ahg 
having ffius^ed bh prepaffitSons, ' mm^ed 



^Asiatic Inielligente»>^Calcutia. 
2ttes^^Wgiiift+a ^tfehiteVles* 

niiiViii ■'taliv * ■ Miiiiitl oaour ji^test 

m;i;»- r!. iii :iio *o i;.'rri 

l:i :)«• 1 , o.ir <?(frrL->j>QQ 4 £nt >C 0 R* 

J('i'!.ir<’- i* 1^) |>i* fliKi iyr\ r'.jjlefi Bin.gva 
iii'.il l>’i.('!.t>r iii li’«‘i!u!, not iUr 4ia> 
r.n:' t: i.ii l)i‘i>i'i (, iiAi,! Ki'.in. Runjeet^ 
who, It would appear, was^at the hcjid ctf 
a >ery large iqujnbeniome' amyj /arrived 
hh'^e banks pf the Sipd^ without any 
n'l- r 1 4S'(‘;uii lit e, •,.iir li.^L he was 
■ : di !!*■ id i'lii w.iu-i iii the de- 

'ifl wi.'.ilv «o,i,ii,. iiiMiij..: M.vii'ii he bad 
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AJpiouga ms ma^nr^ar^ ,npti^t 
the 3inde, he 

in subsisting it. , Grara had ciceady .risen 
to a rupee for four seers, l^hoand.^s 
army are in such fine spirits, jthat ope may 
venture to .prediqt the dispirited and di- 
vided Afghans will make no efficient re- 
sistance, and all present appeaiances war- 
rant the belief, that this campaign will 
bring under his rule the Eastern, half of 
tl*e late Doranee empire . — India GazeUtr* 


pj!- \) 

f>M' lie ]• id «.d j 

of dll Ninsi'il) • Jostt, 
( ('!', a:.il 


IfL-.-’.!.!!! 


Decem- 
t.oii of many 
.1 b> capitula- 
mIijo.i of tlieir 


TrtK)j>: Ife vui .about the 

!Oi)i irl’ hv !, ; k'l'i'&i a smart re- 

o!i:;ii.i<d p:'. n M'iti.i dl' tlie city, 
bu^ the fort, still h^ld out. In the mean 
the army eoeamjied on the 

1^ h^kbf foe SJ.nde, from which Run- 
jeht deUched ^rong ppities to occupy tlie 
fehfrioupding f^s ,^nd districts. On the 
djh 45^ecernber, he sent a detachment of 
fo^lt^n' t^i^sahd hQr^e,and foot across 
the? ‘&hd^ td^ invest.pcrah Ismael Khan. 

ii^t ^.’s attack^ but on 
foe^edrn^ 'Runjeet ^him^lf crossed, and 
ia-Miu.jj I mortal* , battery to be opened, 
^ghterved the garrison, who eva- 
^ "foe’^prt pn terms. Derah Ismael 
aVi' does not appe^ to foni;L port of the 
^^tjdrra'sitati, bui tO befopg to some 
h^'cbi^J probably to Dust Alahomed 
til; |the present possessgr,of Peshawur. 
“foe nfo December, Runjeet en- 
qdil^ of Mulhar Sing,' Roshun Khaun, 
atid Dhoiikul Siugh, three of his Khoo- 
iViTd.iVs ^i-o:u!iijiiij1.ij,i.i], -the English rae- 
il.’od^ of O'lMiippiisg i detachment for hard 
sort !< i‘ ; slu-v icp'hsi, iliat the Englislt did 
ikdhd^ ^im foeir commissariat, which 
f^^ the ^oops that foey, j-elied nmcli on 
fhVsr .imihic. Sc. Ruiijeet rejoined, that 
he woii'dciiili jpoiir :odt; so likewise. We 
give ;iie II -t ill oi.T <•!!!« spondente’ words. 
“ Slsortfj- ;i(hT« •inh, he received a re^ 
pnrr :?i..i oiie <'pnJ5 d’ann^ had 

mvStea -3‘4ingbi|r iii ^ ’foe true rangry 
*'^6r Biai^^^ yrould Jknow- 


CALCUTTA, 

COURT MARTIAL. 

I/IEirr. P. W. PETRE. 

General Orders by the Coromaoder'-in- 
Chief. Head Quarters, Calcutta, 
16th October 1821. 

At a European General Court Martial, 
assembled at Dihlee, on the 3d of July 
1821, of which Lieut. Col. Robt. Patton, 
C.B , of the 2d bat. otli regt. N.I. is 
president. Lieut. PliUip \Vm. Petre, of.tbe 
1st bat. 26th regt. N.I., was arr^ned 
upon the undermentioned charge^ visi> 

** For fraudulent and highly disgrace- 
ful conduct, un!>ecojnlng the diameter of 
an officer and a gentleman, in tlie IoXt 
lowing instances, viz. , . 

l.st. “ In having at Meerut, on the 2ptli 
day of November 1820, for a valuable 
consideration, granted two orders on the 
Deputy Paymaster of his division, in fa- 
vour of Mr. Manuel Athanass, merchant, 
for the sum of sonat rupees siEty-seven 
each, payable out of his pay and allow- 
ances for the months of November and 
December 1820 ; although he at the same 
time knew that the Deputy Paymaster 
would have no assets in his hands fix: 
those months, to satisfy the aforesaid or-, 
ders in favour of Mr. Athanass, and ccm«f 
sequently that they w^ould not be paid by 
the Deputy Paymaster. 

2d. “ In having at Meerut, on foe 29fo. 
day of November 1820, for a valuable 
consideration, granted an order ,ia fovour. 
of the said Mr. Athanass, for the sum of 
sicca rupe^ one hundred, op Messrs Psd- 


d^vobrih; 
uM* 'byV^^' 


,4, e. en- mer and Co., of Calcutta;; alfopugh foe 


to bj escalade, 

. . ^ and trendy ,but 

Beiwieen ’foe Jrwo, bjirun- 

ana e*yrn^ , 6uf ?v^ry «(id then, 

“ Open ■ "ibe gjOT^B.of Jjam- 

ghur tieJiad 'fins Alf Baba mode of in- 
Testing a fort with returned the 

fire ^d'Ctr^eUcd S^s 

to ^new -offA ’CTn*"' receiving this report, 
Runjeef turned up ’B®' eyes, curled his 
nijjstswbiosjiai^d stKore-l;^ the ^ '6noiV)o ; 
ordei^ tP >iie' openet^ 'shd ^rtt ' 

tnised the^ pUdars.cilargels of tvrtSityifive 


knew that they had noa^etsia^e4r.it|ndSr 
to answer his 9rder, and .that he .wa9 pnt 
authorized to draw on themj, , ;,'Jt ■ 

:Td. “ In having at Dihlee,, on the-^ 
day of January 1821, given t9|^unrter. 
Jlast Seij. 'Jhompson, an order on JiJessrSi 
Palmer and Co. for the sum of ^coa, ru- 
pees four hundred, in payment of a hijl 
for purcjiases he bad mane at an. auction, 
at which the said Quarter- Jlast-Serj. bad 
officiated ^ auctioneer, anaounting, to the 
sum of nipees 329. 8. 0,. and in . liv- 
ing received in cash from the said ^aar- 
ter-AIast.Seij. the sum of seventy rupees, 






lasg.] 


tbe daef 



Aiiatic Jnt^geTim.— Calcutta. 
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^b^ects labour, fro m 'th c want of proper 
medical teatna^t j pacticularlj 

(^Idren ma women/ wBo cannot with 
propriety rfaUMUtrSd na&Febdspital, nor 
mtfiTW'tlwir ^rramat»MS eaafate them to 
ato^^ibw^Kropnm dbetots ; aud earnestly 
stilting them to ^opt some such mea- 
sures, as may enable ^people of tlie above 

^ ({yatipett pl'f 'tro|H-au plijsirians. 4. 
AiUggttgl ip XOagistmlcs ui'theCalcutta 
^ vigorous measures for 
ti^' Hindoo inh^tants of the 
raetn^pio&,.^aiO ^ senous grievance of 
Christian gentfemra dnving tfieir buggies 
amongst tb»n, ari^ dolting and lashing 
dam totthaMps, whbottt .- dbtioction of 
anrav ppsy aiAikt tb^ ^ietiy assemble in 
mnBnae immbert to witness the images 
*t ahsir; deities pass ss the Chitpore ro^, 
■it > — isj of them, through terror and 
CmMsantian^ eansed by the lashing in- 
diMlii aar^lhe . spectators, &ll down into 
Aaiii^ trtsfe adtets are t>am{ded under 
fttot bptHkmt r t rnd . 

.Ati^W.t^ao and recopiutendation 


tt>>t^p^Te,J>hysicIaas to have their chll- 
phicuiias practitiuiiers uuiler lln nipiT- 
ioipptleuce of Ciirop,'a:i doclors, th a ihcy 
ntn, after ao^uiring a pritciii'itl L non i Ige 
af.Uiiii,£ilVli^> luwle of treating di-e:-,-,, 
be comp^BOt tp. attend on native families, 
anth.^t^t.ip^itiiemselTes and advantage to 
their palwwts. An original communi- 
cathm fro^. a eprrespoadent, reprobating 
the crinubp^i «f the CoeJia Brah- 

lai^in ,;D;i«n^ge Qf their daughters; 
wia,d^monatnti^ such Deglect to be the 
and yeat unhappiness, 
hy particuiarizing an instanoe of that 
nature \^ich recesnl^r occurred. 3. Ano- 
ther eomxnuaii^iiitm condemning the im- 
BMse expenditure of m<mey by the wealthy 
Btdives in unworthy pui^uits, and repro> 
bating their parmiMmy in the commend^ 
Mecame^TsttkmmLeducaeikiaL 

No. V. 

1. Letter acareqKmdeqt, p<nntlng 
out the immoral and evil tendency of tbe 
dramas or plays r^ntly, invented, and 
performed by a numbw of young men, 
and recommending their suppresaon. 2. 
A very eatataiiung account o€ a certaia 
class of iKiboos, who are known by the 
^wwHoination of captains; «id in xHus- 
trati^ the singularity of whose pro- 
ceedii^B, it is st^ed, thad; they execute 
and grant bonds fcH- four times die aoKumt 
^at they actually receive : te^ediar wi& 
^ sttbatance foe eoBvefsarieck font 
genmnlly takes place between foesn 
Asiatic Jour 71, — No. 81. 


dfoir fathers, afoer their being xeleaaed fomn 

ht 

c^^Vbmitn by 
SauM^^r", in CalCutt^ on 
Tuiesday, the 2d Januaiy 1822. 2. An 

ac^mt of the nautch ana sumptuous mi- 
tertaioment given by Chunder Coid^ *Pa* 
kbiCj at his mansion at Pamr^aruUsEree^ 
on the evening of the 3d instant, id hond^ 
of the departure of the lale dhief Jusd^ 
of the Supreme Court. 3. An account of 
the extraordinary proficiency tnad^ by a 
Hindoo youth of about five years of age, 
in the Bengally and Buglish langua^s. 
4. An ori^nal essay on the inestim&le 
value and innumeralde advantages of foe 
cultivation of learning. 5. A descriplfre 
account of tlie beauty and grandeur of the 
architecture of the Tauj Mufial at A|pa. 

6. Letter from a Christian correspondent, 
pourtraying the deformity and odioi^n^ 
of falsehood, and tlie beauty truth ; con- 
cUidedby a strou^ recommendation audex- 
hortation for a strict adherence to foe U^tar. 

7. Letterfroraa well-wisher of the Hindoos, 
who, having perused an appeal published 
in or.e of the preceding numbers of the 
Sungbaud Couir.uddy» relating to foe 
serious inconveuience under which the 
middle class of the Hindoo community 
labour, from want of proper medical treat- 
ment in cases of serious indisposition, 
expresses himself to have derived great 
satijifaction fiom a discussion of sudi use- 
ful matters, and suggests, by way of 
remedy, the propriety of the Hindoo 
pliysicians placing tlieb* cliildren as prac- 
titioners under the direction of Eu ropem 
doctors, that they may thereby be enabled 
to acquire an accurate knowledge of , foe 
nature of diseases incidentid ts foierih- 
matc, a measure that foe writer confoift- 
ly trusts will bereafoer be attm i i n ri witli 
incalculable advantage. 8. A correa- 
pondent brings to the nc^ce of foe pofahe 
tbe serious evils which result from foe 
present practice of tbe poor Hindeof 
throwing tlie bodies of their deeeaaed 
relations into the river Ganges, foom w«it 
of resources to bum them, and under a 
firm conviction of the unbounded HberaB^ 
of the richer class of Hindoos, eameed Igr 
tbe expenditure of lai^ susoa -eC nwicy 
in the celebration of the ceaemames A 
their parents, ^d in odKr rntxamotiacbBiio 
table acts, strongly appeals h> fode. 

ntty and biusevol^ce to estaidiaii. a fond, 
by subscriptum, for foe pu rp eso of eaaMiag 
the pom* to defoay tbe necessary eipcnsea 
of burning foea* deceased rriariens. 9« 
An to foe weald^ Hindoos of foe 

metr^edis, to take into their benevoimB. 
coc^der^ioa foe mtol«a^le 3ss^ry std 
distress to which a b, umber of Hiadon 
widows aee tovolved, m CQsseqoesce of 
foe dest^te sitiBtrion in vriki^ foehr de- 
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illK^ ■l«f‘?. ,OTri-,to. 
i;u»i,-4iiiui'.4 iljtilc'r/flwf.j (j/'U 

I&.W.' *!•«,' bfi^KKt uf faiixf n-uli/wViajiJtfc 

MJii^Qar ;?,«•(( itiwajii-o; bi;()h ijii; ii'riiicwics 
“f Mniiwji', Jj'uncja, 

)>> .vi'Cuvui'jiUivi^^^ 

-sbni linn .^p-snicpf^ yjilcno'j lisjli oi bnsJ 

\iiftcfiiljV.f dJ" ail I'ylmonllif'ii'v rtVr j 

1.">: j;, T^;^. y;,-,*:.. . ,|^. !.;.v. ^ Jirt.. 

i] '’■r'-';. <•!';■ - U; i<- /bo »,i,u- m.» K> 

dttjc^ ilfrlViSn. tlio ik.i'J: «.J u!ri» ?i fi.i|i, 
pene.i T-r iii-.-rti.ilVTy .‘fii'r Is r/.irfs, and wa^ 
followed fay that ^T^its mother. Her 
corpse, as weft^'^'^^tl&YWjrtie child, was 
carried to the rivci* iide ffaf “^the purpose of 
i»^AhtihxMbm^Atid 
his relations were engaged in the prepara- 
t^n:^r.the..ftitieval ptWv< jd#h4 Jbcdy 
tdfl'Ihe/tinldl bekig: wrapped: 
ofi^rpll^' a ‘thief> Bupposingi tbene 'Oi^fat 
^nre heett money and other 'vahiahlhithingk 
itti‘^^bgiBd}e,9t(ile'ita<way.' {ThiS'ciirfatBr** 
stimce ':9ras .discoaeced soon jiler./by (be 
jbtheiv^j /w^ . madd a;:idrtct'ii)(]airy^. :btit 
taihld 'D»lher:jbrace die’thidf me* £nd the 
code^ioiidesfc^ j’adverting to 
(hr^Gpntm tp iddi shedL>TiE a pnccsdiB g'a ticoi 
her of the Coumuddy, d0=>a eertaiiii'&hn^ 
«ld>dffKia£d 0 ]K>i^mhiaI <;iiptam^ 5Hnj|li to 
|hd}tiiDooticBTon i nstanoe izf tife sdmfr klod^ 
•n£ad^.iceiSiDmbBbt<i(l tlw j>faivxif a^^nuMy 
^fiihded^ ei|iftseeddils>f^i^t4a bompefi 
<Bp<aii»>t<Kaoipebr^rfa'j <tb^;acco0dhigt)r; 
iBrinirfjp^ocored:^ Etmieyi-lender, cans^ 
gmadpfa^aGedone tdllK rai^e at hi&xesiu 
ddneeifbr'dierecepthni of the :bahf>o^ add 
li^iilisd imiLbf the.same; Hethenprot 
ct^dud.fihmg-^itfarlJie hcokers to the place 
equ^iutfadi fod hir^itBvng. ijirested witfi.the 
ciqftaEiiahlpji’.. eDtsrtamedma 

Audptfrai^Bidtii^, ^he was requested to 
tddetbdxmtcz^of hib^ante.; wheny'toftfaa 
utteeriMtahi^nml^i oanfu^ioof.- ai^ did» 
jqip a ihtfne htaBifidi^e ’^leradcr.aod ld& StteMs; 
hjernifrieeii dfttBe iacf^e^mh hffjsrocanri> 
jBfindjrljri? rrBen^^oeBliohcd whar^livf 
<RMmlded0fi*ritln^3Ciiihid*ge)aiD[f^fae «tated ^ 
dist lBewlia<iadB{itedttb ^Iffiadafidnieiifoiltfopi’ 
hmlfa^sra^ |>dil^eeH^i(Biapoea£actfaBdr 
ftamsipB htih i pii i tfiatuHe- hvl 'tetnr^i^d 
fiidwisaedtd£aBnaicftfhpicfrlxc^ mi buKt/dtiff- 
iiti^Asdkfi[kSm<Ai3tfatM.t^&ak.'foi thved 
|iiKtfln6da|riiaip|oihR[]SBdtdp ndstcineatMl 
flBBtrfn|ft,li-riflehitfedp£tfiBt (fcirr^Btwldetrf 
msoft ft^t i n, lilwiM J ai yiydfti 9dihw,A 
■■nasinBgllBOflKfatedfcffliiabnidi tiodttuBotd 

edi. 

s6 i pw ww iti i igi dai^ tfin^n til^ tt i sb ei ail i 

mi^kaM -JMm ^mflA mAphihhitn^ 

qiithi^bdr i^MSQiisidaoocfalhlb 
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•»C3fU3 ^ , 

... 

tj.m 

fpritniif 1 > ' }V. ; iI^ iku ;> wk Isuts ^ 

iy.. <;<><W<JU€i»[;t‘ . 4 )^. vi|<) 
^ri|:i;. ul'^i i c-^ I f mk))];. c>i! laiwkxl 4 > 

^LllllUl. ...Ill 

»?■■>!*■< )iWi4r .'hW -Wki 

Kul I'AUliil Lm: listi H iuiii.,B*fS 
ru|mt^ HJb«rMi<.ii,j.>,.;ii^’^^ 
:^liif U(.» KI ^Iw;iiiu WI'JV 

UTMUitlU llllkl u-lullr I'bF jil'i’l. 4 BaiW]i.)| 

?a.to,,,fhei;nise ^ 

?«*i%jPR8ej9fl9»flgj#q3}» 
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BTifiPipIsa 
lB"8Wa»fiiPi-fc?WBS 
Ut iui|>oigii({ liiBUi iJtM 'Juily w' Tm, 

Tvijtii kui>;u«;2v.'., 411J' it>i:(i1iii‘g i.M .‘irH 

o^oAsWil^SMgflB 

srii faoiJod 'td 

yA-\i iRib o 3 ni tjiinjf edj 

t«:« I>r llic (,;,i^uil!^i .Tyiii'iiAl, i;> 



lairiiija. ..'<. I'.x^niiMMlii'ary iil'h*.^ 
xiiiVofalir.iliiiiMi, n:i:.'UxX SiiinlK)|>i !ii'|:idui 
iui iiilijiliiiiuii itf Cilriitiitijyi^lH;^'., 
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iH<fy»,as«rjsartyi^^ 

laSJ'SBtfdSifiilSjp*^ WW iV ' ririiiir' (l!«i.!r!U'i''up(>-i Jtii'l'.ifl 

«u<S^^rf^To(^W dfrti-'rrh..:.-, ;' irmjr'i irtipryVlk irjion 
phrp*«i'' ''<)P ■i'ftttl'fel);'' 'liTi- ]iYo'R!»™TrtH f Ci'e'ftilij miff |l^/n^^■i<'.llSi>i'i'• f>f. ‘■uijli* 

it’ii'wift' ittiri rtic wifi-ii)P;hts Vi^iihjiiM trtiff-l i''< :;‘-i if,"- fTtilMiiV' « f'll n'l fs A". 1 
WW Riimiffhnn'' 'I hr'I'irtM^iliiihT t!fffV*in; tend to their conj{®^ U^Jipiness, and 
flip iiitti t)f Trri wn wirej'r'aMiri'jted tliV pwidn-nre, sr'i r.rt to p.'i«s their lives 
rtffeM ftmtPreT 'KilndioriV Win- ; S-!fr<«ip, dr'!!l;;eii .ri'l 'I'l'iiiale. An oc 
dri' hilr ivtiiml lioirw. wan a^rfn?*i ii hyWv isf il:e .:i|i;i-e1ii'nkio:i in if execiiiioii < 
wHi' 'of ihp'wftlirpftith'erti wMeJr^he litiff f^inotis diicoii V'lhivlHui Sin^i at I 
di^f»i«^l'»btl4l IfeSttfeiftfelaiS&fHMS f. .Some .airoio" of ihe <1i|!f'i::<; 1 
wlWaAiHl^^tiaggi^i eiwrir..:i. i.*i k. ill The. nrox j i e oP <)<;1 
AdBllcaS^ 'S°gheM'‘WBfteF'6etlk’een'llmf o. S.)i-ie ar.-ciii.t el' a lie'O- Ijt 
«» RdftaMfelC'lh ’<Uid“riH!!«''6f ‘VHltai Jor.i i.|.ko\ i.i (■..di-.tla.—r.i.' ,7. 
i&M¥^'aia9i%i4ffia»'a{ftf<'Wdd*4'kifi^ijrto „ , 

W-teiiPtleffiS^LvWsiseftRi a<|?r'trtw4 ■ 

w^ftii'wsqttidftcidfeaidhurf’a^afe^ u-jYYliii: 
Mfe^W&'iaflieWiet’dif'ltH^H^, Smg»aamti 

fetwi^iRltaxtb i»F‘«ihhYTiWfflatf“*»y ’ri» 

i««flIioS"'tf»h%«^oSe. Hifi V 

liWtW*n}««ihi«&>ftiS,‘!<rifcff^B^ hfi ^J&iidgt^tthe Afedant^iSra-.l 

Bewsd’liase'iw*'^ a)»»r4y4ites«P;'’Bria ^nd^of tb^^^Hemanny Adi 

“ » oat™ wiKh ai^ th^I*n^g 

W ISSR'IVdfi *7**^ fd***®*^ “"<• ht'wIu^ '»h^ 
Wiidti 'Wirfmp. Ih.|ltj!illf ir l,4> m ihe rm.m 

I.y himxelf, Imlnvl the d,H.r, hnff Ihr.rif rf tte pr^hot^ 

the Vnife into hi, fttpak t^iog that this f "““S ^ 

did not ,»u* 4^4, he.suspen|ed Jumself “P"f 

•'¥’'iS“<«4W®FArt<6ubt tomeni^ei ,rv «i«e,p,tnce of 

hOTi^e^nen pm^(by,.tte ^ 
ffenfflitfi ““ innate tarie,. ft 

iiiWAv^tvArv :fr!-,Mi\-.1,i|rft.. Ir«iLV t° procm-e witne^, Ithid y -ntfe^j 
il»i,ttfliK U'fhndt cnnifier ,!v.T «!:e,', a fr.n »»°^mMen^ nhd 
kWonnl -dr ,Kr;j vn i.Nlx »as re.r:ve.?. h «hf- ■^es -^d.nthel iM, 

ifflUd W- WiiT-Uin-'tlie pnlilie. It i- 
rt(rti|^„WP■„■r vM.ii* tieitihi. who an- ».-n ^i^d.not 

vppiVqgilK^:..fli«q:si.:,' f-.a.L .te.i . 1 . .,,... -.,'J tteniai Gentkihaac ragnettafeiitoed 
«n-» ,•■■•! ■’.• V ' !■•-«■ -'« i:.!.Y f * .’• po+at'i^ai^+^K^littooiieiteiWieliiante 
‘Ji,i fi> 1 ^'. . ”■ .»' r.: vr’.-,.' whoc-arijuid in*® ■T^eh 06 itHas ■*•»•» 

, „;» .s"' ’.!r ■■■",».■■.■.: p*r«a*» 4Ddoiat»ipe^9H!n 
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1ft* .ii:!» ■! .'■: le*' '.;.i a—! 
,!p.r' \ I|M < n'ft :!.i-i 
!•'- ■''>., r;.' * ■*, ili.'t Vi' 
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(«•'■, .1:1(1 ren‘*'^:ru*:‘.<! tljrjVi i.xraaK 
rt;-'- fvt:l^::iV w fih r*. .i'; 

tend to their conjjijt^ b^jipiness, and inde- 
pw^k**'f>'i ■iv'l r.rt to jvi«s thf.ir lives so^Iy 
iu iT.-'sd^i'.u .ili'l -er'iiihlt*. 7, .\!i occoU^ 

4if iho .;i|);)‘e1u‘i;toih>:i :n (T (‘xi'ci^ioii 

(hicdii V'iIiivImui .'Siisi;, •'% T^bar, 
feline (»f l!:c 

e!K>r::‘0!j« Ui'k, ii: tlio. pro^T/'ct* oT ib.-ldiro^. 
StiiMo Ji<-‘c;ii.l (*r a 

Jor.M'l'ku\ iii. ('.df.tt.'!. — (j/ 7. ii». , , .-3q 

iJl .ijdjorn sji 'to tcilt /cf ^j-vr-Iioi 
:uuth .-.-q.kio 

"it) »)' ivjiaivj 

Smgi^ Bamh^tdbii 
-fi-'cirt} .ni: ni^BjJiirtbw. >.v c ro';; f'JT zid 

\I At Jidnutcs: past'li&Avdt. t<Sin^ 

J^)iert4oo3o:^‘3 sc^:npo!Br4d>d 
trias SI 'indsctBisntat' i^e( ibttaBce^^-of^iV&Q 
^ ilSeidIdgafUist ttbe 'd^efendants^i £D9^>ba!lml^ 
csniipu^ Ik^eth^’^r 1 te-Tpin^pose’-b#' jgiv« 
fiutnao^ tnaney aai)Fibes 
Shindka- oC tbe' Sadder EJewanay Adawltd^ 
id' cdder 'tD: bbitdinB a fa!rouTable><''vtfdii:t 
in a cause .TV taebi' WH^- then (knifing , 
tive te- aii wtatp^.arid Mar'Trhit^-'ttKy w*^ 
greatly tmteeested; . ‘-t * t o ) j ': ' 1' ’/d 

Mr. l^rgosscniy’lefldmg'ooaiise) iiittbea 
half of the proaecDtioR, ctaMinieBccdf*.^ 
dressing- flie ' Jury* j in ibe' Imbsdimjiressiw 
language^ and eipressiedja^bai^e tbaff>tHe|r 
bad nbt e a perienced uiiy’^eryt Hiateriat is^ 
bomeaience^ in- «OD8e^ince ofqthi^' trial 
having i been pnot «GF)t(h3r< JiBet 
of tlie Court) firdB -tiioolaL tbrie,!dba»d^ 
to procttrervitoeasesy 'dhlchi'nrbik^GCqi^ 
BiOBt mMeriaf -nhd esitiiitd'diiipctednde^ta 
verify the'. idsTges'^vUchtUhel iddicfiB^pt 
contaiacd^ he^ih^ipedi alaft/thatqitteiilBfl^ 
dantshad-not ssfiTeseU ^-byiEtbaidslayin^^ 
bad' Hsen ‘una^dabiyi bocfisidssddt dIMte 
tranbaib Gentlerhaic regnettedbitkaadiaadUs 
poi’>afl;^aitd ^raduteolie^fliiictiiffirnarHog^ 
vrhoG'vnauld daseo^aad ^ttHasHtiaostmsd 
pdriTrinr ii>dosaz«fe^3Hin li^iffconag 
Ihatsd cinfirpnra(g(n'diditbeehr«ntiii^IinMa 
faltrttlielddbiidadfij; d)dtBids^'vB*ae9B! isdil 
tteac^'^obneeijticntjyibc^tifad i^Buekdtmd 
bt^Iq^sataf isd toButeHt latpedi tiay na^ 
JVhftfimduBg:>JthK>agrdft)iaaBaahnbsaishitt 
i^xpds %3%'ilR9diiajiSs(S(4iDaU{^bel.iii|a{tMb 
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rhWt^j ahout; four or five months alter her 
there was a dispute with several 
^l^sotus respecting the claim to lior estate, 
r^lel^ing wa^t a vakeel to Sreenar^n and 
ittifekerain ; he w'as a rich man, and was 
made Raja in the year 121G (Bengal tinie) : 

I Relieve he is since dead; I do not know 
where he died. I know one Chitterputty 
he was a pundit in die Sadder De- 
T^tfbny Adawlut. Ihe other pundit was 
CWtteijee Alitter ; he'w'as a Bengal man : 
be liida’hduse inf Calcutta. Ilimidring 
^Atne hereabout the satwe tiitoe, as an agent 
to' Sreebarfairt. Ramtiarain osed to pay 
me 'flfty -or ' sixty rupees amonth, by the 
ortbjt* OT Hiibldring^ HurreJutt Jah was 
mart ;‘'T have understtwd diat 
be'i^'bb^Wotheklfl^Iaw',’ by a fetter from 
H}tiri^ni'‘^Budgrtnott' came to Calcutta 
''I settt to Calcutta 
by Sreenarain in order to attend the Court, 
otflA^'to^lffiid'srtCh ^nstfiictibns as I might 
'■! ‘"^n^spdffded with the Raja 
and U'ted to receive 
letters from him through tlie same person. 
P'^fctHete'’ feudg^enott transacted every 
tiV die estate, but I did not 
kik^ he ' was authorhed to do so, 
hatf reteived a letter from him to 
The letters used to come 
JbdCT/fcbveH fey -dawk, addressed to Ram- 
fesM td^ehd ^swers to the let^ 
directed them to the 
finder rtfc^er T .'m nv<,":.5i»'i4V with 
Wf' hantl- of >mg; 

niWi h» Tue an T”‘pr<»*« "v ■»?' scM 
fciwiite ‘iiyam fhi- l.i^'w; f sho'dl kno# 
Ihi'^^Als' Nfcft'.ife »4eie o-i ilsv hi.'’: . Mere I 
a-^orttspW*. 

Wh yeiH:‘‘’(Tltfe 

-Vkitow the 'IjmriiiwriffMfij ot 

tHfe-lk>4tKV No f. 7^ in the 

the cau^e was pending at thS B fa ffdtt r^lg^ 

. > J'l'— • .'tv » /I r>hhi if 


mtgmMUf-mtifg JWg«»»<W»BaB4) 

(p-i j§ i9a^hie;Jia«}iiJMia<ljS •fcjtlfci. 

Jfill^yeiil^weeivesyt *8*-. 
foip, '^aft^eai ji^,}! 

ofjltii, jn ^wdg«l»ris«»ii 

35r,i}^U^,rtie!,wysr RttgcljBiJjftftj);/, >jbettti6) 

(C.) 

#erso»Ki(i>«l i.^ri ijqtuflSlteiBa 

le^Hef, (K-ilS 

)iftnd «^ng,«f,]^jdgfflBip|l, a'OilAlj.gettiti 

fr^rn. liiunoaratff ;..b^ )f aa a«go.alBte(l'>witk} 
the contents of it. . I, kn<iK Mesl hbro 
longing to it, for I u^ed,to bo/in riiwihitft^r. 
of receiving many., of theya , ^urin^ ttit). 
month, bealetl exactly in the saiMa.tWByr 
Himitlri ng . was .eqip)t^>ed.ai|:M(>okfda(tfiihd 
uicd to act himself, notn^hstanding ray 
hating t.c. i.. ;! a-' orif.-r foi' ih.it piii i> 0 ,'.'. 
Rarnnai“! ;i i:-i'! f. '..■o hi (!;i' IVti'dil . ;;i,il, 
so did I. asal ... >) <"hllli iiitvy 11. ,M,; he 
went on tcc.'f! .■) Ii.i:i,'l of :hi' 

Raja’s, ? .' fl I r’ ..'r'lrgy.. of !)■. :;i ;.'. g sfte 
cause.' I n.'M r,: !i' i.r laii'c. and ~o' tUil 

Ramnara' i. I :■{ i" !>"■? lu .:;;r n..l,iil li) 

sritness .1 It;.' Il...|.;' ..' i.’ . .fid alneii. 

that time 1 1: i ! .( ■•■i i .f ai'!, ! ii;l 

upon the subject. Hiinrdrih^ iii^S 
me to bccotVie a witness fo tht! recajif fii 
presence of Ramn.sfain, wfi’p’iJ&jfetf iSc fd' 
"iv< "o th;. pitnd '.- atit’ti;-! of 'i’ol.ey 
■■■::. lit .I'A. I.i IF.'.' a'l'iii.nt in' t"..' Tack .'illll II 
lia'fr: -v. . Ii'f o ' ■hi’.'irjit.ilorMhniilrriii.' 
li*' «("•!.! iio; h't hjti' hi'C tfjiijf tti 'no 
niilii; ; ahi.ti' F!tt' er i'n 11 .Viys iifli't rt.!!^- 
i.'rl.F.ieg Ki'-ofti n tofd iiir lit'|iairiTnnr;?(tMt 
for wy — ivicr. Il.itnnarai'i wit.. |iri<S(<at 
at i! <■ I- n... nFiiii t'C '.lid lii'i'.iriliiig Hi ilic 
instriiction I BavW y^efyed, T 'i 
sum of money, artif jRiirC'niirnMVfl’ilt* 'ati 
ackn(y#ledgmi'!i! '; r r i' wri'!",: ; fio salit 
you area servai't of l!:i' II .j.t' ■ i! I'-, i.. i'i'». 
sary that you '.■iiril.i iibi'-t !;ii" t'l;.. .' 'allh 
your signature. I ;■ ' !i; ■ ■'■.1' f;. ::'. I'l'ie 
to time before 1 vrould do So ; arid d^jrifti' 
the interval I believe 'fte'Wjrbtu ¥6* 
as I received a letter' fnitoi 

subject, and on the repciif of diisd&Cf^l 
became a witnes.s;'Wtitbpii^ste!f Wy 
hi tile third or foiIi^’"MV '3ft& 
was signed. ' HmiidtiVig nw tateif uptSS 
ibode ^ith Ramtad^ff af tbS 
ttntse Was pendynji" aii3'',T"tliTO 


»pwriTig Tt,-. i »>v v^uatuiiig .All tilt; tiuiv; 

t VoCTi hull tjj'rr tlih'fc. w'^ . '■uMi'.hiiiir i.iJ I’-l 
?lf««'rvhed Ai id abiiiff the jfio. ■■.vi7i ::,'/ .111 if 
w.v.'i' i'oiwg (I'n ; r 'w.i.' ^v'iiiri.lly 
HiriV' iRid rfre rr.-.ri." v.:- ?.nouf.;ir.'i- f.it 
ftiwiSriiiL I' I::iv.' cniiti'is'd wiifi jhni- 
1wt.iiAti.iiii'Tn rf». jMHii.ncc of ff.i:!!r.':.;a!l); 
tifiiOT ibe ..iibjisd I' imKiI lu d!.. itii ni'i' 
frtllie K'-Bet'-rPiirliisI ^I’.^iii':! tfirif!f(l ii 

hmiMW' r.'C«4t.'ii <ii!he,'.i(ai:ir,t ii!’ 

iilrie Wi'k iiBii •ifi.fifUJ nipia's. Tlinn'Mrasn 
w.i' :tls.i.Si‘<ji!ai>ii,.i! w:;.': irs' ct: ti ■!* ■ s.'d 1 



re^Uiy^4^00’i%- 
jiw.-MnUworbhifcft.' ''TiWW'h%tfiHr?^T 

visvaMW.uil'ol iliu Kttps, niiil W !;i mIiI 
iiik liiHir tiii^ *iini ‘7 I an iHrn In.'l on:, I 
iBiiifeliawe'i-i^cetpiwyjb^t' hittti iBiofd^ 
to>W»iiWlS for'tbe'«Aii«y' tSathas tieen e^- 

to Chfit- 

tel4>hi% Miiintfe»>' attd 50,000 to Chitter- 
pit^ ’Adi'' itMsi was in the ^ presence of 
Baiatumiti ;' I said to ^inr,' how much 
tMJyOu Jrteeive?^’ iotl'he sidd, *• a lack' 
amdieOjdOO.."* • I saWr ^ #y«n paid 75,000 
taianej 3nid*-5i?,000 to anothtt-, it amounts 
oi^ to « lack amf ^o,b0O‘ rupees ; and the 
agt<aemetit> was for a- lack and 60,000; 
ssfetlt you dime with die- remaining 
SljOOa'??' ' ; ‘ 

ij®h*<Gbiirtk'dj»umed at half-past 4 p. ra. 

VI,' , .ill.. !-i ' ' ■’ 

. ,i?ec. 4, ISSl. 

j^^dd^rfiayiu X.oUar, Sworn. — I knew 
Cmlttetlih^ig Narutien, he ivas a pandit of 
tije Sutjder Dewiany Adawlut. I also 
kjjiaV J^uttpr Jlitteiyee ; he was indicted 
in Court I believe some time after the 
'I f !' '.1 iteJi’s, iu the 

yj^.i ■« ■ ■ ne) ; he was 

a {JUT ■ ■ '. .. . < tlie giving 

(he bjcwaster, and was subsequently 
:! JB^ jiyas a native of ijenote, 

f a^jirajs .oc^wai^ed wi^h tb^ Ipw practised 
!Fi?’ was a, native of this 

gl^^j^aoda very 4ble man he was, for 
lu.' wits wvltacq.: r.iii! wliJi law. 1 imow 
UtiiL'Viioti .Sill,' . ! .1 n .i. 'jii'!aied with his 
haiid-wiitin,;, I'.'! J li.oi Man him write 
ur.ili iVoiii illi- lii:ie ei' l.i^ co.nipg to Cal- 
uiilia; il Hiti Lhi'ii iii.it i Is I'.iine acquaint- 
ed Hiili liiiii. 'I lii, l.iier at.,; ked (A) is 
III the li.iiiil-wrlii.’ig of It.iili r. nott Sing, 
ail I aiiio 1 111 .N'l'. 1 and ...an .a the same 
Ipiii'l-wriniig. j(’) 1 a;i.l 2,arcalso 

i'l It'S Iriiiil-wriii'q^ .i:id t.'ie '> a! is his also. 
Tile l-l page of I) il. not in the liand- 
wpjlii^,',^ Jludgecaoth hut all tlie rc- 
SSWirnb *fi« *94 die seal is his. (E) 
not m the baud-wnting of Bud- 
exqgjt the direction and seal ; but 
Jhpi ,A 0 . 1,, is all in bis band-writing. I 
^®i of Steenarain and Nallik- 
pmy? .tlje ^js of 'letter, (F) are of their 
j jE^hJiintdl, -w^ is de^, was 
et^e^hrqflipjr M J3if4g,e^olt.&‘ng. I 
J oid i^see bjaa in the 
Co'irt ni llii’ 1i nl- id' ll- ,'U!:w’lk.iiijr, Siad ; 
I »,i. i;uiplu\i.(i a: dsn !w 
r.'O.ii, ill I’ji' jear I had r- 

»,!:7o'i I'in'i II .:;i " i:.'.:! u-.'iitcniq ihecaavri 
liirlie H i', no. li.i '.W i'.tieai'. 1 kiaew tdiB 
«.t lJ|at .lime, ai'..! ,.11 Ui'!'a,:ouajiy to 

Jiil M e'ljili,', .4n' !|.' -..inn'ti'Ui.s.i'aiMi to w-a 
'Uilljh^ |ini!!i! I 111 eir.ni; ip i"> iiuiiM-.al 
till' liijii:^^i'' I'.'iuai wa.< iw.{d'-ig, d.iiiiat 
iiigd /n (r.i ar,d sin Ifininhiug, aqd qwoq- 


Jtialfc — ‘Cdlcvtta, 


ipijSfef the ipost .advantage 

cAiie. Sing appoilrtefl ra‘ 

aS^nddhflfi^a^ ^ 

''^rpiipgelaU, swofn.— t am. eroplpyed 
in l|ie ^illah' of Purneali, and t expihip,^ 
and .took a copy of die recpi;d , of tl|^ 
Court ^this is a true .copy of the niigi^j^ 
SSfy writing is pq it, it was In (he h?fl§ tjfi 
Mr. M'hife for phont a minute. ^.Ij^o'joqt 
know the person who , wrote the ppper,,f)Jtt’ 
the officer desired riie to compare thU'vyji^ 
the original ; I know him by sjgivt, Biit I 
do not know his name. I have been in 
Calcutta some days. Badderkisslq syps 
present at the time of the copy being takeib 

Raddevkissin testified that he was pre- 
sent at the time, and it was taken from the 
books which contain all the decrees ^ipjl 
procoediugs of die Court : I did not COi^ 
pare it myself. , , ^ 

\V. C. Blacquiere, Esq., sworn.— rl.anf 
a magistrate of Calcutta, and first iptef., 
preter of tliis Court. I rememlier soipp 
years ago taking tlie evidence .of Httpi- 
dring, I think it was the year Ittl^ I-Pint 
point out such letters as came tio iine 
that time ; those marked (A) and fCXjhfq 
such as I liad received j there wqre.aroup 
of the otJiers given into my .posse^on.jSt 
that time. I have made sooac tjqinslationa 
of tJiese letters, all of them except tbp ifie 
marked ( D),and they are true tram^tiqnsg 
there were upwards of a hundred, 
produced at the time .of my trai^Efatittg 
them. ,, ■ v,i 

— Smith, sworn I am seco^ iti^r 

preter of this Court; I traqslatpd,;^!^ 
letter marked (D), and it ,is.p.!^l?e^ 
translation. 

Ulikissen Misser, sworn. — -.T knowjflorf- 
Icrring ; I was his servant,. au4 
in his service from the year isig,po 
I was his gomasta at this plpife^g 
timber down to Calcut^ ,I jiPPRerq^jlf 
the cause between Sreenataiin,,4n4riSl*lr 
leckerain ; I also remerahor,,h FqfWPWif 
being made in that causei 'Whopil M9¥ 
coming down to this place, DooleFiit^i^A 
“ Chitterpattee Eoga wiVl^giyse jqi)i.:pvs} 5 y 
information and instraction ip ji^e yjffif 
disputf taking! place-’;’ ;I 
in the year. IglA, ,, 

Jah ; Mdiefl ag JCi^r^rq. DqjdgTrir«h«4 

sofiethipg to tyjthfdh*lii4ass%, %nj» 
wps 

lji.ici>!»!V xU'Uu''yiiur;f^l.4 pr^21^^sfiy 
hiui iw ij' ir tlpoe rirys | 



iHSTe 3 i»rq^ 

hlfP'as.CtteJ 

dP Sit 

t0flWP9ib A#W!fe!‘0»^»iJ*ftlA8 fWWe 
!^''S6?AwSdj tfi ^iiibasq sew szuea of' 
KaHnerkis<in,eTtamined. — 'Fhc referonct^- 



' '“i‘J'V:if^J WriAin'. . '(^ijstiftnd 'bi 

tMi’ffWj-B'tHficc;. T r( ihi’iiiWr in'iiMjr i,rnt 
ifjj-'St’TTfriittih WtV'iWd H,irniiits!Vn)in tffc 

rfliljllt^cfl- ;' jf-rt’ tfii’n' ! ‘Vi'jit to a 

])((Hi(iH.'tf'tiijniiy hikt'wi i iiA::n iinriii;; to 
jtn'vvnfi'il !>i- sofi- 
«Tv> 'f tTiv yciir T'lS's wfu-n T 

?'i!O ttn> o-p'r, ,f wa.; .:l■}li!l■<^ by 
airtf T ^riH'a a'nat ‘•(rajirV vi'5;!i 
ifeht ; 'tiii-y .’.p.|i.lriivii tolv ;irii'a!i: -•aixit'.. 
jtWvoK’ br.TL'bc'li- wi'ii l):nii:ic<N. J was 

a^^ecoiiil tpne Ircrm serving the 
se^byis" folding '<&awit 

b^Sfte 



X Joist’ ciA'iti- 
]iUtm fhftrnw vvItH the n'n^AaoJ' 'iiia'. tt 
is; ro|i!vH frmi lla- ns ord 6f‘ i^ Cofitt 
'l1b.'' fTipT IrtHii whii;;! H.'j, is (isetf liiu' 
d* or Se+ieti Ve^rs- 'l'lmd' at( 
tWi? .w‘'dffttiikarfe ihii tvifh fhe' bnSitial 
' 1 Tchew 'Cbitflrpafteb 
SSfi ; If^ais JArhdfl of the Sufld^f Dettaitty 
AffifwKrt fiir''jp4ny.’Veifs'y 'b(i't'l Htf hot 
''IibetSeVe' Ihofe 
arflhe'^r4;'fe'H;,4''t5ae of tfie bhWhstbf' 
wfeg' ^fi’4t/3r"-5hfehr 

^isd is ’ drat 

W'VfiWit&it- .Jo'ijacmw,- 
K-iWftirfif’ciurt 

jfppea.“' Tfis%!tsgm % m 

thefanrst trai'fchfiJih'tBe Shi- 

tMPWtk^iWV^AaajviiktV'* ’-'' • • 

■*381}ftfeeht‘^/s#^h.— T Went oj) to Pitf- 
nteh'fh M^fet.'Jfbi' thE pin pbse of setWi 
5ft 'Ort Hfhiidrfhr. T Was 

sVvit by Vfr; iti'i't. I kiH-w M linxiriiig 
IWfliiH tls!! t’lr!'. I «.i;; no. hi:( i-oiird 
hot- (ftrtf. hi^n, T l■l.■■!^':l (IMixisii '.'iiiTfi jillfr 
fhth *rlii« liyijc, iilid I ■iiailt; I'liiiu i.-Hiiii- 
iA:iRrr!;'hi ; bnl I iraiM no! s,s. hini, as 
ht'-ccAwitilea hioiscfr (a so.m' jiarr in' Ih- 

nolft'V f l»v liic peo'i'i' r&. si' (!ni( 

■ ■ ■'■ 


,V3£mcSi.> 

|}lls’ybfli:ir<*, 

.lU .'i.'bUx- fi* .1 


Ibael Jah, I H.LS 


dttijflKteil liy-l;'(,'! to allii-.-s for 

nfM sTi-n- a-'iiJ. usirf h lY oi!' a« his 

ei'tWr'iJtit, ‘ f 'lc-,tiv f-(i;.'i i-i-jiipr! ' i.-.a: Sfei'. 
rl|irilri a|i(i Nisflir'SiWijii I' nl so-e clihin 
Tiit’si) br.iW fha! fjnnirrMv 
JSli -K an lo '(;i).idrio{r'!' 
W* iV Tm' wre p.'W'.dji 'iija,‘' u',i- cvurilfieU' 
ifth Ma'ri.ltnie in i '*! ».' T believe 


S vjSx 
ASH'* 

tWiiAw-' fiAiS-J' WSiftrTif tt-rfl' 

AWdlHflii.'tiiiifWiW' J.Vr/ tU? A'tYfw'fe** 


li:.*! f won*’-! «Fo *-■»,' iiijini fTi‘rt 

heWihili=tK)^!Titmw\nWIMS& 
hit! brfJ, 

Je!i. rehiiiie fii iliP e'vbiii'.iir RiiitiiriVfiih 
lleliy. froin ilii;'!ilia‘ l‘t‘'fii'r 'lUeiitlr-rip fh' 
thill ii'i!!-. jt! I'/rt'iig; lie ‘pM rtiW'iIril ih; 
tbe ennit iif ii'.y alioiiiaj.' hitii io' ihln; 
us, a fiik| airoiiiif'or llietiribes' hWrh'li*ii‘ 
lieen given shoOiit I bh delivered to me, 
s5f»»tgj«,lhitied»B^ *irePofi»fe4j*b«l!ii|ot 
hitn i;3?«,,tiffele^iHta}sri. 

raeM,M^»id w(i|ingK 

tesi 

necessary' tc.tVfirifyiltfiP jltPiem«|*,^Jijgr5g, 
a^e ji;p3g^U«Jty)j,f» a^ae. 
ipicnce of jne information I naq received 
i« tile euurer,a(:u:i u iili ISiiiigi'i’Uijii Kliig 
Iw tidil me lli.li lie liaif iieeu Jfiv.'ii^ L'ir|ri.', 
su:ii> of iiumi’y in the ruse, of (iupf'iJilyi. 
Jail, aiu) ijicieliy iuiil<>biii!iier1,it.iiiiJ4(inuiit 
iu farmiriif iicee:i,iral:| aiiil..'S.qlTye1f|,'r>UUs, 
IV.iilgpiiiiti said ihqi Jje.iie.'d .Ijiif 
Il'uI expeiiih li litige, 'Onsn P> iimnpVf.aiHl. 

‘PSPii 

lieeB given-nvas. given tn ^.inmdjtei .twti' 
it I'liK lie iu'd his htiiila’i.iliaL liivJ. glveir i'l. 
to llieiii. anil liiat .riiliii«'|iiuii e Jnli ^'is. 
the I'liiiiliiul ilwt lime; liuiih! ant ljjirjus|t. 
UK* uiili llie |iai;ii'iiliirv a' ae li,'tA pror. 

^ 58®'?.hWii?‘»fi%, T<i,T^fWgi 

rompUinen of Sreeni^rain, and irinde ^p^e 
of llie ■.•uiie e.\;ires>!iHi iis lie Iia:) hi'JiI.Jie-, 
fprs-; lie, lie. ilial oa'.e<iqii.!ii!il .iWb ■ji<»jiUM,i 
and ills linnilr Iiai! vs|irui!fll ;la|^'e 
of jininiy, asi'l lliaL tsre>,na.rafii ' ' " 

tj-si'U'd 
ijie iniiia 

li.v.e had ai.y eie.iei saiiiMi aiiiii. .any of 
ijieiii liiire. ^ J'lieie »as a -iini nl*. ^imijyy, 
ai;-.,nii;i of Ivl,rrX> nye.;’, Jii fn;;;- . 
|Kiej VnapiT. ■Wrijetji Yiail .Ik’eu h'el fii ■me. " 


hi'i'. (.n.idriiiW did nnl .jinn 
met bad ‘liv.a'i ,e.i|.i:ieli,iJL ' f.i.i;y,e^, 



» fill* ’a slaVeii ii'A ! . hi* si i eh i i Uorii iQn ,' 
•nil as'- T hiiii!l uliUiiiie'^'itn^ e.ryr'eti ft' to,', 

1 ii.rn refiiMjil i'.VPr<!V*r‘(rh|'wH, 

’L;* r.t**''.'?' “‘“.'ii urtiic' Ailt.hVaiiif (jeiienJ. 
tJf'lliBf ti:i'>. ahii’Tie'liild' ihi’ ilaii a'niaois- 
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p^^ini^aiiy si^pE ‘inolm-y. n hail 

auy ihi^iiii)'.) »'iili yui-Miij-,. ii>r 

t^ir, a,.ii:^ uu.‘ iM U'),'KX> ^li> 

iu>qi'i.[ ;o a;i (>I)im-.v:’J.Ii)-i iif I'fii- \il\iK-alir 
iIlu !i..' \>-.l lii.u Ik- ui>.ilil 
Ii»T«. I ctjrCii;! .Iiarv' <'>' ■hi' ii l!i<r 

cjU)t‘ III J’>ii/.,iii'i i'liiiiilil jiioii- 

fiikiiuiablfv. hi; vi'.ilf jfi •; auil li - t!ii;u.'!.l 
h.‘. hiiJ >i< hiir,i liir i; a . i-vi r !i>-i!iil 

l^u aii.v .lluir. »a> iur,u'i.i-ii."l in, 

and :ii.!,viii> D«i in ilji.' hahi: of ivt'i-'ihij' 
Iviht'--., A>r.' hi- .ji.hl ji'ri.<i.'il a WL. I'r.iiik 
Iwuhcr.' -.\djuuri:|iil, - 1 1 -. u. 
,im ol fim-JlBfa. 6 vn 82 iui 1 .- lui:;! ■■>• 

Courts 

thhli'Si^lf^aiWitig wieftS^s lEiild Bbfr jik 
aiMWilY' B*«'*i5e«hsMweft Uww'Whtefi' 
ii«l teft’fn'fcdilied'iifidJiiUfflttekfy pi^fed 
Sutstdfifefl^'idf ^e'hhdicltiaefif. 

l^■llr'■ll-!^^il■''||^lo:,ii nii-i In In- ri roni-rti-il 
th.i* ilii'.'va-- iii-JiVg.- Ill' ni:is|i:ini-j-, a-id 
viiflir »i ,h'|t ■r.-iiiiin-i in nt. h" i-nibMi-ri-d 
!‘i,'ii's'tio|!irii;j l i (li-:- v'ia|n' .>(' a cn-ii-.ii-iK-y 
lilrl'hi*;! pri'ijj’il; in- I'lj-ri-rorc opii<i-.(il hi, 
ii--i---.l-iE friv/tl. In <-ainj{ fhiii 'iiiMcViit 
prniliir;!il. M> Taird, 
,- wlih-i! ri-nirr.-. Ihi- iiin-.<Kt 
ilihi' iriTi -.1 niiiMr.d that 
iny-.i-liwitrari; (Vo.- frn;:! i-n-ij Tfiiiig »!n.'!i 
llii’ Ti'-.i-hiMaiir;; of a i o!!'»-ii<-i-; (nit 
ii'.i Rlan 111 In- pn-,, j-uli-d. and iiro-.ighl ;>» 


ifk WMi 

af li>:ui,' au.Mi-L-a'.iii' wan: a-,.:l ■ki-il ho, 

■uiilhif loC a. nr‘'*i' |'«^.l-a'> <>i' ('<'>;i.iiu:ii-jljj' 
I ih.i- r hiliL-i-i. M - li.-.!u'n i:x:i.aiu:duury. 

<l-,jhi.-.i;:o’i ai'il iii'Iiii i i;l' ij.i:yil nould; 
heap Eaiiil 1 (lim- sav' 
thrpughinp,ny,, 4 ;^qiiltipa,.,^fel} 

you, that so early as the yea^, 1 ,^ 9 ^ 
tn^ced.g^ifig.^ ,% 
bja td^iy^ ,tn tl^daims 
Ramnara^ (}(d„ 95 ^uc 5 ;i^, 4 jjg 

til t^e yeairieip: 

train ef ,ev:en&' th^t tppX plai^.frp^d^atj 



hjy case is as lawe as.it 4 . 


K-ii'iii-il'i friviiij. III saii-ig 
I j M(-'rir(- hall (jai’n 
I hr 


h/i 


a rai. 


ajIt-WToii. r 


irjnT. Itir i-i<.ry li'ilh- ih-viatin-i Crirn I; t- 
jiiif hs 'of strtri f'ltc grili ? Tf •n.-li -ai-re -hi- 

-.'"f-edi- 


eiid.-u-.f <-,,i.ii, --'hy Miii laii-i- Hi*. ug( 
lirnnVi: f.na-.r.l « o oi-'hy ih» aitf. 


Ill--,-, I'or iJiu pr,i">’C'i'io-i lihl i-.oi anp.ea^ 
Ihl'oie -J.i, Lia:e. Wh .i i, i! e niusnii uliy; 
th:>ra.i e a-v inn lii.iii.-'.t larwapij iu il«- 
i(-ar IV l.i'.' I".sii:iil >-f' ll■lil.,c iliis, a.eutv* 
sla'iii- »■. M ni 11 , 1 , iw’ year, afier tin- uaim 
ni-':oh iu:l:ia!ly look p'acei in order tnotfi 
|ii-i'lK-!'d liii' i-liMK aiKl i-'.:iiiilitg lullowi 
lli.i-iiliiiig. Inn Miiliniil iMii t ; in cuuat^ 
i|:ii-nce- of son-i- -ini ii-' -natigiiu^ 1 ail|iv, 
l-o--,-, he i' III-' III in- ii‘i::i<!. 1 ia< Uiru\ 

ji.i, hia-ii no v’i-i,|',i< liny iiitleii.'ji; h 1 .)( .lljdi, 
n-.;i I i- nol U'in Ik-i'oie ll i: Coto- . ('ut not- 
withstanding seven years. 
what a slippery ee^ this Jthmum^ 

IT --- ' -tif/fe 


they very flui'etlj let, hiip, r 3 napf,-u^(fT 
very moioeiit tliey ipe aliout.ty ^ipHidfKr] 
waul tliepruseciirion. ami Uieii, 
forliis mm-appearaiu'tvyoiL.are 

otiirer, li.ive lieun preyciihtd pjonhldfiyiiy^ 
tiK-ir warrant,, hy tin- o^d'iH.iop.^.^Vi'Srt 
iwys, and other obsiatli-s. ,lt ia nt'rj,-.,w^L 
known that i( yon sfiiil ,a pepnnv.lp gyfe 
what he iloes not vi;i',li tn find, ia.,}yiu£ty 

K eK rj.avjrl'r , O'jfli, .-o jdt 




‘I (TiVilhniivn ' of lip- Jury : iu tl'ii- i-oniiai 
olT tyo',* ^I’pK-i-dinii-js. y(i;i. |■,lll-•l..^l:iV^l lib-' 
-•j’ri'eil 'lii.'iiij , ,i.ili|iiii I-.!:, w.liir|i fiave Ik'~n, 

R!'iV''..^lx ”:"l''*‘‘ssi‘s.,h!r, l!ii;,!nyreJiiiiT<K!,[ 

riiw^lirili'fi- (p i;iy.rijeyLs,' j 
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oU a ease that it is not vottfa fari^pag it 
forwasd at s% hi|e a as ^ Tbeie 
is ariartuT cfirsiCT^^cy ta be talw nto 
coasjjioatfija j th&q»anpi^nreacdagaiis 
at wiftirsTT'' nmj base materiaily 
ainre bsBt ecHnmaieanent of 
tJ^bofUM^: .it is tbrnfore a matter of 
acrioy impoitaoce Ikinging a person to 
trial alW fourteen y&ixs bare eUpsed 
stBce the commission of the ofience charg. 
ed. I^iow, let us look into the na- 

tsie .of this ; we are told that the 

d^eoduiU are guilty o£ bribing the Pun< 
dits of die bidder Dewanny Adawiut, 
in otdor to .obtain a verdict favourable to 
and whether they really did so 
babe the Pundits or nc^ is a matter of 
▼ay bule importance to me; my busi> 
ne» is to show, that the testimony given 
is OK^ sufficient to implied them in any 
sndi design, for it is clear that what these 
men did was not out of tlie common 
course of justice. Doolerring, you find, 
is the pei^n who made himself so active 
In this case; and you will bear in mind 
that be is a person deeply implicated in 
this nefarious design. This circumstance 
has ke«i in agitation from time to time, 
but 1 certainly must confess that it ap« 
pears to me very strange, that, considering 
tbdr great anxiety to bring this case for« 
w^rdy they did not put it into execution in 
the first instance. When you find my learned 
friend stating the case to be already sufB> 
dently jwored, without producing the 
remainder of the witn^ses from Pumeab, 
they mat surely have imagined before* 
bai^ ffiat die witnesses they had obtain* 
ed, would be sufficient to bear them 
ffiaough the cause. Gentlemen, the time 
these iettm were written is another im* 
porUnt consideration ; only consider the 
lef^^ of time they have laid by, and 
bow many changes they might possibly 
bare gme through in so long a time. In 
letter (£) ffiere is nothing that tends to 
bfffiery, it is nothing more than a 
atiaag c compo»tioa cd* ridiculous super* 
yti tio n ; ffieve is not one word relative to 
ffie Yaffils reoriving a bribe ; thne is not 
even aa ameb as can lead to a suspicion of 
fariboy ; and as to tbe letter merked (A), 
k is aadang aocre than a mere observa- 
tioa aod instnictim to HaoidriDg to go 
damn to Cakutta, ami do wbat is necessary 
to be dttoe. /Dte remainder of the letters 
ssc BOt -worthy of observation. Gentle- 
neo, I mast now call your^atte.ntioa to 
Ac witness Haodensii^ : he is a pesrsen 
who was eis]deyed by the Vakeel in mder 
to carry into effect a bribery: this ivijn 
sessns to in his pn^sskm ; yoa 

Sad dak he n^resents himself to Imve 
been in toe an^y of Budgeenoct, mtd 
stosr haai^ eai^nned to the agreement 
of his peev^i a^ceriUe to tbe proanse of. 
4^030 n^ees and two shawls, he tmws 
round to betray bis employen; and 


givto Jw ^tetaent w Aaamat toe |«>- 
seeatoi^ and ad$h.^..-toe readiMBS posa- 
ble ipl Idb a toiBiber of 

thii^ to-hin^ toto mimveam to i«^- 
cato,Qtber psyoM. who are petiintfy fiee 
and imaecaBt of at^toa^ TBiwrive to toe 
case- Von will ubytovet g w i riewen, tost 
be is tte iritaess.wbo e u dto eoMm to iia- 
pUcato my cU^t Goadi^ wtto Bam- 
nasain smd Sud^itoott.-Bi|i[|^ t nepeat, 
that diete is no ^noC-yd aconspitory in 
tbe letters, mazk^ ^j^h (.^} '■ yoa 
must observe that Goa^mg stands in a 
very diSerent Ugbt to tbe other two, as 
distinct, indeed, as the remaiotoT of the 
letters are from those of (E) -told (A), 
Mr. Blacquiere states, that they toOUBaed 
in bis possession ril tbe tome t^uat being 
translated and embodied with tbe rest; 
it is therefore for you to censklmr why, 
and by wbat means they have be^ >tog- 
lected ; and 1 consider it almost an impos- 
sibility to tell whether they are in the hand- 
writing o£ those persons which they are 
said to be. Is it consistent to suppose that, 
after tbe lapse of fourteen or fifteeo years, 
a man can retxignize the hand-writing c£ 
any otlier person ? I myself am certain 
that my hand-writiug is materially altered 
since that time ; tlierefore I submit, so far 
as tbe band- writing of those individnais go 
towards proving a conspiracy with an in- 
tent to bribe, t^t no proof b^ been given 
at all of any such thing. Genttemen, you 
will observe that after Hoodensiog bad had 
a full pmisal of the letters, they were put 
into tlie hands of Badderkissen, and toe 
passages which Hoodeosing bad seiectod 
as not being in tbe band writing of Bod- 
geenott Sing, he Radd»kiSsea declared 
were in his hand-writing ; now then yoa 
must perceive the great difficnlty there is 
in proving a person's band-wnting, aftor 
it has laid by so long a period as dus, for 
you see even these two persmis, who arc so 
intimately concerned in this afiair, disi^jree 
as to their hand-writing. -Yoa dad toat 
the witness Hoodenriag waas up etoed ad by 
a person sent down for toatptii p n w ; wiarb 
plainly discovers to-ynutte chim B tor of 
that man. As Jaras rriatm-totfae veto ef 
the letters, 1 protest that ito dieo to tt man 
would have written any aueb letters ; and, 
in my humble opaaioto it^js • Batter of 
great doubt .whetbtt' ttey- -are gennine or 
not ; it certain^ appears to -me that they 
are ferged,:aod {-anriutatetoat totoe is no 
evidenea to pove-tfaB toeyare otoetwke : 
tornt to atmogete sujqtose >toat then ict- 
tetsoooid have been hud by nnknowa and 
iBeatoaned aUtototimf^ widiont toe is- 
tafeitacB- tA seeaespETsmi. I draw a tos- 
tmetion between the letters nuwked (£.) 
alid.(A.) and toe remainder ; bat 1 him a 
strong sasptciem of toe whole, endwery nmeb 
^»fat their bring genuine. The <mly re- 
nsriniog evidence is toat of Mr. Beid. I 
mentioned to yrai betore tiutt toat gestle- 
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'^pres^ion onliis mind at the time of enteimg 


182 «.] 

n^AT^as Introduced to you ^sts tjemg an 


«n8 «n9|S»ii^ -W%d tn 
^ktmueM felt Ffimnd Be%» 

%f -eij^tBii^'llinfsyr 
jrflMtat-iay it^erferettee ; I fh^efore- let 
Aite he <9Rtltdered ottt at «Bch 

»pr*digftxi s‘ r gte/ a»tJ'diowneidtCT mercy 
-ii«**4u4Mier ^lAy'mfe. I beliere this very 
■^raVieotan baa'll oteof the most active 
iivt»^j<»dNe 4o be mtagined, and I fancy 
it- |s very nMb knonmi ftat where he once 
4^*» iBl' afeBSon, be' is a most bitter 
enesny; andl asDr. Johnson says, “ a real 
hntesv’ We nt oh, asyou are aware, tilt- 
at^Dach -person- as he engrtssed his 
ihoug l w a, ’SUid ^n^ast whom he- felt the 
j|Kgld«at~ d i ig r (a* of ai^rshtn, rubbing them 
.withot^'’ ia«*ey,- Bhd,- unfolding matters 
.whJclcla»-s»fts>an%ue would greatly interest 
thtopobMi; tniftd. I don't mean to say 
thaphe d» mad ;'but f think he possesses a 
daost: eittmordiiiaty imagination,’ such a 
«e eHI brireve few persons beside him- 
Mif<po8a«!»' ftlr I don’t suppose that in 
fe* -’Cause! in which he has been eon- 
cetn0t^'>'tl^ he ever considered himself 
-wim^ once,: notwithstanding the number 
lafi parsons be hav contend^ with. He 
wymataraHy hnputed a cbvge of con- 
'Ttisanytaoi^fee^ persons ; and 1 fancy his 
acti*ity<^ 'erfdearouring to prove their 
ppiSt iaedmuich to promote his own views 
<w tbose-t^ any other person r and 1 cannot 
dieipadn^fcing h<nv vety slow be appeared 
toebe iirreiaetabering mdny circumstances 
ia answer to some of my questions. He 
feand-’gnsat diiBcnlty in rec^iecting’even 
fesikoBVe lsatto n which took place between 
Ininalf anfe'Bndgeenott. But such is the 
aatuierdf Ms temper,' drat he cOmes forward 
ozpniagifeeaery 'eoeverjation which had 
b^.yinparted "to him as a coohdeotial 
ihSendiit il^wenld be dreadful indeed if the 
ya Ht y of mmdtind Were not guided by 
betMe-^nciples than these. But what is 
Mm twtlim" df this convmadon ? Why, 
Ah^Jaanott comes forward and implotes 
AelprotaetisB of Mr. Rad and Byad Jah, 
hgahiat tfabisMevolenceaf Sreenarain; is 
'tkei»«By:’ttdi^'^fy remarkable in so do- 
tag? *W^!A1 lenow, I dare tay that he- is 
itatairof tiadafatigtMe oteMion ;s. biit aot- 
WotwithMandiag &tt,' it' appear* 'that this 
caoKf'faai twen. iit jeoptusly for « .'long 
tiMB.tviBtrkJt^- abw iB r d fo suppose that 
<aay> thhtg^can'-be drawn 'froniciiistevi. 
deneeyi’for ' . it. lippeBrs 'toiT haann-boca 
-aathiiq;; Moae^'feap.’^cardpas^’ loasetatt 

faetweanatiens^vnt^ cmBia^eeiattm^ht 
paobably>jnti>e-beea aenieirhat-aettaaHiad 
bgkthe'aadkBbrdiaaiy Aa'aotA'udmfe Mn 
^BihlSa JEMHrn Vf beati arKb hd enferitb 
«aaA ehteaiQg dMo a oontaituarath Andb’.a 
Mat^^eas^.xaaaif iocmadcred, -Aj battalia 
'emi|Wat»i’diuittc*^iai>4 jehaCmA alniitr 
britbtbiih ;iUic]^ Bait dfonbMwaa |Auiam 


^"wiH ^efes^^ wS^^Sl 


sffraHyW 

Of tSe'iiftii^'trMdf ladbeefiT-'^W 
c K ffere n irtinted, add to fflffSSent perStn^ 
it is therefore 'only cdhshsfenl to 
feat the coCverAtibn was looser and inebni 
siderate, and; ih my opinion, dngBt fiot 
to be admitted as evidence against tr^ 
clients; and really. Gentlemen, it is-i^ 
firm opinion feat Mr. Reid wOidd havfe 
acted with much more credit to himself if 
be Iiad not come forward and exposed fee 
secrets which had been confided ih him. 1: 
am firmly of belief that no man of sound 
principles and integrity would ever divulgb 
secrets which had been imparted to hiftflw 
confidentiai. It appears to me fhatrfee 
visit of this person was for nothing e&O 
than to smooth him down and keep him 
quiet, knowing what a turbulent character 
he is. But w'hat did his statement ofTBe 
conversation turn to at last? ’Why, feSt’fte 
would not swear feat any Con versidibirtOA 
place respecting the Pundits at alt whiA 
shows that the conversation was lodse ‘mid 
irregular throughout, consequetitly-eannSI 
properly be received as evidence midfet 
the same time I consider it would' hBS* 
been far better, if he bad confined Rirns^ 
to such a statement as he could safely havb 
given upon oath. We' arc foldthm Ml*. 
Reid borrowed 10,000 rupees from Mi 
man, who is, I believe, a Puirieah 
and wlio afto’wards sued WtU fdr- 'tlift 
amount ; and he no sooner fotind feat the 
cause was dedded agaiost him, tliai^ 
with his usual vindictive dispositMB! 
he commences hringir^ forward- en 
indictment; as mach as to say, “Jwill 
work them for the trouble and expaaee 
they have been putting me tos”’ It 
quite evident to me, feet - B®*. 'dleitf^im 
brought forvrard this infiClment^'aS'uitwIt 
or more for his own private ptWpoa^ 
for the benefit of any ofew’lndfcjdalild 
however feat may it is nbe- for TBBrtd 
decide, but so I tWnk. - Wife -'respBoirW 
fee Pundits of a Court, 'I feink:ih'Bm> 
great pHy that there a** at^siKh' pefiona* 
for they are peclple generally* JtottdJy a>»> 
qiialiS^ forsndt an fmporlarttiofiScajjfeey 
are persons destitutO'bf’every. kiiHiDfejnii 
fbnnation-rdlativie to fee- feWte'jB .dg B c d mt 
feem ; and ’1 - don^Omqipmo MtAwawBab 
bot'dlwr will-yiAbtw feeBnft nmifc wfm 
bdbet * Gentfemeil; I ?feaJtf»MiclBde 4^ 
Sm’ tmtwsMnut lkrpil— 
been-gny salisfoCto^««dtmMd|;i«nB)%aiait 
cifeeriiof -rnyfetiw^ i-^Wifer'respcakdfe 
BatCBaiain<^jie.beii% .tbe'GomashyaC’ifeMt 
Baiik,il9W'bib’agted.in wmannaa-caatcHBii^ 
for tiioh )iarsont to •do>; <whra& iBxfeabmf 
payiugj4e:<-JRindr!mone*|i^>-iB oHedienaeM 
an oideesfW'feati.piwpesB.- sis Itaii !.£#■ 
talnakAgtwfeece-iMBr'ibeen.-giwmriddfea 
sufficiaMt tdsMfeofiie ya« iarA^odee,* 

Voi..t*lV; ' «Q 
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severe punishment upip{ 2 .jt^e|n;.,aQ 9 (| as to 

th«o«l^pseci9K«i|j^i^S s^^^r^n4pfi3• 
foe^Stiinr .caa- 

tateT'tt)|i»^st4^ l^ftl;! ^e^ PV.bjfBjt 
that' 4lw»fct¥fi ?l«feL.§ufi%^pt‘'ey4d(Ea^ to 

''7i^f^^<ILe|arn^lGiintl#inan iiad tsoii- 
^ciu^df^^nfi spaeKcfi, iT^idiii^ ocoiipied the 
graaier fravt d«|E^ -Sir Av BuUek' ad- 

dressed the Jury, in a brief, but clear and 
leiiergdtier^s^leV ahdi< after -having read 
ovet, aibd ctmuBeofeid upon tliejnost iriEi* 
jK^tant partdof the erideace, faeconcluded 
^ hoping would t^eigb well the 

Auhole mtute of the case, and return a 
^terdict accordingly. The Jury retired for 
mttoUt dnree^uarters of an hour, and re- 
tartfed with dieir verdicts Ranouaratn 
«nii Sudgeenott — Guilty. Goadring— Not 

' Jan. 7, 1823. 

a 9fT> Fecgusson moved. that BaiunaraiD 
Soyiaod Budgeeitott Sing, who had been 
Convipted last ‘ session on a charge of at- 
tempting to brihe the Pundits of the Sudder 
Snwann; Adawiut, to obtain a favourable 
opwmt in a c;ase pending before the ZilJah 
Counof.Poomeah, should he brought up 
to jre^ii« judgment. 

. , Advocate General addressed the 

Court. .on behalf , of bis clients, the de. 
feudaote, liu mitigation of punishment. 
Aitbouf^ he had good grounds to move 
fee a.nptv trial., he trould, rattier than do 
so, submit, op . behalf of his clients, to 
tb« doaisioo of the Court at present, be- 
cause it was a.case that bad been a long 
titpeJyiagAtverf and be would rather have 
the sentence, now. such as their Lordships 
should in tbeir . wisdom tiiinh lit to pro- 
wmnee.j than, subject his clients to the 
ttenblet and. anxiety of a new prosecution, 
tcbtolnwciuld keep their minds in painful 
,Suaponse and .misety somuch longer. 
..Jiis...PergussoD stated, on behalf of his 
idigWt Ae prosecutor, ti^ Mr. Reid had 
nfl.adsb vliatm'er tp harass the prisoners. 
Ifo.bad.il>a^tu^,Jbu prasecution with a 
^F,tp.exp(e^,,tbe practice which bad 
nH^«diaf'Corac9tbi|g4M officers of justice : 
halving snqcBBded jn proidng this, be had 
‘>Wl¥ie*d >55 ‘g?i.ned his point, and would 
atquiesce m whatever 
sentence their Lojd^hips ip their wisdom. 
abcuildjuoDaunoe,. He thought no, blame 
w,onld.,«ttach.‘to,,Mr. Kenfs conduct Air 
“UFFUtdf.theiirosocution. lohis,opinioQ, 
Mc,.Reid’aieno(faict throughout hpd b^u 
he vras.^fn,- 

tltl^, tp.dfae. .thankSjPf , the public. |^v 
Re^, did .noti dpsire ;thp defendauta ho 
sevcaely punishod ; fio would be satished 
even if the Court did uot avvardbbam mij 
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•? corrupt the officers of justice 





^i^,,ppuld pot be 
I wqw, itfgftUJr..,, ■|!n,.dei^iyo persons 
of^^icii: pTopeTty in t!.!, ii api^p', was no- 
lliiiig It'S.. lli.'Sii •.wiiidlii.g or robbpry; and 
besides, it went to deprive society of the 


IheHon ..Chief Justice then pro^eded 
to pronounce sentence on die prisoners. 


protection of tliclaws, by romlcring thci 
niigaioK'. and cdirii'piuig the slrcain of 
Jns'tire iii ^tbi' soiliro; iliiif in the' present 
‘tTtsC tttcT^e Were' initfg.st|ng'rirt'i/rtistanees 
that 'inhst wrlgli hefaviiitPot’ the pyl.-oners. 
Ttie clVehce' ll.Td lirett' cotftuMlIt’d .o long 
as fourteen ■jdars'agoi 'Stfd fl^e jlriy^feition 
with t!'e [•r»'f''e' w- *■«' l^nTiiercd was 

lirt.i t -'h' ' (Sir f!'. ■.■ bind, a great 
length of time, and tHsf^lf'dids a severe 
punishment. ^ Another 'ctodshffiihttofl w.as, 
that they Were not ffit 'difAdTpalS fn the 
transaction, bt^t mBtely' 'S^i4anf« acting 
according io the oriJStS of thcfr 'masfers. 
It would not atfioprit 'to a jmiriflrittion of 
a ntan fbr'doin'g 'P 'bad' dc^ tlipt' he wa.s 
oiyered by amitHet; bur'in -this counlrv, 
where serVaPtS hre tar much tthdCr the 
contTOul of 'tHem'^p^'ots,, mapy' servants 
do that for theSt maiers Wldch they Would- 
not do fdr'thertiSElvete. * 

Budgeenott Sing, whowasthOprtncipal 
oRender, was 'sentertced to he imprisoned 
three months in the temmon jitl of, Cal- 
cutta, andto pay a ftne of ^,OOp'rtitii^to 
the King;' and RstmnaffiJp Rdy',- 'tthose 
offence waslcss aggravated, ■'te pay a tine 
of 2,000‘rCipecs'tD the 'Ritigy&d both to 
enter into’^recOgtUrahedb (bpKpy ffiobd !>«- 
haviour fot v'e j’eatsi ■thctnSdlVeg'm’ S,000 
PDpecs,' ahd'dwo 'sdtefi^'eiich In 2-,'.500 re- 
pees. Bpniliaraih’s'piWtfehiuentislteifted 
to a fine on at!cbunt''of “his Ml ’kffite of 
health.— Caf. i/Bllr. • ; 

mSTOB L'AKCES IN QUnE. ' , 

We Underslapdi ffoin a cw^popd^p^ 
that great preparations l^ve Beep making 
at Sultnripoor-Oiiilc, in antmipatipp pl'the 
campaign about to be upilerta^^ 
Infantry of that station, ffie payalry^iOf 
Sultanpoor- Benares, . of 

Ciwripoor, agalnrt l^ee K^^i^,-vytio 
has harricadoed himsetf id'^pije .of*, his 
forts, Becausp the 'A'piii ^at top instigation 
of A^meyr( the , Brinie M|nis;^j at the 
Court djT LutShoWl ''wished! tp !imposc 
upir; b;-’.V''n‘'lic.iini'r >UiCM‘ ihau liad 
bOcn fiisl ii! (f.o !iir,- of ilic .'ii.ijh'd .<'! • 
Beni-.:!, ({.u'lti .Vluc (sliaii woiiLil i.ot 
siih.iii.' '-I the !■■ iio'Ti’uni iu'.il ilic i tiiciiou 
afrit'jind ill III' hiiid lui him . a |aiiti of 
the ri'j il irrc:;is wa- diii.clilit 'o r( lit' 
hin- ; he ri''i..!i'il ib. Tr at!( i'i):l'. i i", i ■ii;!''j , 
killed many, and wounded a few, and set 
them at defiMicer TbecoPSeqhenee is, that 
he'isto .cope nomtiSth some^of theUem- 
pany’a (cgiments.! in eoBcerli’with the 
King’s, _»nd it is expected Bia^foe Grifts 
wilt see some service ; ib is faoWever the 
general opinion, that the alleged culprit 
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(against;^ wbom AgaTO( 
ra^ accpuiW'ofl^] 
in.the” nl^ufef 

protecft)ri fii So&e of Bi^^fetrfrt^ iataimt 
to m d<)fflmi6na W Bis STai^ ft6%5»g 


tsM 

CONpj&ION joP MuitDK^ 

. “.A.5jom6^hat 

W?®- W 1»S or- conscieoco has 
l^W.ifP'WiOBqwdtwu^n. A soWUct 
lafhe Eiimpcan Rrgimrnt at Oila/.ts^i>or.■ 
(u^.d. as ht‘ .st.i!<-{I. h> n-;:iors< ^ caiia* 
forward ami nii.iav^.,! dial !:,■ l ad n)b!),d 
and npi^^ a niarket woman near Tot- 
ness, ^ JPpvqnslpro, oq the evening of the 
4thc^ ,Jap}ipr^ 1815-- Several of his com- 
rade s|pt^^C|r.cui|)staflces confinnatoiy of 
the rfoQ- ; dodbts however arose tlmt tlie 
whpjp^ad J,ieen fabricated bv the men for 
th^ purpp^ of being sent home, and 
in coaseqiioncc of vai ions ciren instances 
‘■irengtlu'niiig the suspicion, tiis'v have re- 
loriied to their duLi- .S.iould it happen 
th^^y O^' yottr readers tiesided in the 
the, tWft.it wopld be 
”"‘‘S‘”g 11 they would let i,^ know whe- 
ner 'rp-rr, ‘',‘ .. " cdme was 

■ ■ •■) • . 

M case at au sundar that I re- 

lucsshef.tfthwe heard, was of a man who 
wqasPPrfiifiided in a field near I^don, 
";.**P.if?fl?.qii |Ws legs,, mai-ked “.York, 
On I'efu'iidi U) gitu any sull->- 
ta^toiy account of Jiiiiiscli; it was inferred 
that he find hroke^il, and lie was forward, 
edto York injapp8t.chaise. , Oh Ws arrival 
ne.thaqked.hls 'tsmthictora.for conveying 
hjm, afld.hid thepi , adieu. The whole 
was a trick to get over a journey whieb he 
was desirous to make cheaply and expe- 
ditiously.”, , 

We may also remind the reader of a 
similar ^Wifcte, t9ia of Rabelais, webe- 
happened to 
distance from Paris, to 
whidi place ti.“ wished Hir.rdi.i'di l.> re- 
p^rl hbthe wi, l ai-! -u-.r.iv, .I-id bad 
not -aie mpir.-: of ii,i-.. i;i.nr. 'l ii,. exne- 
<fr(.hr‘he hit lip. I, lo „ i.ip no b, p.ir^is 
(ji, : , ijj.-, h'r»I ia^l 

V ^ ‘n>J).ili;lil.li, 1 ,ii ail: io' •iit-i'Iillister;,,” 
•Ic. I ill'., r... p,..po..t. ,x,.x',„.u' tn 'lils 

r ... |! 11 .1,10 .his host ui, bk.ey to 'find 
1 ..m th.'v 'iH ie.,ic.ord;og._. ilise.„er^. 

11 . ;l I. irult.' v ir'.ivirdU •: V.!i;d withfliB' 

air.^c. we ,;,.|,:,.s;.riC' 

pmlud IS a ei mi.: I’.,: l-i,;,, 


i.k.-f 




I .-i Ae^Jf&tsK-r ^r yd'. 

Wje .|6ofioedc:Gii ajihrmer ocmsiMi^ith# 
«i>THfei«gpBofr«!Ks made by aitantog Htflc 
®to*.'*ftia»i'jearsiof Sge, ..nutwed 
tt>jrry,Oo* Bose, at: the Biwrumiollkl! 
Academy, partieaiari.v in penmanship-; 
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i$, so mitcN en- ' and Gopee Kidiun Deb has just laid ber 
'liJrf iis' feevetbl'speeitnens of Itis-TstMadn- 
■'.‘^ysiijir '^k '’fei'!(''Wi(geddit 5 r; ttHd- btldnts Majiiof 

iffie'WorKf tp'j’Mereatbf'u prigectiffl^t a 
' Stfedt of id! kindsisf OrWameBtat Writing, 
both beautifully tSecufed, and «ime draw- 
ings, which reflect j^eSt on 'his 
industry. Ube .fisUdwing AmenreU iletter, 
oh Iseing withdrawn flamiscbohlc i^clwe 
ohderstand, entirely . of his own roenapip. 
sition: . - .ih 

“ Mr. Drummond; Mr. .(%ristia,i and 
Ushers of tills EstabKsfainent: As .I;,ani 
now leaving your seminary, 1 beg to nttnim 
my most sincere and grateful Ihanks, &r 
the improvement which 1 feel I have'made 
during the five years 1 have been under 
your tuition. I am fiiUysensMie of jthe 
importance of yonr instnifction, anddhndiy 
trust that my gratitude, for the assifluoiK 
care which has been bestowed oh. ncty 
education, will he fully evinced to you and 
to my respected father-in-law. Baboo 
Gopee Kishun Deb, by the reetStudh of 
my future life- Believe roe, T slMdl pvdr 
consider that you have conferred ttptfn We 
the most exalted benefit whidi mnsfEmi 
receive T and I sincerely hope tiiatt thef-'cBi^ 
is not far distant, When dll my cdUntrytt^n 
will be awakened to a fill estlraatSdfl 
the importance of European leamingj aiSl 
confess that there is something iii tW^. 
session of ktiowledge far beyond the ttldr* 
power of amassing riches. With nvy Wit 
wishes for your prosperity; I agaui tender 
you my hcartftlt tlianks f and whh milril 
regret 1 hid you all fel*ewell:’‘ ' > 

Dr. Drummond is said tii have replied 
nearly in the following terms : i i’< • 

“ Hurry Dost' Bose : It musEfeW.htsfl 
times delightful for us th know dbdt wte 
have performed our duty satisfiietorily;' atrtJ 
I am certain I express the fe^Btgs 'hf iaH 
the gentlemen of this EsttiMisBihSfltjIittett 
I say, th.at such hahdsODne Adkiidwledg- 
ments asyou have just ilttered, tVowlthhe a 
full reward for all that our lUnScd en. 
deavonrs could acdoraplislt. "R hks often 
been my agreeable diity,' On sWcli hedfetens 
as tbe present, to express my:gr4at'e}^reri 
bation of yodr genius dhd itrfbst#y; dnd 
in yon have an oihmpotent' coiifiJtatioh ■ 
of that ittipiehs doctrine, ’ xHddr iSouW 
make eolOiir the t^ c^f ' intellWr 'ifBdf 
b!!Isphetiiy^s tidw-ldriiiiy'riie'siSortd';' add 
rtidri oyer’illl^tbe edrt4i‘rsdigifirtobiS‘ehn- 

'* «, •••'»; •!» «oit'Ty n; n tn 

'in* *"• »• :«•* f;:; ^iif- -nivf 
lrt» fri i** 

« iTnMrrP 'uro' i»rr- 

pfr^le. yoG'^ww 

jrtid H§"y*6ti yo',i'‘rf'*K I'Tpif, VP-T a 

yoi.r n'Mitry^nrii 

be speetUly awakened to a aer^ tTijfe 
valuebf real learrirngj be your conduct a 
prac tical illu^itration of its rnanv benefits. 
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Tou have alreaffy receWed many medals, 
and other acknowledgments of general pro- 
ficiency ; I now p^sent you with “ Simp- 
son’s Euclid,” a "hook iJf that hallowed 
truth, which no creed can question, iluild 
high upon the foundation which you have 
laid. Be as useful a man as you have 
been an excellent pupil. Gov. Gaz., 
Dec. 27. 

BSNEVOLEXT IXSTITUTIOX. 

On Friday, Dec. 21st, the eleventh 
annual examination of tl^e children un- 
der die care of the Benevolent Institution 
was held by Dr. ’Marsimian the Secre« 
tary, at the School-rooms in the Ball 
Bazar, in the presence of a highly rcs> 
pectalde attendance, assembled in conse- 
quence of a previous advertisement. The 
toys were examined relative to their pro- 
ficiency in reading, spelling, writing, and 
aridimetic; and the elder class in English 
grammar, geography, and the Bengailee 
language: when all acquitted themselves 
greatly to the satisfaction of the company 
present. The girls, to the number of 
eighty four, were then examined in read- 
ing, writing, knitting, and various kinds 
of needle-work, in which their proficiency 
ai^ieared to be such as to spread a glow of 
delight through the whole company, as they 
contemplated so great a number of young 
persons in the lowest rank of Christian 
society, thus rescued from ignorance and 
vke, and enabled to support themselves 
by the labour of their own hands. A lady 
la the higher ranks of life, to whose good- 
ness the Institution has been often indebt- 
ed, had a few weeks before sent a stock 
of apparel and of new cloth to the girls* 
School, which gave them an opportunity 
of previously making up the whole for 
themselves. The girls all therefore, through 
this lady’s prudent benevolence, appeared 
neatly clad at the examination ; and the joy 
and pleasure which were visible in their 
countenances, added not a little to the 
sarisfaction of the company. The exa- 
mination being finished, the children 
together one of Watt’s Divine Songs, 
toginning 

** TTjc praises of tny tongue, 

I offer to the Lord ’* 

and the Rev. Mr. Lawson ofiTered up an 
aiqiropriate prayer for the children, and 
tto benefactors and supporters of the 
Institution. 

It is now twelve years since tlie forma- 
tion of this Institution, in which time it 
has not only increased in Calcutta to four 
times the size first intended, the number 
miginally contemplated being no more 
than fifty children,, and the number of 
children present at this examination ex- 
ceeded two hundred ; but branches of it 
have ^[tread to Serampore, Daexa, and 
Cbsttagong, where they embrace n^tfty 


all the indigent Christian children to be 
found in these towns, as soon as they come 
to the proper age for instruction. Hius 
the generous support this Institution has 
experienced from the public, has, with the 
divine blessing, been the means in these 
twelve years of introducing into useful 
life, without interfering in the least with 
the parents’ right over their children, more 
than a thousand youths, w'ho might other- 
wise have been a prey to vice and igno- 
rance, but most of whom are now valuable 
though humble members of society. 

We are sorry to learn that this valuable 
Institution is at present somewhat in ar- 
rears. — Cat. Gcv. Gaz. Jan^ 3, 1822. 


CALCUTTA SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The second annual examination of the 
boys educated under tlie patronage of the 
Calcutta School Society, took place on the 
4th Jan., at the house of Baboo Gopee- 
mohun Deb, in Sobah Bazar, in the pre- 
sence of Uie Hon. Sir E. H. East, and a 
numerous assembly of European ladies 
and gentlemen, witii many natives of the 
first respectability. 

The company assembled first proceeded 
to the examination of a number of Ben- 
galee girls, educated at two Female Schools 
in the neighbourhood, instituted by the 
Juvenile Society for the establishment and 
support of the Bengailee Female fkhool; 
and the progress of the whole, amounting 
to D^ly forty, was such as to give evi- 
dent satisfaction to the assembly. 

About one hundred and fifty boys (se- 
lected from 2,800, the number of boys in 
the Indigenous Schools in this city under 
the patronage of the Society,)' were tliere 
examined in the different branches of edu- 
cation taught by the Society, viz. general 
geography, vrith a particuW account of 
the history and geography of Hindoostan, 
and a description of the boundaries, popu- 
lation, principal towns, rivers, productions 
&c. of every zillali in Bengal, as contain- 
ed in the instructive copy books published 
by the Calcutta School Book Society ; in 
reading, writing, and spelling correctly 
the Bcngallt>e language, with the meaning 
of the words and the common rules of 
ailthinetic ; in all which they shewed con- 
siderable improvement. 

The students at the Hindoo College, 
the expense of whose education is de- 
frayed by the Society, were then exa- 
mined in reading, writing and spelling 
in English, and the mcne advanced in the 
translation of English into BengdHee, and 
vice versa } miscellaneous questions in geo- 
graphy, astronomy, and general history 
were also put to them by the gentlemen 
present, and the explanations and answers 
of ffie pupils gave great satisfaction to the 
company. 
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About three hundred useful school 
books were then distributed as prizes to 
the boys according to their improvement, 
and the Meeting separated. 

We regret to state, that the regular in- 
come of this valuable Institution is by no 
means equal to its expenditure, und that 
without increased pecuniary support, its 
present exertions cannot be continued, 
much less enlarged. Under these circum- 
stances, it gives us pleasure to announce, 
that more extensive applications to the 
public for aid are making by its officers, 
and we doubt not our refers will meet 
them with a generosity correspondent to 
the necessities of the Institution, which is 
calculated to effect so much lasting and 
extensive benefit, at an expense compa- 
ratively inconsiderable. — CaL Goo. Gaz.t 
Jan. 17. 

COMMERCIAL IKTELLIGENCE. 

Caw7ipore, Jan. 19, 1822. — 'I'he avidity 
with which the natives of India rush into 
hazardous speculations, is such at times, 
as to astonish the boldest European mer- 
chant ; a reference to tlie sums lately paid 
for opium in Calcutta, and the prices they 
have gi\ en in the Douab for cotton, within 
these two months, establishes the truth of 
this observation, 'flie payment of 4,500 
rupees for a chest of opium, however sur- 
prising, cannot much affect oar mercantile 
patrons ; but the rates of cotton, and the 
various fluctuations to which it is subject, 
come home to tlie bosoms and feelings of 
all in these provinces concerned in trad^. 

Cotton, ten weeks ago, was sold at Fur- 
ruckabad at 18 rupees per maund; it is 
now 12-12. Hie original purchasers must 
consequently have sutfered greatly. Many 
bankruptcies have occurred at Cuteboura, 
and it is said many more will take place, 
as there are no real purchasers in the 
feaaars, and ttie reports we sometimes have 
of bona-fide sales having been effected, 
mast be regarded as the spa rrijigs of boxers, 
rather than those unequivocal contests 
which set the whole of the J'anc^ in anxious 
commotion. <■ 

We have some reason for believing that 
cotton will come down to ten rupees per 
maund ffiis season ; in which event it is 
imagined the shipping interest will be 
greatly benefited, as at this price the article 
may be sent home with a chance of at 
least paying a handsome freight. It will 
be gratifying to our readers in general to 
learn, that the rubby crops hold out at 
present every prospect of an abundant 
harvest ; those of the Douab are particu- 
larly luxuriant, healthy and vigorous, from 
the Jumna*s banks to the shores of the 
Ganges. Indeed, the whole of the Upper 
Provinces is in a high state of cultivation. 
IVosperity and happiness seem to have 
taken place of that poverty, wretchedness 


and barrenness, which characterized the 
districts seventeen years ago, previously to 
their bring subjected to humane laws and 
an efficient police.— 

CELEBRAtrON OF THE “ BtJSSUKT PUNCHU- 
3IEE,’* AT LUCKNOW. 

We have this moment received letters 
from Lucknow, dated the 30th of Janu- 
ary, detailing the splendid ceremonies that 
took place there on the celebration of the 
Bussunt Punchu'inee, which it is perhaps 
unnecessary to observe is a Hindoo, not 
a Mohumroedan festival. Our correspon- 
dent informs us that his Majesty the King, 
the heir apparent, and the princes of the 
blood royal, as well as the whole of the 
courtiers, were arrayed according to ancient 
custom in vestments of yellow ; and it is 
reported among the fashionables at Gha- 
zee-ood-deen Shah Zuman*s, that bis Ma- 
jesty commanded his minister to array all 
the Europeans in his service in riiawl 
dresses of the same colour. Elephants 
with ornamented howdabs, carriages and 
horses had been sent to the Resident in the 
morning, for himself and the Indies and 
gentlemen of his family, who all accom- 
panied ))is Majesty to the Moobaruck 
Munzil; where 

H>gh on throne of roval state, which far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind. 

Or where the gorgeous Ea«r with richest hand 

Showers on her Kings barbaric^ pearl and gold. 

The King exalted sat. 

The river was covered with boats, orna- 
mented with yellow fiags and ensigns, in 
a manner so truly novel and resplendent, 
that the admiring spectators seemed lost 
in wonderment and delight. The boats 
were crowded with dancers, singers, mi- 
mics and musicians from the Carnatic, and 
other parts of India. Four battalions of 
His Majesty’s Infantry were drawn im in 
martial array, on the opposite ride of the 
river, together with three russalas of caval- 
ry under the command of Naraeen Sing, 
Sootea Sing, Aseery Sing, and Hussun 
Allee, with the Sewars and Shootursawars 
of Mendoo Khan, Fakeer Mohummnd 
Khan, and Bukhtowar Sing. The King 
sat on his throne surrounded with mirrors, 
on the banks of the river, while the troops 
marched past in review, the bands playing 
martial airs and the colours flying. 

Our correspondent goes on to say : 
“ We have not heard whether any of the 
robbers, who committed the depredations 
in cantonments on the night of the 26th 
December, have been yet apprehend^ : 
but considering the imbecility and supine- 
ness of the native Executive government, 
we have reason to believe that the male- 
factors are still at liberty. We are all on 
the qid viue on account of the expedition 
expected to march immediately from Sul- 
tanpore-Oude, against tlie Zemindar of 
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Akberpore (1 b^ieVe hi« name is'Madm 
Aly), wba &Kei>^nder 

or ratfasi; 

pleasant linrjiniBbeqiMam ofsbitPM)cp!^^ir 

quer tfato.badi<bceoat^pnfate4Mid 
at the^BbeoE iheiiast^settlbnieDt. -IVa'ils 
all the newa^fafitciAiMtiire ’rrh&b'I bave 
to cfADBRunicate tii youi - It enott^, 
howCTer» toi she^-jfou a'tpedttien of tba 
doiiigs ut>tbis metrapoliE.'* 

“ P.S. ' B^-'^re -bye, I may as well 
mentien, . that an engagement bas taken 
plate between the Tebseeldar of tbe Pnr- 
gnlmah Heereeabad {alwut 25 koss to the 
eastward of Lucknow) and the refractory 
Zemindar rf Sooroojpore Bhtrela. The 
Tebseeldar was wounded with a matchlock 
ball, and many of ins men were killed and 
woundedi 1 He also lost a gun in the en- 
gagement, which was carried off ' by the 
rebd Zemindar, bot I understand helias 
got anotber to replace it from Lucknow.” 


Ee»l‘-*!ft ©Orrie, Capt. John Anthony 


Hbd^Sod, -<01 4>r' lOth 

td' f 


'ifj 


N.l, Star- 
rsTl^oaa:' 

icil-j r.ij - ■ .1 ■ 

, Aattu Band, 

^ra^^%^,5^.y9ar§, afl)e> a few days’ 

drops,-), i . o „ 
dj^a Prywe.llw wife of SutnCcm- 
ductor t>neir» agedrl^yeamo tr_ > 
jFi’b: .^s. rX^eMh.MoteirOiciagtA 

21 years. , , ,.'i r.vi-.i-i- .V'i> : 

5. Mr. Peter Beale, aged 21 yean and 
six months. ., ■■ : ' l ! ■ 

10 . At Futtyg/u»r,, attbe hoiuse of-J»» 
grand&ther, Air, \yilliam Collina,: Hanna 
Elizabeth O’ Conner, tliepnly .fbildef Mr. 
Peter O’Conner, aged.lS.diys,.,: ^ • i 


MADRAS, . i. 

Mi$cf;Li;4NEQt;& 

isoratata'ooxiRi. ' >i, 


CnOtCSA MORBUS. 

d^sOTC.— By accounts from Jessore, we 
regret td learb that the district is becom- 
ing Ttry nnhealtby, and many of the in- 
habitants am reported to have died of cho- 
lera morbns. This is, indeed, the season 
when tlmt dreadful scourge of humanity 
may bemcpected to-re-appear amongst US,, 
and pcopla will do well to adopt such mea- 
sures as eaperienee has taught to be useful 
in gumditig agdinst its attack. Although 
little » yet known respecting the causes 
of the nulady, Sve oannot help thinking 
that it is intinSately connected with atmos- 
pheric dangea ; ' whatever, therefore, can 
protect Sbe' body from sudden ViciCsitudes 
in rile tenqiemture, humidity, or electrical 
condition of the surrounding medium, will 
go fer to oreompHsh the object. Perliaps, 
of aB othw means, flannel worn next the 
surfece,>and. 'fhc regular daily use of the 
coldb)^ Wlt'hc found the most efficient. 
— Cal. 'dime.; Feb.-5. 

, • lU tf I r!:«l*THs; 

dah^'Sat’ Wri’.^Hig^its) the wife of Mr. 
3- W. 'HSg^;inS^ ' Honourable Company’s 
Marine) of a •d^ghter . 

.^1. MM'C: Wlfshire, 'of a daughter. 

Feb. 6. ■ The Tady of Maj. Gall, ofa son. 

— The wife of Mr. Joseph H’Mello, 
of a son. ' 

7. At CbOwrin^tpe; the lady ofl W. 
PrinseJ), Esqv, ofa'soril ■ ' 

' ■ MARRIASys. 

Jan. 6. At ^hpzeepore,. Henry 
Esq. of the (Jivil j^yyjpe,,ito ajaria Qiaiv 
lotto, eldest ^daugi^, ,pf Limit. Ctflopet 
Wilson, of th^ Honourable Company’s 
European regt, 

Feb. 6. At John’s Cathedral, by the 


The Oimmal Sessiens' eobithericed Irti 
Thursday . latrt. ( 10 th Jfen;) The "Chief 
Justice, Sir Edmond Stanley, chargCdthe 
Grand Jury in an address of gveat ahflfty, 
which was replete with legit Itarnfng, 
evincing a most extensive Rriowiedge of 
the science of jnrispradence. • ' ' ’ ' ‘ ' 

His Lordship commetfcetHiis'-^ai^ by 
stating, that if ancient usige khfl'the WBg 
established forms of judicfel ')()raCtiie 'ffi*’ 
Criminal Courts, bad tlbt' siirctiotfeti'* (be 
propriety and wisdom ofl' Judges Address- 
ing Grand Juries frfem the'ben^i 4 nd con- 
veying to tliem soitte- Infiirmatidh (Stiff 'In- 
struction njion the various artiOle.s oflffieir 
inquiry, he sbonld bav 4 hardly tboiiglit ft 
necessary to trespass Upon (hem for 'll - mo:, 
ment, when he saw so many geiitterilen of 
high stations^ respectable cfiaractera%nd 
experience, and who had so often ffEcharg- 
ed the important functions' of Grand JurOfh,' 
impannellcd upon the present ' ocdfalurf. 
And although, according to ffiO repAWilf ' 
the calendar, the interval behwteff’ tiffs' OhiT 
the last Quarterly Session' had 's^Oiifhtt-' * 
lated several cases fbr that • itiquiiry) 'tir 
which they had been jWsWOfnj yMhffwa!l 
happy to find, for tbe efeffit of the police 
and magistraev Who ejcercised tBe iiff^r- 
tant and useliff. oftlees of preventive ^s- 
tice, that the ' cattenffar furnisfii-^ (id tu- 
stanCFs within theSirhitiof MAdfiiV of those 
violent burgl»desi aiid niKliiight rohlierics 
and depred^oBS, ' which were itafed from 
authority to have prCvOfted some months 
sincein one of tbe sister Presiffenci^, and 
to have "occaaoned lirach alarm to the 
pubUc. *' 

The greater number of offences upon 
the calendar here consisted of thieving and 
common larcenies in various shapes, which 
be feared could not be entirely suppressed 
in a settlement consisting of so large and 
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shifting a population of nai^ipns couctri^ 
haitits and pursuits j thou^ pauch 
and 

a vigilant police, an^a due execution of 
the law, for the protection of the honest 
and industrious pait of ftte community. He 
bad fcareftiHy reW 'Bl!»''4he'infdrm'!«ii>ns 
adiich had been retuMied, tMd' fie thought 
the Grand Jury would o^riion that 
the eviileflbe^' whether dirOCtfir dhcnmstan- 
tial, was suffioiest in' if not in all 

thecasee^^tb'Uartant them in finding the 
bills, and sending the persons accost to 
their triai> j 

His Lordship was sorry, however, to be 
obliged to adt^to-'two cases of murder: 
one charged to* have been committed at 
Madras, bj* a 'seapoy in the service of his 
highness the Xafiab, a woman, who 
lived with him as his concubine, or ser- 
vant, and the other, charged to have been 
committed at Quilon, bya seijeant of his 
Majesty’s 89th ri^;iment,| on a private sol- 
dier of the sar^eVegimenti In Uie -first case, 
the princinal diffiuulty .which would pre- 
sent itself. tOfthe Grand Jury, would be to 
ascfitaiut' tp their eatisiaetioti, what. was tlie 
cause of; the death -of the ■ deceased, or 
whf^thec ^nie to her death in conse- 
queBfie,;pf apy jpjuty done to her by the 
vii)lept!pqt.,of.^e prisoner ;,aml that diffi- 
culty was certainly nSsseb increased by the 
dqstl^ of, Hr, Scott, who opened the 
c^ysod" jiiBipadiately after her death. His 
deposifiOft .feeffwe the Coroner, if regu- 
larly t^l^Ps ytljicb bis Lordship presumed 
it wsspandwheo identified by iiiim, would 
be le^.orideace- before them, as it would 
be be^e the J’etit Jury upon his trial j 
but, .still, ppom. reading Ids deposition, 
considerahie difficulty occurred in forming 
a jatisTactory judgment, or comiag to the 
conclusion, alut the strokes stated to have 
boefl^gwen the ptisoner with a rattan, 
eftOJtnmg of die day before her 
tte 'uileged kicks, had caused 
her,dpa#b. Wijth respect to iIk provocation 
alle^,,^y the prisoner for the beating he 
gOTe her, ; t^at of (OOt Iwingiog bis rice to 
him, wjjeo, op guard, it was an extremely 
l.ghfoiic; and aliiiiuigh a master may, by 
file .\l.iluuuedau ar ui II asthe Stitish law, 
give bi^ se^vqnt ppideretie «nd reKooable 
iany,-Dpiscooduot, and if it 
happens to poca^op, death, against his will 
and fotentipp,, if would be only homicide 
by misadve^nre, yet. if be exceeds the 
bounds ;qf moderation, .either rrt .the tnan- 
ner,_tbe instrument, or the, quantity of 
punishioent, it .would be manslaughter d: 
leai^, and in some cases, accordit^ to the 
circumstance murder. If the strokes 
are gjven with a cudgel, or other weapon 
not likely to kill, thou^ improper for the 
purpose of eorrection, it would be man- 
slaughter ; if with u dangerous - weopoi^ 
likely to killor maim, or by repeated kicks, 
or stamping upon the belly, or such like 


excessive correction (due regard being 
a|way»hkd to the age and strength'!^ die 
it vpwld aatounfeth murder,Tag such 
eorreedpu would demonstrate the 
^^%nent heart, rtgaidiess of social duty, 
apdbept upon siistki^, whida the true 
meanipg of malice -in our . law. Bat you 
must first be . satisfied .. that ithe decoded 
came to her death in conseqnenoe of the 
act of the prfsoner^ and if yoa have strong 
probable evidence before yon of that fact, 
either from the depositions of Dr. Scott, 
or the lajia vaoe eeWepce of the living wit- 
nesses, it will be your duty to find the 
Bill for murder, and put the prisoner upon 
his trUL 

Die Chief Justice then adverted to the 
case of the Seijeant of his M^esty's 89th 
regiment at Quilon, vdio is charged with 
the murder of a private soldier in diesame 
regiment, by shooting him with a loaded 
musket in tlm barrack -room, on the morn- 
ing of the 24th September lart, without any 
previousquarrel or apparent causeorrootive. 
This case, so far as it is disclflsed by the 
informations, seems to be a homicide for 
which no motive can be assigned, but that 
which results from a depraved, malignant, 
or morbid state of mind, which, stimulates 
a man who is fired of his own life, or 
wishes to get away from the duty of his 
regiment (of which too raauy fatal in- 
stances have occurred among the military 
at the dtstaut stations], to commit a murder 
and take away the life of somebody, who- 
ever be may be, reg.irdlcss of, or taking his 
chance of the consequences. Die Grand 
Jury must very well know,, that in order to 
constitute the crime of murder, it is not 
necessary to prove malice, or to shew by 
distinct evidence that any ill-will existed 
in the mind of the accused towards the 
deceased in particular ; that all homiride is 
presumed to be malicious until the eemtrary 
appeareth, and that not only such -kilSug 
as is the result of an express premeditated 
resolution to take away the life of another 
who is put to death, but also such killing 
.as happens in consequence of such an act 
as shews gcneial malice against all man- 
kind, and a wicked, depraved, and-malig- 
nant heart, falls within the legal definition 
of murder; as firing a loaded gun among 
a multitude of persons, or resolving to kill 
the next man he meefi, . and killing a 
person he never saw knfore, imkilling a 
person suddenly, witliout any, or without 
a considerable provofatlon- Xhq Grand 
Jury would have occasion to, apply those 
principles to the case of the Serjeant of 
the 89th regiment, who is charged with 
the murder of the soldier at Ciuilon ; there 
is nothing jstatod in' the ihfbrmations from 
which il'can be collecfed that this homicide 
arosefrom accident, Or that ijm raise any pre- 
sumptMndntiie prisoher^ favour to justify, 
excuse or alleviate the homicide, or that he 
did not know the randtet was charged ; 
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but if any thing did exbt wIbc^ could 
niae such a presumption, it would form 
no {pound for the Chand Jury not to dud 
the Bill ; on the contrary, it would be th«r 
duty^ if the evidence sa^sfies them that 
the deceased came to his death by a shot 
fired by the prisons, to find the Bill, and 
leave foe circumstances to be further in- 
quired into, upon the more extended exa- 
mination of the evidence on both ^es 
befi»e tire Court and Petit Jury,— .The 
Chief Justice then adverted to the case of 
a private soldier in his Majesty’s Royal 
Scots stationed at Trichinopoly, charged 
with wilfully and maliciously shooting at 
a Seijeant in the same regiment on the Sth 
October last : this offence, which was a 
high' misdemeanor at common law, was 
made a felony of death by the Statute 9th 
G^. I. c. 22., commonly called the Black 
Act, which Act has been determined to be 
in force in India by all the Judges, in 
the case of Lieut. Mosely, who was con- 
victed at Bombay in the year 1807, for 
shooting 'at Captain Martin, at Poonab, 
and r^rved by Sir James Mackintosh, 
the then Recorder of Bombay, for their 
opinion ; and many convictions have since 
taken place upon this statute, which was 
pa^ed before the original charter establish- 
ing the British law and erecting the British 
Courts in the different Presidencies cff In- 
dia ; soon affer the statute was made, it 
received a construction, which has ever 
since been adhered to, in the case of Ar- 
nold, who was convicted, in 1723, for 
shooting at Lord Onslow. Malice is an 
essential ingredient to constitute this of- 
fence ; no act of shooting, therefore, will 
amount, under this statute, to a capital 
offence, unless it be accompanied with such 
circumstances, as in construction of law 
would -have amounted to murder if death 
had ensued ; and it follows, that neither an 
accidental shooting, nor a shooting in a 
transport of passion, excited by such a 
d^ree of^rovocation as would have re- 
duced the homicide, if it had ensued, to 
manslaughter, are shootings within the 
meaning of this Act. The second ingre- 
dient necessary to bring foe offence within 
foe statute, is that the gun or pistol should 
be kvelled at or towards the person shot 
at, or at least in the direction in which he 
then was ; and thirdly, it is necessary to 
show, by direct or circumstantial evidence, 
that the gun, musket, or other instrument, 
was loaded with gunpowder, and also with 
a bullet, slug, or other de^ly substance. 
AH those ingredients seem to concur in the 
present case, sufficiently at least to war- 
rant the Grand Jury to 6nd the bill, and 
put foe prisoner on his trial. The Chief 
Justice then thought it necessary to allude 
to and explain the Act of the 53d of Geo. 
III. c. 59, commonly called Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Act, which, in some respects, 
is of a more extensive nature ns to foe 


offences ^smbed in it, than mfoerfoe 
Black Act, ®fo Geo. I., or foe Coventry 
Act of 22d and 23d Charles II. ; as t|ie 
Act 53d Geo. III. not only makes foe 
offence of wilfully and maliciously shoot- 
ing at any person a capital offbxice, but 
also foe offence of wilfully and malicious- 
ly presenting, pointing, or levelling guy 
kind of loaded fire-arms at any person, and 
attempting, by drawing a trigger, or in 
any other manner, to discharge foe same at 
or against foe person, or maliciously stab- 
bing or cutting any person with intent to 
murder, rob, or maim, or to do some 
other ^'evous bodily harm (^without the 
necessity of strict proof of lying in wait), 
or administering any deadly poison with 
intent to murder, Ac. &c. is made a felony 
of death ; but the preamble of the Act 
having recited the evils to have existed in 
England and Ireland, and the enacting 
penal clauses being expressly restricted to 
England and Ireland, and this statute of 
foe 43d Geo. III. having been passed some 
years after foe last Charter granted for 
establishing the Supreme Court at Madras, 
and not extended, either by express words 
or necessary implication, to India, it has 
never been considered to be in force or 
operation here ; and no indictment has ever 
b^n prefeiTcd upon it in any of foe Su- 
preme Courfcf of India, although it might 
be very desirable that that Art should be 
extended here, by the provisions of some 
future Act of Parliament. If a prisoner 
were now indicted here under Lord EUen- 
borough’s Act, for any of the capital of- 
fences created by that Act, be would pro- 
bably demur to foe indictment upon his 
arraignment, or move in arrest of judg- 
ment after trial ; he, therefore, recom- 
mended to tbe Grand Jury to find an 
indictment against the prisoner for the 
maliciously shooting, on foe Black Act, 
9th Geo. I,, according to the practice that 
had hitherto prevailed here and in every 
part of India. — The Chief Justice then 
adverted to one charge of burglary which 
appeared upon the calendar, and stated 
that though a breaking and entry were 
necessary to constitute the offence, yet if 
a servant conspires with a robber, and 
opens his master’s door at night, and lets 
him in to rob the house, it is burglary in 
l>oth, as the breach of trust in the servant is 
equivalent to an actual breaking. And he 
alluded to the cases of two prisoners 
charged with foe offence of returning from 
transportation from Prince of Wales Is- 
land before the period of their sentenre 
was expired, which is a capital offence by 
the 39th and 40fo Geo. III. c. 79, sec, 1 3, 
in two instances, either wlien the prisoner 
has been convicted of a capital offence, 
and bis sentence has afterwards been com- 
muted to transportation, or where he has 
originally received sentence of transporta- 
tion for a clergyable felony, and has re- 
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turned before the period has expired, and 
been found at large in anjr of the Com- 
pany*s territories. He was glad to find 
that this offence was not likely oflen to 
occur again, for in consequence of the 
number of convicts who have been suf> 
fexed to escape and return here from 
Prince of Wales Island, Government 
had, with the concuirence of the Court, 
resolved to transport the convicts in future 
to Bencoolen; from whence, in conse* 
quence of the excellent regulations made 
by Sir Stamford Raffles, it was not likely 
they would be able to effect their escape, 
and return here in future. 

The other cases on the calendar, said 
the learned Judge, do not call for any par* 
ticular observations from the Cour^ and 
in addressing a Grand Jury we ought not 
without necessity to detail the circums* 
tances stated in the informations, lest on 
the one band we should run the hazard of 
defeating just prc^ecutions by a premature 
disclosure of the evidence, or by ex parte 
statements on the other, prejudice the 
public mind against the persons to be 
tried. 

On the general rules for the guidance of 
Grand Juries, or on the demeanor to be 
observed by them in relation to their pre* 
sentments, it was not necessary for him 
to enlarge, as those rules, and the reasons 
upon which they were founded, had been 
fully explained by him on a former oc- 
casion; and the instructions given must 
be fre^ in the recollection of many of 
them. They will remember, that although 
it was not necessary that the Grand Jury 
should be unanimous, yet twelve at least 
must concur in finding a bill ; it was not 
sufficient that twelve or more should be 
present, but that number must actually 
vote for the bill before it can be found. 
This rule was found on one of theesta* 
blisbed principJes, which render the trial 
by jury the b^t bulwark of our law, and 
wisely provide that no subject shall be 
convicted of a capital or other offence, 
unless by the unanimous voice of twenty- 
four of 1^ fcllow-subjects, equally liable 
to be tried in a similar manner them- 
selves : that is, by twelve at least of the 
Grand Jury assenting in the first place to 
the truth of the charge, and afterwards by 
the whole PetU Jury finding him gvuity 
upon his trial. The Chief Justice then 
explained to them that part of the oath of 
the Grand Jury which requires secresy, 
and prohibits them from disclosing t^ 
Counsels of the Crown, or their own 
Counsels, on the different bills or pre- 
sentments that may come before them; 
they would betray the secrets of the 
Crown, if they were to disclose the evi- 
dence . in support of any criminal charge, 
without the positive consent of the Crown 
^ sanction of the Court; the principal 
reason for prohibiting the disclosure ot‘ 
Asiatic Journ.-^^o, 81. 


such evidence, was to prevent its being 
ctmnteracted by peij[ury or subomotfon of 
pajury on the part ‘ of ^e persons to be 
tri^ ; and therefore it is, that the Crown 
may waive its privilege, and that the 
Court may authorize the (hsclosure, where 
the purposes of public justice may there- 
by be obtained. Such, for instance, as the 
conviction of a perjured witness, or the 
conviction of one whom any of ibe Grand 
Jury might happen to hear giving evi- 
dence before the Court different from 
that which he had previously given in the 
Grand Jury room, as happened in a case 
at tlie Assizes of York some years ago, 
when a peijured witness was convicted 
upon the evidence given by the Grand 
Jury, and in other cases of the like kind; 
and the Chief Justice recommended to 
them, that if any doubt or difficulty should 
occur to them in the Grand Jury room, 
as to the validity of any indictment pre- 
sented to them by the Clerk of the Crown, 
or as to the applicability of the evidence 
to support it, either as to the nature of 
the crime itself, or as to who were the 
legal owners of the property alleged to 
have been stolen, that the Grand Ju^ 
should always suggest those difficulties or 
doubts to the Court, who they might de- 
pend on.it would always pay due attentton 
to their representation, and would, if ne- 
cessary, direct the proper officer to pre- 
pare and prefer a new bill, better adapted 
to the truth of the case; and that the 
Grand Jury should not themselves under- 
take to draw or alter indictments in the 
Grand Jury room, as it required much 
technical skill and experience to frame 
such indictments ; and an alteration with, 
out due consideration and legal advice, 
might, contrary to the intention and wish 
of the Grand Jury, throw considerable 
embarrassments in the way of public pro- 
secutions, or perhaps entirely defeat thom^ 
The Chief Justice then recommended the 
Grand Jury to retire, and proceed to dis- 
charge their important function, which he 
was persuaded, from long experience, 
they would exercise with ffie same im- 
partiality, vigilance, attention, and discri- 
mination, which had characterized the 
Grand Juries of Madras on all fir- 
mer occasions, in the execution of their 
duty. 

The Court has since been occupied in 
the trials, and several of the cases have 
been disposed of . — Madras Cour., Jan. 15. 

RATES or EXCHANGE, AND F&ICE OE 
company's paper, 

Feb, 27, 1822. 

On England. 

At 30 days sight. Is, 9d. per Madras rupee. 

— 90 days’ sight. Is. O^d. do. 

— 6 months’ sight, Is. lOrf. do. 
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On Bengal. 

At 30 days* sight 92 to 93 sicca rupees per 
100 Madras rupees. 

Company*s Paper. 

Remitfable 16per cent Prem. 

New Loan 10§. 

MABKIAGK. 

Jan. 19. At St. Mary’s church, Mr. Ro- 
bert Stephen Theobalds, to Miss Xsabeila 
Amelia Branson. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 3. At Tranquebar, Mr. Jans Due, 
aged 68 years and 7 months, a very respec- 
table and old inhabitant of that settlement. 

24. At Bangalore, in the 51st year of 
his age, the Reverend Father Donathus, a 
member of a noble family at Pondicherry, 
after a short illness. He was an excellent 
and {rtoiis minister of the Gospel, which he 
preached to all the natives both in the Fas- 
tem and Western Ranges of Mysore, and 
converted a number of souls to the Chris- 
tian faith ; his loss is not only sincerely 
regretted by his disconsolate relations, but 
also by all his congregations and friends. 

Feb. 8- After a short illness, the wife of 
Solomon NichoIU, Esq., sincerely regretted. 

25. Mrs. Margaret Hunt, after a pain- 
ful illness j sincerely regretted by her dis- 
consolate husband, relatives, and friends. 


BOMBAY. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb- 14. Mr. William Henry Wathen, 
to be Persian Translator of the Regula- 
tions of Government. 

Major Vans Kennedy, to be Mahratta 
and Guzerattee Translator of the Regula* 
ticms of Government. 

15. Mr. William Simson, to be Deputy- 
Secretary in the office of Country Corres- 
pondence. 

MrSCELLANEOUS. 

TESTIMONIAL OP KESPECT TO JOHN 
ELPBINSTONE, ESQ. 

We are happy in being allowed to give 
publicity to the following honourable tes- 
timony of the meritorious public services 
and upright conduct of the very worthy 
and most respectable gentleman, who lat . ly 
held the arduous and important situations 
of Chief of Surat and Chief Judge of the 
Court of Sudder Adawlut and Sudder 
Foujdarry Adawlut. 

“ To John Elphinstone, Esq, 

“ Sir : The duty of returning thanks for 
the favours of God is incumbent on man- 
kind, but more particularly is toat tribute 
due when the upright and Just adminis- 
tratXH*, or judge, is bestowed Wherefore 
at this time, you. Sir, who for a long 
period bare redded in India, and having 


formerly filled the impcHtant situation of 
a Member of the Government at Bombay, 
and lately the offices of Chief of Surat, 
and Chief Judge of the Sudder Adawlut, 
in the most impartial manner, rendering 
justice, and humanity and public protection 
to all, being about to depart, we, the inba^ 
bitants of Surat, of all classes, approach 
you, on the eve of your quitting this city 
for your native country, England, and beg 
leave to state, that in consequence of the 
honourable and upright conduct with wliich 
you have treated us, and for the equitable 
protection you have afforded us, we return 
our most grateful acknowledgments, with 
sincere hearts ; and our best wishes are 
offered, that you may enjoy long life and 
good fortune. We present this token of 
gratitude and respect, and subscribe it 
with prayers that God may bestow every 
ble^ing on your future undertakings with 
good health and prosperity ; and we hope 
you will be pleased to accept these expres- 
sions of our gratitude and good-will.*' — 

Dated 10th December 1821, and signed 
by two hundred and ninety-six natives. 

Mr. Elphinstone' s Answer, 

“ To Meer Sufdurjung Khan (son of 
the late Buxhee), and the other respectable 
Native Inhabitants of the City of Surat. 

** Gentlemen : On the evening preceding 
my departure from Surat for the Presi- 
dency, I received from the hands of the re- 
spectable members of your society, who 
were deputed to present it, the address 
with which you have honoured me ; and I 
then verbally expressed, which was all that 
the circumstances of the moment admitted, 
of, the satisfaction I experienced from so 
gratifying and so unlooked-for, a mark of 
your kindness. 

“ Allow me now to observe, that although 
it could not have been otlierwise than 
highly acceptable to me, to have received, 
at any time, from so large and respectable 
a body of the Inhabitants of Surat, so fa- 
vour^le a testimony of my public con- 
duct and character, the value of your 
dress is greatly enhanced from the period 
you have chosen for expressing ^i^he sentU 
ments conveyed in it. 

You will further permit me to add, that 
I should have but ill-fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of the Government, who, upon my 
retiring from Council, was pleased to no- 
minate me to the situations, which the in- 
different state of my health, after a long 
residence in this country, now compels me 
to vacate, had I not us^ every endeavour 
within my power, to discharge to the best 
of my ability the important duties belong- 
ing to them. 

In the high judicial situation in which 
I was placed, it has been my uniform and 
anxious desire, no le» than my duty, faith- 
fully and correctly to administer the law, 
and to dispense impaiffal justice to aM 
In my political capacity, it was equally in- 
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cumbent on me to be accesable to all, and 
to afiford, as much as possible, protection 
to ereiy one who stood in need of it. Ibat 
my endeavours, in both respects, should, in 
your estimation, have been attended with 
success, must always be matter of pleasing 
reftection to me. 

“ In returning you ray grateful acknow- 
ledgments for your good w'ishes, upon my 
approaching departure for England, let 
me assure you, that I shall never cease to 
feel a lively interest in the happiness and 
welfare of the respectable Native Inhabit 
tants of the city of Surat. 

“ I am, Gentlemen, 

“Your most obedient humble servant, 

J. Elphinstone.** 

“ Bombay, 29th Dec, 1821,” 

ARRIVAL OF THE HON. SIR A. BULLEB. 

On Monday afternoon, (llth Feb.) the 
ship Carron, from Calcutta, anchored in 
this harbour, having on board the Hon. 
Sir A. Buller, Puisne Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta, his lady and 
three children, passengers. Sir A. Buller 
landed the following morning between 
eight and nine o*clock, under the salute 
due to his rank, and proceeded to the Go- 
vernment House to breakfast. 

At twelve o’clock on Wednesday he 
took the oaths and his seat on the bench 
as Recorder of Bombay, tlie usual salute 
being fired on the occasion. After the 
Recorder had taken the oaths, the follow- 
ing gentlemen, appointed by the Governor 
in Council to be Aldermen of the Court 
to supply the late vacancies, were sworn 
in: Wm. Page Asliburner, Esq., Thomas 
Flower, Esq., Benjamin Philipps, Esq., 
and Robert Wallace, Esq. 

The Advocate General then rose and 
addressed the Mayor, Henry Meriton, 
Esq. nearly in the following terms : 

“ Mr. Mayor : The Bar and the gen- 
tlemen practitioners of this Court cannot 
suffer you to retire from the situation of 
Acting President, without publicly ex- 
pressing, tlirough me, their gratitude for 
your conduct towards them individually, 
and their sense of the ability, and, I will 
say empliatically, the acuteness, the im- 
partiality, and the integrity with which you 
have discharged the duties of tliat high 
situation.” 

Tlie Mayor answered w ith great feeling, 
in words, as far as our recollection senes 
us, as follows : 

“ Mr. Advocate General, and Gentlemen 
at the Bar ; Not expecting to be brought 
so particularly and so kindly Into notice, 
I am ill prepared to make such return as 
my feelings would dictate. 

“ You are Gentlemen, all aw^are, tliat 
accident placed me in tlie honourable 
situation I lia\’e so recently filled ; and 
if I have l>een successful in discliarging 


tlie duties I had to perform, it emanated 
chiefly from yourselves : for the plain and 
perspicuous manner in which tlie pleadings 
at the Bar have been conducted ; the ready 
and able communications from yourself. 
Sir, together with the able assistance of 
my colleagues on the Bench, left but little 
for me to perform. Nor can I take any 
merit in the execution of those duties en- 
trusted to my charge, except that of a 
caution not to go beyond my humble know- 
ledge of the subject, or in any way to wade 
out of my depth, but zealously and to the 
best of ray ability to discharge the trust 
reposed in me; and it is truly gratifying 
to find I have not been unsuccessful— a 
feeling which your kindness on ihe present 
occasion assures me of, and which will 
always be most gratefulljrremembered. 

“ There is another gratification I most 
sensibly feel^ when I reflect that I leave 
YOU in the hands of a gentleman, who will 
fill the Chair with so much more ability 
and satisfaction to you than I can po^bly 
have done.” 

We understand that Sir A. Buller and 
family will reside at the Government House 
for a few^ days, until the Court House is 
ready for their reception.-— Cour. 
Feb. 16. 

RAJAH OF SATTARAH. 

A letter from Sholapore, dated the 8t!i 
of January, mentions that “ Tlie Rajah 
of Sattarali, with about 10,000 followers, 
passed through about a fortnight before, 
on his route to Beejapore. Ills mother 
accompanied him, and was unwell ; it was 
report^ she had since died. The Rajah 
travels in some state, about fifty elephants, 
a corps of sepoys, and all the parapherna- 
lia of Oriental pomp.”— Rowifc. Cour. 

CURRE-ST VALUE OF GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 

Feb. 13, 1822. 

Last Remittablc Notes, by Rs.per too Sici:«» 
FarUer Oitto, — — J56 — — — do. 

New Loan Acknowledgments n7 — — do. 

COURSE or EXCHANGE. 

Feb, 13, 1822. 

6 Montlis* sight on London, po'R.I-— 10 

30 days Calcutta lllj lOOSic.Eup. 

30 do. Madras ....lOgi lOOMadrasR. 

8 do. Surat lOlJ lOO SuratR. 

8 do. Poonah 104* lOOPoonahR. 

8 do.Alnned.AutneclI8 lOOAhmcdR. 

8 do Sicca.. 96 100 Ahmed R. 

8 do. Brodera 93 lOOKairasyR. 

Price of Dollars 926* per 100. 

DK-CTII. 

Dec. 6. At Sherauz, Dr. John Taylor, 
of the Jledical Establishment of lhi« 
presidency. 
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Asiatic IitteHigence.- 

PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

* 

We hare rec^ved the first nuai|)er of 
ti» Gc» Gazette, established at tliat city 
by order of tlie Provisional Government, 
publish^ on the 22d Dec. 1821, and to be 
continued weekly. It details the move- 
ments of the military which immediately 
preceded the late change of the Provisional 
Government. 

Two battalions of infantry, four and six, 
uni^r tlie command of Brigadier Antonio 
Joze de Mello. Soto Maior Teles, in com-' 
XBunication with a battalion of artillery, 
proceeded on the night of the 2d Decern- 
ber to Pangim. On their arrival at Pan- 
gim they found the battalion of artillery 
already there, together with the drst bat- 
talion of infantry. Three of the members 
-of the first Provisional Government were 
then arrested in their housA : Marshal 
Joaquin Manuel Correa de Silva e Gama, 
Military Secretary; Mauuel Duarte Leitao, 
Civil Secretary ; and Marshall Manoel 
Godinbo de Mira, Commander in Chief 
of the Forces. 

Two other members of the Government, 
the Counsellor Manuel Joze Gomes Lou. 
reiro, and the Chief Judge Gonsalo de 
Ma^lboens Tezeira Pinto, were not ar- 
rested. 

The troops then quietly waited for day* 
light, when a deputation of the officers, 
beaded by the Brigadier Mello, waited on 
H. £. D. Manoel de Camara, who had 
lately arrived from Rio de Janeiro, ap- 
pointed Governor and Captain General of 
India by the King, and required of him 
that there should be a Provisional Junta 
of Government, who should be elected and 
should govern according to the spirit of the 
Portuguese Constitution, to which all had 
sworn. The same demand was made by 
the Council of the Province of Salsette. 

All the Ecclesiastical, Civil, andMilitary 
Authorities, the Councils of the provi nces of 
Salsette and Bardez, and the Deputies from 
the corps of the army, having assembled 
before the Palace of Government, declared 
the Provisional Government elected on the 
16th September to be extinct, and elected 
the present members to be a Provisional 
Governmentuntil the decision of the Cortes. 

Rumours having been spread that 
the Provisional Government was ille- 
gal and intrusive, the Junta ordered a 
detachment of tr(k>ps to encamp in Gaspar 
Dias, to maintain public tranquillity; and 
directed the same Congress which had on 
the 3d elected the Government, to meet 
again on the 8th. The Congress met and 
re-elected, or rather confirmed the Provi- 
sional Govemmwit. 

The following is a close translation of 
the IVoclamatioD subsequently issued by 
the Government : 

“ Citizens of the Province of G(^ !— At 
length you have elected by your D^uties, 
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in full Congress and in fiill liberty, the 
present Members of your Government. 
You saw the repugnance with which they 
sacrificed themselvesto this difficult charge : 
you prevailed over them by your obstinate 
blit honourable confidence. You have 
entered into convention with them in 
electing them, and they with you, yield- 
ing to your wish • sealing this convention 
with a solemn oath, that your mutual obli- 
gations shall be imprescriptible, and that 
the sacred Portuguese Consdtution shall 
be the star which is to guide both parties ; 
such it ought to be, for we are all Portu* 
guese. In the eye of the law we shall all 
lie equal : only virtues and talents shall 
distinguish us. Subjects from whom the 
country receives the same services, ought 
and must have the same means of rendering 
them. 

“ Religion commands us, policy advises 
us, sociableness seduces us, that so fortu- 
nate an epoch shall be one for reconciling 
discordant minds. And what disagreement 
can arise amongst individuals reciprocally 
bound by so liberal a constitution ? Speak, 
write, on all, in conformity with its spirit; 
shew, in writing to your Government, the 
errors in which you see tliem slip ; they 
themselves shall correct them, or will con- 
voke an assembly chosen by you, to be 
enlightened and cetermined by it. The 
present Members of the Government, 
faithful to their principles, are ready to 
leave, without any occasion for arms or 
tumult, this post, with the same goed faith 
with which they accepted it, as soon as, at 
your request, con yoking an assembly elected 
by you, you shall legally express that the 
public good so requires Unhappy is that 
Government, which, in defiance of the 
general wish, endeavours to maintain itself 
by force of arms, and by means of dissen- 
tions and internal wars! 

“ The existing laws, which are opposed 
to the basis of the constitution we have 
sworn to, are abolished ; the rest shall be 
religiously observed. TTie religion of our 
fathers, and the peaceful enjoyment to 
every one of his rights, shall be maintained ; 
all the public situations and offices shall be 
respect^ in the free exercise of die autho- 
rity which is placed in their hands. Every 
measure or legislative disposition over 
diesc or other objects, although it were 
merely provisional, would be an individual 
act, and characteristic of the most perfect 
and complete sovereignty, and on this 
account, superiority to the authority of ^e 
Government and the rights of a- Provincial 
Congress, In constitutional monarchies, 
the sovereign power, whence the le^»la- 
tive is derived, is necessarily indivisible, 
and can only reade in the collective body 
of the representatives of the nation, legally 
assembled in Cortes, or national assemblies. 
We will respect, then, the existing legisla- 
tion, which we swear to preserve and keep. 
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until we receive from the wisdom of the 
Cortffi the new National Code. 

« A statement of the public revenue 
will be laid before you monthly ; by it you 
will see what the Government has at their 
disp<Kal towards your salaries, which they 
would, with the greatest pleasure, pay up 
equally to all, and henceforward on the 
samefootingas those of Portugal (although 
you engaged not with this interested mo 
tive in the sacred constitutional cause, but 
with the sole one of being citizens of a 
free natiim) ; but at present the revenues 
of this province are not sufiBcient : the 
mother country will send the requisite sup- 
plies. They will use all economy compa- 
tible with the general good. Tlie objects 
of the greatest consideration shall be sub- 
mitted to the Cortes, for which the Depu- 
ties of this Province will be chosen, and 
will depart immediately. 

“ Obsen-e the strictest discipline, civil 
and military. Tranquillize yourselves. 
'Die Government which you have esta- 
blished, regarding all you require, will 
labour continually to give you the greatest 
quantity of happiness whicli it is in their 
power to give, and will never promise to per- 
form thingsout of theirpower. May itplease 
God that these kinds of care may kindle in 
them some sparks of the heroic and vir- 
tuous administration of the Castros, Albu- 
querques, and Pachecos, which in these 
parts of India exalted the glory of the 
Portuguese name, and have made it re- 
spectable to the most remote ages. 

** In fine, your Government rely that 
you, the country, and the world, will do 
them justice. 

« Long live our sacred religion ! long 
live the Portuguese nation ! long live our 
Cortes 1 long live our very beloved King 
and Ia>rd Don John the Vlth. 

“ D. Mangel da Cahara, Presi- 
dent of the Provincial Gov. 

“ pR. Faulo, Archbishop of Cranga- 
nore. 

“ Antonio Jose de Mello, Soto 
Maior Telles. 

“ Joco Carlos Leau 
“ Dr. Antonio Jose de Lima 
Leitac. 

** Palace of the Government, Dec. 14, 
1821.*’ 

[JBcm. Cour, 

CEYLON. 

PROCLAMATION. 

In the name His George the 

Fourth, of the United Kingdom cf Great 
Sritnm and Ireland, King, D fender (f 
the Faith. 

We, tlie Hon. Major-Genra-al Sr Ed- 
ward Barnes, Knight, eommander of the 
most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, 
Lieutenant Governor and Commander-In- 
Chief in and over the British settlements 


^-Ceyloiu — Penang. 

and territories in the Island of Ceylon^ 
with the dependencies thereof, do hereby 
proclaim, in order that no one may pre- 
tend Ignorance of the law, that any per- 
son, whether being the parent oi any other, 
who shall 'kill any child, of whatever age, 
within the Kandyan Provinces, shall and 
will be equally punished with death as for 
the murder of a grown-up person ; and no 
plea will be admitted in extenuation of any 
barbarous usage or custom of this descrip- 
tion having prevailed, the same being 
wholly contrary to the ancient laws of the 
kingdom of Kandy. 

Given at Colombo, in the said Island of 
Ceylon, the twenty -fifth day of September, 
ill the year of our Xjord one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-one. 

By the Lieutenant Governor’s command. 

(Signed) Geo. Lusignan, Sec. 

Kand. Provinces. 

God Save the King. 

PENANG. 

The following extracts of a letter re- 
ceived from a gentleman who accompanied 
Mr. Crawfurd’s Mission, have been kind- 
ly handed to us for publication. 

Penang, Dec. II, 1821.— I open this to 
say, 100 sepoys have just been sent from 
hence to Quedah, in the dominions of the 
King of Siam, on account of some aggres- 
sion 00 the part of the latter. Rice here is 
very scarce : there is in short almost a fa- 
mine, so great is the scarcity. The oc- 
casion of the war with Siam appears to have 
been this : the King of Siam having sent 
some troops against the Vice King of Que- 
dah, he fied and sought protection at Pe- 
nang, which the Governor afforded him, 
and seized a Siamese ship wliicb left Cal- 
cutta a little before us, and arrived here 
ten days ago, and immediately sent lOO 
sipahees, under Lieut. Cooke, to take the 
p^ of the self-exiled chieftain. Mr. 
Crawfurd is using his utmost endeavours 
to procure the li^ieration of the ship, and 
to procure an amicable settlement of the 
differences. 

Dec. 12. — All the truth is out about the 
i^amese war now. The King of Quedali 
came over here for protection ; he gained 
it ; a hundred sipahees were sent to guard 
him. He had a skirmish with the ^mese, 
beat them, returned them their arms, sent 
them home, and told them never more to 
think of giving him any trouble ; and the 
^ip is detained here for the purpose of 
piloting us, at the request of tlie captain, 
whom I have seen at Mr. Crawfurd’s 
house in Calcutta. 

Dec. 25.— This is Christmas day, and I 
open this once more to tell you of an ad- 
venture that occurred early this morning. 
"We had retired to our “ downy couches,” 
and were just “ fast locked in the arms of 
Morpheus,” when a “ Hermes’* came with 
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news to the GovefDOTftom the god war. 
Tliis was no other than a messenger from 
one of the Coinpany*s cruizers outside of 
harbour, announcing that a Malay 
fleet of 100 sail of prows and upwards 
was in sight, and appeared to be bearing 
down on the island. You may judge that 
was bustle and confusion; the alarm 
bell was rung ; fires were lighted on the 
lull ; the houses illuminated ; the soldiers 
called out ; and orders sent to the ships in 
the harbour to load and double shot their 
guns. In this state we have been all day, 
and now, at eight at night, tlie prows are 
still in sight. I know not how it will end, 
bnt 1 will keep this open and write you. 
By the bye, I must send this from Singa> 
pore, as no ship is likely to sail soon from 
hence. 

Dec* 28.— An opportunity offers quite 
unetpectedly of sen^ng this to Calcutta, 
and of course 1 embrace it. The island 
is now again quite tranquil, the prows 
having left it, and I expect we shall leave 
it on the 2d or 3d of January 1822. I 
write tills from Quedah, where we have a 
tent, and are engaged in a tiger hunt.— 
Hurkaru* 


MALACCA. 

EKLEASE or SLAVES. 

To the Editor of the Penang Gazette. 

** The effect of custom on the human 
nnbd is truly astonishing. Things which 
at first make us shudder with horror, or 
redden with shame, by custom and in> 
terest become first bearable, then expe- 
^ent, and finally indispensable. Such, 
in my humble opinion, is the case with the 
detestable trafiSc in human flesh, blood, 
and bones, commonly softened down by 
the gentler (but still revolting) epithet of 

the slave trade ” Happily for the colo- 
ny of Malacca, this detestable traffic is 
declining, and its requiem will, 1 trust, 
ere another ^neiation roll away, be most 
gratefully chaunted. The importation of 
slaves was always prohibited since I have 
been in Malacca, and sin(% the close of 
1819, there have been none born slaves in 
the colony. This is truly a delightful con- 
sideration. Tiie moment they are bom, 
they are free ! This is, indeed, the na- 
ture right of every human being, but it 
is now recognized as such by law ; and 
though there may be instances in which 
interested individuals will clandestinely 
violate tliis as well as any other law, yet it 
cannot be often done with impunity, lliere 
is, however, still something more ’to be 
done ; and it is {deasing to see individuals, 
both in and out of the colony, setting free 
some of those to whom the emanciptation 
did not extend: I mean those who were 
a^ually slaves in the close of 1819. It is 
d^iral)le to give all due publicity^ of such 
acts of I)enevolence, in order to induce 


other persons to go and do likewise 
For this purpose I have much pleasure in 
communicating to you the following par- 
ticulars for general information. 

** In the course of last week Isaac 
Zecbarias, an Armenian merchant of 
Madras, who has for many years^traded to 
Manilla, on bis way to the latter place, 
seeing some slaves put up here to be sold 
by public auction, was so moved with the 
sight, that he purchased eleven of tliera 
(whether more were put up I know not), 
and gave them all instantly their liberty ; 
and, as I have undei'stood, made, or is to 
make, some provision for those of them 
that are growing old and infirm. Tlie 
importance of giving an education to tlie 
youngest ones was suggested to Mr. 
Zecharias, and he has pa^y promised to 
do so at a future time. But no delay should 
have taken place ; they should have been 
at once placed at school : it would have 
rendered the work more complete, and iii 
every respect more worthy of its benevo- 
lent author. I sincerely hope tliat Mr. 
Z.*s life may be spared, to render this 
additional service to them. In so far, 
however, he is entitled to the cordial thanks 
of the Christian public, and of all lovers 
of humanity ; and some token of public 
approbation and respect should, in my 
humble view of the case, be paid to such 
worthy individuals, in order to encourage 
them, and to induce otliers to follow their 
example. 

‘‘ In connection with the topic of this 
paper, are tlie following anecdotes and 
reflections relative to the manner in 
which slaves are seized and dragged away 
from their country ; and which were 
penned about two years ago, under pecu- 
liar sensations of mind. I hope you and 
your readers will excuse the style of Ian. 
guage in which I offer them to you ; you 
may rely on the authenticity of them. 

“ A short time ago I asked a slave 
woman, now' (1819) alive in Malacca, 
about her country, and the manner in which 
she w as taken away from it. Slie said, * I 
was married, and had tliree children in my 
country. As I, with my eldest children, 
and twenty-one otlier persons, w’ere reap ♦ 
ing a paddy field near the sea, w’e were 
surprised by a number of persons who 
rushed upon us from their boats, and 
seized and bound all they could. W ith 
parangs (a sort of hatchet) they killed 
.several of the men, who either wished to 
resist, or were attempting to escape. I 
and my two children were taken and bound 
fast, and wc were all gagged, by a kind of 
belt, firmly f^tened from the top of the 
head down under the chin, so tliat W’c 
could neither cry nor speak ; after w'hich 
we were dragged to the boat, and carried 
away we know not whither.* I then 
ask^ her whether there was no police on 
the coast of her country to_ prevent such 
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atrocities. She answned to this effect: 

* The persons who come and steal away 
people, come prof^sedly with the view cS 
trading ; when they happen to steal chiU 
dren and others at a little distance from 
the coast, having gagged them, they fasten 
up their feet and legs to the l)ody, put 
them into a bag, and carry them between 
two men, the bag being suspended to a 
Jong elastic pole placed ontlie men*s should 
ders. If any one meet them, and inquire 
what they have got, they answer, “ a babbe,** 
i.e. pig ! and are suffered to pass.** I 
then asked her whether she ever thought of 
her country, husband, and child at home? 
Her eyes filled with tears : she looked up 
to the clouds, sighed deeply, and said no~ 
thing. But what language could be so 
impressive, or so loud in the ears of huma> 
nity, as these tears, looks, and sighs ! I 
pointed her to the God who reigns above 
the clouds, the universal Father . told her 
of Jesus, who descended from Heaven to 
redeem sinful men; advised her to be 
obedient to her master and mistress, and 
faithful to whatever trust they reposed in 
her. I then returned home, looked round 
on my own four little babes, and said in 
my heart, * Ah ! my dear lambs, shall it 
ever 'be your lot to be thus tom, with a 
rapacious and cruel band, from your fa* 
tber*s home, tied and bound, carried to 
some distant shore, and there sold like 
horses and o^en ? Heaven avert it ! Yet 
what are you better than this poor woman 
and her children, whose story i have been 
hearing?* The very thought tore ray 
heart with anguisli, and made me feel 
grateful to God for the wise regulations 
under which we live, and the protection 
which the laws afford to jjersons and pro- 
perty. Another woman told me as fol- 
lows : * I was married in Borneo ; the 
Kajah of Banjer Masain, having obtained 
tlie victory in battle over our Rajah, ray 
husband and myself were taken prisoners, 
and sent to work as slaves in the fields, 
along with multitudes of others. Some 
time after I was forced away from my hus- 
band, and sent along with eleven others 
to Malacca, as a present to a £uropean 
merchant. From my husband and rela- 
tives I have never since heard, though it is 
now sixteen years.’ Here the poor old 
worn-out creature lifted up her eyes and 
hands to Heaven, and floods of tears 
rushed down her cheeks. 

“ A slave man of tw'enty - three years of age 
told me that he was clandestinely import- 
^ since the law prohibiting ire^ impor- 
tation of slaves was passed, in the follow- 
ing manner : * I am originally of the 
Macassar nation ; 1 was in a trading prow 
at Rhio. Walking on the beach one even- 
ing, I was overtaken by two Malays, who 
invited me on board their prow to eat be- 
tel* Not suspecting any thing, I went. 
Having eaten and amused myself till late. 
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they gave me something to drink, whidi 
made me very sleepy : I fell asleep ; but 
alas ! on waking, found myself in a strange 
vessel ; saw beams and boards above my 
head, and when I wished to rise, found 
my feet fastened together with iron cords. 
I perceived, from the speech of some per- 
sons above my head, that they were not 
Malays ; and after three days and nights, 
a man with a white face, and a native man, 
with long ear-rings, at night opened a 
hole above, and having fixed a ladda*, 
came down with a candle ; they felt my 
hands and sides, and inspected the soles of 
my feet, and looked me often in the face. 
During the night I was taken into a small 
prow, and carried up a river to the coun- 
try ; from which, after two mqnths, I was 
brought down to town, and told I was now 
a slave. At night, I was for several 
months fastened by an iron cord and locked 
to a large block of wood, until my master 
began to think the danger of running away 
was over. In this condition I remained 
for eight years. Thank God and the Go- 
vernor, I have now, since tlie law about 
slave-dealers, got my liberty.* Another 
instance occurred also within my own 
knowledge. A Siamese, who had been 
taken in war by the Malays, was carried 
to Perah, and there sold for two bags of 
rice ! (commonly not worth more than 
four dollars). His master clandestinely 
imported him into the colony, and kept 
him w'orking on his farm for nearly eight 
years, and most likely would have done so 
for life, had not a person lately dared to 
be the slave’s friend, and procured his re- 
lease, in consequence of the law relative 
to slave-dealers. 

The present is a happy age ; most civi- 
lized nations in the west and in their eastern 
possessions begin to cherish the noble idea 
of putting a stop to this vilest of all abomi- 
nations that ever stained the name of com- 
merce, Imeanthebarter,orsaleof flesh and 
blood. It is a most happy circumstance for 
these countries, that the Dutch Government 
have agreed to the treaty for the abolition of 
the Slave Trade. It is to be hoped they will 
take all prudent means to effect so de- 
sirable an object. It cannot, indeed, be 
done in a day, but attempts may be made, 
and there is no doubt of final success. I 
now conclude, hoping and praying that 
slavery, in all its forms, may speedily ter- 
minate. In the mean time, education 
should be given to this class of the com- 
munity ; they should not, in any part of 
the world, be denied lawful marriage, and 
thus laid under a sort of necessity to live 
in fornication. Religion should Iw taught 
them ; they should be considered and 
treated as human beings. 

“ I am, Mr. Editor, 

Malacca^ Sejit. l^'2^ . “A Father.** 

“ P. S. It will afibrd me the highest plea- 
sure, at any future time, to give you wly 
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iioti<^ of any other amilar instance ^ hu- 
manity, of dio liberation of slaves, or of 
asxj attempt to educate and improve them 
in morals, which may occur within the 
sphere of my observation.** 


SINGAPORE. 

Having just rwieived a very valuable 
communication on the condition and pros- 
pects of our infant settlement of Singapore, 

commit it to the press without other 
comment than an assurance that it is from 
a most respectable quarter, and that we 
have reason to think our readers may de- 
pend on the correctness of all that is ad- 
vanced in \t.—Jokn Bull. 

Extract of a Letter dated on board the ship 
— , Singapore Roads, 1st Nov. 1821. 

“ Having stopped and obtained here 
as much freight as we had room for, 
our consequent detention has been suffi- 
cient to enable me fully to gratify the 
curiosity I had to see this infant and much 
talked of settlement, and transmit you a 
faithful account of it. Greatly as my ex- 
pectations were raised by all I have beard 
in its praise, I cannot say they have been 
attended with disappointment, as too fre- 
quently happens in such cases ; on tlie 
contrary, I think that its central and 
sheltered situation in the heart of the 
eastern countries and islands, where it is 
not inaptly called by the natives the navel 
thereof, and in a Strait through which 
vessels to and from various parts are con- 
stantly passing, and cannot pass without 
going close to it, the facility with which 
goods can at all times be shipped or landed, 
the goodness of the water and soil, the 
abundance of wood, and the extreme sa- 
lubrity of the climate, besides other na- 
tural advantages, as well as many resources 
and capabilities, all conspire to render its 
selection, for the purpose for which it is 
intended, a most eligible one. 

“ My astonishment on finding so large 
a population of Chinese, Bu^s, M.ilays, 
&c. comfortably settled and industriously 
enq>loyed on an island that, for ages past, 
has been covered with impenetrable forests, 
and known only by name to European 
navigators, was much increased on my 
being assured that this sudden conversion 
of woods and solitude into a cleared and 
inhabited country, a thriving and busy 
port, had been the work of only a few 
months after the judicious occupation of 
it, by its enterprizing and intelligent 
founder, who was deputed to carry into 
effect the wise and enli^itened views of a 
superior authority, by fixing that foun- 
dation of Eastern commerce and civiliza- 
tion for which Singapore is so well cal- 
culated ; the great uncertainty of its re- 
tention by the British which subsequently 
prevailed having checked all further ad- 
vancement. The late favourable Report, 


howev^, of ffie Select Committee of the 
Lords, on the opinion of the FmieigQ Trade 
of Great Britain, in as far as relates to 
Singapore, seems to have inspired such a 
confidence on the part of the European 
and some of the more opulent Chinese 
merchants, of an ultimate, if not speedy, 
confirmation of the port, as to induce 
them to commence the erection of p^- 
manent and substantial houses and go- 
downs. The less adventurous Armenian, 
Arab, Chuliab, and other traders, will no 
doubt soon follow the example ; and as 
the soil, shores, and forests of Singapore 
furnish an inexhaustible quantity of bricks, 
tiles, slate, stones,, lime and timber, of an 
excellent quality, we may soon look for a 
well-built town, with numerous and con- 
venient wharfs along the banks of the 
river, or rather inlet of the sea, contiguous 
to which the principal mercantile part of 
it is marked out, and already partly occu- 
pied with the warehouses of some of the 
individuals to whom portions have been 
allotted. This inlet penetrates far into 
the interior, in a winding course ; is about 
three hundred feet wide towards its mouth, 
has regular tides, which rise twelve feet 
at the springs, and is capable of admitting 
vessels of at least two hundred anrf fifty 
tons, 1 myself having just witnessed the 
dropping out of it of an Arab ship of 
that burthen. 

Between the inlet and a parallel rivulet 
on the right as you land, and at the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile, there is a 
nearly square plain (the greater part of 
which is appropriated for a cantonment), 
faced with a high sandy beach, free from 
surf, and terminated on the inner side by 
a steep hill, of a sufficient elevation to 
possess a beautiful and commanding view 
of the surrounding country and the straits, 
and which has been cleared preparatory to 
the erection of a Residency House on it. 
On the further side of the inlet is, on one 
hand, a regularly built Chinej^ town ; 
and on the other, beyond the rivulet, is 
an extensive plain, in front of which the 
sandy beacb before-mentioned stretches in- 
to an inner bay, and whence another inlet 
resembling a river encompasses it behind. 
The nearer part of this plain is marked 
out for a European town, and intersected 
by roads at right angles to each other. 
That more remote is partly occupied by 
the Bugis and Malays, &c. ; and it is 
there the Sultan resides. 

“ The intericH* of the island, which, from 
a late general survey by the Resident, is 
found to be several times larger tiian was 
supposed or is laid down in the charts, 
consists of an undulating mixture of hills 
and dales, which when cleared and diver- 
sified with various growths, will render it 
both interesting and valuable. Plantations 
of gambler, pepper and spices are already 
making their appearance in many parts oS 
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it ; cultiyation is also beg^ning to take 
place in some of the neighbouring islands, 
and these, as well as Singapore itself, 
which, sincd the latter, was the seat of the 
antient empire of Johor, have for cen- 
turies remained in a pristine state of na- 
ture, and served but to harbour pirates, 
may in time be expected to be occupied by 
a population of industrious and civilized 
inhabitants. It is in contemplation to effect 
an overland communication between Sin- 
gapore and the interior of some of those 
Malay States on the east side of the Pe- 
ninsula, whose ports are shut up from aH 
communication during the violence of the 
N.E. monsoon. 

“ In reply to any objection that has been 
or may be started to the retention of Sin- 
gapore by the British, in regard to eitlier 
our claim or its own situation, I can safely 
say, from the best information on the sub- 
ject, derived from those who are the most 
competent judges, that there is not only no 
other spot so happily situated, and at the 
same time combining so many important 
advantages, but none to which we could 
possibly establish a greater, or the Dutch 
3 less right. When it is recollected how 
many new settlements to the eastward have 
been abandoned, from unhealthiness alone, 
the almost total exemption of Ae inha- 
b.itants of Singapore from sickness of any 
kind, and their having escaped with a few 
exceptions from the cholera, whilst that 
scourge of the human race was making 
great ravages in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, viz, at Malacca on one hand, and at 
Lingen on the other, must be acknow- 
ledged to be quite^ unprecedented, and 
sufficient of itself to stamp the value of 
this favoured spot. AH the Authorities in 
England seem now fully convinced of the 
policy and expediency of our maintenance 
of <auch a port as Singapore, as well as all 
the^ ^vantages to be derived therefrom to 
Briti^ commerce, and the civilization of 
the numerous races of tlie Indian Isles ; 
and as the only obstacle that can now exist 
to a conformation of tbe settlement, is the 
impudent and unsubstantial claim r^ed up 
by a jealous, arrogant, and ungrateful ally, 
our ministers at home will be guilty of the 
greatest imbecility as well as culpable in- 
Mtention to the interests of their country, 
if> after the generous restoration of Java 
and its dependencies, the liberal exchange 
of Banca for Cochin, and our remaining 
unpaid for all the public buildings, stores, 
&c. deliva-ed over with them and the 
Moluccas, to the amount of nearly a mil- 
lion sterling, they ^ould be ample and 
easy enmigh to yield to the artful endea- 
vours and persevM-ing efforts of the crafty 
and more skilful politicians of Holland, 
who are striving to ^ect our total exclu- 
si<m ftmiL toe Eastern Archipelago, be- 
eaase they wrfl know a British Setdement, 

far. danced into it as Singapore is, 
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would serve as an effectual check to the 
revival .of that pernicious system of mo- 
nopoly and oppression, which the freedom 
and liberal treatment so lately experienced 
by the inhabitants of Java and its de- 
pendencies, as well as the Moluccas, under 
the mild and fostering rule of the English, 
lias rendered so irksome to them, that the 
permanency of an asylum under the Bri- 
tish dag, such as* Singapore would afford, 
is all tliat is required to make thousands 
cast off and fly from the galling yoke, 
Malacca is already almost totally deserted, 
and exhibits a striking contrast to Singa- 
pore, whither the best part of its inha- 
bitants have removed, notwithstanding the 
prohibitory export capitation tax levied on 
their emigration, , 

“ In a pitiful effusion I lately saw in 
one of the Calcutta Papers, dictated no 
doubt by jealousy and spite, and emanating 
most likely from Batavia, it is elegantly 
observed, that Singapore is no more to be 
compared to that long established em- 
porium of eastern commerce than a far- 
thing rushlight to tlie sun. It would be 
indeed surprising to see an equally great 
commercial city starting at once into exis- 
tence, as if by the power of magic, on the 
wild shore of a desolate isle. If, however, 
Singapore is maintained by us as a free- 
port, and opened as a depot out of the 
limits of the Chinese empire, to which 
teas for the supply of the continent and 
other China goods can be brought at a 
cheap rate in Chinese junks, and tbe pro- 
duce of the Ea««tern Islands also collected, 
to give in exchange for the manufactures - 
brought out by the British trader, tbe 
time is not perhaps far distant when the 
bright spark which has been kindled, and 
which our worthy allies are striving to 
extinguish, will be fanned into a blaze 
that will illume and gladden the occult 
lands of tlie East, and shed an additional 
lustre on the generous nation that is the 
cause of extending the benefit ef freedom, 
commerce, and civilization. 

“ In a paper, dated the 29lh April last, 
on the extension of free commerce in the 
Indian Ocean, and. opening of the China 
trade, written exclusively for Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger, the copious author, whose nine 
hundred and fortieth production the num- 
ber shows it to be, has fallen into sudi 
gross mistakes and palpable errors, by 
stating that from the immense population 
of the Indian Islands, handwork is cheaper 
than even the machineiy work of Europe; 
that the inhabitants (who are chiefly Ma- 
homedans) are alf Pagans, that they use no 
iron dr'^i^llena, no printed goods, no glass, 
no hardware, &c., that those countries (inr 
eluding, no doubt, Siam as well as Java) 
grow no sugar beyond their own consump- 
tion, and other absurdities, evince such 
ignt«ance of tbe subject on which this 
venal writer has been induced to exercise 
Vof., ^ S 
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his pen, as to entitle him to no further 
or particular notice. I shall conclude my 
remarks with observing, that the roads of 
Sngapore contsun at present fourteen 
square-rigged vessels, besides many Bugis 
and other native prows, and that they are 
expected to be soon crowded with Siamese 
and Chinese junks. 

BiaTHS. 

Oct- 19. The Lady of Lieut. C. E. 
Davis, Cantonment Adjutant. 


Oct. 25. The Lady of Claude Queiros, 
Esq., of a daughter. 


SUMATRA. 

DEAIHS. 

Jan. 4. At Bencoolen, Marsden, only 
remaining son of Sir T. Stamford Baffles, 
Lieut. Governor of that Settlement. 

14. At Bencoolen, Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of Sir T. S. Raffles. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


* MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 31. Hr. G. E. Russell, to be Se- 
cond Member of the Board of Revenue. 

Mr. JE. R. M‘Donnell, to be Third 
Member of ditto. 

Feb. 7. The Hon. M. T. Harris, Prin- 
cipal Collector and Magistrate of Canara. 

Mr. James Vauglian, Principal Collec- 
tor and Magistrate of Malabar. 

Mr E. H. Woodcock, Sub-Collector 
and Assistant to the Magistrate of Madura. 

Mr. John Vaughan, Sub-Collector and 
Assistant to the Magistrate of Canara. 

Mr. James A. Dalzell, Sub-Coliector 
and Assistant to the Magistrate of Bellary. 

Mr. N. W. Kindersley, Head Assis- 
tant to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Nellore. 

Mr. Henry Vibart, Register to the Zil- 
la Court of ^em. 

Mr. E. R. Sullivan. Assistant to the 
Chief Secretary to the Government. 


MILITARV APrOINT.MENTS 

Jan. 25. M.ijor General R. Sewell to 
command the Troops in the Centre 
Division. 

Major General Ross Lang to command 
the Troops in the Ceded Districts. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 18. Mrs. Leggatt, wife of Mr. 
Conductor Leggatt, attached to the Adju- 
tant General’s Office, of a daughter. 

23. At Hingolee, the lady of Captain 
Frederick Patterson, of the Aurungabad 
division, of a still-bom male child. 

28. At Mangalore, the lady of J. Hazle- 
Wood, Esq. of a son. 

Feb: 4. At Kulladgee, the lady of Lieut, 
and Quart. Mast. W. C. Brunton, 2d 
regt. Light Cavalry, of a son. 

9. At Belgaum, the lady of Lieut Kir- 
by, 2d bat. 4th regt. , of a son and heir. 

12. At the Presidency, the lady of J. 
Beaumont, Esq. of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

.Tan. 19. At the Black Town Chapel, 
by the Rev. C. Jeafferson, B. A., Mr. Ed- 
ward Jervis, to Miss Louisa Claridge. 

24. At the Black Town Chapel, by tlie 
Rev. Mr. Jeafferson, Mr. George Cort- 
nel, to Mi* Price. 

28. By the Rev. Mr. Wright, Mr. 
Bernard Paton, to Miss Matilda Denton. 

30. At the Black Town Chapel, by the 
Rev. Mr Jeafferson, Mr. Henry Hamil- 
ton, to Miss Ann Amelia Barlow. 

Feb. 1. At Trichinopoly, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Rev. Mr. H. C. Bankes, 
Mr. Daniel Isaac, of tlie Hon. Company’s 
Service in the Medical Establishment, to 
Miss Eliza O’Connor. 

14. At St. George’s Church, Madras, 
by the Venerable the Archdeacon, Henry 
Hodgson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, to Cecil Mary, youngest daughter 
of tile late Rev. TBomas Pemberton, of 
Trumpington, in the county of Cambridge. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 9. .'it Samulcottah, in the 28th 
year of his age, Lieut. Alex. Macdonald, 
1st bat. 21st regt. N. I., from an attack of 
the epidemic cholera. 

29. At Arcot, of the cholera morbus, 
in the 50th year of his age, W’m. Emmis, 
Arrack Godown Seijeant of that station, 

31. At Bangalore, Lieut. John Pott, 
H.M. 13th Light Dragoons, much and 
deservedly regretted by his brother Officers. 

Feb. 4. In consequence of a fall from 
his horse. Major M. J. Molloy, Military 
Secretary to his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, His remains were in- 
terred on the evening of the 5th in St. 
George’s burying-ground with military 
honours. I'he funeral was attended by 
H. E. Sir Alexander CampbeU, the Hon. 
the Imrd Chief Justice, and all the princi- 
pal character. Civil and Military, of this 
Settlement. It appears that the decei^ 
bad been taking his usual evening s ride, 
and that on his return home his horse 
started and threw him. ’The ablest m^ 
dtcal assistance was immediately resorted 
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to, but io vain, f<ur he survived the acci* 
dent only two hours. 

4. At Vepery, of the liver complaint, 
Catherine Eliza Caroline, eldest daughter 
of Capu Hatherly, 6th regt- N. i.,aged 
four y^rs and two months.' 

12. At Trichinopoly, Mr, Henry Lut- 
trell, merchant at ^at station. 

15. At Tranquebar, His Excellency the 
Hon. Peter Hermanson, Councillor of 
State, and Governor of his Danish Ma- 
jesty’s possessions in tlie East-Indies, 
aged 65 years. 

18. Catherine, the daughter of the Rev. 
C. Church, Chaplain on this Establish- 
ment, aged three years and five months. 


CEYLON. 

Civil. APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 9. Charles Edward Layard, Esq. 
to be Judge of the Provincial Court of 
Galle and Matura. 

\Villiam Henry Hooper, Esq. to be 
Judge of the Provincial Court of Colombo. 

Charles Scott, Esq. to be Collector of 
Revenue and Customs for the District of 
Jaffnapatam. 

James Agnew Farrell, Esq. to be Judge 
of the Provincial Court of Jaffnapatam. 

John WallbeolF, Esq. to be Superinten- 
dent of Cinnamon Plantations in the room 


of James Maitland, Esq., proceeding to 
England on leave of absence. 

18. William Gisborne, Esq. to be Col- 
lector of Revenue and Customs for the 
District of Tangallee. 

George Tumour, Esq. to be Collector 
of Revenue and Customs for the District 
of Caltura. 

31. Ihomas Ralph Backhouse, Esq. to 
he Collector of Revenue and Customs for 
the District of Chilow and Putlum, and 
Judge or the Provincial Court of Cal- 
penteen. 

Henry Pennell, Esq. to be Judge of the 
Provincial Couit of Trincomalee. 

Philip Anstruther, Esq. to be Agent of 
Government in the Kandyan Province of 
the Seven Kories. 


PENANGSINGAPORE. 

In consequence of recent events at Que- 
da, troops are about to be sent immediately 
from Calcutta to Penang and Singapore, 
as appears by the following Extract from 
the Calcutta Government Gazette : 

“ The ships Earl Kelly, Argyle, He- 
roine, Fergusson and Exmoutb, have been 
taken up by Government for the convey- 
ance of troops to Penang and Singapore. 
Lieutenant Colonel O’Halloran, C. B., 
proceeds with them in command.’* 


I^omc Intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ZAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

Atig. 28. A ballot was taken for the 
election of a Director, in the room of John 
Inglis, Esq., deceas^. At six o’clock 
the glasses were closed, and delirered to 
the Scrutineers, who reported tlie election 
to have fallen on Charles Mills, jun., Esq. 

XAST-IHDIA COMFAXV’s BOKDS. 

The Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company have given notice, That 
the present interest of four (£4) per cent, 
per annum on the Company’s bonds shall 
cease and determine on the 31st day of 
March 1823 ; that from and after the said 
3Ist day of March, they shall carry only 
an interest of three pounds ten shillings 
(£3 lOs.) per cent, per annum ; that the 
Proprietors of bonds be allowed to bring 
them in, to be marked for continuation at 
thfe said interest of j£3. 10s. per cent, per 
annum until the 28th of February 1 823 ; 
and that such bonds as shall not be marked 
for continuation, as aforesaid, on or before, 
tte 2Rth day of February 1823, shall be 
liable to be paid off on ftie said 31st day 
of March 1823, with the interest due 


thereon ; from which date the unmarked 
bonds shall not carry any interest. 

CIVIL APPOIKTMEST. 

Major Wm. Henry Carmichael Smyth, 
of the Royal Engineers, to be Resident 
Superintendent at the Company’s Military 
Seminary, pro temp. 

MILTTARV APP0INT5IENTS. 

Brevet. 

Aug. 2. The undermentioned Cadets of 
the Hon. East- India Company’s Service, 
to have the temporary rank as Second 
Lieutenants during the period of their 
beii% placed under the command of Lieut. 
Col. Paisley, of the Royal Engineers, at 
Chatliam, for instructions in the art of 
sapping and mining . — Cadets Wm. Henry 
Pears, dated 25th July 1822; Frederick 
Abbot, dated 25th July 1822; John 
Schank Grant, dated 25th July 1822. 

Staffl 

Aug. 2. Colonel Guy G. C. L’ Es- 
trange, of the 31st foot, to be Deputy 
Adjutant- General to the troops at the 
Mauritius, vice Colonel Lindsay, who re- 
signs, dated 25th July 1822. 

2 S 2 
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Home Intelligence. 


tSEPT. 


TESIiMOSIAL or EFFECT TO E. *. BOWSELt, 
ESQ. 

We are requesffd to give publicity to 
the following inscription in a copy of 
Richardson’s Persi - Arabic Dictionary, 
presented by the members of the Social 
Class of Hindoostanee Students, to its able 
Conductor, Mr E. E. Rowsell, head pu- 
jiil of Dr. Gilchrist. 

“ To E. E. Rowsell, Esq. 

“ These volumes are presented by his 
fellow students attending the social class, 
as a testimonial of their gratitude for the 
zeal and interest which be has manifested 
for their welfare, and of sincere and affec- 
tionate regard for the many amiable quali- 
ties which he has evinced, in the perform- 
ance of his duties as their instructor.— 
Eondon, July 1822.” 

SBirriKG ISTELUGENCE. 

Amvals. 

Aug. 13. Gravesend. Ship Waterloo, 
Alsagar, from China 16th March. 

18. Ditto. Ship Lowlher Castle, Mort. 
lock, from China. 

— Ditto. Sliip Charles Grant, Scott, 
from China and St. Helena.— Passengers .* 
Mrs. Thomas and son, from St. HelcTia. 

_ — Ditto. Ship Kellie Castle, (late 
Eindsay), from China — -Passenger; Mr. 
Richard Kay, from Bengal. 

19. Ship Bridgewater, Mitchell, from 
China. — Passengers ; three Masters Perari. 

22. Deal. Ship Abberton, Gilpin, from 

Bengal, Madras, Cape, and St. Helena 

Passengers ; Mrs. Stevenson, and five 
children, from Madras; Mrs. Church, and 
two children from ditto ; Mrs. Campbell, 
and child ; Miss Grant ; Major General 
Forbes, from Madras; Major Fraser; 
Eieut. A. Campbell ; Lieut. G. M. Fitz- 
gerald, from Madras; Mr. John Marsh- 
man, and two children ; Mr. Wm. Barn- 
field, and. child; Mr. Welsh; Master 
Brodie, and Master Gatfield. — The Rev. 
Mr. Church, and Eieut. C. Sidney, died 
atsea. 

— Ditto. Ship Royal George, Ellerby, 
from Bengal and St Helena. 

— Liverpool. Ship Bencoolen, Anstice, 
from Bengal, Ceylon, and St Helena — 

■ Passengers ; Samuel Gregson, Esq., from 
Bengal ; Capt M. L Smith, 83d 0egt., 
from Ceylon ; Mrs. Smith and two chil- 
dren ; Mrs. Solfrey, and Child ; Miss 
Delatre ; Lieut. Sevine, 83d regt. 

26. Gravesend ShipAtlas, Mayne,frora 
China 2Sth March, and St. Helena, 3d ult 
— Passengers; Master Morrison ; Mrs. 
Gray, and five children. 

— DraL Ship General Kyd, Nairne, 
irom Chiita 2Ctb March .* — Passenser • Mr. 
Potts. ® 

^ Ditto, Ship Eclipse, Stewart, from 
Bengal oth February, Madras 5th March, 


and Ceylon 6th April. — Possen^rj from 
Ceylon : Mr. Templ^on, and three chil- 
dren ; Lieut. O’ Shea and femily ; Lieut. 
Butler, Lieut. Doran, and Lieut. Mac- 
mahon ; Mr. Morgan ; Mr. Staples. 

- — Off Hastings. Ship Kingston, Brew- 
er, from Bengal, Cape of Good Hope, 
and St. Helena. 

De])artures. 

Aug. 5. Deal. Ship Ann and Amelia, 
Short, for Bengal. 

12. Gravesend. Ship Sarah, Thacker, 
for Bombay. 

18. Ditto, Ship York, Talbert, for Ma- 
dras. 

23. Ditto. Ship Orpheus, Findlay, for 
Mauritius and Ceylon. 

Loss of the Matilda , — The Matilda, Ha- 
milton, from London to Bengal, was to- 
tally wrecked on Saugor Sand, on the 
night of the 5th March : crew saved. 

Loss of the Fame . — Intelligence has been 
received at Lloyd’s of the ship Fame, 
Capt. Clarke, from Bengal and Madras 
to London, having been wrecked in Table 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope. It appears 
she was beating out to sea during the 
night, with the wind northerly, and a 
heavy sea rolling in ; she drove on shore 
on the most rocky part of Seapoint, 
notwithstanding the utmost exertions to 
save her. by letting go all her anchors, 
&c. Providentially, before she parted from 
her anchors, the boats from the bay reached 
her in time to save the crew and passen- 
gers, with the exception of the following 
persons, whom, we regret to add, unfor- 
tunately perished, viz, Mr. W. H. Coffin, 
the purser ; Mrs. Mills, two children (Miss 
Banks and Master Mahon), and three in- 
valids frohi his Majesty’s service, passen- 
gers. The remaining passengers and crew 
were safely landed by the boats from the 
bay, the crews of which courageotidiy pift 
off to their rescue, at a considerable ffis- 
tance^ at - the of ffieir liv^, and 
midnight. The Sofdna, Capt. R^rnolds, 
was to sail from the Cape about the SOtb 
of June, with some of the passengers of 
the Fame. 

Loss of the Grace , — The Grace, Leth- 
bridge, /rom New South Wales to I.on- 
don, took fire on the 1st of June, off the 
Ratel river. Cape of Good Hope, and was 
destroyed. The master, passengers, and 
crew saved in three boats ; twenty-five bar- 
rels of oil, and thirty-one bales of wool, 
drifted on shore. 

births, marriages, and 

DEATHS. 

BISTHS. 

Jum 28. In Yorfc-Street, Portman- 
Square, the lady of H. Ghtzbrook, Bsq * 
of a son. 
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Aug, 7. At Fambam, in Surrey, Ae 
lady of Capt. AleT. Brown, of the India 
ship Bengad Merchant, of her fourth son. 

18. At Clifton, the lady of James 
Wintle, ' Ksq., of the Hon. £ast-India 
Company’s Bengal Civil Service, of a son. 

26. In Montague Place, Russell Square, 
the lady of Capt. Forrest, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug, 1. At Wilton Church, Taunton, 
F. Welland, Esq., of the East India Com- 
pany’s Service, third son of the late R. 
Welland, Esq., of Lympstone, Devon, to 
Sophia, eldest daughter of John Corheld, 
Esq., of Wilton House. • 

5. At tlie Protestant Church, Caen, 
Henry Capel Sandys, Esq., Captain in 
the Hon Company’s Bengal Military Ser- 
vice, to Harriet, widow of Hugh Spottes- 
woode, Esq., of the Madras Civil ^rvice. 

6. At Wellsliot, by the Rev. Principal 
Taylor, D.D., Major J. Taylor, of the 
Hon. East- India Company’s Service, to 
Agnes, daughter of Wm. Forlong, Esq., 
of Wellshot. 

16. At St, John’s, Hackney, by the 
Rev. Dr. Watson, Archdeacon of St. Al- 
bans, Capt. Thos. Haviside, of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s Service, to Miss 
Soaith, eldest daughter of the late West- 
gaitb Snaith, £sq« 

17. At Courteen-Hall, Northampton- 
shire, by the Rev, R. W. Wake, Thomas 
Robarts Tbelluson, Esq., to Maria, sixth 
daughter of the Hon. Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten, one of His Majesty’s Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Cal- 
cutta. 

26. At Mary-le-bone Church, by the 
Rev. W. Way, Sir Edward West, Re- 
coni^ of Bombay, to Lucretia Georgiana, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Martin 
Browne Folkes, Bart, of Hillingdon Hall, 
Norfolk. 

DRATHS. 

Feh, 20. On board the Company’s ship 
Fmrlie, on bis passage from the East-In- 
dies, Lieut E. I. H. Brisco, lltb Light 
Dragoons. 

Jxdy 12. At Salcombe House, Sid- 
mouth, Magdalene, the wife of Henry 
Harvey, Esq., late of the Madras Army, 
and the daughter of Sir James Hall, Bart. 

19. At Cheltenham, William Stuart, 
Esq., late of Calcutta. 

Avg. 5. At Teddington, Capt. Tous- 
siunt, late of the Hon. East- India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

7. In Mark Lane, James Inglis, Esq., 
a Director of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany. 

15. At his seat. Fern Hill, Berks, after 
a protracted illness. Sir ITieophilus John 
Metcalfe, Bart., in the thirty-ninth year 
of his age. 


26. At Cheltenham, after an illness of 
two days, Lieut. Gen. John Haynes, of 
the Hon. East-India Company’s Service. 

27. At Brighton, after an illness of 
eleven days, 3irs. Blanshard, of New Or- 
mond Street, widow of Capt. J. A. Blan- 
shard, of the Hon. East-lndia Company’s 
Service. 

— At Portsmouth, aged twenty-eight, 
Mary, the wife of Lieut. Digby Anstice, 
53d Regt., leaving three infant children 
to deplore her loss. 

Lately, Daniel Ince, Esq., late of the 
East-India Company’s Civil Service at 
Madras. 

At Dublin, by a fall from his horse, 
while riding in the Phcenix Park, Lieut. 
Gen. Sir S. Auchmuty, G.C.B., late 
Commander-in-Cbief at Madras. 

James Tennent, formerly Master Mari- 
ner, trading to the East- Indies. 

LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, August 27. 

Cotton. — -The demand for Cotton has 
been steady, but not extensive; the pur- 
chases last week are about i4no bags, 
nearly all for e.xportation. At Liverpool, 
Cotton continues in very limited demand. 

CoFFEK.— There weie no public sales 
this forenoon, attd a few purcl^ses by pri- 
vate contract. The ct)nsumpti%>n of the 
Continent is increasing, on account of the 
moderate prices. 

Sugar. — demand for Muscovados 
last week continued very steady, and the 
holders appeared firm, and not so anxious 
to effect sales; no improvement in the 
prices could be generally stated. 

£.\sT-lNniA Sale 21st iusiaut;— 

Rict, 11,774 bags. 

Bengal ordinary white.. iOsalU 
very good white.. 13« a I4s 

Cargo or yellow 7» a 84 

Cojpeef bags. &c. snund damaged 

Samarang ordinary 9 ^$Ma 97« 884a94s6(f 

good colour 103s 6d a loss 
Mocha good 5 f Mow 203f a 304s 141saI56s 

5agor, 16,M3 bags, &c. sound damp 

Bourbon ord. brown ISs Od a I7t 14s 6d a i&s 
middling brown I8s a t9s I6s a i7s 
fine brown SOs a 308 6d 18s a 18s 6d 
velluw Sis tt 93s )9sa90s 

Bengal grey 97s 6d a 98s 97s a 98s 

ordinary white S 0 $aS^s 
middling white 33s a 35s 99s 6d a 33s 

fine white 36s a 37s fid S5s 

Benares fine yellow 9Ss6da94s 99s a 93s 

The Bourbon Sugars, particularly the 
inferior descriptions, told Is. a 2s. lower; 
about 3,00t) bags were taken in. The Su- 
gars per the Lonacb not being warranted 
at the duly of .'iTs, were takr^n in at low 
prices ; the other qualities nearly supported 
the previous rate?.— The Mocha Coffee was 
taken by the trade; Samarang sold at lower 
piices — The Cargo Rice w>s low, and 
taken chieffy on speculation ; the other 
descriptions were mostly sold at the in- 
serted prices. 

Rice.— By pnblic sale on Wednesday, 
450 bags middling whiteBengal Rice, 9s bd 
a 10s. — And on Friday, IT5 barrels good 
Carolina Rice were chieffy taken in at 
34s 6d and 35s. 
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...lb. 0 







— Cheribun ....... 

. 5 

0 

0 

- 

5 

16 

0 

Turmerick, Bengal. 

..cwt. 0 

11 

0 


0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

— Bourbon 

... 6 

5 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

— China 


5 

0 

_ 

8 

0 

















Colton, Surat.. 

..lb. 0 

0 

6 

__ 

0 

0 

7 

Galls, in Sorts 


0 

0 

_ 

9 

0 

0 

— — Madras 


0 

€ 


0 

0 

7 

Bine 


0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

— Bengal 


0 

b 

_ 

0 

0 

6 

Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 0 

11 

6 

— 

0 

11 

9 

— Bourbon 


0 

9 

_ 

0 

I 

0 

— Purple and Violet... 0 

11 

2 


0 

ll 

b 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 







— Fine Violet 


iO 

10 

— 

0 

11 

9 

Aloes, Epatica 

.cwt. 9 

0 

0 


5 

s 

0 

— Good Diito 


10 

6 

— 

0 

10 

9 

Anniseeds, Star 

3 

0 

0 


3 

ft 

0 

— Fine Violet & Copper 







Borax, Refined 


5 

0 


3 

10 

0 

— Good Ditto...... 

0 

9 

10 


0 

10 

3 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 9 

10 

0 


3 

5 

0 

— Ordinary Ditto.. 

0 

5 

0 


0 

b 

6 

Camphirciinrefitied 

9 

0 

0 


11 

0 

0 

— Consuming qualities.. 0 

9 

0 

— 

0 

10 

3 

Cardemoins. Malabar. .lb 0 

9 

3 


0 

3 

0 

— Madras Fincand Good 























Cassia Buds 

cwt. 18 

0 

0 


18 

b 

0 

Safflower.T 

cwt. 6 

0 

0 

_ 

14 

0 

0 

— Lignea 


5 

0 


8 

0 

0 

Sago 

cwt. 0 

14 

0 


1 

3 

0 

Castor Oil 

..lb. 6 

0 

6 


0 

j 

3 

Salipeire, Refined.... 

cwt. 1 

8 

0 





China Root 

cwt. 1 

0 

0 

_ 

1 

10 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein ... 

..Ib. 0 

13 

1 

— 

0 

IS 

7 

Cuciitus Indicus.... 


0 

0 

_ 

1 

5 

0 

— Novi 


16 

4 

— 

) 

7 

11 

Cniiimbo Root 








— Diiio While .. . 

. ... 0 

16 

0 

— 

1 

3 

10 

Dragon’s Blood..... 


0 

0 

_ 

36 

0 

0 

— China 


17 

4 

— 

1 

1 

2 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 4 

0 

0 


9 

0 

0 

Ofganzine 

..... 2 

0 

0 

— 

3 

6 

0 

















— Assafietida 

.. .. 3 

0 

0 


19 

0 

0 

■ ■ — Cloves 


3 

4 


0 

3 

ll 

— Benjamin . ... 


0 

0 

— 

so 

0 

0 

— Mace. 


3 

0 

— 

0 

6 

8 

■' Animi 

cwt. 9 

10 

0 


9 

0 

0 

— — Nutmegs. 

. ... 0 

3 

5 

... 

0 

3 

7 

' — Galbaniiin... . 








— Ginger 

cwt. 0 

12 

0 

— 

0 

13 

0 

— Gambogium 


0 

0 

... 

19 

0 

0 

— Pepper, Black . 

. Ib. 0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

7 

0 

— — Mvrrh 


0 

0 



0 

0 

— — White 


1 

S 

— 

0 

1 

4 

— Olibanum 

1 

10 

0 


9 

5 

0 

Sugar, Yellow... 

cwt. 1 

3 

0 

— 

1 

8 

0 

Lac Lake 

..lb. 0 

0 

9 


0 

9 

6 

— White 

. ... 1 

10 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 













__ 

0 


0 

Shell. Block..., 

... . 9 

0 

0 



3 

0 

0 

— Manilla and Java .... 0 

18 

0 

— 

1 

12 

u 

— Sh’vered 

.... 0. 

0 

0 


S 

0 

0 

Tea, BoJiea 

. Ib. 0 

2 

3 















9 

6 


0 

3 

9 

Mnsk, China 

.02. 0 

7 

0 


0 

IB 

0 

— Souchong 








Nnx Vomica 

cwt, 0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

Id 

0 

— Campoi 

..... 







Oil Cassia 

.02. 0 

0 

7 





— Twankay 

..... 0 

S 

6 

— 

0 

3 

6 

















— Cloves 


9 

0 





— Hyson Skin 

0 

s 

4 

— 

0 

3 

5 

— Mact .... 


0 

4 





— Hyson 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

5 

10 

— Nutmegs 


0 

0 


0 

9 

6 

— <»unpowder 

0 

4 

7 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Opium 

..lb. 







Torioisc^hell 

... 1 

6 

0 

— 

2 

1 

0 

Rhubarb 


1 

0 


0 

b 

0 

Wood, Saunders Red. .ton 








GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EASr-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 3 September— Prompt 59 November, 
T<?o.--Bohea, 440.000 lbs.. Congou, Campoi, 
Pekoe, ami Souchong, &.300,0i)0 lbs.; Twankay 
and Hyson Skin, 860 .OOO lbs.; Hvsun, 500.000 lbs. 
>-Tutal, including Private Trade, 6 , 800.000 lbs. 
For Sale 1 1 September— Prompt 6 December, 
Compinu *$. — Bengal and Cnast Piece Goods, 
and Nankeen Cloth. 

.For Stile 57 September— Prompt 10 January, 1853. 
Licensed . — Cotton Wool. 

For Sale 10 October— Prompt 17 Jdimary, 
Licensed and Private Trade.— ladigp. 

For Sale 91 October— Prompt 17 Janitart/* 
Company*s,—ChiD^ and Ben^ Raw Silk. 


CARGOES OF EAST-INDfA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CARGOES, of the JFaterloo, Lowther Castle, 
Brid^ewateTf Charles Grant, Kellie Castle, ^t~ 
lai, and General K'td, from C/ti«o, and the 
Borneo, from Fort Marlborough. 

Cow/wny's. — Tea— -Raw Silk — Nankeens— Nut- 
megs— Mace— Cloves. 

Private Trade and Pnvtlege.-Tca — Raw Silk— 
Nankeees— Wrought Silks— China Crapes— Grass 
Cloth — Tortoiseshell — Motber-o’- Pearl Shells— 
—Elephants* Teeth- Wrought Ivory— Vermillion 
— White Paper — Bamboos — Whanghees — Table 
Mats — Floor Mats— Straw Mats— Madeira and 
Sherry Wine. 


SHIPS LOADING FQR INDIA. 


Ships^ Nais,es. 

Tons. 

Caplaxns, 

IV here to. 

Ogle Castle - - - 

6 r 0 

Pearson 

Bengal direct. 

Circassian - . . 


Wasse - 

Ditto. 

Marquis of Hastings - 

500 

Barclay 

Madras and Bengal. 

Woodford . - - 

600 

Chapman 

Ditto, 

Eliza .... 


Ward - 

Ditto. 

Triumph - - . 

600 

Crossley 

Bombay. 

Mulgrave Castle - 


Ralph - 

Ditto. 

Rnphrates ... 

330 

Isle of f ranee and Ceylon. 
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ON CEYLON, AND ON ITS SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


We propose to draw the attention 
of our readers to this very interesting 
subject, by condensing and exhibiting 
in one collective view the information 
we have been able to gather from se- 
veral sources, concerning the internal 
policy of this important part of the 
British dominions, and the systems of 
management respectively pursued by 
the ancient Government, and by the 
European settlers who have succes- 
sively established their authority in 
the country. From the facts thus col- 
lected, we may moreover be enabled 
to throw out some hints for the im- 
provement of the system now adopt- 
ed, by the removal of injurious and 
burthensome regulations, or by the in- 
troduction of measures calculated to 
promote the mutual advantage of the 
Government and the governed. 

To escape any reproach of employ- 
ing the os magma sonaiurum, it is fit to 
observe that we do not possess the 
means of making this investigation so 
complete, or of bringing it down to 
so late a period as we could desire, 
and as might be expected from the 
imposing air of our exordium. Our 
materials will chiefly be selected from 
the works published by travellers in 
Ceylon, principdly those of Robert 
Hnox, and the Rev. Mr. Cordiner (the 

Asiatic Journ, — No. S2. 


latter of whom speaks of the con- 
dition of the island in 1804) ; from a 
view of the agricultural, commercial, 
and financial interests of Ceylon to 
the year 1813, by Mr. Bertolacci; 
from some tracts (or fragments, as 
they are termed,) on Ceylon,* written 
in 1809 by Mr. Burnand, who long 
filled a post in the Dutch civil depart- 
ment there, and of whose judgment 
and abilities the writer previously 
mentioned speaks in high terms j and, 
lastly, from a curious document in 
MS., with which we have been obli- 
gingly favoured by a gentleman, who 
lately filled a high situation in the 
island ; being copy of the instructions 
given by the Dutch Governor Falck to 
the chief of Batticaloa, with a vo- 
luminous memorial (as it is termed), 
compiled by the before-mentioned M. 
Burnand, then chief of Batticaloa, 
for the information of his successor, 
dated September 1794, only a short 
time previous to our taking possession 
of the island. 

We shall commence by giving a brief 
notice of the ancient history of Cey- 
lon. In the year 1769 Governor Falck 
drew up a variety of questions, which 

* Published excUisirely in this Joumai, ToUxi, 
pp. 4i0 — 448, 553—551 ■ vol. Xii, pp. 1— 7» 12S— 
133. 

Voi. XIV. 2 T 
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he put to some of the best infonned settled in the island : a circumstance 
Candian priests, respecting the ancient which certainly explains many corn- 
history and laws of their country, cidencies between the customs of the 
From the answers to these questions, Cingalese and those of China ; or, 
and from Hindoo authorities, the point which to us appears most probable, 
of ancient history is thus circum- that the island was peopled from^ the 
stantially settled : On a Tuesday in neighbouring continent, and received 
the month of May, at the time of the its religion, laws and customs, as 
full moon, two thousand three hundred well as its sovereigns, from thence, 
and twelve years antecedent to the TheWedas, to whom we shall have 
aforesaid date. Prince Wijaya, or, as occasion to revert, who live a wil 
he is elsewhere termed, Vijeja Raja, independent life in the inaccessible 
eldest son of Singha Bahu or Sinbaha parts of the country, are supposed to 
(Jion-begotten), Emperor of Lala in be an original race, and the customs 
Dambodiva, landed in Ceylon (va- of these people bear a greater affinity 
riously named Lanka, Lakdi wa. Sing- to the Brahman than to the Boodh 
hala, and Tambraparnim, which was religion. In recording the antiquities 
the name of the city built by the remaining on the island referable to a 
Prince), with seven hundred trusty very early period, Mr. Bertolacci de- 
adherents, giants according to some, scribes a temple which he saw in tra- 
under the auspices of the sdl-perfect veiling into the Wanny country, from 
Boodhu. The island was at that time Vertativo to Trincomale. Its form is 
inhabited not by men, but devils, a parallellogram, twenty-two feet long 
whose chief resort was a large forest by fifteen wide ; the cornice is cut 
of Na trees. These troublesome re- with great taste in the Indian style ; 
sidents were soon expelled by the aid and the ornaments, be says, are not 
of Boodhu, except one of the devils, unlike those of a ruined temple on the 
who remained, and made himself ex- Malabar point, Bombay. Besides, it 
tremely disagreeable, even in the time is extremely probable that at no very 
of Knox, who heard him roar. What distant period Ceylon formed a partof 
became of him afterwards does not the Continent; and there is a tra- 
appear, unless we presume he inha- dition in the island, not only of its 
bited the person of the blood-thirsty having been separated at its northern 
usurper, whose cruelty and tyranny extremity from Hindustan, but of a 
caused the overthrow of the kingdom considerable portion of land being lost 
of Candy. The monarchy founded on the southern and eastern sides, 
by Prince Wijaya, upon his subjecting where the Basses or Baxos reside. It 
the island, comprized, according to the must be admitted that Ceylon is 
before-mentioned statement, one hun- distinctly mentioned as an island in 
dred and seventy-nine kings, including the Vedas, under the name of Se- 
the founder, and the reigning monarch rendip. The Cingalese are said by 
Kerli Sri. Burnand to deduce their origin from 

We cannot be chargeable with sa- Siam. This is corroborated by Ber- 
crilegious presumption if we desert tolacci, who says the fact is related in 
this absurd legend, and conclude either their histories ; and adds that their re- 
that the tradition mentioned by Bal- ligion and language (?) are the same as 
dmus as existing among the natives, those of the Siamese. The hypothesis 
and which Knox likewise heard men- of the latter, that Ceylon was used by 
tioned in the country, determines. the commercial nations as a depot or con- 
origin of the monarchy ; namely, that venient trading station, is distinct from 
a Chinese vessel was wrecked on the any attempt to illustrate the point of 
Eastern coast, the crew of which the originsJ occupation of the island, 
chose their commander for king, and and is employed to account for certain 
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of the most shocking acts of cruelty. 
“ A Ceylonese,” says Mr. Bertolacci, 
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works and indications of prosperity at 
a remote period, which appear on 
many parts of the coast. 

Of the people by whom the country 
is inhabited it wilt be proper to prefix 
a short account, before we proceed to 
inquire into the policy of the Govern- 
ment to which they have been sub- 
jected. 

Leaving altogether out of the ques- 
tion the Chinese, Armenians, Malays, 
Caffres, and the mixed descendants of 
the various European settlers, who 
form in the aggregate no trifling por- 
tion of the population, the inhabitants 
of Ceylon may be classed into four 
distinct nations, diflPering considerably 
in origin, manners and religion. The 
Cingalese are the first in number, 
amounting, according to Mr. Cor- 
diner’s estimate, to one million of 
souls. By subsequent authorities, this 
estimate has been considered to be 
exaggerated j but the great increase of 
population amongst this class, caused 
by the introduction of vaccination,* 
which has removed a terrible scourge, 
has doubtless brought it nearer the 
truth. Writers (Mr. Cordiner amongst 
the number) have sometimes spoken 
of. the Cingalese and the Candians as 
if they were distinct people, the former 
occupying the southern extremity of 
the island, and extending on the east- 
ern coast to the confines of Batticaloa, 
and on the western to the river of 
Chilaw ; and the latter being inclosed 
in the heart of the country. There is 
however no ground for the distinction, 
•so far as regards the character of the 
people; it might have been convenient- 
ly employed to discriminate the sub- 
jects of the King of Candy from the 
mass of Ceylonese Proper. 

The character of the Cingalese par. 
takes of the general features which 
distinguish eastern nations : timid and 
indolent; obliging and treacherous; 
evincing great pleasure in exercising 
hospitality, yet capable, when excited, 

* The number of persons annually vaccinated 
in the Britisn possessions in Ceylon, upon an 
average of six sears, ending 181-2, was twenty- 
ses-cn thousand six hundred and eighty-sevcn. 


“ cannot be very easily roused to re- 
sentment and bloodshed ; yet if he be 
impelled, by passion or avidity, to 
determine on violence, he cannot be 
diverted from his purpose by the 
thought or presence of those objects 
which, in others, by acting on the 
imagination, would agitate the mind, 
shake it from its intent, and arrest the 
hand of the murderer when he had 
prepared to strike the blow.” Knox 
has drawn the following picture of the 
Ceylonese; and from the opportunities 
he possessed of becoming intimately 
acquainted with their character, great 
reliance may be placed upon its fidelity. 
“ In carriage and behaviour they are 
very grave and stately, like unto the 
Portugals; in understanding, quick 
and apprehensive ; in design, subtle 
and crafty ; in discourse, courteous, 
but full of flatteries; naturally in- 
clined to temperance, both in meat 
and drink, but not to chastity ; neat 
and provident in their families, com- 
mending good husbandry (i. e. eco- 
nomy). In their dispositions not pas- 
sionate, neither hard to be reconciled 
again when angry. In their promises 
very unfaithful, approving lying in 
themselves, but disliking it in others ; 
delighting in sloth; deferring labour 
till urgent necessity constrain them ; 
neat in apparel ; nice in eating, and 
not given to much sleep. They of the 
low lands are kind, pitiful, helpful, 
honest and plain, compassionating 
strangers, which we found by our own 
experience among them. They of the 
uplands are ill-natured, false, unkind, 
though outwardly fair, and seeming 
courteous, and of more complaisant 
carriage, speech, and better behaviour 
than the lowlanders.” 

The Malabars or Hindoos form the 
next numerous class. They occupy 
Jafibapatam, and the northern and 
eastern coasts of the island, and differ 
but little, if at all, from the inha- 
bitants of the continent, being the 
same crafty enterprizing people, and 
2 T 2 
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preserving the laws of caste with such 
jealousy, that in the Jafiha district 
two classes, called Nellowas and Pal- 
lowas, who are drawers of toddy, and 
were originally slaves to the higher 
castes, are looked upon by the natives 
as a contaminated race, who defile 
every thing they touch, precisely as 
the Pariahs of Hindustan. So abject 
is the condition of these Nellowas, 
that a wealthy Malabar of high caste 
visiting a distant district, has been 
knotvn to make himself master of 
whole families who have been born 
there, without producing any docu- 
ment, on pretence that they are de- 
scendants of a woman formerly slave 
of his family.* 

The Moors, or Maurmen, the third 
and most industrious class, are dis- 
tributed throughout the island ; being 
less numerous in the northern parts 
among the Hindus, and more abundant 
on the Western coast, especially in 
the district of Putlam, where they 
Compose the mass of the population. 
These Moors are considered not to 
have been descendants of the Mogul 
conquerors of Hindustan, but of the 
Arabians who in an early age establish- 
ed themselves in the islands and sea- 
ports of the east, following commer- 
cial pursuits, and keeping themselves 
distinct by intermarrying, like the 
Jews, only among themselves. 

The last division consists of the 
Wedas or Bedas, who appear to be 
the only people likely to have been 
indigenous. They live in a rude and 
semi-barbarous state, chiefly in a large 
forest, or the eastern part of it, which 
extends from north to south; and 
likewise in the territories of Candy, 
Wannyas, Minery, Soerie, and No- 
gerie. Previous to the Portuguese 
taking possession of Batticaloa and 
the adjacent districts, they were in- 
habited by Wedas, who were governed 
by a Wannia (tributary to Candy), said 
to be a descendant of the ancient 
princes who ruled before the King of 
Candy subdued those provinces. The 

* RuTnird MS. 


condition and character of these people 
are described by Knox and Boyd, but 
they are imperfectly known to Eu- 
ropeans. 

There is another class of people, 
who are sometimes spoken of as Cey- 
lonese and sometimes as Moors, of 
whom it is proper to take some notice. 
This class is the cinnamon-peelers, 
Cfaaliias or Choulias, who are said to 
have been originally a distinct race 
transplanted from the Indian con- 
tinent. At present, neither in person, 
manners, religion or language, are they 
discriminated from the Ceylonese, of 
whom they compose a caste, called 
Mahabadde, distingnished by their oc- 
cupation of cultivating and peeling 
cinnamon. They are, besides, expert 
weavers, and in the southern parts of 
the island, peopled by Ceylonese 
Proper, the only persons of that pro- 
fession are the Challias. They are 
represented as ambitious and turbu- 
lent, aspiring to privileges that do not 
belong to them, and often troublesome 
to the Government. 

The system of castes, that for- 
midable barrier to improvement of 
every kind, exists in as full vigour in 
Ceylon as among the natives of Hin- 
dustan. In fact, the distinctions seem 
more numerous, for almost every pro- 
fession and employment forms a caste, 
guarded by restrictive laws, and under 
the direction of peculiar head-men. 

We must not close our account of 
the inhabitants of Ceylon without ad- 
verting to another class, namely, the 
Europeans and their descendants (not 
Englishmen), who were established 
there previous to our taking possession 
of the island, under the appellation of 
Burghers. Under this denomination 
are also comprehended the progeny of 
native women by Europeans, of Cey- 
lonese and Malabars who have be- 
come Christians, and of slaves en- 
franchised by their masters. They 
chiefly inhabit the principal towns, and 
were for the most part engaged in 
trade. Some are employed in the 
public offices as clerks, and a few are 
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possessed of laud. The total number It will be convenient for us here to 
does not exceed six thousand, and state, that when the island was trans- 
from the causes mentioned by Mr. ferred to the British Government by 
Bertolacci (pp. 55—59), arising in a the East-India Company, one pound 
great measure from the change of go- of silver alloyed to the standard of 
vernment, this class of persons is the Spanish dollar, was coined into 
likely to undergo diminution ; many fifty rix dollars. This coin is equal to 
being in great poverty (who under the twelve Ceylon fanams ; and the star- 
Dutch Government were affluent), be- pagoda of Madras is nominally worth 
ing unable to carry on trade with the forty-eight fanams, but intrinsically 
same advantage as native merchants ; about sixty, or five rix dollars. By a 
and some of them are forced to de- Government proclamation in 1812, the 
pend for subsistence solely upon the value of the rix dollar for the pay of 
hire of their slaves, who are bound to the public officers was fixed at Is. 9d. 


give their masters all their wages ex- 
cept what is absolutely required for 
the mere necessaries of life.* 

To enable persons accurately to 
comprehend the commercial and finan- 
cial history of Ceylon, a careful digest 
of that large portion of Mr. Ber- 
tolacci’s work (book i.), relating to the 
•coin and currency at different periods, 
and the state of the exchanges, is 
absolutely requisite. To abridge it 
would be impracticable ; and as our 
object is not immediately directed to 
the external trade and relations of the 
island, with which this subject is most 
intimately connected, but to its in- 
ternal resources and government, we 
shall pass it over with the full con- 
viction that every means will be adopt- 
ed to establish the currency on a solid 
basis, and to prevent that derange- 
ment and loss, which have heretofore 
occasioned so much mischief in the 
island. Its constant dependence on 
other countries for grain, the unfa- 
vourable balance of its trade generally, 
the difficulty of fixing a standard of 
value, and other co-operating causes, 
render this measure, it must be ac- 
knowledged, a work of some intricacy. 


* It wilt be observed} that slavery still subsists 
in Ceylon. Through the benevolent exertions of 
Sir Alexander Johnstone, late Chief Judge in the 
island, the importation of slaves is now forbid- 
den, and the purchase of slaves by a British Eu- 
ropean in the service of Government frees them 
ipsofaeioi but others of this unhappy class con- 
tinue in servitude, as well as their progeny, to 
all future generations. For further information 
on these points, vide the ninth and ele^*enth Re- 
ports of the Ajnean 


The measures of quantity used in 
the island are the Candy, equal to 
five hundred pounds avoirdupois ; and 
the Amonam, containing eight parrahs 
(though Governor Falck and M. Bur- 
nand speak of an amonam of paddy 
being equivalent to ten parrahs). The 
parrah of paddy, when cleared from 
the husk, gives half a parrah of rice. 
The parrah of rice weighs forty-four 
pounds ; that of salt, on an average, 
fifty-five pounds; of coffee and pepper, 
thirty pounds each. 

Of the productions of the country, 
whose soil is perhaps capable of yield- 
ing whatever is to be found on the 
continent or in the islands of India, 
we shall next briefly speak. Cinnamon 
is the chief, as well from its mag- 
nitude and importance, as from its 
being in a great degree a product pe- 
culiar to the country. Under every 
government this commodity has at- 
tracted particular attention, and has 
latterly been monopolized by the 
English, as it was by the Dutch. The 
Government draws from hence a con- 
siderable revenue, by reserving the 
right of collecting and selling the ar- 
ticle. When Ceylon was transferred 
to the King’s government (1802), a 
contract was entered into with the 
East-India Company, stipulating that 
they should possess the exclusive pri- 
vilege of exporting the article from 
the colony. The Government agreed 
to deliver to the Company foim hun- 
dred thousand pounds of cinnamon, 
for which the latter were to pay 3 j. 
per pound. This quantity seems to 
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have been fixed upon agreeably to a 
calculation of the Dutch, the result of 
long experience, that the annual de- 
mand for cinnamon was five thousand 
bales, of eighty pounds each, which 
led the Hollanders to adopt the odious 
policy, which has subjected that nation 
to a lasting and univeral reproach.* 
By an article in the contract, which 
appears to us in a very singular point 
of view, the Company were moreover 
bound to credit the colony for the 
amount of all clear profit on the ar- 
ticle beyond five per cent. No such 
surplus appears to have been account- 
ed for; and,' on the other hand, the 
supply of cinnamon seldom reached 
the contract amount. In the year 
1814, some inquiries being made as to 
the surplus profits, it was at length 
agreed that a sum should be paid on 
that score, and that the Company 
should in future pay ^101,000 instead 
of £€0,000, for the same quantity of 
cinnamon, and this agreement we be- 
lieve still subsists. The consumers of 
cinnamon derive an advantage from 
this as well as other monopolies, in 
obtaining an article of superior qua- 
lity. In former times, the bark was 
collected in the jungles and forests, 
and was consequently of various qua- 
lities, and mixed with spurious sorts ; 
at present the supply is chiefly from 
the Government gardens, from plants 
of the first quality, and cultivated 
with great care. Latterly, we believe, 
since our conquest of Candy, a more 
than usual quantity has been cut in 
that temtory. The cinnamon-gardens 
are on the south and south-western 
coasts, between Madura and Chilaw. 
Their security is provided for by very 
severe penalties being enforced upon 
any injury offered to the plantations, 
which are mostly unprotected. 

Bice, an article of the first necessity 
in Ceylon, as in other parts of India, 
is not here an article of export ; on 
the contrary, the Government find it 
necessary to bri ng a quantity of grain 

• Among thcit languinnry lairs for interdicting 
the sativea from a free trade in ihi, article, the 
selling of more than ten pounds weight of cin- 
namon was iiunisiicd with dea.h. 
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from the neighbouring coasts, to supply 
the deficiency in the island, arising 
from various causes, which will appear 
more clearly in the sequel. 

The cocoa-nut tree {Cocos nucifera). 
the Palmyra {Borassas flabelliformis), 
the sago palm {Caryota vrens), supply 
the natives not only with staple ar- 
ticleffof commerce, but with food and 
other necessaries. There is an old 
and well-known story of a vessel being 
entirely built, rigged, and laden with a 
cargo from the first-named plant. The 
two commodities produced by it, which 
are conspicuous as articles of com- 
merce, are the oil and arack. The 
former is either expressed from the 
copperas or copra,* which is the ripe 
pulp of the nut sliced, and exposed to 
the sun until the watery particles are 
evaporated, or it is extracted from the 
scrapings of the fresh nut washed in 
water, which is exposed to heat, and 
the oil collected from the surface. By ' 
the latter process, the oil is pure and 
palatable ; from the former it acquires 
a strong rancid scent.f The spirit 
called arack, is procured by cutting off 
the top of those stocks of the tree, 
which if not so cut would bear fruit, 
and tying an earthen pot to the stock 
to receive the flowing juice called 
toddy, which soon acquires an acidity, 
heats, and ferments. From the toddy, 
which cannot be kept longer than 
twelve or fourteen days, arack is dis- 
tilled in the same manner as brandy, 
by a common still. The first distilla- 
tion affords a hundred gallons of weak 
spirit from four hundred gallons of 
toddy; a second produces one-half 
the quantity of spirit the strength of 
brandy. Arack, though of inferior 
quality, is also procured from the juice 

* AquantUyof this article was brought to Eng- 
land a short time since, itwotUd be difficult to con- 
jecture for what object, and sold at the Company's 
sales under the name of Copra. 

t it is surprising, considering the cheapness of 
this oil, that its consumption here should not hare 
moreincreased. it may be burnt in lamps, made 
into soap and candies, and emploj'cd as a sub- 
stitute for Gallipoli oil, in the making of cloth, 
its consistency at a high temperature (seventy 
degrees) provides in a great measure against leak- 
age ; and it may be procured in Ceylon at one 
rix duiUr two lanaras ptr gahou. 
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of the palmyra, which is distinguished 
from toddy by the name of paddeng. 
Both trees yield jaggery or sugar, by 
treating the juices in a different manner 
from that employed to obtain spirit. 
The supply of arack is chiefly to Ma- 
dras and Bombay, and for his Ma- 
jesty’s navy in India ; not much being 
brought to this country. The coir or 
husk of the nut affords a substitute 
fQr hemp, superior to it in many re- 
spects, and the manufacture might be 
greatly extended. In the Dutch time, 
nearly three millions of pounds were 
manufactured in the districts of Co- 
lumbo, Matura, and Point de Galle. 

Coffee grows remarkably well in 
Ceylon, and succeeds in soils not con- 
genial to other kinds of produce. The 
quality is excellent, and is said by M. 
Burnand to be superior to Java or 
Bourbon coflfee, and to approach near- 
ly to that of Arabia, whence the plants 
were brought. The pepper-plant luxu- 
riates in the island ; but the cultiva- 
tion of it has in former times been 
neglected, which is extraordinary, con- 
sidering the little trouble it requires, 
and the demand for it by the East- 
India Company,who have been obliged 
to procure on the Malabar coast pep- 
per to fill up the interstices of the 
bales of cinnamon, which it preserves 
during the voyage with a saving of 
freight. The cardamoms are inferior 
to those of Malabar. Cotton is suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the east and 
north, but is of little use to the na- 
tives ; it grows luxuriantly in different 
soils, and requires little care. Mr. 
Bertolacci says he has seen cotton 
both of the Bourbon and Brazil sort, 
and also of the nankeens in the highest 
perfection at Batticaloa, Chilaw, and 
Hambangtotte. Yet with these ad- 
vantages, and the additional conside- 
ration that the seeds would afford nou- 
rishing food to their lean and poor 
cattle, the culture of the raw material 
is neglected, and the manufacture of 
cloth is limited to an inferior sort by 
the Challias. The island is conse- 
quendy supplied from abroad writh this 


necessary article, which forms a large 
item in its imports, and bears in value 
a proportion of five-twelfths to that of 
the whole exports of the country. 

Areca-nut is a very' considerable 
arricle in the products of Ceylon, and 
from its universal use throughout the 
east, and from the Ceylon areca-nut 
being the best in India, the Dutch 
were induced to monopolize the trade 
in it, and made it a source of great 
revenue. Tile nuts grow on a tall 
elegant palm (Areca catechu), bearing 
from five hundred to a thousand nuts 
annually. In the trade, the com- 
modity is of two sorts, cut and un- 
cut : the latter is the nut arrived at 
its proper growth, when the taste is 
mild and aromatic ; the former is the 
fruit plucked when green, sliced and 
dried in the sun, whereby it becomes 
rough and pungent to the taste. The 
needy circumstances of the growers, 
who are eager to snatch a rapid though 
dhninished profit, led to the practice 
of gathering iinripe nuts, to the in- 
jury not merely of themselves, but of 
the revenue. 

Tobacco is an article confined to 
the district of Jaffnapatam, the soil of 
which produces a peculiar kind, which 
is prepared in a particular manner, 
chiefly for one market, that of Tra- 
vancore. Of the Jaffna tobacco, Cey- 
lon, or rather Point de Galle alone, 
consumes three hundred and fifty can- 
dies, Sumatra one thousand five hun- 
dred, andTravancore three thousand. 
The natives of the latter place are so 
much attached to the article, that the 
Raja derives a considerable revenue 
from farming the exclusive right of 
selling it in his dominions, or some- 
times from turning merchant, and im- 
porting the commodity, which he sells 
to his subjects at an advanced price. 
A counter-monopoly was naturally set 
up in Ceylon, which state of things 
brought on frequent derangements of 
the trade, in consequence of the ra- 
pacity of either party. When the 
island devolved to the British Govern- 
ment, attempts were made to free the 
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traffic from the shackles of the double 
monopoly; but the interest of the 
Raja was directly opposed to a free 
system, and at length the trade was 
put upon the following footing: the 
Travancore assortment, though infe- 
rior to all the others, was to be de- 
livered at the rate of thirty-six rix 
dollars per candy; the Sumatra at 
twenty-seven rix dollars, and that of 
Point de Galle, which is the finest to- 
bacco of all, at the sake rate. A 
trade thus situated, limited almost to 
one market, where any reduction of 
price would pass into the cofiers of 
the sovereign alone, and consisting of 
an article produced in one small dis- 
trict at the place of growth, cannot 
well subsist without restrictions, which 
in other circumstances are prejudicial 
to commerce. 

The timber and wood of Ceylon, 
comprehending teak and other timber 
fit for ship-building, and also sapan, 
with cabinet and ornamental woods in 
the greatest profusion, variety, and 
perfection, it would be endless to 
particularize. The advantages they 
offer, especially the former, combined 
with that of the finest harbour in the 
east, perhaps in the world, namely, 
Trincomale, impart a value to the 
possession of this island, independent 
of its other qualities, which fully jus- 
tifies the title bestowed upon it in the 
outset. 

We shall have occasion hereafter to 
speak of the pearls and precious stones 
for which this island is celebrated. 
Sugar might be produced in Ceylon, 
but not so cheaply as in Bengal ; it is 
consequently of no consideration as 
an article of export, and the jaggery 
obtained from their palms and the 
Nipere tree is sufficient for the use of 
the natives. The ivory of Ceylon is 
reckoned of superior quality, but the 
hunting of the elephant is discontinued 
on account of the expense attending it. 

Chanks are sea-shells, which are cut 
into ornaments fin: the women of In- 
dia. They are of such prime necessity 
(from superstitious prejudices), that 


ing for them, which yields a handsome 
revenue. Chaya-root, affording a red 
dye, though despised when brought to 
England, is much used in India. A 
particular caste rent of the Govern- 
ment the exclusive privil^e of digging 
for it. Of hemp we shall say nothing, 
because, though its quality is excel- 
lent, it is neither esteemed abroad, nor 
encouraged on the island. 

Having now considered the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, and the 
nature of the productions, we shall 
next inquire into the system of go- 
vernment prevailing in Ceylon, pre- 
vious to the time of the Portuguese, 
who were the first European settlers, 
about three centuries back. 

As to the authority possessed by 
the prince (a material point, in con- 
sidering the nature and value of pro- 
perty in a country), according to the 
statement of the Candian priests, the 
King, by the constitution of the mo- 
narchy, could determine some matters 
only without the concurrence of the 
ministers and people. Of these mi- 
nisters, the two head Adigars, and es- 
pecially the chief, possessed great au- 
thority. When doubts existed as to 
the matters which did or did not de- 
pend upon the sovereign’s sole will 
and pleasure, reference might be made 
to a book called “ Maha Wanse.” But 
the only rules they specify to which 
the King was bound to conform, are 
certain mystical expositions of doc- 
trines drawn from a triumph over the 
senses, which they allege furnish a 
king with a guide for his conduct, and 
form the basis of good government. 
There are also the ten virtues preach- 
ed by Boodhu in the great city of We- 
sala in Dambodiva, the practice of 
which was enjoined to a king. It is 
evident, from the v^ue and unsatis- 
factory answers given by these grave 
personages, that the pow» of a Can- 
dian king was in realty almost un- 
limited. He had the nomination to 
all offices, and might remove the pos- 
sessors at pleasure: a prerogative 
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which, we shall presently find, placed 
at his command a great portion of the 
property of the country. Any laws 
that may have existed had little avail, 
as the means of controlling the kingly 
will ; and in our own time every prin- 
ciple of justice, and even humanity, 
were outraged by the Candian mo- 
narch, without exciting rebellion 
among his subjects. 

It was a fundamental maxim of the 
constitution, that the king was the 
original proprietor of the whole coun- 
try, and that all land was either held 
of or originally granted by him. This 
principle was, for convenience, and 
perhaps wisely, recognized by the 
Portuguese, by the Dutch, and by the 
English who succeeded them. Such 
being the case, we shall specify shortly 
the modes or species of tenure by 
which possessions were, and to a cer- 
tain extent continue to be, held in the 
island. 

Some lands were in the immediate 
possession of Government; these were 
of five sorts ; Moettettoe and Rat- 
neinde, cultivated entirely on Govern- 
ment account, and unalienated ; Rat- 
mahara, generally speaking jungle or 
waste lands, allowed to be occasionally 
worked, on paying a certain portion 
of the produce ; Mallapalla, reverted 
to Government on failure of heirs to 
succeed to the possession ; and Nel- 
lipalla, reverted through neglect of 
service due by virtue of the tenure. 

Other lands were alienated by the 
Government in Parveny, the denomina- 
tion given to lands conceded by the 
prince to families, and made saleable 
or heritable by males or females, sub- 
ject to payment of a certain share of 
the produce. Parvenies were of four 
sorts; either land planted with trees, 
which pay nothing to Government ; 
or com-Jand, where either a tenth, a 
fifth, or a half of the produce is re- 
served to the State. Land covered 
with low jungle, and impregnated with 
sea-water, is termed another sort of 
parveny, but nevertheless liable to the 
payment of the fifth. 

Asiatic Jonrn. — No. 83. 


The third and last general head 
comprehends two species of tenures: 
first, lands in Accommodessan (a cor- 
ruption of some Portuguese phrase), 
which signifies, granted under personal 
service, during life or continuance in 
office, in return for certain duties, or 
offices, which the holders are bound 
to perform for the Government. Land, 
for example, was granted by the Dutch 
to certain castes in accommodessan 
on condition of their carrying letters 
when required. Almost every native 
officer, high and low, was paid by the 
Candian Government (as well as by the 
Portuguese and Dutch) by grants of 
land in accommodessan. This system 
was an instrument of great influence 
and power to the prince, since the 
great Adigars and Disavoes,* as well 
as the richest families, could in a mo- 
ment be divested, not merely of rank, 
but of property. The second species 
was Divil Parveny, or Weddawassan, 
denoting lands granted in perpetuity 
to castes or families, on condition of 
service, which, if omitted, or in de- 
fault of issue, the lands became Mal- 
lapalla or Nellipalla, that is, escheated 
to the Crown. 

The tenure of land in those parts 
inhabited by the Malabars is somewhat 
different, arising from the circumstance 
of those districts having been wrested 
from the Malabar princes who had 
obtained possession of the northern 
part of Ceylon, and distributed by the 
King among his followers, with no 
other incumbrance than the payment 

♦ Perhaps it will be convenient here to define 
the character and duties of the officers whose 
titles wc may afterwards employ. The Adigars 
are ministers of state. The two head Adigars arc 
the principal civil and military officers. Disavoes 
or Disapaties are beads of districts, of different 
ranks. Under them is the Coral, or Commis- 
sioner of a corle or provinCt, who has several 
assistants or Alta Corals, and below them the 
Vidarns or heads of villages, officers of police and 
supenntendants of lands ; Lecans, clerks ; Ma- 
josrales, tax-gatherers ; Naides, headmen of the 
coolies or labourers. The militaiy officers are 
the Modilears, the chief (the Maha-Modilcar is 
the chief native officer under the British} j SIo- 
handerams, subordinate officers, commanding 
each two companies of Lascareens or soldiers, 
with Aratchies and Cangatues, inferior officers. 

Vot. XIV. 2 U 
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of an annual rent or tribute, which in 
all the prprinces round the .northern 
coast, frq{n.Eutlam,to Batticaloa, is in- 
variably ^nprtenth of the gross pro- 
duce of paddy-fields. 

The tenure of lands planted solely 
with fruit-trees differs in some respects 
from that off com lands. Such land 
is usually not convertible into arable, 
the only species of land to which the 
rules of tenure seem to be strictly 
applied, though without reason. Thus, 
in many instances, the occupants have 
by some means or other acquired a 
fall right of property without service. 
In others, the tax due on the pro- 
duce (as Ratmahara lands, for ex- 
ample) had after a time been neglected. 
In others again, gardens have been 
planted without permission of Govern- 
ment, and in such case were charge- 
able with the moiety tax, which from 
time immemorial never was paid. 
Though a maxim similar to our nullum 
iemput occurrit regi seems to exist in 
Ceylon, it cannot be acted upon with 
safety. The advantages thus possess- 
ed by owners of fruit-lands are viewed 
as inequitable, and become the source 
of much discontent. 

The cultivators of land, who possess 
no claim upon the soil, have, according 
to the custom of Ceylon, certain rights, 
which, though subject to many local 
variations, are generally these : a cul- 
tivator is entitled to half the produce 
of land cleared from jungle, so long as 
the owner suffers him to occupy it ; 
but if the former has cleared the soil 
from jungle, and cultivated it, or 
' has planted fruit trees where there 
were none, he not only claims half of 
the com or fruit, but cannot be dis- 
possessed by the owner, and acquires, 
in fact, a right to a moiety of the 
property of the land. This custom 
does not invalidate contracts between 
owner and labourer ; the usual con- 
ditions are, that if the soil be pro- 
ductive, half the crop be delivered to 
the owner or employer ; if it be poor, 
one-fourth, or less, deducting in both 


cases previously the Government share 
of the seed.* 

According tp the venerable autho- 
rities bqfore quoted, a Cingalese may 
bequeath lyr will Us personal property 
to whom he pleases. The rule of suc- 
cession, where disposition had not 
been made, is, first, the jparents of the 
deceased ; secondly, his brothers and 
sisters ; thirdly, their children; fourth- 
ly, hb nearest paternal and maternal 
relations ; fifthly, his wife ; sixthly, 
her nearest relation. In failure of 
these, the property becomes Rajastha, 
i.e. devolves to the King. In some 
parts lands in parveny, it appears, in 
case of failure of lawful heirs, descend 
to the slaves, or freed persons born in 
the house of the family .-f- 

We do not perceive in the aforegoing 
detail any causes to which we can as- 
sign the flourishing state of cultiva- 
tion which the island must have at- 
tained previous to the visits of Eu- 
ropeans. The ideas of right and pro- 
perty were recognized and acknow- 
ledged in Ceylon more perfectly than in 
some countries visited by the Portu- 
guese in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, where force was the only 
law existing, or in other words : 

Tbe siiuple plan. 

That tliey should take who hare the 
power. 

And ihey should keep who can. 

But, in many respects, the system we 
have described, especially the mode of 
tenure in accommodessan, which gives 
a possessor little interest in his pro- 
perty, is by no means favourable to 
agricultural improvement; yet the 
evidence of the fact we mentioned is 
re|)resented as incontrovertible. Se- 
veral of the tanks for the irrigation of 
the paddy fields are described as being 
of immense size, and likely to have 
required vast lahpur to construct. The 

• This practice resembles that known in Scot- 
tish law hy theoameof SteeUbow, formerly exist- 
ing among the Highlanders j the tacksmen* or 
Diiddle-meD, furnished land with stock and seed- 
corn* on condition of receivir^ from the actual 
iabourer a moiety of tbe profits, 
t MS. Bumand. 
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giants’ pond near Mantotte, is a work 
of this kind, sixteen or eighteen njiles 
in circumference; and it lias' been as- 
certained by an eng^neef employed by 
Government, that if this tank were re- 
paired it W’ould contain water enough 
to irrigate the surrounding lands, to an 
extent gutfcient to produce one mil- 
lion parrahs of paddy. This high 
state of cultivation in former times 
seems to have misled Abbe Raynal 
into the belief that land was wanting 
to the cultivators in Ceylon, whereas 
Messrs. Burnand and Bertolacci shew 
the inverse of the proposition to be 
the fact. 

The Portuguese, notwithstanding 
the just notions entertained by their 
Government ofthe value of the island,* 
utterly neglected the improvement of 
its agriculture and manufactures, em- 
ploying their time solely in wars of 
mere ambition, and in making pro- 
selytes to the Catholic faith. A proof 
of their zealous exertions in the lat- 
ter respect may be deduced, from the 
fact that the remains of no less than 
thirty-two Portuguese chapels are now 
visible in Jaffnapatam. They inter- 
fered little in the civil administration 
of the country, or with the customs 
of the natives ; deriWng their chief, 
and almost sole revenue, from their 
export trade. Their object of settling 
at Batticaloa, where they built a fort, 
and took possession of the island 
Poeliantivoe, at the mouth of the river, 
was, according to M. Burnand, chiefly 
to appropriate to themselves the com- 
merce which subsisted in this quarter 
between the natives and foreign na- 
tions. They possessed only a small 
extent of land about the fort, and 
were continually at war with the Can- 
dians in the interior. 

The Dutch pursued a better system 
of administration. Though their at- 
tention was at first entirely engrossed 
by the cinnamon trade and other mo- 
nopolies, under some intelligent go- 

* A clause was inserted in all instructions by 
the King of Portugal, •* bet all India be lost, so 
that Ceylon be saved.” 


vernors of the island (among whom 
Pdek stands highest in reputation), 
they adopted more enlarged and be- 
neficial views, engrafting their amend- 
ments, as much as possible, upon the 
ancient principles and customs of the 
Cingalese. 

During the administration of Go- 
vernor Falck, which began in 1765, 
and lasted twenty years, the Dutch 
not only acquired the whole circum- 
ference of the island, but the internal 
condition of the provinces under their 
authority was much improved. The 
views of this officer appear to have 
been as sound and judicious, as his 
private character was incorruptible. 
We shall quote, in_ proof of the just 
and lenient principles of his govern- 
ment, a passage from the copy of his 
instructions respecting Batticaloa now 
before us : 

“ A mild and equitable government 
with respect to the inhabitants being 
the leading principle of all orders is- 
sued by the Company, you are most 
earnestly recommended to preserve 
that satisfaction among the headmen, 
which they unanimously declared to 
me they felt with respect to the Dutch 
Government in general, and your treat- 
ment in particular ; to accomplish 
which, the headmen should appear 
before you once a month, to deliberate 
upon and frame measures for the pub- 
lic welfare, and to inquire into and 
decide existing differences. Of matters 
of any consequence decided or settled 
at such meetings (by majority' of votes, 
if not unanimously), minutes, short 
but intelligible, should be kept by the 
sw’om scribe, and in case of the votes 
being equal onr both sides, let yours 
be the casting vote, and be decisive.” 

Under subsequent governors, the 
improvement continued, and the re- 
venues increased. A great fault, how- 
ever, seems to have been committed 
by both Portuguese and Dutch, in 
granting lands too readily, and with 
too little circumspection, to indi- 
viduals without ability to cultivate 
them, and neglecting to enforce the 
2 U 2 
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condition* of the tenure; whereby 
lands granted in weddawassan, and 
eren in accommodessan, havebecome 
the property of indiriduais (long pos- 
session establishing a species of right), 
through a sort of lapse on the part 
of Government. An attempt by the 
Dutch Governor Schreuder to resume 
such lands, or to enforce the payment 
of a tribute for them, led to a revolt ; 
and a similar effort by the British, 
shortly after we gained possession of the 
Dutch territories, was resisted, and the 
measure was consequently abandoned. 

To facilitate, or rather to secure the 
collection of the revenue, the Dutch 
employed rolls or registers of the 
land and of its occupiers, called 
Thombos. The land thombo was a 
terrier, or register of the lands in cul- 
tivation, defining their extent, boun- 
daries, qualities and owners, in some 
respects resembling our ancient Domes- 
day-book. The hoofd or head thom- 
bo was a register of the inhabitants, 
or capitation roll, recording their 
class, occupation, &c. A general laud 
thombo was completed at some ex- 
pense; but a general hoofd thombo, 
though a most desirable object, as 
will afterwards appear, has never, we 
believe, been undertaken. 

Before we quit the subject of the 
Dutch system, we cannot refrain from 
noticing the difficulties they must have 
contended with at first, not merely 
through the prejudices of the peo- 
ple, who sometimes had discernment 
miough to perceive that their inte- 
rests would be promoted by the mea- 
sures of the Dutch, but through the 
selfish interested motives of the Des- 
savoes, and petty ministers of the na- 
tive Government. The following ex- 
tract from M.Bumand’sMS. will con- 
firm this point : 

“ The principal olyects of the Com- 
pany in keeping so expensive an esta- 
blishment at Batticaloa, were, by being 
masters of the mouth of the river, to 
secure the trade, and get timber ne- 
cessary for Ceylon and the coast of 
Coromandel ; and to pimchase pepper. 


wax, and grain in the country. To 
obtain either, it was necessary to 
make presents to the head Pedies, the 
land Vedan, or the Dcssave. It has even 
happened frequently that after these 
presents had been given for leave to 
cut timber, and after the timber had 
been cut, an unexpected order has 
been issued by the Dessave, prohibiting 
its transport from the woods : some- 
times the timber was ordered to be 
burnt, and a handful of the ashes 
brought to the Dessave ; after which, 
fresh presents were required. The 
inhabitants constantly suffered oppres- 
sion, extortion and insult from the 
headmen ; and contributions were le- 
vied on them whenever provisions or 
other necessaries were wanted, or 
even firewood. 

“ The annual revenue of the King 
was as follows : first, the paddy of 
forty-two King’s moettettoes (fields as 
we have already stated), cultivated for 
the use of the State, the crop of 
which yielded annually three hundred 
and sixty amonams of paddy, after 
deducting forty-five amonams for the 
temples ; 2. from the washermen, 
pariahs, mercadors or tradesmen, a 
hundred and forty-two gold pagodas ; 

3. thirty chelas, or fifteen pagodas 
from the weavers of different castes ; 

4. a thousand measures of rice 
from the proprietors of the fields, to 
be delivered at Candy by the persons 
liable to servitude ; 5. a thousand 
salted fish, to be delivered as before 
by the fishermen ; 6. a thousand mea- 
sures of salt to be delivered by 
the headmen; 7. from the brass 
founders, twelve copper dishes, and 
one pagoda and a half; 8. from 
the blacksmiths, six areca knives ; 
9. from the gold and silversmiths, 
two kalenje’s weight of gold orna- 
ments, and two pagodas; 10. from 
the Wedas headmen, on account of 
certain forests, nine maunds of raw 
wax (of twenty-four pounds each). 

“ These taxes, though trifling for 
such a district, fell heavy upon the 
inhabitants, from their being obliged 
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to deliver the products in kind into 
the King’s store-house in Candy. 

“ The Dessave of the Batticaioa 
district, besides the paddy of his ac- 
commodessan fields, his customado 
fees, and the delivery of a certain 
number of pingos at Candy, had the 
paress-money at the appointment of 
headmen, and very oppressive pecu- 
niary fines, together with the fruit of 
innumerable extortions. Of the latter, 
however, he was obliged to give up 
part to the King wherever complaints 
were made, particularly if he stood 
not on a good footing with the first 
Adigar. In addition, the inhabitants 
were forced to perform such ouliam- 
service (a species of corvee, to which 
we shall advert) as was demanded 
from them. 

“ In the absence of the Dessave, 
the land Vidan, who seldom remained 
longer than two years in office, used 
every means possible to exact money, 
by fines or otherwise ; and the head 
Pedies, each in their respective pro- 
vinces, kept their inferiors in such a 
state of servitude, that, except their 
families, scarcely any other persons 
could be sm'e of their property^ Some 
Malabars of good caste, and the 
Maurmen, however, found means to 
purchase the protection of the Des- 
save, or rather of the Court, by pre- 
sents.” 

In the year 1796 the English finally 
expelled the Dutch from Ceylon, and 
became possessed of a belt of sea- 
coast, extending from fifteen to thirty 
miles in the interior, bounded by wild 
and thick jungle, which so efiectually 
prevented communication with the in- 
terior, that, at one time, while areca- 
nuts were selling at Colombo at four- 
teen rix dollars the amonam, their 
price in the Candian country, twenty- 
five or thirty miles distant, was only 
six or seven rix dollars. The Pro- 
visional Government sent from Madras 
filled the offices with Indian civil ser- 
vants, and attempted to assimilate the 
government and mode of collecting the 
revenue to the Madras system. The 


disgust which these measures gave^ to 
the Dessavoes, and the effects pro- 
duced by the subversion of the ancient 
system, in the abandonment of the 
culture of grain, the neglect of tanks^ 
&c., produced such a depression of 
agriculture, that the foreigners were 
withdrawn, and the old principles of 
government restored. 

The Western Coast had sustained 
less injury from the change of measures, 
on account of the land being prin- 
cipally planted with cocoa-nut and 
other fruit-trees, which, for reasons 
already specified, had escaped taxa- 
tion. The Dutch have been much 
blamed for their neg%ence in this 
particular, because the remedy has 
become difficult. The Vellales, who 
possess great part of the land in this 
quarter, are a privileged caste, and 
subject to no personal service : several 
attempts made to levy contributions 
on this species of possessions have 
been unsuccessful. 

Since the transfer of the island to 
the British Government, and especially 
since the conquest of Candy, its agri- 
cultiue and revenues have materially 
improved and augmented, under the 
judicious measures of the respective, 
governors. The details of their ad- 
ministration belong more properly to 
an historical work. To sum up the 
result of the British system of ma- 
nagement, its defects and advantages 
appear to be respectively as follows ; 

In respect to the former, the occa- 
sional vacillation, or alternate change 
of system, has certainly been produc- 
tive of some mischief, especially in 
what regards the tenure of real pro- 
perty, for the injury ariring from a 
tax is only a temporary inconvenience. 
We have likewise sonoe doubt as to the 
expediency of the plan now adopted, 
by which service tenure has been en- 
drely abolished in the weddawassan 
or divil parveny lands, and the ac- 
oommodessans have been resumed by 
Government^ w4o pay a fixed salary 
in lieu of them to the Modilears, and 
other native officers. The object of 
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annulling the dhril parveny tenure 
seems to have been to allow of the 
division, sale, end alienation of the 
property, and to give the natives a 
stronger interest in the improvement 
of the soil. But it is a question whe- 
ther, among so indolent a people as 
the Cingalese, who are at the same 
time so attached to old institutions, 
any stimulus afforded by the prospect 
of distant profit would act more pow- 
erfully on the new possessors, than 
the pride of cultivating fields which 
had been transmitted through a long 
line of ancestors would upon the old. 
Meanwhile, the Government lose al- 
together the benefit of escheats in one 
case, and in the other the extensive 
influence which the old system gave 
them over many of their subjects. M. 
Bur'nand likewise remarks, that the 
abolition of personal service, instead 
of making the people more industrious, 
has made them more idle. 

The advantages attending the Eng- 
lish system have been, first, the esta- 
blishment of a Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature, which, though it has sharpen- 
ed the litigious disposition of the na- 
tives, must already have had, and will 
continue to have, a beneficial influ- 
ence throughout the island ; secondly, 
the introduction of the bankrupt laws, 
which the exertions of Sir Alexander 
Johnstone partly effected : a measure 
that will furnish a most acceptable 
substitute for the system under the 
Native Government, though we are not 
aware whether the custom of hypo- 
thecating or mortgaging lands for pay- 
ment of debts,* by thegreat and petty 
Pedies (or headmen) among the Moe- 
kowas, and some Pagan inhabitants 
of the country, which, as managed, 
was a great prejudice to agriculture, 
be still in existence ; thirdly, the ba- 
nishing of those narrow, illiberal 
maxims of policy, which, however 
convenient for a time to mercantile 
speculators, swe inimical to the weliaA 
of a country, and in' the end Injurious 


to the interests of those by whom they 
are adopted. 

Let us next turn to the taxes and 
the modes of collecting the revenues 
accruing to Government, omitting 
those levied upon goods imported and 
exported. 

First, of the land tax, which upon 
com land is, generally speaking, one- 
tenth of the produce, and thence 
called the tithe. Part of this tax, 
which, from the circumstances of the 
growers, is mostly paid in kind, is col- 
lected by Government directly, by' 
means of its own officers, and is then 
called Aumany : the remainder is 
farmed out to renters, who give se- 
curity for the due payment of the 
amount of the tax, and for the proper 
performance of their duties. It is 
generally farmed out again by these 
individuals among a number of sub- 
renters, under similar securities, form- 
ing a very objectionable system, es- 
pecially when Modilears, or headmen, 
who have authority over frie districts, 
become purchasers of rents. Secondly, 
the stamp duties, which are levied 
upon the transfer of chattels or move- 
able property, upon mercantile con- 
tracts, law-procecdings, &c. These 
taxes are collected in the same manner 
as in this country, by the circulation 
of stamped paper. Thirdly, the duties 
upon the transportation of goods from 
one province to another, called Al- 
fandigo (the only tax bearing a Por- 
tuguese name), and those charged 
upon goods crossing rivers, or con- 
veyed by inland navigation. Both these 
taxes are farmed, and unfortunately 
the renters are under no immediate 
control, the tolls being collected at 
places where there is no authority 
which can be appealed to in cases of 
oppression. Great opportunity is thus 
afforded to vex trade ; which increases 
the objectionable character of these 
imposts, as impeding the free circula- 
tion of traffic between one province 
and another. These are the principal 
taxes of a general character. Others, 
such as the salt duties, are levied upon 


* Burnand MS. 
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particular articles, and are similar to 
our excise duties. 

There is another direct tax of a 
general nature of which it will be ne- 
eessary to speak, though we are not 
aware whether it be not now abolish- 
ed, in consequence of its unpopular 
character, more than by reason of its 
unproductiveness, through the want 
of a perfect head-thombo. This tax 
is the ouliam, of the same nature as 
the ancient French corvee, which term 
is frequently af&xed to it. The maxim 
or principle that the King was lord of 
the soU, was associated with another^ 
namely, that every individual owed 
him some service, which if not re- 
deemed by money or otherwise, must 
be discharged personally. Conform- 
ably to this principle, when the Moor- 
men and Malabars settled in Ceylon, 
they bound themselves to work three 
months in the year on the roads and 
public works, for the prince of the 
island, and in return obtained the pri- 
vilege of keeping shops at the sea- 
ports for the exclusive sale of certain 
goods. This impost, imder the Dutch 
Government, was partly paid in money 
(a sum being fixed as equivalent to 
the labour); but when the English 
took possession, among other inno- 
vations, they abandoned the ouliam, 
which appeared odious. Better ac- 
quaintance with the state of affairs in 
the island determined the Government 
afterwards to revive it, which was ac- 
complished, not without difficulty, and 
not completely. The tax was not re- 
established in the northern districts, 
because there, although it bore the 
title of ouliam, the impost was of an 
essentially different character. It was 
originally a tribute due in money, at a 
certain rate per head, though some- 
times commuted for labour : the ou- 
liam was a servitude, due from certain 
castes, allowed to be commuted for 
money. 

Some difference of opinion exists as 
to the policy of abolishing the ouliam, 
and enfranchising the castes subject 
to servitude. M. Bumand and M. 


Bertolacci are at issue upon this point’ 
though, in other respects, the latter 
bears testimony to the regard due to 
the former’s opinion, and indeed pays 
the best possible tribute, by incor- 
porating in his work much of what is 
to be found in the tracts or fragments 
of Burnand. 

After showing that the prejudice 
against personal servitude in the East 
arises from ignorance of those coun- 
tries, and that every attempt to govern 
the people of India, not according to 
their own usages, but according to 
the laws and customs of Europe, is 
the height of absurdity, M. Burnand 
demonstates, that these personal ser- 
vices are founded upon an original 
convention, which forms an essential 
feature in the constitutional system of 
the island : that in effect it is of less 
immediate benefit to the Government 
than the means whereby the people are 
kept to habits of industry, from which 
the climate and a natural indolence 
of disposition would soon detach 
them. The Cingalese, confined to ser- 
vitude, will be docile, active, and in- 
dustrious ; release hun from the ob- 
ligation to labour, and he relapses 
into slotb, or gives himself up to dis- 
order. More crimes, he says, have 
been committed in one year of free- 
dom, than in twenty under the former 
system. 

The argument of M. Bertolacci,* 
which to us appears to possess the 
greatest wwght, is, that the ouliam is 
a tax upon labour, so contrived that 
it cannot be transferred by the labourer 
to the person who employs him, or be 
charged upon the goods on which his 

* We hardly know how to reconcile what M, 
BvSays, in book iii, part ii. of his work. No. 4, 
with a passage in his first book, where be speaks 
of the ouliam, as an institution which would con- 
tiibute in the most effectual manner to turn the 
labour of the natives to the production of food, 
and though at first sight apparently oppressive, 
yet really capable of being made a source of ge- 
neral benefit to the country. In the former, he 
rc^eaents this tax as bunefni and unproductive, 
in the southern as well as northern districts, and 
as opposed to justice and good policy. Without 
specuiatiog upon any modificatioB, he recom- 
mends its entire aboUtion* 
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labour is bestowed. If it were a tax 
upon any branch of manufacture, the 
labourer would charge it upon the 
commodity : but the ouliam falls up- 
on a class of labouring people (in the 
case of the Malabars and Chetties), 
who, if they added the price of their 
labour to that of their goods, would 
be undersold by those to whom the 
tax did not attach. Where the com- 
mutation money is fixed at eight rix 
dollars per annum, making ninety-six 
fanams, the pay of a common labourer 
is about three fanams per day, and his 
working days seldom exceed two hun- 
dred days in the year.' Should he 
prefer to labour, the tax becomes 
more oppressive still. To this it may 
be replied, that as to unfair compe- 
tition, there can be but little in a 
country, where every handicraft em- 
ployment is confined to castes, to whom 
this very tax is applied collectively. 
Besides, the argument is not direct^ 
against the principle of the tax, but the 
mode of levying it, which it is agreed 
on all hands was partial and inequi- 
table. Moreover, where it was not 
collected in Aumany, but by renters, 
it must have been extremely obnoxious 
and oppressive. Another serious in- 
convenience is apparent from the fol- 
lowing extract from M.Bumand’s MS, : 

“ The burthen of the lord’s service, 
or ouliam, fell solely (in the Batticaloa 
district) upon the most useful inha- 
bitants, the cultivators of land ; and 
though the service they did for the 
Company was but trifling, in propor- 
tion to their number, still it was a 
great burthen to them to drag firom 
the forests the Company’s timber for 
the use of this place, and for exporta- 
tion to Colombo, Jaffhapatam, Trin- 
comale, and Negapatam, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 1. if the forester 
wanted, for instance, sixty persons, 
he demanded eighty from the chief, 
who sent orders to the land Vidan to 
raise that number proportionally in 
the several provinces, and to send 
them to the appointed place, with 
provisions for hatf a month, or fifteen 


measures of rice. 2. The Vidan, 
after the apportion made, demanded 
from the head Pedies some persons 
more to replace deserters. 3. The 
head Pedies ordered double the num- 
ber demanded by the land Vidan ; and 
the Adigars of the fields, whose duty 
it was to find the men, likewise or- 
dered a few men more for their own 
profit. The ouliamers being brought 
to the head Pedies, the number de- 
manded was detained, and the super- 
numeraries were permitted to return 
to their habitations on giving a few 
fanams, and the rice they had brought 
with them, to the Pedie. In going to 
the forest, the Adigars, on the same 
conditions, permitted a few more to 
go home, and having arrived at the 
forester’s, not more than the number 
required was kept, and such as had 
brought rice with them were liberated, 
on leaving their rice with the forester. 
In this manner, for sixty ouliamers 
wanted, one may safely reckon that 
about a hundred and fifty land cul- 
tivators were disturbed twice a month, 
during the time the timber was trans- 
ported.” 

There is another tax which aU per- 
sons must agree in considering as par- 
tial and objectionable ; namely, the 
joia, or tax upon the wearing of certain 
trinket-ornaments, which falls almost 
exclusively upon the Malabars, who 
cannot appear without the ornaments 
subject to the imposition, but by de- 
grading themselves, and relinquish- 
ing the emblems and distinctions of 
caste. 

The pearl-fisheries are productive of 
great revenue, but they are extremely 
uncertain. In the year 1798> the re- 
venue derived from them amounted to 
£140,000 ; and in the following year 
it was only £30,000. The pearl-oyster 
is found in many parts of the coast of 
Ceylon, and the right of fishing is 
farmed out by the Government. Al- 
though the contractor is conditioned 
to take the contract with all risks, yet 
if the speculation fail. Government 
are obliged to remit a full proportion 
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of the rent, or they would get ho con. 
tract the ensuing year. 

Government also form out the pri* 
vilege of dig ging for precious stonesj 
of which Ceylon contains a great va- 
riety, in the same manner as chaya 
root; and likewise the right, which by 
ancient custom it possesses, to a share 
of the fish caught at sea by the fisher- 
men, who compose a caste with Mo- 
dilears, or headmen. A pretty fan- 
illustration of the mode of manage- 
ment necessary in the island is afford- 
ed by the fact, that Government hav- 
ing, among other innovations, given to 
the headmen a fixed pay, instead of 
a proportion of one-fourth or one- 
sxth of the fish caught; although 
the fishermen are one of the most ac- 
tive and industrious castes in Ceylon, 
yet the head-men, having lost all per- 
sonal interest in the business, were so 
remiss in their exertions, that the re- 
venue deteriorated, and Government 
in 1813 reverted to the old system. 

Having now laid before our readers 
such details as will enable them to 
form some notion of the past and pre- 
sent condition of the island, we shall 
take the liberty of offering, with de- 
ference, such reflections as occur to 
us upon consideration of the subject 
blended with some suggestions of the 
writers, to whom we have been in- 
debted for most of the facts recorded. 

We shall premise what we have to 
say by observing, that many years 
must elapse ere Ceylon becomes a 
market for British commodities to any 
beneficial extent. The Ceylonese, in 
order to be a commercial nation, have 
not only to learn more wants than 
they know at present, but to exchange 
for avidity and enterprize that passive 
indolence, which is encouraged by the 
happy climate in which they live. The 
pxports of Ceylon are little more than 
the mere productions of the soil, with- 
out the superaddition of labour. The 
value of this possession to us, con- 
sists more particularly in its advanta- 
geous geographical position, either as 

Asiatic Jourit, — No. 82. 
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a military, naval, or trading station, 
than in its being a vent for the ma- 
nufactures of Britain, or even in the 
abundance and variety of those pro- 
ductions of its soil, so necessary to 
the wants or luxury of Europe. The 
external commerce of a country, ho\^- 
ever, depends so much upon the state 
of its agriculture and manufactures, 
that in advancing the latter objects, we 
in fact promote the former. 

The first consideration is this se- 
rious one, namely, that the island pro- 
duces a quantity of grain insufficient 
for its own consumption, and is forced 
to depend for food for its inhabitants, 
to a certain extent, upon the neigh- 
bouring continent. It is a remarkable 
fact, however, that the insufficiency of 
supply existed only in the British ter- 
ritories, which were furnished with a 
very large quantity of rice from the 
Candian country, the surplus of their 
suppl)'. Our possession of that country 
will diminisli foreign importations of 
rice, which is, however, still consider- 
able. Persons not familiarly acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of the lower 
classes in the east, are incapable of 
appreciating their sufferings in periods 
of scarcity. In other countries labour- 
ing people are enabled to obtain food 
in dear times, by curtailing some other 
sources of expense, by the sacrifice 
of comforts, and by parting with then- 
furniture, clothes, &c.; but no re- 
source of this kind exists in a country 
like Ceylon, where clothes are re- 
qifired only for decency sake, and 
where caves and trees afford lodging, 
and the talipaut leaf a tent imper- 
vious to rain and heat. Mr. Berto- 
lucci mentions a fact, which explains 
why famine is more frequent among 
the lower classes in India than else- 
where, arising from the inequality in 
the price and quality of rice, which va- 
ries from forty to fifty per cent. When 
the finest quality becomes dear, peo- 
ple in good circumstances use the in- 
ferior sorts, until that which was ex- 
clusively the food of the labouring 
VoL. 3 X 
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classes is forced up to an unnatural 
price, by becoming in universal de- 
mand ; and this, he says, is the cause 
of many persons perishing, long be- 
fore a general scarcity is really expe- 
rienced. 

The principal object of Government, 
therefore, must be to correct this 
evil ; a great step to which would be, 
their undertaking the repair of the 
tanks and ponds, either at their own 
expense, or by levying a general con- 
trihution for that purpose. This is an 
object which private enterprize would 
never effect among this slothful peo- 
ple, nor can we expect that money 
could, from private funds, be found for 
it; or, if found, that it would be employ- 
ed in a work, in the advantages aris- 
ing from which, the community would 
participate. The want of capital is 
indeed one of the principal causes of 
the depressed condition, not merely 
of the agriculture, but of the manu- 
factures in Ceylon. Whatever, there- 
fore, tends to diminish *the capital, 
should be as much as possible avoided. 
With this view, the stamp duties, and 
all taxes not levied upon profits, but 
which take away a portion of the capi- 
tal of the country, ought to be either 
abolished, or materially reduced, until 
its circumstances admit of an impost 
in other respects so convenient to 
Government as that derived from 
stamps. Capitalists and merchants of 
other parts (Coromandel,for example, 
between which coast and Ceylon there 
subsists already a mercantile connec- 
tion), might be invited to settle in the 
island, now united under one power. 
It may be questioned whether the 
measure of interdicting the civil ser- 
vants of the Government from being 
concerned in commercial speculations, 
at the same time that they are per- 
mitted to possess land, be politic or 
not, seeing the oppiortunities they have 
of calling into action, and encouraging 
the industry and manufactures of the 
island. 

A very effectual method of promot- 


ing cultivation has already been tried 
in certain districts with success; name- 
ly', that of advancing to the owners 
or cultivators of land, without annex- 
ing any burthensome conditions to the 
loan, a sum of money to repair their 
tanks, iron (which has become ex- 
tremely' dear) for their implements of 
husbandry, seed, corn, &c., and re- 
ceiving payment in money or paddy, 
at the option of the borrowers. Such 
a system seems to us liable to no sort 
of objection. The Government stores 
of aumany rents, increased by these 
returns, would supply the market, in 
a short space of time, without impor- 
tation, and thus in fact increase the 
capital of the country. 

Another object, which it appears to 
us that Government should have in 
view, is the discouraging for the pre- 
sent the plantation of fruit trees, 
until the corn lands produces sufficient 
grain without dependence abroad, 
or the country is able to purchase 
grain with the surplus profits of its 
trade. This may be effectually and 
advantageously done, by firmly but 
temperately carrying into effect a taxa- 
tion of those lands, so injudiciously 
neglected by the Dutch. M. Burnand 
reckons that the cocoa-nut gardens in 
that part of the island between Cal- 
pentyn and Dondera Head, contains 
ten millions of trees. Supposing each 
tree to produce on an average ten 
nuts (though a good tree yields from 
fifty to one hundred), the number of 
nuts would be one hundred millions, 
the tenth of which, he estimates, would 
be worth 238,333 rix dollars: but 
which Mr. Bertolacci’s calculation, 
founded upon the same data, raises 
to 250,000. This sum, equal to 
more than ^620,000, and which does 
not include palmyras and other fhut- 
trees equally taxable, would compose 
a fund amply sufficient for the repair 
or reconstruction of tanks, or for other 
agricultural works ; and would be most 
beneficially employed in loans to culti- 
vators, in the mode we have described. 
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But there is no object more impor- 
tant than the establishment of the land 
tax, upon a general, uniform, equit- 
able basis. Without violating the an- 
cient principles of modification or 
exemption, the grounds of them should 
be closel}’ examined by investigation 
of titles, because these privileges are 
not merely prejudicial to the State, 
which is defrauded of its right, but 
they are detrimental to agriculture, 
by discouraging other individuals or 
classes, and by supporting the pos- 
sessors in sloth and indolence. We 
are also of opinion (though we express 
that opinion with hesitation, proceed- 
ing from our limited means of infor- 
mation), that the ouliam, or S3stem 
of personal service, appears one of 
the best means, under proper regula- 
tion and precautions, of keeping up 
the industry of the lower classes, and 
of redeeming them from their unpro- 
fitable habits. The only objection to 
this sort of contribution seems to be 
founded upon the prejudice, or error, 
that it is a species of slavery : but 
the easy terms upon which redemption 
from this tax could be purchased 
(which in the case of individuals 
employed in husbandry, consists in 
having sown and cultivated with their 
own hands an araonam of paddy), 
exempt it from that degrading cha- 
racter. The abuses to which it is ex- 
posed, through the malversations of 
the petty officers, and even the Mo- 
dUears and Desavoes, constitute no 
objection to the system, because pro- 
per remedies may and ought to be 
provided. 

All accounts concur in representing 
the native chiefs and headmen as 
offering the greatest obstacles to im- 
provement, which they conceive to 
be unfavorable to their interests, as 
well as prejudicial to the relative im- 
portance of their families. It is their 
interest that grain should be dear, that 
no new lands should be brought into 
cultivation, and that no improvements 
should be introduced into those which 
are cultivated. They view with jea- 


lousy whatever interferes with their 
family influence, and curtails the op- 
portunities which the old institutions 
furnished of attaining opulence by in- 
direct or oppressive means. M. Bur- 
nand mentions* a scandalous practice 
in the Batticaloa district, which must 
have greatly disturbed the property of 
the country ; when the Desavoe, who 
was closely connected with persons at 
court, came into the country, a per- 
sent made to him would easily induce 
him to grant donation-olas (deeds or 
documents) to individuals, who had 
no right to the lands they con ve\ed ; 
so that it was no uncommon thing,upon 
investigation of claims to disputed 
ground, to see different olas produced 
for the same property. These and si- 
milar abuses cannot exist under the 
vigilant administration of the present 
Government. 

Before we quit the subject of the 
ouliam-tax, let us observe, that be- 
sides the repair of tanks, the mend- 
ing of roads, the labour upon public 
works, and the conveyance of the 
grain received in aumar.y to the Go- 
vernment stores, upon which the ser- 
vices of the individuals liable to this 
contribution might be employed, there 
is a trade which has actually become 
extinct through the abolition of ou- 
liara. This is the elephant trade, 
which in the Dessavonies of Colombo 
and Matura was in the hands of cer- 
tain castes employed in hunting the 
animal ; and this trade, or rather 
necessary office, which iu 1700 yielded 
the Dutch a net profit of 63,345 
pagodas, is now burthensome to the 
Government, when forced to clear the 
country of the animals. So far from 
the natives viewing this employment 
as severe, one of the- conditions of 
their voluntary surrender of the seven 
provinces of Batticaloa, in the deed 
of submission given by the head-men, 
8th October 1/66, w'as “ that all the 
inhabitants from fifteen to’ forty-five 
years of age, would serve three months 

* Biiiiiaud MS. 
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in the year for nothing in catching 
elephants, and perform dl other work 
and ouliam duty within the limits of 
Batticaloa, if necessary.” 

In regard to the advantage desirable 
to the country from the ouliam being 
properly enforced, M. Burnand ob- 
serves in his memorial, “The regula- 
tions introduced some years past (in 
the Batticaloa provinces) as to the pay- 
ment of capitation tax, and causing the 
obligation-service to be properly per- 
formed (or in lieu thereof receiving a 
voluntary contribution of three rix- 
dollars ouliam money), has not only 
been beneficial to the Company, but of 
the greatest benefit to the community 
at large, lor agriculture has thereby 
been improved, and the number of 
husbandmen increased. It has besides 
excited the emulation of others, who 
are also subject to obligation service, 
to apply themselves to something or 
other j for it is a certain tmth, that 
however fertile and productive the soil 
of a country may be, it will soon de- 
cay and be depopulated, if the inha- 
bitants do not contribute any thing, 
and are not kept to their obligation 
service.” 

A system much more objectionable 
in the opinion, we should imagine, of 
most persons, is that of farming so large 
a portion of the public revenue. This 
practice is doubtless extremely conve- 
nient to the Government, but, in some 


Tlus cannot be difficult, because the 
same mode of collection by which one 
moiety of the land tax, namely, the 
aumany, is received by the Govern- 
ment native officers, can be employed 
to the annihilation of a system, so per- 
nicious to both parties, as that of farm- 
ing land rents. 

The mode introduced by M. Bur- 
nand when ci^ief at Batticaloa, his 
account of which is too long for in- 
sertion, seems well adapted for the 
object. It consists in a thorough 
distrust of the Desavoes and Pedies, 
and the employment of Conicoplies 
(sowing masters), with Cangans and 
Lascareens vigilantly superintending 
and counterchecking each other. In 
short, he observes that the inverse 
of the farming system is the only 
mode of collecting the land revenue 
which is advantageous to Government, 
and profitable and equitable to the 
labourer. 

If the institution of castes offers a 
considerable bar to the amelioration of 
the moral, intellectual, and even phyri- 
cal qualities of the natives, some ad- 
vantage may be derived from it in a 
financial point of view, in the facilities 
it affords for the collection of the re- 
venue. As it is imposrible, in the pre- 
sent state of things, to abolish this in- 
stitution, it becomes the duty of Go- 
vernment to counteract the efforts of 
individuals to convert it to their own 


instances especially, must cause a thou- 
sand grievances to the subject. M. 
Burnand pronounces it to be disadvan- 
tageous to Government, burthensome 
to the labourer, andimpolitic in itself. 
In all cases of revenue, the interposi- 
tion of a body' of middle-men, an un- 
profitable class of individuals, is fo be 
avoided; but in Ceylon, from the pe- 
culiar mode in whiA the tithe is col- 
lected by them in kind, and paid in 
small sums to Government (in conse- 
quence of its passing through subrea- 
ters), perhaps at a distant period, leav- 
ing balances due from year to year, the 
farming system is an extensive evil 
which calls for immediate remedy 


advantage, by a practice, which it ap- 
pears is too common, of passing into 
castes of a higher character than they 
belong to, for the purpose of procuring 
privileges, or exemptions from tax or 
labour, to which they are not entitled. 
The Vellales are one of the four high 
castes, and entitled to peculiar privi- 
leges; among others, their lands are 
free from contribution to Government. 
The Challias, or cinnamon peelers, be- 
longing to the caste Mahabadde, have 
through their ambitious aspiring cha- 
racter possessed themselves of some of 
the distinctions of the Vellales. M. 
Bnmand* speaks of the vast difficulty 

* BarnandMS. 
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he experienced at Batticaloa in re- 
claiming a class called Neekankaras, 
in the interior, who skulked in castes 
to which they did not belong, with the 
connivance, and even assistance of the 
headmen, and thus escaped for a long 
tune contributions which more indus- 
trious classes were subjected to. A 
remedy for this inconvenience may be 
found in the making of a perfect head- 
thombo, or general r^stry of persons, 
from periodical returns, shewing the 
name, age, caste, employment, ancient 
and modem servitude or condition, of 
all the male inhabitants of the island. 

Having established upon a firm foot- 
ing the agricultural system of the 
country, the next object is the en- 
couragement of its manufactures. The 
making of arack seems to require but 
little encouragement. The trees are 
more profitable for toddy than to be 
cultivated for fruit. But in this branch 
of employment, the want of capital is 
seriously felt, and the exporters who 
contract with the distillers, are often 
obliged, through the poverty of the 
latter, to make advances, which it ap- 
pears enables the distiller to defraud 
the merchant, by delivering weaker 
spirits than he would have done had 
part of the payment not been made for 
the commodity. But cloth is the ar- 
ticle which stands most in need of that 
encouragement, of which in fact it is 
most deserving. 

The greatest part of the cloth worn 
in Ceylon is manufactured at Tutecorin 
and Palamcotta; so that it would ap- 
pear that this rich and highly favoured 
country, whose civilization reaches to 
a period beyond the limits of our 
authentic profane history, and which 
has for three centuries at least been 
acquainted with the arts of Europe, is 
still dependent upon other nations for 
Its only necessaries, food and elothing. 

It strikes us forcibly, that if Govern- 
ment were to adopt a similar plan with 
respect to the manufacture of cloth, as 
was recommended with regard to agri- 
culture, namely, to advance money to 
the artificers, and supply them with 


cotton, which could be chiefly done 
either from the continent or from the 
island itself, abolishing all tax upon 
the article (which is now it seems five 
per cent.), and receiving cloth in return, 
no other stimulus would be necessary. 
For want of some encouragement of 
this kind, it would appear (though the 
author we quote merely mentions the 
fact) that the families of weavers, 
which were in considerable numbers at 
Jaffhapatam and Manar, under the 
Dutch Government, are now much 
diminished, many having left the 
country. 

The corruption andoppression of the 
old Government have fixed in the 
minds of the Cingalese a notion, that 
all suggestions for improving their 
lands or manufactures, emanate from 
a desire in those who suggest to get 
the profits. Thus M. Burnand states 
that in Batticaloa, it was not the natu- 
ral laziness or indifference of the na- 
tives which thwarted his measures of 
improvement, so much as the appre- 
hension, which he could not conquer, 
that after they had improved their old 
and cultivated new lands, the Company 
would impose fresh duties : and Mr. 
Bertolacci states in proof of this opi- 
nion, with which he says they are still 
impressed, that upon his taking pains 
to spread cotton seeds amongst the 
villages near Colombo, and calling fre- 
quently to observe their growth, and 
shew the manner of cultivating the 
plants, the natives inquired whether, 
when the cotton was gathered, it was 
not to be taken for his emolument.* 

We have perhaps drawn out tliis 
disquisition to too great length ; we 
shall therefore bring it to an abrupt 
conclusion. Upon the whole, our 
opinion is, that a wise, temperate, and 
above all a steady system of policy, will 
in a few years excite in the natives of 
Ceylon a spark of industry, which, 
fostered with care, will increase, and be 
rewarded with profit. Opulence will 

* The natives still in many pans persist in the 
practice of treading the land by buffaloes, instead 
of using the plough. Yet they n^lcct the breed 
of catile ! 
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generate wants ; and as these multiply^ &om our mor^ poet, spreads itself 
first the nearest, and by degrees the round the universe in circles, increasing 
more remote countries, will be resort- and multiplying, 
ed to. Commerce, to borrow a figure ** As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake.” 


VISIT TO THE EXCAVATED TEMPLES OF KENERI. 


Ik one of my excursions I took the op- 
portuni^ of visiting the celebrated ex- 
cavated temples of Keneri, that in antiquity 
appear to be coeval with those of the island 
of Elephanta, and not le^ to be admired as 
monuments of almost incredible labour, 
and exhibiting the remains of nearly equal 
magnificence. Their distance from Bom- 
bay is about ten miles, of ■which a great 
portion of the way is the most rude that 
can be imagined, winding round abrupt 
and lofty mountains through the thickest 
and wildest jungle. After a walk of this 
kind, we at length reached a mountain, 
that forms one of a considerable chain, 
which extends across the northern side of 
the island ; this, more than the others, ap- 
peared one bed of rock, upon which a 
partial coat of earth admitted an occasional 
vegetation, and this was the object of our 
visit. As we approached the summit, the 
fragments of pillars and cornices scattered 
in the way bespoke that we were not far 
distant from the caves, which we reached 
soon afterwards. The first object tiiat 
struck us was, what is called the grand 
cave : this, presenting in front a capacious 
portico, opens into a spacious temple ex- 
cavated in the mountain, about sixty feet in 
length, by twenty feet wide : on each side 
of the portico stands a colossal statue be- 
tween twenty and thirty feet high ; figures 
that although they have nothing to boast 
of, in the purity of their style, are still de- 
serving of admiration in many respects, 
and convey a strong character from being in 
perfect unison ■with the other sculpture of 
the caves. Besides these figures, the walls 
of the portico, and the capitals of eight 
and twenty columns that are arranged 
round the cave, are rich with an infinite 
variety of smaller figures, of which the 
taste and ex^ution are in many places 
beautiful ; upon a better recollection, I 
must correct myself in saying, that the 
eight and twenty columns are not all or- 
namented with this sculpture ; about six 
or eight of them either haring been divest- 
ed of their figures, and made plain hex- 


agonal or octagonal columns, or like Alad- 
din’s Palace in the Arabian Nights, the 
Genii, who formed the caves, left a part 
to be finished by men. 1 am disposed to 
believe, however laborious the operation 
may have been, that these columns have 
been robbed of their ornaments by the 
bigotry of the Portuguese, who are said 
to have converted this cave into a church ; 
however the fact may be, it is not wortli 
discussing here. Close to this cave arc 
others of inferior importance, yet of very 
large dimensions. Passing from the great 
cave obliquely to the summit of the moun- 
tain, our path led us to caves difiering 
greatly from each other in dimensions and 
plan, some abounding with figures pro- 
jecting in high relief from the wall, others 
again totally destitute of sculpture. Of 
these figures, some were of the human 
size, and others less, in various degrees 
down to twelve and eighteen inches ; the 
side of the mountain in which these caves 
were formed, was separated from anoth^ 
mountain by a narrow defile or ravine, on 
the opposite side of which were caves of a 
similar description. The most obvious idea 
that seems to have offered itself to every 
one upon seeing these excavations is, that 
they have formerly served for the retire- 
ment of some monastic society, the greater 
nunaber of them having evidently been 
ceib capable of holding only a single in- 
dividual : a circumstance deducible from 
their size, and the having one bed-place 
cut in the rock, with which each is pro- 
vided. The distance betw’een the grand 
cave and the summit has admitted that 
there should be two, and sometimes three 
ranges of cells disposed horizontally one 
over the other : these are united by flights 
of steps cut in the rock, which, commu- 
nicating with each other, form an easy 
ascent to the top of the mountain, from 
whence w’e enjoyed a very grand and ex- 
tended prospect over the whole of that side 
of the island. 

The superior surface of the hill has had 
its share of human industry ; the work of 
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the chisel is observable in every direction, 
in the remans of vast reservoirs for water, 
and spots that may have served the pur- 
poses of devotion, science, or pleasure. 
Strolling thus over the mountain, and de- 
sirous to see as much as our time would 
allow, we came to a pass at the extremity 
of the defile, where we traced for a con- 
siderable distance the ruins of a stupendous 
wall : but for what purpose it could serve, 
unless to close the avenue, or as a protec- 
tion against the flood of the monsoon, we 
could not discover ; it is remarkable, that 
we perceived no remains of lime nor any 
cement by which the stones of this wall 
could be united ; in lieu of this, however, 
we observed holes cut in the edges, like 
what, I believe, masons call the dovetail 
joint, but in these, with the strictest exa- 
mination, we could find no remains of 
metal. In the neighbourhood, we saw a 
small sequestered valley, which might for- 
merly have served as a garden. 

It is W'orthy of notice, that in two or 
three of these caves, which had the appear- 
ance of chapels to the surrounding cells, 
we observed very distinctly the vestiges of 
fresco-painting, representing in simple 
colours of red and blue, single figures of 
the Hindu deities. I am sorry to say, they 
were nearly obliterated, and apparently 
rather by the hand of man than time ; I 
would lay the blame of this sacrilege upon 
the Portuguese, who are known to have 
exercised a great deal of activity and pious 
rage in defacing these monuments, as they 
call them, of infidel idolatry. Sufficient of 
them yet remain to shew, that some of 
them have been designed with a tole- 
rable share of skill : the hands, die feet, 
the attitudes, and particularly the character 
of the face, had something in them of a 
superior style. I should not omit to 
mention, that each of the cells was pro- 
vided with a cistern cut deep in the rock, 
for the reception of rain water, that was 
carefully conducted to them by little chan- 
mis down the side of the hill. I do not 
believe it has ever been ascertained how 
many of these excavations exist upon this 
mountain, which the more it is examined 
the more it seems to display : there is no 
doubt that there are many that have not been 
entered by a human being, within the space 
perhaps of a century, since from the in- 
fluence of the monsoon upon the south-west 
side of toe mountain, many are become inac- 
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cessible, and are rapidly mouldering into 
decay. Excepting during a pleasant bre^- 
fast and dinner, I devoted the greater part 
of the day to the search and examination 
of these caves, ana it may be supposed was 
not a little fatigued, from clambering from 
time to time over a hard and rugged reck; 
yet these were difficulties I considered so 
well repaid by the gratification I found in 
the pursuit, that I have thought of devoting 
two or three days to Keneri before the rains. 

Before I altogedier close this account, 
which I am afraid you will think already 
too long, I must offer a crude opinion 
upon the origin and purpose of these caves. 

I have already suggested, that they may 
have served some monastic institution, pos- 
sibly for a sect similar to what we under- 
stand by Gymnosophists ; that their object 
w'as partly devotion is apparent, from the 
idols and symbols that prevail throughout; 
that their religion w as that of the Hindus, 
or nearly alliedv to it, is equally evident, 
from their gods being the gods of the pre- 
sent race of that people. Two difficulties 
remain : the one to assign a period for their 
construction, and the other to account for 
the pltysiognouiy of the figures, which with 
the crisp w'ooliy hair that distinguish them, 
bespeak their affinity to the Caffrees, or 
people of Africa. As to the first of tliese 
points, although it ha.s hitherto been en- 
veloped in fable, and removed by the cre- 
dulous to near five thousand years, a late 
discovery of the alphabet, by which the 
inscriptions may be dec}'pherod, promise 
that something more autliontic may here- 
after appear. With regard to the second, 
some very ri?mote historical records allude 
to a race of people that once bad dominioQ 
in India : a people who are described as 
having prominent lips, obtuse noses, and 
crisp hair, accurately corresponding wifli 
the character of the sculpture in Keneri, 
Klephanta, and other excavations still mcjre 
stupendous in the interior of India ; how 
otherwise can it be explained, that in a 
country, of which we are taught to believe 
the Hindus the aborigines, labours that 
can only have been undertaken by a so- 
vereign power should have been executed, 
and in these works a national physiiogomy . 
should preside, and be handed dowc to pos- 
terity, so widely differing from the existing 
Hindus, or any other people nov.v to be 
found associated upon the continent of 
India ? — Bombay Gaz. 



ON INFANTICroE, AND ON HUMAN SACRIFICES IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sib. : — A constitutional want of cool- 
ness of mind is the probable apology 
for many parts of the letter of “ An 
Old Indian,” inserted in your number 
for August; but, while we look with 
becoming indulgence on the errors of 
that correspondent, his mistakes, as 
to facts, if any, ought not to stand un- 
corrected in your pages. 

Colonel Macdonald (as you now 
teach us to style the author, in a letter 
on the burning of Hindoo widows, 
printed in your preceding volume, page 
220,) had drawn a certmn line of dis- 
tinction between Indian infanticide 
and the Indian burning of widows, to 
the effect that will appear from his 
words : “ Infanticide has been prevent- 
ed by the judicious interference of the 
Executive Power; but self-destruction, 
in the dreadful form of perishing in the 
flames, under the guidance and preteiid- 
ed sanction of the religion of the coun- 
try, being, at least apparently, a volun- 
tary act of the infatuated victim, restric- 
tive means have been deemed ineligi- 
ble.” To this ineligibility the Colonel 
emphatically subscribes, declaring, that 
when the attention of Parliament was 
lately turned to the subject, “ no re- 
medy of any available description was 
proposed ;” and that, for example, “ a 
tax on the practice, amounting to a 
prohibition, would irritate the bigotted 
and weak Hindoo mind to madness, 
and create a spirit of discontent, lead- 
ing to the most serious consequences.” 

Now, the letter of a second corres- 
pondent, inserted in the same volume 
(page 446), attempted to place the dis- 
tinction, as to policy of law, between 
infanticide and cremation, upon a dif- 
ferent, and, as I, for one, imagine, its 
Jrue footing ; namely, that the one is 
an act “simply civil,” while the other 
is an act assuming to be “ religious ;” 
an act, to use the words of Colonel 
Macdonald, performed “under the 
guidance and pretended sanction of the 


religion of the country.” It is plain 
that the distinction, previously set up 
by Colonel M. (namely, that which is 
derived from the voluntary character 
of cremation) is untenable: because 
Great Britain is as competent to intro- 
duce among its Indian subjects its laws 
against suicide (considered “ simply as 
a civil act”), as against forgery, mur- 
der, &e. 

But, common, and commonly intel- 
ligible, as is the distinction between 
things civil and things religious, the 
“ Old Indian” is enraged at the recur- 
rence to this phraseology by your se- 
cond correspondent : “ It remains,” 
says he, “ for Mr. K. to inform us on 
what grounds he terms atrocious mur- 
der ‘simply a civil act.’” — We all 
know, indeed, that the use of the tech- 
nical word “ civil,” is frequently adapt- 
ed to raise a smile. That suffering 
clients, if they choose to be punsters, 
are not easily satisfied when told by 
their lawyers, that this or that species 
of wrong (the seduction of a wife, or 
of a daughter, for example) is nothing 
more than a “ civil injury ;” but, if the 
“ Old Indian” is impatient at the de- 
signation of an “atrocious murder” 
by the name of a “ civil act,” would he 
be better pleased, if it were styled a 
“ religious one ?” In common parlance, 
murder, (“ most foul, horrid, and un- 
natural, as, in the best, it is,”) is ndther 
very civil, nor very religious ; but surely 
the Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, or any 
sheriff-depute, could presently satisfy 
your correspondent that murder, in all 
cases, and in all countries, is “ simply 
a civil act,” a civil offence, as contra- 
distinguished from acts and offences 
connected with religion ; and that Mr. 
K. was perfectly intelligible, when sup- 
posing infanticide to spring from a re- 
ligious motive, he described that crime 
as “ simply a civil act,” contra-distin- 
guishing it thereby from the self-de- 
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struction of the Hindoo widows, which 
is confe^edly practised “under the 
guidance and actual sanction of the rc- 
%ion of the country.” Those same 
authorities would also convince your 
correspondent, that, however, for the 
purpose of a declamation, the putting 
to death of one-self or of another, 
“ under the guidance of the religion of 
a country,” may be stigmatiaed as mur- 
der, it is, in point of fact, no murder ; 
since, as we are often told in our 
own country, “the religion of the 
country” is part and parcel of the law 
of the land, and since murder is an un- 
lawful putting to death. 

The “ Old Indian,” I confess, a.s- 
serts that “ it is clearly made out, that 
the Hindoo laws do not sanction the 
burning of widows ;” but this position, 
evidently founded on the statements of 
Colonel Macdonald, only demonstrates 
with how little attention your corres- 
pondent reads, or with how little ac- 
curacy he repeats what is written by 
Colonel M., as well as by others. 
Colonel M. alone, to go no further, 
has plainly shown that the Hindoo 
laws do sanction the burning of widows, 
though they by no means enjoin it. 
If the widow will burn, the lawsper»«<, 
and therefore sanction the burning; 
but the lat^ go no further, and they 
leave to public and private opinion, 
and to religious writers, to recommend 
either burning or its omission.* 

How wide, indeed, of the mark is 
the “ Old Indian,” in the “ admired 
disorder” in which he steps forth in 
this controversy, is evident from the 
three sentences that follow the one 
last quoted: “In some parts of India,” 
says your correspondent, “ murder is 
[was?] compensated for bp a fine. 
From Mr. K.’s multiplied repetition of 
one unvaried idea, we can have no 
right to disturb so barbarous a law. 
It has, however, been done ; and that, 

• If the “Old Indian” should choose to alter 
his story, and say (what Col. M . really says), •• It 
is clearly made out that the Hindoo laws do not 
sanction the burning of widows xn iht manner at 
present practised:** the answer has already been 
given by Mr. K, 
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too, with the fullest assent of the chiefs 
of the country.” It is here plain, that, ' 
however multiplied the repetirion of 
Mr. K.’s one unvaried idea, (and strange, 
indeed, if the one idea to be taught 
had been varied,) it has not been re- 
peated often enough to fix itself in the 
head of the “ Old Indian.” Mr. K.’s 
“ one unvaried idea” is, as it appears 
to me, (and again, nearly to use the 
words and the thought of Colonel 
Macdonald) that with respect to an act 
performed “under the guidance and 
actual sanction of the religion of the 
country,” “ restrictive means are in- 
eligible.” That it is the religious cha- 
racter of the act that raises the diffi- 
culty in Colonel M.’s mind is obvious, 
because that gentleman is alarmed at 
the effect of a prohibition on the 
“ bigotted” Hindoo. Concurring, as 
to the religious view, with Colonel M., 
Mr. K. in his first letter has said, “ It 
is solely because the burning of widows 
has its foundation, whether erroneously 
ornot,in the religion of the country,that 
the British laws do not, and ought not, 
to interfere.” Inhis secondletter,insert- 
cd in your number for August, the same 
gentleman, not varying his “ one idea,” 
re-states his objection to be, to “ the 
idea of British legislative interference 
with the religious practices of India.” 
Now, whether this interference would 
be justifiable or not, what has Mr. K.’s 
“ one unvaried idea” to do with the 
alteration of an Indian law against the 
civil offence of murder; with the change 
of that law, from its correspondence 
with our own ancient law, to a corres- 
pondence with our law at the present 
day ? 

But, Sir, my principal inducement 
for addressing you, is to ask for some 
explanations respecting infanticide and 
human sacrifices in India, concerning 
both which this part of the letter of 
the “Old Indian” has raised some 
doubts in my mind, and is, as I have 
some apprehension, adapted to mislead 
your readers. When Colonel Mac- 
donald, in your former volume, and B. 
W., in your Journal for June last, 

VoL. XIV. ?Y 
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page 558, spoke of the “ abolition of 
infmUuAde, under the administration 
of Marquis Wellesley,” I understood 
those gentlemen as referring to the 
abolition of female infanticide, among 
a particular local description and pe- 
culiar race of the population of India, 
and which infanticide, in common 
with Mr. Kendall, as appears from his 
second letter, I had understood to be 
“simply a civil act,” because of no 
higher origin nor motive than “ an un- 
willingness to communicate the blood 
of the Rajpoots through the marriages 
of their daughters.” Mr. K., referring, 
no doubt, to this description of female 
infanticide, (expressly separated by 
Colonel Macdonald, from the case of 
self-destruction, “ under the guidance 
aftd pretended sanction of the religion 
of the country,”) had said, “ Infanti- 
cide, however practised in India, has 
no sanction from any one of its sys- 
tems of religion, but on the contrary 
is abhorred and repudiated by them 
all.” To this, B. W. replies : “ Grant- 
ed: but had it not acquired, by long, 
by immemorial usage, a sort of religious 
sanctity [observe, not sanction] ? Was 
it not encouraged by the priesthood ; 
and did not the infatuated mother re- 
gard the act as a meritorious sacri- 
fice?” It is thus clear that B. W. 
and Mr. K. knew what each other was 
talking about ; but the “ Old Indian,” 
though he had read the letter of B. 
W. before dispatching his philippic 
against Mr. K., exclaims, on the sub- 
ject of Mr. K.’s denial of a religious 
sanction to infanticide, that is, to the 
female infanticide in question,—" Now, 
so contrary is the real fact to this, that 
though infants are exposed in some 
provinces to avoid maintaining them, 
they are in general destroyed in various 
cruel manners, as a sacrifice offered to 
some of the millions of millions of Hin- 
doo gods or goddesses P' In other 
words, the “ Old Indian ” ventures to 
represent, first, that there does exist 
in India a large prevailing practice of 
destroying children, in various cruel 
manners, as religious sacrifices; and 


seeondly, that tins practice is sanc- 
tioned by one or more of the religious 
systems of the country! Whether 
these representations depend upon the 
immediate authority of the cele- 
brated Mr. Ward, or whether Mr. 
Ward will be ready to verify them, I 
cannot tell; but I know my men well 
enough, to call, on this grave occasion, 
for chapter and verse. It must strike 
every one, that though the statement 
detailed has slipped in incidentally, 
during a discussion on the cremation 
of widows, it is one eminently worthy 
of separate attention ; that it is either 
a fresh example of European calumny 
against India, or a fresh subject for 
European reprehension, inferior in 
importance to no other; that to busy 
ourselves about the burning of wi- 
dows, performed in the face of the 
world, is almost an idle task, if in- 
fants are generally destroyed, in va- 
rious cruel manners, in the recesses of 
the pagodas ; and, what is more than 
all, that this piece of intelligence, so 
unexpectedly brought to light, puts a 
complete faisification upon the tale 
that Indian infanticide has been in 
reality abolished. So that the very 
“ measure,” which, according to B.W., 
“ is well known to have been followed 
by blessings instead of curses,” is one 
which, according to the “ Old Indian,” 
has never been effected at all ! And 
yet the “ Old Indian ” had read and 
rejoiced in the letter of B. W. before 
he laid down his own pen ! 

That the “ Old Indian,” at the same 
moment when, with his Hindoo pan- 
theon before him, he talked of the 
“ millions of mill ions of Hindoo gods 
and goddesses,” should have been in a 
very fit condition to gjve us any pre- 
cise details of the religious infanticide 
to which he refers, is more than we 
ought to expect. But that numbers, 
time, and place, wiU be fiimished by 
some of those other correspondents 
•or readers of the Asiatic Journal 
who are in possession of the bloody 
secrets, I hope I may confidently be- 
lieve. When, however, I am satisfied 
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that one thousand, or one individual 
of the infants of India is annually sa- 
crificed as described,*! shall ask, by 
the member or members of what reli- 
gious doctrine the detestable deed is 
performed, and particularly whether 
the doctrine followed by the sacrificers 
is that of the Vedas ; and still further, 
whether it is done with the assistance, 
or under the direction, of any Brah- 
min Gooroo ? 

“ That human sacrifices,” says Col. 
Macdonald, in his letter printed in 
March last, “ are offered up before 
their idols, has long been known ; and 
the number of your publication for 
December contains further evidence 
of this lamentable truth.” The truth, 
I suppose, is not to be questioned ; 
but I am still to learn, whether the 
practice is to be charged upon the re- 
ligion of the country, as actually and 
commonly followed; whether these 
human sacrifices are rare and solitary- 
acts, performed by a few gloomy or 
ferocious fanatics, and sanctioned by 
ignorant, superstitious, sanguinary, or 
venal Gooroos, or notoriously con- 
demned by every teacher of the doc- 
trine of the Vedas? The case refer- 
red to by Colonel Macdonald (Asiatic 
Journal, vol. xii. p. 540), is obviously 
one which only a bigot of an opposite 
faith would regard as implicating the 
professors of a whole religion. It is 
that of the crime of the ignorant and 
barbarian Bunggaut Kooaur, and of 
his no less ignorant and barbarian wife. 
To procure pregnancy, the latter re- 
sorted to the horrid superstition of 
bathing in human blood; the victim 
(always a man) being first offered to 
the goddess Khallee, at whose altar, 
a garland having been placed round 
his neck, his head was struck off with 
a scimitar. Now, this Bunggaut 
Kooaur is the brother-in-law of Ram 
Sing, tAe Rajali of Jointeepore, his 
wife being the sister of that prince; 
and what are the sentiments and pub- 
lic conduct of Ram Sing upon the 
subject? At the examination report- 
ed in your Journal, Mosom Biiktar, a 


dependent of Kooaur, who was seized 
in the Company’s territories, in the 
act of carrying away one Monoo, for 
the piupose of sacrifice, is asked, 
“ Does Rajah Ram Sing oppose such 
brutal conduct of Kooaur ?” and he 
answers, “ He does; and besides, he 
has issued orders to the whole of his 
dominions, authorizing his officers to 
cut off the heads of those that carry 
offhuman victims.” He is next asked, 
“Was not Rajah Ram Sing displeased 
with his brother-in-law, after hearing 
these circumstances ?” and he an- 
swers, “ Yes; he was.” After this 
account, then, of the demeanor and 
proceedings of Rajah Ram Sing, are 
we to be persuaded that human sacri- 
fices are sanctioned by the religion of 
his country? Buddha, we all know, 
is emphatically glorified by the title of 
the Most Merciful;” Buddha forbids 
the putting to death of any living crea- 
ture ; Buddha is received by the Brah- 
mins as an incarnation of Vishnoo ; 
and can it, then, be believed that the 
exhibition of human sacrifices is con- 
sistent with the religion of the coun- 
try?* Inconsistencies are common 
every where; but we must also be 
careful not to confound the crimes of 
individuals with the letter of institu- 
tions, or with the general practice of 
a people. Neither are we to infer, 
from the letter of ancient institutions, 
or the traces of them in ancient books, 
the actual state of modern practice. 
The history of religion in India fur- 
nishes us with several eras. In some an- 
cient times, as in other countries, its 
religious ceremonies were bloody, and 
its softer features are confessedly of 
more modern date. Add to this, that 
if its ancient religious institutions 
were bloody-, this circumstance wiU at 
once excuse and explain the retention 
of bloody usages among the more ig- 
norant and fanatic : for ancient cus- 
toms and superstitions are but too apt 
to live among the people, long after 

* “ l-f£\enting the destruction of life is the 
sironi;es.t uf the Hindoo tenets.”— Col. Mdcdo- 
nild’s Lcitt r, .Asiaiit Jomnal, vo!, xin, p. a'l. 
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they are condemned by the laws, or 
superseded by an enlightened rdigion. 

It seldom, presents itself in colours 
sufficiently strong, that there exists 
in every country a set of superstitions 
of the people, which are to be any- 
thing but confounded with the public 
or acknowledged religion. These su- 
perstitions are commonly the remains, 
often mutilated, and often deformed, 
of what was anciently taught, but 
which, so far from being part of the 
existing system of religious instruc- 
tion, are the objects of continual in- 
hibition. I have been told that in the 
countries of the east, where Buddhism 
is the professed religion. Buddhism 
still goes for little with the great mass 
of the people, who indulge in ancient 
and grovelling superstitions, which a 
stranger might attribute to the priest 
and the temple, but which it is the 
very purpose of the priest and the 
temple to root out. Among ourselves, 
how many dark and contemptible su- 
perstitions are there not still to be 
found: the remains of the Shamanism 
now seen in north-eastern Asia, and 
north-western America, or of the more 
systematized paganisms of the south, 
and of higher authority with the vul- 
gar than either Church or Gospel ! 
Superstition, too, is always cruel; it 
delights in blood, because it is the off- 
spring of barbarian minds, and is in- 
tended to act upon those of the gross 
and ignorant, which no gentle images 
are sufficiently strong to move. It 
supposes, also, gods as coarse as it- 
self; and, when it would propitiate 
them, it devises something terrible. 
To accomplish great ends, too, it can 
resort <?nly to great, to unusual, and 
appalling means. To “ wash in Jor- 
dan, and be clean,” is too simple a 
machinery- for its blunt apprehension. 
If it would wash,it must wash in blood. 
It loves, because it is terrified by 
the cries of the victim. On these 
principles are established all the hor- 
rors of witchcraft, that remnant of a 
pagan priesthood, and to which the 
weak and ignorant among us still 
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cling. More, than one instance is 
within memory of calves burnt alive 
by ffirmers in the northern parts of 
our island, with the design of appeas- 
ing some offended power, and stop- 
ping a. disease of cattle. In our vil- 
lages, in our towns, in our metropolis, 
what gains are not acquired by female 
fortune-tellers (our modern witches, 
and direct successors of the priestesses 
of Hecate), from so many females of 
all ranks, from the milkmaid to the 
duchess, all weak and all ignorant 
enough, incessantly to inquire and to 
pay for what wretches of this de- 
scription will tell them of futurity ! 
And death, or some subject of ter- 
ror or emotion, is the usual return 
given. A favourite tale, to a married 
woman, for example, is, that she has 
not at present exactly the man whom 
she would most have preferred ; that 
this indmdual still languishes for her, 
and that one day she will possess him. 
Such is the stab at domestic happiness 
which these offenders dare to ex- 
change for a piece of coin ; as the ban- 
dit cuts the throat of a husband, a 
father, and a man, for the allurement 
of a purse ! And what is it that even 
moderates the evil of fortune-telling 
among ourselves, unless the general 
operation of wholesome laws ? Do 
we suppose that the wretches them- 
selves would stop at any deed of 
blood ; or that their deluded followers 
would always feel even the unavailing 
hesitation of Macbeth ? And how 
possible, and even probable, is it, that 
the -wife of Kooaur was the dupe of 
some such fortune-teller, with the 
customary charms and spells of hor- 
ror; and that her innocent Brahmin 
Gooroo was no more a party to the 
guilt, than would have been the wor- 
thy Vicar of Wakefield, or than some 
pious Catholic priest, in the half- 
kindred folly of a European village 
girl. Let it be remembered, that in 
the examination before referred to, 
no mention is made of the ministra- 
tion of a Brahmin ; and that the strik- 
ing off the head of the victim with a 
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scimitar is not a very priest-like ope- 
ration. To what, then, shall we pro- 
perly attribute the sacrifice of human 
victims in Jointeepore? Not to the 
religion of the country, but to the un- 
happy state of its civil government and 
laws; a government and laws which 
left Bun^aut Kooaur at liberty, in 
spite of the orders of his prince, to 
compel the cultivators of his own 
lands, “ from the fear of losing their 
lives,” to seize men for the sacrifice 
of some witchcraft of his wife ! Take 
away English laws, and let us see 
whether English religion would long 
save even our country from corres- 
ponding misfortunes ! Add, too, that 
even in Jointeepore, only an indivi- 
dual of Kooaur’s rank and station 
would be able to obtain such victims : 

“ Great princes hare great plaything?-.** 

It will have been seen above, that, 
as respects the asserted Indian sacri- 
fices of infants, I put two questions ; 
the first, as to the reality and extent 
of the practice itself ; and the second, 
as to the description of authority un- 
der which the practice is followed. 
To these questions I shall be glad to 
receive answers ; but those answers, 
I am sure, will be most satisfactory, if 
they come from such as are uninfected 
with the bigotry and fanaticism of the 
day. If the practice really exists, no 
matter under what authority, we must 
do our endeavours for its suppression: 
so that authorized infanticide in India 
may at last receive, not a pretended 
abolition, as the “ Old Indian” obliges 
us to infer of the past, but an abolition 
in reality. I oblige myself to speak 
gravely, though I have a strong dispo- 
sition to laugh while I write ; but, if 
it be true that infanticide is practised 
as a religious, rite in India, and per- 
formed, like the cremation of widows, 
under the sanction of the Brahmins, 
we must lay our heads together how 
to overcome this new religious abomi- 


nation ; while, if practiced at all, and 
practised against the teaching of the 
Brahmins, that^lass of men must be 
relieved from the calumny thrown 
upon them, and co-operated with for 
the suppression of the crime. 

Heartily do I wish, Mr. Editor, 
along with the correspondent in your 
number for August, that some Brah- 
min would write to you, and give us a 
little light upon these matters. The 
testimony of “ Old Indians” is, with 
me, open to suspicion. Many an 
“ Old Indian,” I am afraid, has spent 
his life in Calcutta and elsewhere, 
without acquiring, philosophically 
speaking, more knowledge of India 
than he would have acquired in any 
alley in Cornhill or Leadenhall-street; 
and with the misfortune of acquiring 
prejudices of more fixity and rancour 
than he might have had the ill-luck 
to light upon at home. When the Spa- 
niards went to Mexico, they thought 
the inhabitants “ worse than "beasts 
and I am aftaid that not a few “ Old 
Indians” have been accustomed to 
form the same opinion of their fellow- 
creatures in Asia. To New Indians 
I particularly recommend these obser- 
vations. Let them be assured, that a 
liberal way of estimating men of a dif- 
ferent complexion, language, manners 
and religion, is rather a modern vir- 
tue; and that a field is open to them 
in this respect that not many have 
trodden before. Let them forbear to 
judge in that wholesale way, which 
they will find but too frequent. Let 
them beware of local and missionary 
prejudices. Let them discriminate ; 
and let them maintain that justice to- 
wards the Hindoos, both in acting 
and thinking, which, unless history 
and observation deceive us, have not 
always been found in our Old In- 
dians. 

A Young Englishman. 

London, August 5, 1822. 
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HALF-PAY ALLOWANCES TO RETIRED OFFICERS— SUTTEES. 

♦*0 the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sni : It is by writing in so useful a who possibly may allow the measure 
periodical publication as that establish- to have a retrospective effect, from 
ed by you, and so well supported, that the date of the formation of the ori- 
statements are made, and suggestions ginal regulation for the increase of 
are thrown out, which advance science, half-pay. To a few men of fortune, 
and may be productive of much public the additional pittance will be no ob- 
and private benefit. ject ; but far otherwise will be the 

From official and individual inter- case of the less wealthy applicants. I, 
course with the Court of Directors of and others, touched this case super- 
theEast-India Company, I have always ficially in some of your former num- 
found them ready to attend to scien- bers ; but from not having suggested 
tific projects, the calls of justice, and a specific course of procedure, with 
the interests of their civil and militaiyr its original strength of claim, it re- 
servants. Under this just impression, mains unadjusted. 

therefore, I mention a subject so ma- 

nifestly well-founded, that the mere The discussion of the dreadful sub- 
statement is sufficient to lead to a ject of Suttees, in your valuable work, 
simple procedure for its rectification, cannot but be productive, ultimately. 

In India, the pay and allowances grant- of the happiest consequences; as it is 
ed to our officers are, very properly, now made out that these horrid hu- 
equally applicable to the officers of man sacrifices are carried on by priest- 
the British service doing duty there, craft and sordid self-interest, under a 
Similarly to this just regulation, the cruel and artful system of delusion 
half-pay given at home to His Ma- and immoral deceit, in direct oppo- 
jesty’s officers has at all times been sition to the very laws of the country, 
the standard of the same allowed to One writer, whom we are to suppose 
the Company’s retired officers. Some a Brahmin metempsychosed, talks 
time ago. Government deemed it an about “ the cause he is defending” by 
equitable measure to advance or in- some extraordinary and unaccountable 
crease the full and half-pay' of the perversion of reasoning in a circle, in 
army. From mere want of due repre- which he seems doomed to remain ( 
sentation, this small benefit has not long confined, till a happier trans- 
been extended to retired India officers, migration of miild relieves him. To 
who are entitled to it, on the above be serious. Sir, this very defender 
fair and obvious principle. The ag- allows his better sense to prevail when 
gr^ate sum, when granted, will con- he says, as adverted to by your corres- 
sdtute but a very moderate item in pondent the Old Indian, that perhaps 
the general expenditure ; but were it he might be inclined to have the law 
even much greater, that consideration of burning enforced, if done by' the 
could not for a moment militate natives. I have before me a letter 
against the justice of an unquestion- from Bengal, statit^ that the magis- 
able clmm. trate applied to, on one occasion, to 

It is not the immediate duty of the sanction a Suttee, visited the widow 
Honourable Court to ori^nate a mea- prepared to be burnt alive. He ob- 
sure, to which I know they will not be served in her countenance and de- 
averse, when legitimately brought meanor such symptoms of wildness 
before them. The regular proceeding and' distracted faculties, that though 
will ‘ be by humble petition to the in the presence of the Brahmins, she 
Chairman and Court of Directors, shewed a determinetl resolution to 
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immolate herself ; he interdicted the 
barbarous' act, in opposition to the 
prayers, remonstrances and assevera- 
tions of the interested relatives of the 
wretched victim. The body was burnt, 
and the woman returned to her usual 
course of life, without any farther 
inconvenience than risking the de- 
nounced wrath of the one hundred and 
thirty-three millions of gods, of the 
forty-eight thousand prophets, and, 
worse than all, of the Brahmins and 
relatives who wanted her property. The 
letter states another similar instance 
of the prevention of this crime, with- 
out any bad consequences. In an able 
work recently published, I read as 
follows : “ The advocate for legislative 
interference to suppress the horrid and 
unnatural practice of female immola- 
tion, although warmed with the justice 
of his cause, does not fail to produce 
arguments which I cannot but think 
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ought to satisfy the greatest alarmists. 
If ever I had a doubt of the expe- 
diency of abolishing by law this in- 
human custom, that doubt no longer 
exists ; and we shall hail wth delight 
the day, when the arm of the law shall 
in mercy be outstretched, to rescue 
from a death of torments those un- 
happy objects, who are now permitted, 
in compliance with a barbarous cus- 
tom, to break every law, human and 
divine.” Such, Sir, is the prevalent 
feeling in India; and we have only to 
order the Hindoo law to be strictly 
executed, to be fully warranted to con- 
clude, from experience and a know- 
ledge of human nature, that instead 
of a thousand innocent victims annually 
sacrificed, ten will not face death in an 
appalling and terrible form. 

JoHM Macdonauj. 

Smnmerland Place, Exeter, 

Sept, h, 1822. 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ARMENIAN PRESS. 

(Drawn up by an Arcnenlaa Geiiilennan> for the Calcutta Journal.) 


In the year 1567 the use of the Press 
began first among the Armenians. It has 
been established in many cities; but in 
most cases, after continuing in operation a 
short time, it has, owing to some cause or 
other, been abolished. It is permanently 
established in Constantinople and Venice;* 
and at present there are printing offices in 
Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburgh, which 
are all in constant employment. 

In India the exercise of the Armenian 
Press began first at Madras, fpid there it 
has undergone many changes. The Rev. 
Tir Anratoon Sharaavon, of that place, 
kept it going for many years, and printed 
oS a great number of bo(^ ; but at pre* 

* In Venice, at the island of Sr. Lazarus, there 

i* an Armenian Society established, the members 
of which are all Ecclesiastical persons, and of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion. It was founded 
in the year 1712, by Mackythar Sabastvan, and 
the object of it is to subject the Armenian Church 
to the Church of Rome. Many books have been 
printed by this society, some of which arc the 
works of our ancestors, some translallonsfrom 
European languages, and some written by them^ 
selves. The type they at present use is prefe- 
rable 10 that of any other Armenian books in 
print. 


sent the presses of that Presidency are all 
abolished. 

In Calcutta a printing office was first 
established by the Rev. Tir Joseph Ste- 
phanuse, who acted as editor for a time, 
and printed a few books. It w^as after, 
wards sold. Mr. Gentloom Aviet succeed, 
cd to the Rev. Tir Joseph Stephanuse. 
He also printed some books, but at pre- 
sent nothing is done at his printing office. 
In the year 1819, Pogose Vardanan, Esq., 
of Madras, had a printing office, which 
he made a present of to the Aid-sjyreading* 
Society of Bombay; but on account of 
there being but few Armenians at Bom- 

* In the year isii a Society was established at 
Bombay, entitled “ Ochanaspeur •* or Aid- 
spreading.** The object of this was to preserve 
the adherence of the Armenian commiuiity to 
their own Church, and to promote knowled^ 
and science by printing useful books, cither ori- 
ginal compositions or translations, and distri- 
buting them gratuitously amongst the coromu- 
nily. They have now many works on hand ready 
for publication, but owing to the insuBSciency 
of means, they remain unprinted. 

The following are the members of the Society : 

Marcus Joseph (Chairman); Lukas Joseph, 
Martin ^facke^tich, Mathew Joseph, Carapit 
ChatooT. 
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bay, diia Society aftenrards thought pro- 
per to estahii^ this press at Calcutta, in 
conjunction with the Literary Society* of 
the same place. It is now employed under 
the management of the said Society. 

Ocemrences relating to the Press at CalaUta. 

In the year 1820, on the 29th of July, 
a prospectus was issued by the Literary 
Society, announcing to the public their 
mtention of establishing a Weekly Journal, 
to be entitled “ The Calcutta Mirror.” 
Owing to several circumstances, which a 
free press is liable to produce, and to the 
mass of intolerable abuse which were 
poured out upon its conductors (who were 
then Messrs. Mackertich, A. Aganoor, 
and John Avdall), the circulation of that 
paper was but of short duration. Scarcely 
was the publication three months old, 
when the conductors were secretly dogged 
through the public streets with fencing 
sticks and clubs. Discord also broke out 
now and then between some of the diffe- 
rent families of the community, by which 
the circulation of the paper was greatly 
injured. On account of these tjuarrels, 
the number of subscribers to the press 
was diminished by one-half; and at last, 
encountering so many obstacles, the circu- 
lation of the paper wasunavoidably stopped. 

After the discontinuance of the paper,f 
Mr. Avdall’s ^unkidaz Aunpet ” was put 
to the press, on account of which the op- 
ponents of the press began to pour forth a 
great deal of their malicious venom. Af- 
ter the edition of the above book was 
thrown oW, Dr. Gregory’s Legacy was be- 
gun to be printed, it having been trans- 


* In the year I8I8 a Society was eatablished 
in Calcutta, entitled “ Iniastakhundir” or the 
" Literary Society.” Tlieir object is the same 
ai that of the Society at Bombay. Two books 
have been translated from the English, and alrea- 
dy printed by the Society ; and they have on hand 
many works ready for publication. The mem- 
bers of this Society are as follow : 

Mackertich A. Aganoor (Chairman); Laznr 
Agabeg, John Avdail, Sarkeis J.Sarkeis. 

t Mr. John Avdail is nineteen years of age, and 
was bom at Shtrauz, in Persia. He was sent by 
bis parents to Mr. Arratoon Kaloos’s school, at 
Calcutta, where he received instruction in the 
Armenian and English languages. The ** Aunki- 
daz Aunpet” (which signifies ” useless to those 
who are stupi.-ls **) is therefore dedicated to Mr. 
Kaloos. This book is compiled and translated 
from the Elegant Extracts, and abounds chiefly 
with portions of the beautiful writings of Addi- 
son, Johnson, Blair, &c. It contains about three 
bandied and fourteen pages, and a brief biogra- 
phtcai sketch of the authors is attached to it. 
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Uted into Armenian by the late i/Ir, 
Mackertich A. Aganoor.* Ifi^ther was 
this beaud&l Tract exempt from misre- 
presentation and abuse. As the oppo- 
nente of the press were daily increasing 
in number, and every possible effort making 
by them to overthrow the printing-office 
establishment, the Rev. Deacon,f Mr. 
Martin Mackertich began to publish seve- 
ral Satirical Poems, in order to check 
their audacity, and put a stop to their 
spiteful machinations. Aflerthe embarka- 
tion of Mr. Mackertich on the Alexander 
to the Persian Gulph, their hostility was 
carried so far, that the conductors were 
on the point of shutting up the printing- 
oflBce. But Mr. Mackertich unexpectedly 
returning from sea, and observing the state 
of affairs, published a pamphlet, con- 
taining an Appeal to the Community at 
large, whereby he crushed in a great de- 
gree their malicious efforts. 

After the publication of this Address, 
Mr. Mackertich^s Comedy was put to the , 
Press. It is entitled ‘‘ The Phi/siognomist 
^ Treachery,** and is divided into four 
Acts, containing about five hundred verses 
in poetry. ' On the publication of this 
piece, the conductor of the press was at- 
tacked in a most unmanly manner, on a 
Sunday morning, after Divine service, at 
tlie church gate, upon which a fighting 
match took place between him and bis 
^gressor. The adversaries of the press 
also gave it to be understood, that on the 
lepublication of similar pamphlets, worse 
treatment might be expected. 

* Mr. Mackertich A. Aganoor was a native of 
Biissorah, and educated at Bombay in the Arme- 
nian and English languages. He died on the 99th 
March last, in the twenty-fourth year of his age. 
His translation of Gregory’s Legacy is dedicated 
to his sister4h'law, Mrs. Agabeg. This unfortu- 
nate young man did not live to see his translation 
out of the press. 

t The Rev. Mr. M. Mackertich was born atSbi- 
rauz, and was instructed in Armenian at Bombay- 
He is the first author who had composed and 
published a dramatic work amongst the Arme- 
nians. An Armenian gentleman at Madras also 
composed' a comedy, but from some cause or 
other he has not published it. A comedy was 
also written by the Aid-spreading Society of 
Bombay, where 5t was acted three times. A 
copy of this was delivered to Mr. Mackertich 
that he might make in it whatever improve- 
ments he should think necessary, and have it 
printed j and it is now ready for publication. 
The Armenian press at Calcutta being at pre- 
sent under his soperintendance, be iSvwritinga 
general critique on this comedy, divided into 
three parts, two of which are already printed, 
and the third is in the press. 
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Observing that the audacious opposi- 
tion of his adversaries was not likely to 
cease, he resigned his charge to another 
person, who took upon himself the edi- 
torship of the press. The latter was also 
most grossly insulted in the church ; 
his stole and the incense -pan were snatch- 
ed away from his hand. This being con- 
trary to the laws of the Armenian church, 
he now absents himself from divine ser- 
vice, until he can obtain legal satisfaction. 

The present condition of the Armenian 
press in Calcutta may be told in a few 


words. Very few subscribers remain ; 
but still the business is going on ; and a 
periodical magazine is begun to be pub- 
lished, which is now distributed gratui- 
tously^ amongst the community. 

We have thought it right to 
republish the foregoing statement. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
style of it is very suspicious. — We 
shall be obliged, therefore, . to any 
of our correspondents for further in- 
formation. 


ON THE VARIATION OR DECLINATION OF THE MAGNETIC 

NEEDLE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sm: In two papers printed in your 
very useful Journal, in April and Sep- 
tember 1821, 1 endeavoured to call the 
attention of all who have it in their 
power to promote valuable inquiry, to 
one of the most important and inte- 
resting subjects, the theory of what 
is termed the variation or declination 
of the magnetic needle. Philosophers 
of former times ingeniously conjec- 
tured the existence, some of four, and 
some of two magnetic poles. A dis- 
covery reflecting distinguished credit 
on the present age, has nearly esta- 
blished the locality of a magnetic pole 
in the northern, and I am to shew 
that there must be another in the 
southern hemisphere. Captain Parry, 
who has immortalized his name by this 
brilliant discovery, was unfortunately 
urged on by his instructions, to proceed 
to accomplish his ultimate object, 
without ascertaining the peecise posi- 
tion of the north-west magnetic pole. 
This essential object remains yet to be 
effected, by wmtering on its site, and 
finding, according to the simple pro- 
cess stated in a former paper, the de- 
terminate point where the dipping- 
needle will stand perpendicular, or in 
continuation of the new pole, which 
evidently, with a south polarity, ac- 
cording to the properties of magnetism, 
acts on the north end of the compass- 
needle. This is to be done accurately 
Asiatic Joiirn. — No. 82. 


onlp on the ice, as the ship’s motion* 
and the attraction of her iron, would 
exclude the extreme accuracy demand- 
ed by so delicate an experiment. In- 
dependently of the error of motion, 
that of iron, though sufEciently cor- 
rected in common practical cases, by 
cstablishetl rules, would, in this sin- 
gular instance, militate against an in- 
dispensable and precise result. This 
grand and leading point being thus 
tleterrained by this process only, the 
course of a few years would shew 
whether the pole had, or had not a 
movement. To arrive at this fact with 
unquestionable truth, it will be neces- 
sary, a few years hence, to re-visit the 
same quarter, and again to ascertain, 
with due care, the exact position of the 
pole. If the latitude and longitude 
should be found the same as formerly 
ascertained, the conclusion would be 
direct, that the north-west magnetic 
pole has no movement. I am induced 
to think, from a close and continued 
consideration of the general subject, 
that this pole will be found in the 
course of a few years, to have moved 
on from west to east, and that the 
line of no variation will be always 
found under a meridian in the northern 
hemisphere, passing over the site of 
the new pole and the north pole of 
the earth. Captain Parry gives us data, 
as follow', to draw conclusions from : 
VoL. XIV. 3 Z 
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LatUuJe North. Longitude West. D.p of llie Needle. Variation. 

73“ 31' 16" — 77“ 23' 21" _ 86“ 3' 42" — 108“ 46' 35" west. 

75“ 23' 25" — 112“ 2&' 30" — S8“ 36' 0."95 — 117“ 52' 22" east. 

There are eight other sets of obsert a- no variation in all places there in the 
tions lying between these extremes; northern hemisphere, in a line with, or 
and by laying the whole down on a chart, in the plane of the moving and fixed 
it will appear, that within the limits of pole. A contrary variation will com- 
a dip of 88°, the new pole must lie mence at each place, over which the 
under a space of about SOO miles, line of no variation has passed, and 
The centre of this space will be nearly this will continue till the moving pole 
103° W. longitude, and 73° N. lati- has made a demi-revolution. when 


tude. That he crossed, or passed 
over the Ihie of no variation, is evident 
from a change of 128“ 58' 13" of west, 
into 1C5° 50' 9 ' of east variation ; 
for on the west side of this American 
line of no variation, there will be east 
variation, and on the east side of it, 
the reverse. The corresponding line 
of no variation in India, at 180'° of 
distance, and which will be found in 
the west of Ceylon, will have, on the 
contrary, variations of the same name, 
with their positions relative to this 
line. From farther inquiry and study 
of this wonderful subject, I am led to 
conclude, that from the time that the 
variation was discovered, about the 
end of the sixteenth century, to be 
11° 15' east, the magnetic pole has 
been moving round the north pole of 
the earth, and on the north side of 
it, till in 1817 it attained its maxi- 
mum of westing, being 24° 17' 54''. 
With the accurate instrument used for 
this purpose, at the rooms of the 
Royal Society, this west variation is 
found to be decreasing, and following 
the movement of the pole westward, 
till at a future period it will become 
nothing in London, when the moving 
magnetic pole will be under our meri- 
dian. It will continue to move on east- 
ward, till its east maximum is attained, 
when east variation in London will 
begin to decrease. The line of no varia- 
tion in the northern hemisphere has 
been always n^oving from west to east, 
as it passed over, or rather under 
London, before it arrived at Paris; 
and this is grounded on the corapara- 
tive accuracy of the observations taken 
at these two places. In India, also, 
it will move eastward from its present 
position near Ceylon, and there will be 


the original variation will re-conimence. 

In an article in your Journal for 
April 1821, I stated my mode of lay- 
ing off a meridian, and taking the 
variation accurately, by that means on 
Sumatra, with a view particularly of 
ascertaining the quantum and move- 
ment of the daily vibrating variation, 
manifestly arising from the action of 
solar heat on the moving pole. 
During a year’s observations there, 
[Vide Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society], the variation seem- 
ed to be nearly stationary; but on 
inspecting again these observations 
closely, a very small decrease of the 
east variation at Bencoolen appeared ; 
and this will continue till the line of no 
variation arrives there, when a west 
variation will commence. As, how- 
ever, the variation in the southern 
hemisphere is subject to the action of 
the south-east magnetic pole, and as 
the variation near the equator may be 
influenced by both poles, anomalies 
may occur between and near the magne- 
tic equators of both poles, that may not 
be readily reducible to definitive rules.. 

I formerly mentioned, that the sup- 
posed solidity of the earth might be 
urged against the movement of poles 
lying deep within it, as indicated by 
the dip of the needle. The Mosaic 
account clearly alludes to water in the 
internal part. There are several texts 
to this purport, two of which are very 
remarkable : “ Let the waters be ga- 
thered together in one place, and 
let dry land appear “ for he hath 
founded it upon the seas, and prepared 
it upon the floods.” It is evident, that 
were the earth a solid, increasing in 
density to its centre, the three mo- 
tions to which it is subject would not 
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occasion the oblate spheroidal form 
ascertained by measurement. 

The motion of the mastnetic north 
pole is very unequal, as it appears (if 
former observations are to be depended 
on) to have taken nearly as much 
time to move from the place where it 
gave 11“ 15' of east variation, to its 
line of no variation at London, as it 
has since required to move through a 
cun'e of 24“ XT 54". Many future 
accurate observations, made in various 
situations, will be requisite to enable 
those who may consider the science, 
at a remote period, to lay down the 
precise law of the rate of movement 
in different parts of its general orbit. 
In the mean time, we are to ground 
a theory, on what cannot be doubted 
from appearances and from analogy ; 
that is, that effects indicate an actual 
movement, founded particularly on 
the return of the variation, so long 
and so anxiously looked for by philo- 
sophers. 

As the new pole, in moving west- 
ward, will, in time, pass under Baffin’s 
Bay and Greenland, it will be easy, 
therefore, to visit its site, and to 
ascertain accurately its positive de- 
gree of progress, in any given interval 
of time. The same thing can be done 
on the corresponding East-lndia line 
of no variation, where it is found on 
terra firma, when the pole passes 
under the northernmost regions of 
Asiatic Russia. It is to be hoped, 
that the discovery ships now out have 
reached the Hyperborean coast of 
North America, though, judging from 
previous voyages to the north-west 
quarter, it is to be feared their pro- 
gress has been prevented, after passing 
through Repulse Bay. If the dip of 
the needle on the north coast of Ame- 
rica is found to be as much as it ap- 
peared farther north, the new pole 
must lie farther south than we are led 
to suppose. The present voyage will 
tend to set this question, in a great 
degree, at rest. Where it may not be 
convenient to proceed to the exact 
locality of the moving pole, in order 


to discover its change of position, 
from time to time, there is another 
mode of judging, though certainly not 
so critically accurate as the other. In- 
land from the north of Hudson’s Bay, 
let a meridian be laid off in the line of 
no variation. A few years afterwards, 
a needle on the principle of that 
used by me at Bencoolen and St. 
Helena, \}'ide Phil. Trans.] applied 
to this meridian, will indicate the in- 
crease of east variation. By calcula- 
tion may be found the quantum of 
movement of the pole, under its pa- 
rallel of latitude; for we have the 
distance between the place of observa- 
tion and the original position of the 
pole : a right angle formed b}' this 
line, and that moved over bj' the pole, 
the variation in the elapsed time being 
the angle at the vertex of the triangle: 
and the third angle formed by the line 
of direction of the variation and the 
base, or space under a parallel of 
latitude, moved over by the pole. 
The same process may be applied to 
the East-lndia line of no variation, 
but the result there may not be so 
accurate, on account of the great 
distance from the pole, and of, pro- 
bably, some degree of disturbing 
influence of the south-east magnetic 
pole. In China, Bengal, Madras, Bom- 
ba}-, Bencoolen, Bussorah, and Ceylon, 
&c. &c. accurate observations of the 
variation should henceforward be taken 
from a meridian, and carefully record- 
ed, to furnish useful data for contri- 
buting to establish a true theory of 
the variation of the magnetic needle. 
The diurnal, or vibrating variation 
would, of course, be accurately no- 
ticed at these stations. The Court of 
Directors of the East-lndia Company 
spare no pains to promote the inte- 
rests of science, when such subjects 
are duly explained and stated; and 
they cannot render a more essential 
service to navigation and commerce, 
than by directing what is here recom- 
mended to be carried into immediate 
execution. The expense would be 
scarcely worth mentioning, when com- 
2 Z 2 
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pared with • scientific improvements so 
desirable, and so obviously easy to be 
accomplished. 

The dip of the needle discovered by 
Norman, in 1580, was evidently taken 
erroneously, during a long period, 
from the coarseness and imperfect 
construction of the dipping-needle. 
These observations are now taken with 
a great degree of accuracy. At the 
Royal Societ 3 ’s rooms, the dip was 
found to be 70" SS' 30" in 1812; and 
in 1810 it amounted to 70" 51'. .This 
increase furnishes another strong argu- 
ment for the movement of the pole ; 
because the increase of the dip can be 
ascribed only to a diminution of the 
distance between London and the 
moving pole. This effect will be 
watched by our descendants, in order 
to find whether or not the maximum 
of dip will be, when the pole passes 
under the meridian of London. At 
present, under the line of no variation 
in India, the dip ought to be at its 
minimum, because the new pole is to 
that quarter, at its greatest elongation, 
on the north side of the terrestrial pole. 
As it moves on eastward, its distance 
from India will decrease, which it may 
be supposed on the present rationale, 
will give rise to a gradual increase of 
dip, till tne pole becomes situated be- 
tween India and the earth’s north 
pole, after which the dip ought again 
to decrease. 

We have hitherto considered the 
north pole of the earth, and the re- 
cently discovered N.W. magnetic pole, 
to be respectively attracting the north 
end of the needle, in proportion to 
their relative distances from it. Ever 
since the invention of the mariner’s 
compass, the terrestrial north and 
south poles have been imagined to be 
highly magnetic; and the variation has 
been supposed to be a declination, or 
deflection from their major attraction, 
caused by some magnetic power, whose 
.situation was unknown, and conjec- 
tured at, till the first voyage into the 
polar regions discovered nearly its 
position. This has thrown a stream 


of light on the darkness hitherto en- 
veloping a science quite in its infancy ; 
and we now see our way through an 
obscurity, which had hitherto little to 
enlighten it. By means of the recent 
discovery, 1 am enabled without hesi- 
tation, or fear of contradiction on 
grounds of science, to assert, in op- 
position to the belief of centuries, 
that the poles of the earth have no 
magnetic attraction whatever ; that 
they are only what they must continue 
to be, convenient points of practical 
reference for the purposes of science ; 
and that the magnetic needle in our 
hemisphere is entirely attracted by the 
N.W. magnetic pole. I am, of course, 
called on to make good these new posi- 
tions. In the first place, if recourse 
be had to experiment with two- mag- 
nets placed at distances, correspond- 
ing in proportion with those between 
London and the north pole, and be- 
tween London and the new pole, it 
will be found that the needle will 
point to neither, but to a point be- 
tween them proportioncil to the rela- 
tive strength of the magnets. Again, 
by placing tho south pole of two mag- 
nets so close to a magnetic needle, as 
to take off sufficiently the attraction 
of the magnetic power generally acting, 
still the north point of the needle is 
found, as before, to point between the 
two magnets. Now, it is manifest, 
that if the north pole of the earth had 
any real attraction, the needle would, 
similarly as in the experiments, point 
somewhere between the north pole 
of the earth and Captain Parry’s 
pole. But such is not the fact : 
for by laying down the triangle, whose 
sides are the line from London 
to the north, and to the Parry Pole, 
with that joining them, it will be found 
that the line of the variation 24® in 
London, actually points to the south 
of the New Pole, which is a proof, 
by the bye, that it is somewhat farther 
south than I have stated. If we try 
the direction of all other well-ascer- 
tained variations in our hemisphere, 
they will M be found to point fully to 
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the Parry Pole, and are no way affect- 
ed by the North Pole of the earth. 
The oscillations of the needle, like 
those of a pendulum, or musical string, 
are isochronous, or made in the same 
time, till they terminate. If a magnetic 
contrary pole be placed on the mag- 
netic meridian, the oscillations, still 
isochronous, increase in rapidity. If 
the North Pole has an attraction, the 
oscillations on the line of no variation 
ought to be quicker than in any other 
situation, on the obvious principle of 
this clear experiment. The oscillations 
will be found similar in all situations, 
at equal distances from the Parry-Pole 
(a good name for it), and the direct 
pointing of the needle to it in all si- 
tuations, sufficiently confirms the fact, 
that the North Pole of the earth hat no 
magnetic power whatever. When the 
two poles are in a line, or in the same 
plane, there is no more attraction 
than when they are otherwise situated ; 
the only difference is, that when they 
are in the same plane, the angle of 
reference, amounting to the variation, 
vanishes into the line of no variation. 

Having thus explained facts and ap- 
pearances bearing reference to the va- 
riation, or, properly speaking, no varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle in the 
northern hemisphere, I shall briefly 
advert to the case as it appears in the 
southern. As the equator is approach- 
ed, the dip of the needle gradually 
diminishes, till none is apparent half 
way between the northern and south- 
ern magnetic equators. From this 
line, a dip to the south commences, 
and is found to increase towards a 
south-east magnetic pole, clearly in- 
dicated by this phenomenon. In 45® 
south, the dip is 70 degrees, making 
it highly probable that the south-east 
magnetic pole revolves round the 
earth’s south pole, at a depth and la- 
titudinal distance similar to the same 
in relation to the north-west magnetic 
pole, whose position, nearly, has been 
so happily "discovered. The line of no 
declination, according to voyages, and 
subsequent movement, must be not 
far from the meridian of ] 35® E. But 


to go accurately to work, two ships, 
well found and prepared, would find 
this line on the south coast of New 
Holland. Keeping on this line, they 
would sail due south during the sum- 
mer, in order to arrive at or near the 
south-east magnetic pole, whose ap- 
proach would be pointed at, by a 
constant increase of dip. It will be 
discovered somewhere about the south 
latitude of 70®, and its position there 
will account for otherwise unaccount- 
able variations found in the southern 
hemisphere. In 71“ south, and 106® 
of west longitude, Capt. Cook found 
between twenty and thirty degrees of 
eastvai-iation. Now Parry’s Pole was 
at this time nearly under that me- 
ridian, and consequently this east va- 
riation could not have been occasioned 
by its attraction. The south-east pole, 
acting with a north polarity, attracted 
the south end of the needle, causing 
its north end to indicate above 20® 
of east variation. We find on the 
meridian of 90® E., and 56 ’ of south 
latitude, not less than 35® of west 
variation. Parry’s Pole was at that 
period about ten degrees to the east 
of the North Pole of the earth, and 
consequently had the variation arisen 
from its attraction, it would have 
been east, in lieu of proving 35 j 
west. The fact I venture to assert to 
be, that the south-east magnetic pole 
operates powerfully on the south end 
of the needle, drawing it eastward, 
and causing the north end to incline 
so far westward. At Kergulen’s Land, 
in east longitude 70®, and south la- 
titude 49®, the variation was 30® W., 
when Parry’s Pole was but a few de- 
grees to the west of this meridian, 
and would have drawn the needle to 
point to itself, with a few degrees of 
variation : whereas, the needle points 
far to the west of it, because its south 
end pointed direct to the south-east 
Magnetic Pole. If the Parry Pole 
acted, its force would be immaterial, 
as, experimentally, magnetic attraction 
is in the direct inverse ratio of the 
distance ; and instead of increasing in 
its then variation, it would tend to 
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diminish the west variation occasion- 
ed by the other pole. In returning 
from India, in 1796, I laid off a me- 
ridian at St. Helena, in prder to ascer- 
tain accurately the daily vibrating va- 
riation, and the general variation, 
found to be by a medium of a series 
taken three times a day, 15“ 48' 34" 
west. If the needle here had pointed 
to the position of the Parry Pole, the 
variation ought to be more westerlj', 
but the south end of the needle is 
acted on by the New Holland Pole, 
making the variation a result of a 
double and opposite attraction. We 
must always bear in recollection, 
that there have been found certain 
islands and lands, in wiiose immediate 
vicinity the magnetic action is so dis- 
turbed by unknown causes, as to be 
utterly anomalous. The shell of this 
earth has deposited in it magnetic 
strata, acted on by latent heat \arious- 
ly excited; and this may account in 
some measure for the frequent irre- 
gularities apparent in the increase and 
decrease of the variation. The coun- 
teraction of the two Magnetic Poles 
must produce another similar effect ; 
but this last, future investigators may 
find founded in a regular process, 
when time and multiplied observations 
with improved instruments, shall have 
established a theory of unquestionable 
principles. The discovery of the north 
west Magnetic Pole has enabled us to 
make no small approximation to this 
theory, which will go far to being 
complete, when the site of the South- 
East Magnetic Pole shall have been 
achieved in the present auspicious 
reign. In south latitude, under the 
meridian and latitude of Patagonia, 
there would be considerable west 
variation, if the reference were made 
to the Parry Pole ; but here the South- 
East Pole being more contiguous, acts 
more forcibly on the south extremity 
of the needle, and occasions a con- 
siderable east variation there. In the 
southern hemisphere, the line of no 
variation appears to move from east 
to west, and it would be more obvious 
and regular to reckon the variation 


there from the South Pole of the 
earth, as a point of reference to east 
and west, than to follow the common 
mode of referring it to the North Pole 
of the earth. I trust I have laid 
sufficient grounds for the existence of 
a South-East Magnetic Pole as the 
only attracting power in that hemis- 
phere ; and if this be a highly pro- 
bable fact, no time should be lost in 
attempting to make so important a 
discovery. In the mean time, in all 
accessible situations in south latitude, 
accurate magnetic observations on me- 
ridians ought to be taken, to enable 
all such as are in habits of studying 
this imj)erfect science, to proceed in a 
farther investigation of a subject of 
such great national moment. Varia- 
tion charts continue to exhibit the 
lines of no variation formerly found, 
and curve into each other those in 
north and south latitude: not recol- 
lecting that they originate from re- 
spective causes, and move in opposite 
directions; but nevertheless such 
charts are useful records, and sub- 
servient to commercial purposes. 

Philosophers on the continent in- 
form us, that all metals are magnetic. 
An eminent scientific character has 
lately asserted, that all solid bodies of 
wood or stone are magnetic. Such as- 
sertions we are not at liberty to dissent 
from, till we apply the best test of 
every phy sical truth — experiment. The 
magnetic is certainly the most subtle 
and general of the fluids, as the electric 
and galvanic are clearly resolved into 
it. As I wish to confine this paper 
solely to the subject it treats upon, I 
will only recommend to others to 
provide a magnetic apparatus for mak- 
ing experiments leading variously to 
useful results. In my researches, I 
have facilitated progress considerably, 
by practical experiments. After all, 
wonderful as things appear, and the 
more we know, the more certain we 
are that we know little. 

John Macdonald. 

Suinmcrla7id Place^ Exeter^ 

Sept.':, 1822. 
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DOCTRINE OF FATE. 


A TRANSLATION OP AN ESSAY DELIVERED BY 
THE CHINESE TEAf HER, YUEN-LEaOU-FAN; 
“ SHOWING HOW TO LAY THE FOUNDA- 
TION OF A GOOD DESTINY,’* OR “ HO%V A 
MAN MAY INFLUENCE HIS OWN FATE.’* 

“ While yet a mere youth, I lost my 
father by death. My aged mother com- 
manded me to lay aside literary pursuits, 
and turn my attention to medicine, saying, 
‘ in tills way you may gain a living for 
yourself, be useful to others, and become 
famous : moreover it was always your fa- 
ther’s wish.* 

“ Sometime after this, in the monastery 
Tsze-yun,* I met with an old man of a 
tall figure, and long beard, and whose air 
and manner were those of a Seen.f He 
told me that I was destined to fill an offi- 
cial situation, and that next year I should 
make grest progress in learning. He also 
asked why I had left otf* study: I told him 
the reason. He answered, ‘ my name is 
Kung ; I belong to the province of Yun- 
nan. | [ have a correct copy of Chaou- 

tsze-hw'ang-keeh’s Treatise on the Princi- 
ples of Fate, which, if you please, I will 
instruct you in.’ I accordingly took him 
home with me, resolved to try whether his 
calculations would be fulfilled or not. 
Next year, as he had foretold, my thoughts 
disposed me to study. The teacher Kung, 
by the laws of numerical destiny, calcula- 
ted, that in the examination in the Heen, 
I should be tiie fourteenth on the list ; at 
the examination in the Foo,§ the seventy- 
first ; and at tlie examination in tlie pro- 
vincial city, the ninth. Next year I ac- 
cordingly went to the examinations, and, 
in all the tliree places, niy name stoo<l on 
the list exactly as he had said. He again 
divined for me, pointing out the felicities 
and infelicities of my whole life. Pie said, 
that at such an annual examination, my 
name should have such a rank on the list. 

* Tsze->un, literally “ a cloud of cempassion.” 
The Chinese are fond of imposing significant 
names on persons, things, and places, especially 
wherein religion is at all concerned, 
t Seen, an imaginary class of perfect beings, 
t y un-nan, literally “ the clouds of* the south.” 
J Heen, is a small district; Foo, a larger one; 
both are subject to the jurisdiction of the Sang, 
or provincial city. Literary candidates must be 
examined first in the Heen, then in the Foo ; 
next io the Sang, and finally in the King, or 
metropolis. 


In such a year I should be a Liiig-sang,^ 
and in such another year I should be a 
Kung-sang; that in such year, after at- 
taining the rank of Kung-sang, I should 
be chosen to fill the office of Ta-yun, in 
the province of Szechuenjf that, after 
holding the office for two years and a half, 
I should ask permission to retire; and 
that in the fifty-third year of my life, in 
the eighth day, at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I should die, during sleep; but, alas ! 
should leave no son behind me ! 

“ 1 attentively observed all that he said ; 
and in future found that, at the examina- 
tions, my degrees came out exactly in the 
order which he had determined. Kung 
calculated that, during the time of my 
being a Ling-sang, I should eat of the 
Imperial bounty, $ ninety-one shih and 
five towjj of rice. But it so happened, 
that when I obtained the tutor’s permissiou 
to take the degree of Kung-sang, I had 
only eaten seventy shih ; therefore I began 
to doubt a little. But my appointment 
being opposed by the tutor’s deputy, was 
postponed to the fourth year of the cycle, 
when I was permitted to take my rank ; so 
that, adding the bounty now received to 
the former, it amounted, in all, exactly to 
the ninety-one shih and five tow. In con- 
sequence of this, I was more confirmed in 
the belief, that promotion and degradation 
are fixed by an immoveable fate ; and 
hence I became totally indifferent to active 
exertion. 

“ After attaining the degree of Kung- 
sang, I went to Peking, and remained 
there for a year; dLiring the whole of 
which time I continued inactive, sitting in 
silence and retirement. 

“ In the sixth year of the cycle, as I 
was passing tlirough Xan-yung, on my 
way home, before entering the college, I 


* Ling sang and Kung-iang are epithets given to 
those who attain literary degrees. 

t Sze-chuen, literally “ the four streams;’* 
water being abundant in that province. 

* Imperial bounty ; i, e. an allowance granted 
by the Emperor to those scholars who attain the 
rank of Ling-sang; partly as a reward for their 
past diligence, and parilv to assist and encourage 
them to aspire after higher attaii ments. 

II Shih and tow, are the nanres of grain mea- 
sures. Shih means a stone. Wtighis and mea- 
sures in ChineiC arc expressed by the same terms. 
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sougbt out Yua-kuh,* master of religious 
quiescence, and a priest of Fuk, who 
dwelt at Tsee-hea-f* hill. We sat down 
together in the same chamber, and for the 
space of three days and three nights closed 
not our eyes in sleep. Yun-kuh said, 

* the sole reason why every man rises not 
to the perfection of a sage is, that ambiti- 
ous and irregular thoughts wind themselves 
around the heart. You have sitten here 
for three days, and I have not perceived 
you display a single ambitious and irregu- 
lar thought.’ To which I answered, 
‘ my glory and disgrace, my life and 
death, have all been cal^ulated by the 
teacher Kung ; all is immoveably fixed by 
a numerical destiny ; so that if (hoping to 
better my circumstances) I even wished to 
<dterish an aspiring thought, it would avail 
me nothing. * 

Yun-kuh smiled and said, ‘ why, I 
took you for a man of a superior stamp; 
but I find you possessed of the vulgar 
ideas of mere common people. The life 
of man, in general, is certainly not with- 
out a destiny : but they are mere common 
men only over whom destiny reigns. It 
cannot impede those who aim to attain the 
summit of virtue, nor can it bind tliosc 
who go on to the extreme of v, ickedness. 
It is now twenty-two years since Kung 
told your fortune, and to this day you 
have not moved forward a single hair’s 
breadth ; is it not perfectly evident from 
this, that you are a common-place being?’ 

I asked him, ‘ can a man escape the 
decree of fate?’ To which he answered, 

* Fate is of our own making, and happi- 
ness Ae result of our own conduct. This 
is wheit the She-king calls clear instruc- 
tion.* In our sacred books (i. e. Books 
of Fiih,) it Is said, ‘ seek to be famous, 
and you wdll become famous ; seek wealth 
and honour, and you will obtain wealth 
and honour ; seek sons and daughters, and 
you will have sons and daughters ; seek 
long life, and you will obtain long life,’ 
Now, lying words are what Shih-kia, (f. e, 
Fuh) exceedingly warns men against ; 

* Yun*kuh, t e. “the beclouded valley j*' an 
epithet probably assumed in consequence of that 
retirement from bu-,ilc, pnd seclusion from so- 
ciety, which the priests of Fuh generally affect; 
and which sometimes leads them to the deep glens 
of the mountains and dark recesses of the woods, 
where they build thtir monasteries. 

t Tsee-hea, i. e. “ perching on the boughs in 
the shade borrowed, peihaps, from the circum- 
stance of many of the temples being built in 
shady groves. 


surely, then, if these were vain words, 
divinities themselves would never employ 
tbem to deceive men !* I replied, * Mung- 
tsze says, ‘ seek and you shall find : 
seeking rests with one-self.’ Goodness, 
virtue, benevolence, and justice, may in- 
deed be earnestly sought ; but as to 
fame, riches, and honours, how can we 
seek eagerly after them with any certain 
prospect of success ?’ Yun-kuh said, 

‘ The words of Mung-tsze are not wo- 
neous : but you explain them erroneously. 
Have you not observed what Luh-tsoo 
says ? ‘ The whole field of happiness is 
confined within the circumference of an 
inch it is to be sought in the heart ; 
which, when once effectually moved, en- 
sures success. Seeking rests with ourselves. 
We may not only gain goodness, virtue, 
benevolence, and justice; but also literary 
fame, riches, and honours ; we may attain 
both the external and the internal. Hence 
it is plain that seeking has a great influence 
upon getting. But if a man nwvcr turn 
inward, and reflect on what he himself 
may sccomplisli, but suffer his thoughts to 
wander abroad, in search of some other 
help, then indeed he will find (as Mung- 
tsze has also said) that seeking has certain 
rules; and that obtaining is fixed by Fate. 
Both the internal and external will be 
lost ; and all his seeking entirely fruitless, 

I beg to know’ what destinies Kung 
assigned you, when he read your fortune ?’ 

I told him the truth of the matter. Yun- 
kuh said, ‘ But what is your own opinion : 
do you think that you ought to obtain far- 
ther literary rank, and that you are en- 
titled to posterity ?* After reflecting 
for a considerable time, I replied, ‘ I 
am not entitled to either : for with 
respect to persons wlio obtain literary rank, 
they have certain fortunate omens about 
them ; but my luck is poor indeed, and I 
am unable, by an accumulation of merits, 
to thicken the foundations of my destiny, 

I feel averse to exertion, and have no pa- , 
tience with other men. At times I am apt 
to overvalue my talents, to the discredit of 
other men. My actions are heedless and 
vain ; I speak without thought, and pour 
oceans of slight and mockery on others. 
These are all omens of a very thin destiny. 
How then can I expect to rise to literary 
rank ? As to posterity, I observe that the 
filthy parts in nature swarm with animated 
beings, ^ bile the cry'stal stream is generally 
without fish ; but I love purity (i. c. per- 
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baps celibacy). The peaceful can nourish 
all things; but I am prone to anger. 
Love is the original cause of procreation ; 
apathy is the root of destruction. But I 
am parsimoniously sparing of my reputa- 
tion for chastity ; and cannot give up my 
own advantage to save other people. I 
exhaust my breath in fruitless loquacity. 

I am addicted to drinking, which dries up 
the productive moisture of the body. I 
am fond of sitting up late at night, and 
know not how to nourish my animal spi- 
rits : besides these, I have very many other 
errors which I cannot enumerate.’ 

“ Yun*kuh said,^ But why doubt of ris- 
ing to the rank of Te-ko? In the world, 
the man who purposes to himself the at- 
tainment of property w'orth a thousand 
pieces of gold (while at the same time he 
stedfastly adheres to the use of proper 
means) , it is determined that he shall become 
possessed of a thousand pieces of gold« He 
who purposes the attainment of property 
equal to a hundred pieces of gold, it is 
determined that he shall obtain it; and the 
man who, folding his arms in sloth, will 
suffer himself to die of hunger, it is deter- 
mined that he shall die of hunger. Heaven 
suffers things to take their own course ; 
leaving men to the natural results of^heir 
own conduct, without adding so much as 
the down of a plant thereto. 

<< ‘ With respect to having sons also, he 
who lays up virtues for a hundred gene- 
rations, it is determined that he shall have 
sons and grandsons, for a hundred ages, 
to protect him. He who lays up virtues 
for ten generations, it is determined that he 
shcdl have sons and grandsons, for ten 
generations, to protect him. He who lays 
up virtues for three, or for two generations, 
it is determined that he shall have sons and 
grandsons, for three or for two genera- 
tions, to protect him.* He whose life is 
cut off without leaving posterity, his vir- 
tues assuredly are few in the extreme ! 
Seeing you know your errors, you ought 
to take your former unlucky omens, and 
labour witli your whole strength to change 
them for the better. Lay up a store of 
virtuous actions. Learn to exercise for- 
bearance. Cherish the spirit of peace and 
love. Be sparing of the productive ener- 

* “ To protect him.**— This notion is founded 
on the idea that the dead enjoy repose and peace 
in consequence of the annual parentatia, perform- 
ed at the tombs by their immediate and more 
remote postcriiy. 
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gies of the body. Nourish well the ani- 
mal spirits. View all your past tran«ic- 
tions as if they had died yesterday. Con- 
sider all your future pursuits as if to-day 
alive before your eyes ; this is the true doc- 
trine of righteousness, the true regeneration 
of the body.* And even allowing that 
the body of flesh and blood were originally 
subject to the controul of Fat% yet, most 
certainly, the body, regenerated by righ- 
teousness, will work upon heaven (to 
change it). Tae-keah says, * If heaven 
create evil, man may counterwork it. If 
man himself create evil, he cannot live.’ 
Kung calculated that you should not 
attain the rank of — ,f and not have 

a son. These are evils of heaven’s creating, 
and may be counterworked. If you can 
now expand virtuous tempers, do good 
with energy, and lay up a store of secret 
virtues ; these will put you in possessitHi 
of a self- acquired happiness. Why not 
accept and enjoy it ? The Yih-king saysy 
* The proper policy for the good man is 
to make baste towards that which is feli- 
citous, and recede from that which is 
infelicitous?* But, if it be said that the 
decrees of heaven are unchangeable, how 
could he make baste towards that which 
is felicitous, or recede from that which is 
infelicitous? In the first section (of the 
Yih-king) the doctrine commences by 
saying, “ The family that lays up treasures 
of goodness, will have super-abounding 
prosperity ; but the family which treasures 
up wickedness, will have super-abounding 
wretchedness.” Does your faith come up 
to this point ?* 

“ I was astonished at these words, made 
my obeisance, and received instruction. I 
accordingly wrote out a penitential paper, 
in which, by a true confession, I manifest- 
ed forth the sins of my former life before 
(the god) Fuh. I first prayed that I might 
be successful in my literary pursuits, and 
then vowed to perform three thousand acts 
of goodness, in order to remunerate the 
favours of heaven and earth, and of my 
ancestors. Yun-kuh then drew out, for 
my admonition, a register of conduct,* in 

* “ Body,” i. e. the person, the man. 

t The original characters are not translated.' 

i Register of conduct. This is called Kung- 
hwo-l^ih, a table of meriis and demerits. It is 
the same with the table formed b> the celebrated 
Pr. Franklin, of America, for recording his good 
and evil actions ; but known in China hundreds 
of years before the discovery of America, This 
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one column of which my merits were to 
be written down, and in the other my 
errors, in order that my daily actions 
might be preserved on record. The good 
actions to be carried to ray credit, and the 
evil ones to be scored out in proportion as 
the good increased. He also taught me to 
repeat prayers to Chin-tee,* lor the accom- 
plishment of these things. 

“ The. e^thet by which I was originally 
designated was Heo-hae.j- That day, 
however, 1 changed it to Leaou-fan, for I 
was now awakened to the importance of 
laying (by my own conduct) the founda- 
tion of a good destiny, and wished to 
avoid the pit and mortar into which the 
vulgar fall. From that time forward I 
feared; and my feelings were no longer 
the same as in former days. Formerly, I 
indulged a vicious apathy, and let every 
thing take its own course ; but now, 
trembling awe and dread possessed me. 
Even in a dark chamber, or secret corner 
of the house, I feared to sin against hea- 
ven, earth, and the gods. ^V^len I met 
with persons who hated and reproached me, 
I tried to bear it with patience. 

“ In the year following, which w'as the 
seventh of the cycle, the tribunal of pu- 
nishments held the exanitiiation of those 
who Iiad attained the literary degree called 
A'eifjin. Kung had calculated that I should 
rank the third in order of the successful 

HedtUeti, and that Pbilosoplier, seem to have 
kept an account-current wuh the Deity ! 

* Chm-tee ; a certain deity, generally repre- 
sented with many hands. 

t Jtt China, for persons, four different terms 
are applied, which may be expressed by such 
words as — asurn'.iine, a name, an epithet, and a 
designation. The first they inherit without 
change, down from the first person who was ever 
so called, like tjhe clans in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. The second is given by the parents soon 
afterbirth. Tbc third imposed, most generally, 
Vy their teachers. And the fourth given by pa- 
rents or friends wbeu the man comes of age, or 
when he marries, or at some important period of 
his life. They affect to select words for these 
purposes which convey some important ideas. 
This man’s designation was Heo-bae, which, in 
this case, may be rendered, “ re&embliog or 
imitating the ocean.” It had most likely been 
given to him, to intimate that expansion of 
mind, that greatness of character, which his 
friends hoped he might attain to. But, he seems 
himself rather to consider it as expressing, very 
aptly, the disturbed and restless state of bis mind, 
while under the grating faith of a stern, irrevo- 
cablefale. Happily freed from thc&e erroneous 
conceptions, be assumes to himself a new designa- 
tion • vit. Leaou fan, i. e, ” done with common 
things,” to intimate, that he had now completely 
given up those ideas of destiny which have such 
power over vulgar minds. 
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candidates ; but I was the first on the list, 
and his words were not fulfilled. At riie 
harvest examination of the same year I 
W'as also successful : still my righteousness 
was not unmixedly pure. On examining 
myself, errors still appeared to be nume- 
rous. Either when I saw what was good, 
I did not instantly set about doing it cou- 
rageously ; or, when helping othere, my 
mind still continued in a state of suspicious 
hesitation. Sometimes, when exerting the 
members of my body to the utmost in doing 
good, my mouth yet erred in w ords ; so 
tliat, on carefully balancing my daily errors 
and merits together, they were barely 
equal. I had gained no surplus which 
could be carried to my credit. 

“ In the sixteenth year of the cycle, when 
the three thousand acts of goodness, which 
I had fonnerly vowed, were now, after the 
lapse of ten years, nearly completed, the 
thought of praying for a son next arose in 
my miqd ; and T again vowed to perform 
three thousand acts of goodness more. 
Accordingly, in the eigbteentli year of the 
cycle (my son) Yii-yen was born. ^Tiat- 
ever action I myself performed, I recorded 
it with the pencil ; but as my wife, Yu- 
she, could not write, she cut off the end of 
a goose- quill, an^ dipping it in vermilion, 
made a red point for every action she per- 
formed in the daily register. Sometimes 
in one day she would have upwards of ten 
points of this kind. 

“ In the twentieth yearof the cycle, in the 
eighth moon, the three thousand acts of 
goodness being all performed, the thought 
of praying for the rank of a l^in-sze began 
next to stir in my breast ; and to ensure 
success, I vowed to perform ten thousand 
acts of goodness. In the twenty-third 
year of the cycle I gained the wished for 
eminence, and was appointed to &e office 
of Che-heen,* hi the district of Paou-te. 
I then made a new blank register of con- 
duct, which I called Ch^sin-p’heen (i.c. a 
book for the regulation of the heart), that 

Clie-heen is thc name given to the chief ma- 
gistrate of tho$e districts called Been. It is 
h-ghly significant, and may be thus rendered: 
one who knows the district;” as if to 
teach him how important an iniimafc knowledge 
of the affairs of that division of the country over 
which he is placed is, to the right discharge of 
his office. Thd district next above a Keen, in 
pointof extent, is called Foo ; and its chief ma- 
gistrate, Che-poo, t.e. *• one who knows the 
Foo.” Tke next district, still larger, is called 
Chow ; and us chief magistrate ilhe-choW, t.e* 
*• one who knows the Chow.” 
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I might record therein the whole of my 
actions, good and bad, without suffering 
so much as a hair’s-breadth .to slip. In 
the evening I prepared a table in the hall, 
and, in imitation of Chaou-hwoh-taou, 
burnt incense, and reported to the So- 
vereign (of heaven). That same night, in 
a dream, I beheld a spiritual being, to 
whom I mentioned how extremely hard it 
would be for me to complete the number 
of good actions concerning v^hich I had 
vowed. The Spirit said, ‘ curtail your 
exactions on the people. This one thing 
will be equal to the completion of the ten 
thousand.’ At that time the land revenue 
of the district of Paou-te was 2-lOths, 

3- lOOths, and 7-lOOOdths of a tael per 
acre. I immediately set to work, and 
was successful in reducing it to l-lOth, 

4- lOOths, and 6-lOOOdths.* Just when I 
had effected this, Yew-yu,*|- master of re- 
ligious repose, came from Woo-shih hill. 
I told him the dream, and asked whether 
I ought to believe it or not. The priest 
answered, * With a virtuous mind, and 
perfect integrity of motive, to perform one 
single act may be equivalent to the per- 
formance of ten thousand ; how much 
more in such an act as this, wherein, by 
lessening the duties of a whole district, 
tens of thousands of the people receive 
happiness!’ 

“ The teacher Kung had calculated that, 
in my lifty-thirdyear, I should meet with 
the inconquerable evil (death) ; but that 
year I had no illness, and I am now in 
the sixty-eighth year of my age. 

“ The Shoo-king says, ‘ (The ways of) 
heaven are bard to be credited ; and fate is 
not constant.* It also says, ‘ Fate does 
not always bind us.* I now see that these 
are not vain words. By the various cir- 
cumstances just related, I am convinced 
that what is called happiness and misery 


* From this it would seem, that the governors 
of districts had it in their power to hghien the 
duties of the people, when they considered them 
too heavy. Perhaps they were obliged to furnish 
a certain sum to Goveinment, from ihc 4t5tricts 
over which they presided, and allowed to make 
the best of the market they could j and the 
“ curtailing of his exactions” may refer to what 
was over and above the revenue hxedby Govern- 
ment. 

t Yew.yu, i.e. Frightened by a spectre.” It 
wasasstuaed as the epithet of this Master of Re- 
pose, who resided in the Woo-shih, or “ five 
inner apartments expressions all intended, 
very likely, to convey some mystic sense. 


are the sole results of our own efforts. 
These were sayings of the immaculate 
sages. With respect to the common pro- 
verb, ‘ Misery and happiness wholly de- 
pend on the decree of heaven that is 
the reasoning of a vulgar age ! What your 
d^tiny may be, is unknown ; but sup- 
pose that you were told before-hand that 
you were destined to glory and honor, yet 
you ought constantly to maintain the de- 
pressed thoughts of a man in low circum- 
stances. Suppose you were destined to 
ease and gain, still maintain the views of 
one whose schemes and purposes have 
been thwarted. Suppose you were des- 
tined to present competence, still think 
yourself a poor man. Suppose you were 
destined to be loved and venerated, still 
cherish fear in the mind. Suppose your 
family were destined to be noble, and the 
hope of ages, still preserve the mind of 
one in humble life.' Suppose you were 
destined to attain a high pitch of literary 
eminence, still preserve the sober views of 
an ignorant rustic. Extend your thoughts 
to your remote ance.^stors, and magnify 
their virtues. Concentrate your thoughts 
on your more immediate parents, and cover 
their faults. Turn your thoughts upward, 
and recompense the fathers of the Govern- 
ment. Turn your thoughts downward, 
and promote the happiness of your fa- 
milies. Turn your thoughts outward, and 
help those that are in need. Turn your 
thoughts inward, and repress your own 
depravity. Be daily sensible of your er- 
rors, and daily reform them. He who is 
a day without conviction of error, rests a 
day in the consciousness of being right. 
(Still that is but a negative good) ; for 
although it was a day in which there were 
no errors to correct, yet it was a day in 
which there w'as not a step advanced. In 
the world there are not a few intelligent 
persons of well cultivated talents, who by 
two words. Yin-sin (i.e. easy negligence)* 
impede the fortunes of their whole future 
life. 

“ The doctrine of Yun-kuh, master of 
repose, respecting the establishment of a 
good destiny (by one’s own efforts), is 
most essential, most sublime, most faith- 
ful, most correct ! He who fully knows it, 
and delights therein, acts accordingly, and 
does not slacken. 

* Fiom the King sin lub. 
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Note by the Editor of the Gleaner. 

From this essay £uropeau readers will 
draw various and discordant inferences, 
according to their different principles, de-* 
grees of information, and modes of thinks 
ing. Most will agree in admitting that 
there is something amiable in its Pagan 
author, and no small portion of good 
sense in bis reasonings ; while many will 
lament that his information concerning 
the government of the world seems so 
scanty, and tlmt his view's could not rise 
higher than to things that perisli. 

The form of the original composition 
discovers a coherence of parts, and pre- 
serves a connection of thought, which are 
not often met with in Chinese writings of 
this description. The author, after a brief 
account of himself, proceeds to shew the 
effect of certain principles on his own 
mind and conduct. For many years he 
was 3 believer in the doctrine of immutable 
Fate. His faith extinguished emulation, 
paralyzed effort, induced apathy, and led 
to the final resolution that, as he could not 
mend the matter, he would sa\e himself 
the trouble of trying. A change in his 
views and feelings, hopes and fears, takes 
place. He traces its progesss ; and points 
out those by whose instrumentality it was 


effected. He is roused to action. New 
principles take possession of his heart. He 
pursues a new line of conduct. He appeals 
to the writings of the ancient sages for 
the proof of those doctrines he had em- 
braced. Finally, he concludes with a 
practical address to the reader, and pro- 
nounces a eulogy on the doctrines of 
Yuo-kuli. The essay seems to have been 
composed with the view of counteracting 
the general belief of his countrymen in 
the doctrine of Fate, and of lessening the 
credit of fortune-tellers. He wished to 
convince them of the importance of exert- 
ing themselves in the use of proper means, 
and of guarding against that despondency 
of mind, which, under a pressure of mis- 
fortunes, tlie doctrine of destiny is cal- 
culated to produce. 

But his system goes a great way to ex- 
clude the deity from the government of 
the world. By teaching men to take all 
their concerns into their own hands, and 
to depend on themselves alone, it im- 
poses on them a burden to which mortal 
strength is unequal, and leads them to in- 
dulge ideas of self-importance, which are 
not very becoming those “ whose foun- 
dation is in the dust, and who are crushed 
before the moth ''^Indo-Chinese Gleaner. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOONGNUM. 

(Written from the Himalaya Range.) 


SooNoxuM is in the purgunna of Shoae, 
or Shooung, lying on the right bank of the 
Sutlej, and about 900 years ago belonged 
to an independent chief. In a comparative 
view*, it is populous and flourishing, con- 
taining the residence of seventy families, 
and a convent of thirty nuns. According to 
a custom prevalent in Koonowur, the 
houses of the principal residents have 
names which are common to their owners, 
and indeed are more frequently used in 
^eir intercouise than 

their own name. In this respect they re- 
semble the Scxttch lainis, who are com- 
monly known by the name of their estates. 
Ihere are-szteen houses in this village so 
designatied; and Putee Ram is better 
known as “ Lahouree Pung,’* which is the 
name of his house. Hie village is 9,350 
feet above the level of the sea, and lies near 
the bottom and on the side of an exteirrive 
dell, watered by a stream of considerable 


size. This for three miles is one plot of 
cultivation, in which are forests of apricot 
trees, apples, and walnuts, and slips of 
vineyard yielding grapes, vying in size and 
flavour with the best growth of Kabul. 
To the N, and S.W., in the direction across 
the dell, the mountains rise within the 
limits of congelation, and are crossed op- 
posite the village by passes nearly 15,000 
feet high. Their bases approach so as to 
confine the dell to half a mile in breadth. 
To the N.W., by the course of the Dar- 
botmg and line of the valley, the moun- 
tains meet, and f(Hin a Mpendous barrier, 
which separates the country from Speetee 
of Ludak. The Darboong rises here in 
the eternal snow, and is fed in its course 
by other icy streams, till it swells into a 
powerful torrent, watering thousands of 
fields in its way, and then rushes into die 
Sutlej, five miles below* the village. 

In this neighbourhood, the Keloo first 
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b^ins to raise its bead, stunted and thinly 
scattered. The climate here afibrds two 
crops; the standard grains are barley, 
ogul, and phapur. The barley is sown in 
Bysakh and cut in Sawun. The ground 
is then prepared for the ogul and phapur, 
which are reaped in Kartik. There is no 
wheat cultivated here ; but in higher d- 
tuations on the mountain sides there are 
a few fields of wheat, which return a fruit- 
ful harvest, and peas, beans, and turnips 
are abundant. The climate at this season 
is very agreeable : the white soil is alive 
and blooming under a warm sun. 

What is there to indicate this elevation 
of 9,350 feet? The thermometer in the 
open air ranges from 60*^ to 82® the ex- 
tremes, and in the house from 65® to 78®. 
For two or three hours after sunrise low 
clouds hang upon the hills, but disperse as 
the day advances, when they hover about 
in light patches ; and in the evening and 
during night the sky is clear, except in the 
N.W, and W., where banks of dark clouds 
charged with thunder repose above the 
lofty mountains. About one p. m. an 
easterly w*ind springs up, and increases in 
strength till five ; then at its height, it pro- 
gressively subsides and ceases at nine 
o’clock. Snow' falls in all November, and 
covers the ground more or less till March, 
but is seldom two feet in depth. 'Ibe 
beasts of burden are horses, asses, and 
mules ; but there are only two yaks in the 
place. 

There are a few Lamas, and a Dookpa 
who prints sacred sentences from blocks 
of wood : “ Oom mane, &c,*’ is the com- 
mon inscription. Manes, chostins, and 
whirligigs are numerous : three of the 
latter are kept in motion by water, and go 
constantly. The largest whirligig is about 
nine feet in height, and four and a half in 
diameter, painted with figures and letters. 
The house in which it is placed has a 
wooden dome on the top,' and flags at the 
comers ; around it is an open veranda sup- 
ported on posts, where there are about 
forty small whirligigs. The inside walls 
are pmnted with a variety of ill-finished 
figures. The grand whirligig is in the 
centre of the room, and is cased in a wood- 
en frame, wrapped with curtains and bang- 
ings of China silk ; it is turned by ropes 
and a winch, and requires two people to 
work it prt^ierly. On the right hand as 


you enter is a bookcase, containing three 
rows of five apartments each, in all fifteen ; 
each of winch is fitted with separate sl^ 
of paper, piled and bound together by 
pieces of wood and silk scarfs. The 
papers are all of the same size, two feet 
long and one broad, and are very neatly 
inscribed with sacred sentences in the 
Oorhen character. These, I was informed, 
were brought from Lahassa, and cost 500 
rupees. At stated periods the Gelongs 
and Lamas assemble to read them, and 
on grand days there is exhibited an iron 
stand of five squares, one above the other, 
tapering to the top, which is illuminated 
with *108 brass lamps, and is made to re- 
volve in the same direction as the whirli- 
gigs. On the left hand are many small 
brass images from Tesboo Loomboo, very 
well executed. Before them are placed 
cups of fruit and water, which are reple- 
nished daily. Every morning and evening 
a lamp burns for one and a half or two 
hours, and the large cylinder is put in 
motion, the faster the better. It is also 
frequently whirled about during the day in 
the presence of a few Lamas, who chaunt 
hymns, ring bells, and sound cymbals, 
sunks, and trumpets above tbe whirling. 
At one side is a bell, which is struck by 
a projecting piece of wood at each turni 
and the number of revolutions is sometimes 
counted and noted in a book. 

About half a mile N.W. of Soongnum, 
on the left bank of the Darboong, is a 
grand Lubrung (place of worship), built 
about three years ago. On each side of 
the doorway is a handsome chostin, pass, 
ing which you immediately enter into a 
large room, which leads to three smaller 
ones, each having three arched doors. All 
the rooms have wooden cupola roofs, 
which open and shut; and the walls of 
the largest are painted with figures of men 
and animals. In the front room is a 
frightful and hideous image called Dakpo, 
which is said to re{H«seQt Mahddeo ' in 
wrath. It is about three yards high, and 
has four feet, each treading on a man ; 
six arms are given to the monster : with 
ftie two front ones he embraces a woman, 
the next hand below on the right, holds a 
sword, and the third a spear. Corres- 
ponding to these two, on his left side# is 
one gmsping a human skull, out which he 
appears to be drinking, and in the other is 
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a large scospicm. Rooiid his body are 
tied a n&mber of earthen balls re|«eseBting 
sfeollsj and altogether he has a moM; hor- 
rid aj^jearance. In the right-hand toora 
is a giganri&':figurev’ st: least twelve i^t 
willed .^ka-^doba. HisCoante- 
DMiee is nrild'and fdacid^ and before him 
are semal brass cups with fruit and water* 
]ji the lefo-hsnd room is a whirligig seven 
or eight feet bighy decorated wkh silk 
hangings and scarfs. 

Once a year, in the latter end of Au- 
gust, the Limms and Nuns of Kanun and 
X^ubrung assembW at this place, and move 
in a procession through the district, singing 
as they go, and stopping a few daVs at 
each village ; and they are fed by the in- 
habitants. Tliey arrived here on the 25d, 
and p^d a visit the following 

day. They sang me a song, which I 
thought very agreeable : the music of the 
chorus was sofit and melodious, and they 
observed the time with great precision* 
On the 25th of August another set 
came to pay their respects, and received a 
present. Amongst the Lamas I saw many 
handsome youths, but not a single good- 
looking nun out of fifty. Putee Ram 
shrewdly remarked, that the ugly and ill- 
favoured femalcsr having little prospect of 
being married, are chiefly those who retire 
to a convent. The Lamas admit proselytes 
at all ages, and any person can become a 
Neengtoa, Dookpa, or Geloopa, at his 
pleasure ; but they are commonly initiated 
from the a^ of seven to ten years. A ma- 
terial part of the Lama religion consists in 
repeating “ Oom Mane paeerae Oom,” 
and the oftener and faster this is done, the 
greater the sanctity : some of them scarcely 
do any other thing. In this devout office 
they count the number of repetitions by the 
beads of thrir necklace, which contains the 
mystic number 108. The most fervent 
amongst diem dsily register in a book t!ie 
number of times they have repeated 
“ Oom Mane paeerae Oom.” The grand 
Lama of Lakassa, called Geaboong Rim- 
boch^ who resides inthe monaste y of 
Patala, is the head or chief Pantex of all 
the llamas. In succession to them is the 
Punchin Riraboche of Teshoo Loomboo, 
Hiese personages arc supposed never to 
die; on the dis^lution of the body, the 
${Mrit takes possession of another tenement. 
Tlie dilrd in order is Lochawa Rimboche 


who is believed to be regenerated as the 
others. 

Feb* many years past the Lochawa has 
appeared in’ Busahur. He was first bom 
at Lonmra, about the time of the invasion 
and plunder of Teshoo Looraboo by the 
Goorkhalees. Attheageofeigfateeny^rs 
be went to Teshoo Loomboo, where he 
died. He afterwards made his appearance 
at Sbeealkhur, thirty-five yedfs ago ; was 
sent to Teshoo* Loomboo; and also died. 
He then appeared at Nako, and two chil- 
dren had the sanme marks by which it is 
said he is recogAiaed. ^Hiis something 
uncommon, and many letters passed be- 
tween Busahur and Teshoo Loomboo 
upon the subject. At hast it was decided 
that they were both Lochawas; but one 
l»d the precedence of -the other. Both 
are now about ten yeirs of age, and they 
reside in the monastery of Kamim, and 
are taught the mysteries of their religion. 
Punchin Rimboche has twice sent for 
them, but they will not repair to Teshoo 
Loomboo for six or eight )*ears to come. 

I found abundance of gram at this place, 
and collected supplies for fifteen days. 
Things are weighed here upon the plan of 
the steel-yards and lever, named Pore, 
which is a very convenient method, and, as 
far as I observed, is uniform and correct. 
There is another sort of balance called 
tool, used in the lower parts of Busahur; 
it IS on the same principle as the Pore,” 
with this difference, that the weight mea- 
sure is formed in the lever by a knob of 
iron at the end, and the fulcrum, which 
is a piece of string, is shifted according to 
the gravity of the thing weighed. I had 
the transit up twice, and shewed several 
of the people stars in the day-time. Putee 
Ram was very inquisitive, and asked me 
if the stars really moved from west to 
eas-t. I explained the deception by point- 
ing the telescope at objects in the vicinity. 
The latitude of Soongnum is 31® 45^ 
nearly, and the longitude by immersion of 
Jupiter’s first satellite, observed on foe 
1 8th, is 78® 27' 24", which is about a mile 
further east than its position in the map. 
Tlie observation was not however very 
satisfacterj’, as it happened about 5 h. 15 m. 
A. 31. w hen it was broad daylight. 

There are quantities of excellent lime- 
stone in this neighbourhood ; and I shewed 
the people how to bum lime, a process 
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M'hicb they were quite igncu^t of. During 
ray stay here, Putee Ram insisted on bring- 
ing me, daily, tea prepared after the Tartar 
fashion ; it is made in a pewter tea-pot, 
in shape exactly similar to ours, and tt is 
stirred about with a split stick, < resembling 
what is used in India for spru<^ beer. I 
like the tea very much ; it tastes like 
soup : the people here drink it all day, and 
in their journey, the first occupation they 
are engaged in after reaching their en- 
camping ground is to make the tea. 

There is a strange custom called Men- 
tikc, v^ Inch prevails through the whole of 
Koonawur : in the beginning of Septem- 
ber all the people who are able to move 
leave their .villages and ascend the pearebt 
hill ; they proceed slowly, and make a 
circuit, occupying several days, sounding 
drums and trumpets. They play at all 
sorts of amusements, run horse and foot- 
races, perform all manner of bufi'ooncry, 
feats of agility, dance, sing, and drink. 

The road from this via Slieealkiir to 
Ludak, crosses over several veiy lofty 
ridges; yet it is travelled throughout the 
whole winter, and is never impassable on 
account of the snow. I heard such fright* 
ful accounts of the severity of the frost, that 
I was desirous of seeing how the people 
clothed themselves; and next morning 
Putee Ram came to me attired in his win- 
ter dress : his was a garment of sheep- 
skin with sleeves, the fleece side inwards, 
and the exterior covered over with sooklat 
(blanket) ; trowsers of the same, and long 
woollen stockings alrove his boots, with 
a leather foot, stuffed for two inches with 
wool; gloves of thick flannel reaching 
above the elbows. In addition to all this 
he had a blanket round his waist, another 
over his shoulders, and a shawl wrapped 
about his bead and face. Such, he said, 
was the garb of a traveller in the winter 
season ; and that he himself was always 
accompanied by a mule-load of blankets, 
and another dress similar to the above; 
which were all required at night, when they 
were obliged to repose upon the snow. 

The inhabitants of Soongmim speak a 
language totally different from the Koono- 
wareeand Tartar dialects; the inflnitiYesof 
verbs end in pung and bung, and on my 
arrival I could not understand a word they 
said, I collected about 1,000 words of the 
language called Thoburskeed, and as many 


of the Tartax and Milchin, which I will 
send you on my return. There are, to the 
best of my kiwwledge, no fewer than five 
distinct tongues spoken in Roonowaree. 
Many of the words are common to them 
all, but they principally difier in the cases 
of the nounsand tenses of tl^e verbs. 

IVIost of the people of Shooung are 
traders to Ludak, Graroo, ®od Roodok. 
They take the produce of the plains, such 
as matchlocks, sabres, sugar, tobacco, 
cloth, chintz, indigo, copper, pewter, paper, 
iron, grain, spices, &c., and bring back 
chiefly salt and wool, some gold-dust, tea, 
borax, and shawl-wool, Tlte salt and 
borax are dug out of lakes, which are 
numerous in Clunese Tartary and Ludak. 
The wool called “ Beangee” is long, and 
very fine : the sheep are pastured on the 
elevated tracts of land near Garoo, and to 
the eastward of that place. The shawl- 
wool named ‘‘Lena,’* is well known : it 
is the produce of goats of the same countiy. 

Garoo is a collection of black tents, and 
is frequented for eight months of the year. 
In winter the Tartars retire to Turhee- 
gung, on the bank of tl?e Eekhung or 
Eegung-Khampo. The greater propor- 
tion of the salt is found in the vicinity of 
Rootbo or Roodok, on the right bank of 
the Indus, a populous place, containing 
upwards of 300 families. The principal 
lakes here yielding salt are Gok, Dung- 
cham, Zhangchaka, Meedoomchaka, and 
Chakebaka. Borax is also found in Chal- 
lechaka lake, near Roodok, and in many 
other places about Garoo, Mapang, and 
Leh. 

All the rivers abound in gold-dust, 
which is separated by washing the sand in 
a running stream, and stiixing it tUl all the 
lighter particles float away. What remains 
is then dried ; and the gold, which is often 
in such fine grams as not to be di.stinguish- 
ed by the eye from the sand, is detected by 
quicksilver, mixing all together, and ob- 
serving the particles that we tinged «with 
the metal, which is afterwwds evaporated 
by a beat sufficient to ffissipate the mer- 
cury In flames. Gold is also found in the 
ground at Dango-Bofflepa, twelve days’ 
journey to the S. E. of IVIapang ; and very 
lately a new mine, producing it in large 
pieces, was discovered between Goongeoo 
lake and JVIansurow ur ; but it was imme- 
diately shut up by orders from Lahassa. 
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The tea is brought from a great distance 
to the eastward of Garoo, but 1 could not 
obtain the name of the place 'where it 
vegetates. Sulphur is found in liudak^ at 
Kolok, Dimahog, and ^reooaaaa^ s<Hne cmT 
which places are probably in the map. 

I am all prepared for crossing the lofi^ 


range of nmuntains that form the boundary 
of Xmdak, mid shall move to-morrow. 
My n^t letter will be from Manes, the 
fronts Ti]l^e.f 

Camp Swn^Kmth 25, 1821 . 

- \Cal. Joxir, 


Ipoetrp. 


PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCE OF THE ASSASSINS. 

(Fiorn** Cceur de Lion, ** a Poem, by Miss Porden.*) 

The winters of that desert realm had shed 
Their whitest snows upon bis aged head ; 

The rose his pallid cheek might once hare known, "% 

The modulation of his youthful tone, > 

The lustre of his changeless eye were flown. J 

Fix’d as th’ uncoflfin’ddead, or those that, lost 
In Alpine regions, feel the grasp of frost ; 

Yet not the kindly calm of pious sage, 

Nor wrinkles those of meek and reverend age ; 

Though anger sate not on his brow', nor trace 
Of evil passions darken’d on his face. 

It was an apathy that told of sin. 

And seem’d to speak the silent heart within 
Cold as the glaciers, thatlrut melt to sliew 
The dark abyss or flinty rock below ; L 

Nor spoke it false, who knew his youth might know. J 
Health shed her beam on Hassan’s vernal hours. 

And Pleasure w oo’d him to her tempting bowers ; 

Glanc’d in each mountain damsel’s laughing eye, 

As like the fleet gazelle she bounded by. 

And breath’d voluptuous in each scented gale 
That swept the flowers of Casbin’s fairest vale. 

So cool the fountains, and the banks sogreeu, 

Such tranquil beauty clothed the smiling scene, 

The parted soul might wish its Eden there. 

Or Peries for their odorous feast repair ; 

Behind, Elburza’s rugged chain arose. 

High o’er the clouds, a wilderness of snows. 

But smiling beauty won not Hassan’s love. 

The stream soft murmuring, nor the shadowy grov^ 

Nor yet to see those glittering peaks arise. 

Fair as fon4 fwey pkjUires distant joys ; 

Oft would he break distance she^ . 

And plant on bonjd .Rights h}» venturous tread ^ 

Nature he lov’d, jbutiu her wildest form, — 

The raging sea, the earthquake apd the storm. 

He fled from Shiraz’ palace-groves, afar, 

’Mid the lone halls of column’d Istakar, 


Wc propose to review this very interesting poem in our next Number. 
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To tread her min'd terraces, and gase 
On the cold mocm, or Na|^ha*s fitful blaze ; 

And think upon those wretches that below 
Move in one whirl of burning, endie^ woe. 

As yet yming Hassan's heart was free from crime ; 
But ^st him not, the tempter knows his time— 

Tte sting of pain, or sorrow's wasting rage. 

May cloud with frowns the wrinkled brow of age : 
But tmst not him who, yet in sunny youth. 

Wants the frank smile, the open glow of truth ; 
Whose cold perverted fancy never roves 
To dream of faithful friends and happy loves ; 

But rashly wanders in ambition's maze, 

That winds, and knots, and darkens as he strays. 

Not that ambition which for glory stakes 

Peace, health, and life, and gilds the wreck it makes ; 

But that which, mindful of the present hour, 

Stops not for crime, and grasps alone at power. 

• • • • « « 

Amid Elburza's snows, 

A mountain chief to strange dominion rose. 

He had not wealth the sordid soul to move, 

Nor those free manners that the generous love, 

Nor could his dwelling youth or age invite, 

The strongest fortress of a desert height. 

Yet he had followers eager to fulfil 

What they believed their God's dictated will ; 

Nay, some declared that wondrous man had given 
To them a foretaste of his promised heaven ; 

And he who dared to doubt what they should tell, p 
Or on bis mind a strange conviction fell, > 

Or murder struck him in his inmost cell. ) 

Slaves trembled for their lives, and kings were prone 
By his alliance to secure their own. 

Yes ! Hassan knew to work upon the soul, 

'Kll e’en instinctive conscience lost control. 

He knew each power that cuts the thread of life, 
What taint w’ill enter with the venom'd knife ; 

What unobserv’d will present death procure, 

What saps the hardy frame, unmark’d, but sure. 

The toad, the basilisk of dangerous glance, 

The snake, whose noise betrays his swift advance, 
The shining fly with wings of emerald light, 

The dog that maddens with its pbrenzied bite ; 

Each weed that curses Aftic's sands, orgrowi^ 

By fens contagious, or on desert brows ; 

The sullen yew, the fatal manchineal, 

Or those blue flowers that sense and feeling steal 
And all those mineral pmsons, dead Ikr still, 

That earth secretes, were subject to Ids will. 

Nor tliese alone>— at midni^t be would dw^l 
On diose dark books that things foriddden tell, — 


* Certain atpiner^ons arc said to prodoce a small and beautiful blue 6ower, whose exhalations 
deprire the gatl»erer of sense. It is even reported that its effects have been fatal when conveyed in a 
letter. 

Astatic Jonm, — No. 82. 
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The spells of numbars, aad in banefvl hour. 

How holiest natnes may have unholy power. 

‘ By Kaf^ in ibe Domdaniers caves acemst, 

- i ll ' ’ At Istakar, beside the fires theynnrsti 

He tijli'd with those ’twere impioUs but to name ; 

At night on highest hills unhallow ’d fiaipe 
Blazed for his orgies, and die cloudless mooa 
Withdrew her beam, though in her fullest noon. 
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AKAtTSIS OF TUTENAG, OR THE WHITB 
COPPER OF CHINA. 

(By Aodrew Fi fe. M.D., Lecturer on Chemistry, 
Edinbii.gh,) 

Very different statements have been 
given of the composition and origin of 
Tutenagt used by the Chinese in the for- 
mation of many of their metallic utensils. 

According to Keir, it is a white alloy 
of copper, zinc, and iron, which is very 
hard and tough, but at the same time mal- 
leable, and ^ing on a 6ne polish. An 
inferior sort of it, according to the sanae 
author, k more of the colour of brass. 

De Guigne, on the contrary, states that 
its properties, especially that of imparting 
to copper a white colour, and rendering it 
less liable to acquire verdigris on its sur** 
face, prove that it does not contain zinc. 
Accoi^ing to him, it is an alloy of iron, 
lead, and bismuth. 

Engestroem, in the Stockholm Memoirs, 
states that the Pak-Fong, or white cop- 
per of China, is composed of copper, 
nickel, or zinc, the last of which amounts 
to seven-sixteenths of the whole, and the 
proportions of the two iirst are to each 
oth^as five to seven. 

Dr. Howison, of Lanarkshire, was so 
fortunate, when in China, as to procure a 
basin and ewer of Chinese, or white cop- 
per, a of which he sent me for ana- 
lysis From the experiments I have per- 
formed on it, I find the composition to be 
difiTereiit from what is stated by the above- 
named chemists, its component parts being 
copper, zim^ nickel, and iron ; the last of 
which, however, is but a small quantity. 

The basin in th^ possesion of Pr, Howi‘ 
son is of a whiti^ colour, approaching 
to that of silver, and is very sotnofous ; 
when held in one hand, ai^d struck with 
the fingers of the other, the sound is dis- 
^ctly heard at the distance of an English 
mile. It is also highly polished, and does 
not seem to be E^ily tarnished. The piece 
(hat was sent me I found was malleable 
at a natural temperature, and at a red 


heat; but when heated to whiteness it 
was quite brittle, breaking with tlie slight- 
est blow of a hammer. By great caution 
it was rolled into thin plates, and was 
dmwn into wire, of about the thickness 
of a fine needle. When fused in contact 
with the atmospheric air, it occidated, and 
burned with a whitish fiame, in the same 
way as zinc does. Its specific gravity at 
500 was 8,432. 

Five grains of it were subjected to ana- 
lysis, with the view of ascertaining the 
proportion of its ingredients ; the result 
was, 

Copper • 3.03 Or m the JOO part» 40.4 


Zinc • . 1.37 35.4 

Nickel • . 1.58 91.6 

Iron . • 0.19 S-6 

5.00 100.00 


Hie method which is practi.sed in 
preparing white copper is not known m 
this country, though it seems to be the 
general opinion that it is procured by the 
reduction of an ore, containing the in- 
gredients of which it is composed. In a 
letter I received from Dr. Howison, he 
mentions that Dr, Dinwiddle, who accom- 
panied Lord Macartney to China, shewed 
him, when at Calcutta, several specimens 
of the ore from which he was toid the 
white copper was procured, and which he 
obtained at Pekin. The basiu in the pos- 
session of Dr, Howison cost lu China 
about one-fourth of its weight jn silver; 
and the exportation of utensils of this 
alloy is prchHiited. These circumstances 
also render probable tlie opinion, that the 
white copper is obtained by the reduction 
of a metallic ore, for in China labour is 
cheap, and the. npetals <^i;nposing it are 
said to be found, in gfcnt abundance.— 
F(^n^ Phil, Jour.. 

CUl.TIVAX10|r AK1> FECULIARITIXS OF THE 
TEA FLA NT. 

(From • History of C«ltW«wd Vegetables, by 
Hen.'y Phillips.) 

We shall not presume to give our fair 
countrywomen a receipt for making tea, 
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but lay before them such observations as 
■we have made and met with on the subject. 
To avoid adulterated tea, it is saiest to pur* 
chase it of those respectable houses u ho are 
above such injurious practices ; although 
it is to be feared, that the enormous de- 
mand we make on tlie Chinese for this 
leaf may tempt them occasionally to send 
us a mixture. 

As the adulteration of tea has lately been 
carried to such an extent, both in I^ngland 
and Ireland, it may not be Uiought irre- 
levant to state the best means of detecting 
this fraudiiU^l 'We purpo5;ely 

omit mentioning the various leaves that 
have been substituted for genuine tea, and 
the method, by which they are prepared ; 
they are principal!} of a poisonous nature, 
and some of them of the most deadly kind ; 
and they are, moreover, coloured with 
poisonous drugs. 

If there is any suspicion of the tea 
having been adulterated, pour out a cup 
without Bugar or milk, to which put a 
grain and.a half of blue vitiioi or copperas : 
if it is a genuine tea, the infusion will be- 
come a dark blue, nearly black \ but if it 
is of a greenish yellow, or yellow-black, it 
may be concluded not to be genuine tea. 

The counterfeit black tea produces a 
deeper colour by infusion tlian the real tea. 
A little copperas put into this tea will turn 
it to a light blue, which otherwise ought 
tube of a deep blue inclining to black. 

If green tea be adulterate, put a bit of 
gall into the liquor, which will turn it to 
a deep bluelsh colour; tliis will not do un- 
less there be either vitriol or copperas in it ; 
as galls do not tincture the genuine tea. 

*^6 exposures lately made in tins coun- 
try, we trust, will prevent repetitions of 
such poisonous frauds. 

We have experienced that tea will retain 
its flavour when kept in glass or china jars, 
better than in wo^ or metal, silver ex- 
cepted. 

As tea contains volatile parts that should 
be preserved, and in which its better quali- 
ties exist, the tea pot should be handed to 
each person on a tray, with the cups and 
sugar ; for when made out of the room, all 
its reviving spirit has evaporated before it 
reaches the guest It is not the bitterness, 
but the fragrance of t© that is cheering. 

It has been observed, that the infusion 
made in silver is stronger than that which 
is made in black earthenware. Polished 
surfaces retain heat better than dark rough 
surfaces, consequently the caloric bfeing 
confined in the fo.-mercase, must act more 
powerfully than in the latter. It is farther 
remarked, tiiat the silver, when filled a 
secoud time, prwluces worse tea than the 
eartlienware ; and that it is advisable to use 
the crockery ware, unless a silver vessel can 
be procured sufficiently large to contain at 
once all that may be required. These 


facts are readily explained, by considering 
that the action of heat, retained in the sil- 
ver vessel, so far exhausts tlie herb, as to 
leave little flavour for a second dilution ; 
whereas the reduced temperature of the 
water in the earthentvare, by extracting 
only a small portion at fi^t, leaves some 
for the actkin of subsequent dilutions. It 
k supposed that the infuHOT is stronger in 
a globular vessel, than one of a different 
form-; and this must be the case, since it 
is demonstrated that a sphere contains a 
given measure under less surface than any 
otlier solid : from wliidi it follows, tliat 
where there are two vessels of equal capaci- 
ty, one globular and the other square, ob- 
long, elliptic, or cylindric, the spherical 
vessel, having less surface than the other, 
must throw off less heat; and that, conse- 
quently, the effect will be greater in the 
former case than in the latter. 

The reason for pouring boiling water 
into the vessel before the infusion of the 
tea, is that, being previously warm, it 
may abstract less heat from the mixture, 
and thus admit a more powerful action. 

It is with equal facility explained why the 
infusion is stronger, if only a small quanti- 
ty of boiling water be first used, and more 
be added some time ai'terwards. If we 
consider that only the water immediately 
in contact with the herb can act upon it, 
and that it cools very rapidly, especially in 
black earthenware, it is clear that the effect 
will be greater where the heat is kept up 
by additions of boiling w ater, than where 
the vessel is filled up at once, and the fluid 
suffered gradually to cool. When the in- 
fusion has once been completed, it is found 
that any farther addition of the herb only 
affords a very small increase of strength, 
the water having cooled much below the 
boiling point, and consequently acting v«y 
slightly; therefore it is better to make 
fresh tea in a second vessel, than to add it 
to the exhausted and cool leaves. 

It is by the application of philosophic 
principles to the ordinary and even trivial 
occurrences of life, that science diffuses ha* 
benefits, and perfects her claim to the gra- 
titude of mankind ; therefore, if one prin- 
ciple of making tea is preferable to anoffier, 
it should be attended to, however trifling 
it may be considered. 

"We need entertain no fear of having our 
tea too new, as the East^India Company 
have generally in their warehouses a sup- 
ply for three years ; and by an Act of 13 
Geo. UI. cap. 44, nolicraiseCan be grant- 
ed to that ' Company to export tea, unless 
there remain in their warehouses a quantity 
not less than ten millions of pounds weight. 

The r^idity with which the Kast-India 
Company has obtained territories, and the 
stability of its government, is unparalleled 
in the history of any age. Dominion over 
an extent of more than 300,000 square 
3 B ^ 
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niiles, cont^ning a population that exceeds 
forty millions, has resulted from an esta- 
blishment in its commencement purely 
commercial, and confined to ^ few obscure 
individuals. Such are the wonderful conse- 
quences erf commercial enterprize. It is 
commerce that civiMzes mankind, and im- 
parts happiness to the remotest quarters of 
the globe. The saVage of the other hemis- 
phere feels its beneficial effects, while the 
enlightened European, by its aid, circum- 
navigates the glol)€ in safety, increasing 
the stock of knowledge, as well as comfort ; 
thus placing modern achievements infinite- 
ly above the most glorious of antiquity. 
We believe very little, if any, of the Im- 
perial tea reaches this country, as it is most 
religiously preserved for the family of the 
Emperor and his Court. It grows only 
on a mountain in Japan, near Ud-si, a 
small village situated close to the sea, and 
not far distant from Meaco, where the cli- 
mate is said to be pure, and extremely fa- 
vourable to its culture, which is here at- 
tended to with a delicacy unheard-of in 
Europe, niie mountain is surrounded by 
a vast ditch and hedges, that render it im- 
penetrable to all approach. The first Pur- 
veyor of the Imperial Court keeps Com- 
missioners here, who watch the culture of 
the shrubs, which are planted in regular 
avenues and alleys, daily watered and 
swept, to prevent the possibility of dust 
falling on the leaves ; others are emplo)- 
ed to protect the plants from any inclement 
change of the weather. The persons w'ho 
are appointed to gather and collect this tea, 
are previously kept for several weeks in a 
sort of training, and are not allowed to eat 
fish, or any gross food, lest their breath or 
perspiration should affect the leaves. Hiey 
are obliged also to wash themselves in the 
river, or 3 warm bath, twice every day 
during the time of gathering, which is done 
with such scrupulous nicety, that they 
never touch the leaves but with very fine 
fine gloves. Tlie whole process of its pre- 
paratxon is attended with tlie same cere- 
moxumis delicacy. It is then packed up 
in eosdy vases, and esoorted with great 
pomp' by the superinteudant of the moun- 
-a strong guard, to the Empe- 
ror’s Court. ■ 

There is a secondary sort of this Imperial 
tea, which comes firom China by land to 
Europe, and is brought by the caravans to 
St.P^rsbMrg. .This is the most agree- 
able tea we have met with ; and,, altboiigh 
it is sop^ years since we received a present 
of it, .its flavour is now familiar to oup re- 
collection, ,as being between that of the 
black , and green, and having a soft yiplet 
smell, wliich the teas brought h^ sea have 
not, and which was very di&rent fsonx the 
taste or perfume of those teas which the 
Chinese make up by putting orris root and 
ether chaplets into the packages. 


Hie Chinese distinguifdi four principal 
tea shrubs, mz, the l^ng-lo, the Wou-y, 
the Poucui,^ and the Long-an. The varie- 
ties of tea which we receive in this country 
originate from the differed stages in which 
the leaves are gathered, orfrom the manner 
in which they are prepmied. as each province 
has a peculiar method of curing the tea. 
In this country we distinguish them gene- 
rally into two kinds, green and black, of 
each of which there are many varieties. 
Among the green the gunpowder bears 
the highest price, and is the stronger green 
tea imported ; it is a small leaf, and rolled 
up quite round, whence its name is de- 
rived. Hyson tea is also of a small leaf 
and closely curled, of a blaisb-green co- 
lour. It is called Hyson from the name 
of the merchant who first imported it. 

The Bloom tea is erf a light green or 
sage colour, of a faint delicate smell, and 
large loose leaf. Singlo tea is named after 
the place in China where it is culdvated. 

The black teas are, Souchong, . which 
imparts a yellowish green cc^our by infu- 
sion. Camho, so called from tbe place 
where it is prepared ; this tea has a fragrant 
violet smell. Congo ^ this tea has a larger 
leaf than tbe Souchong, resemlding the 
common Bobea, and its Infusion is some- 
what deeper. 

Pekoe tea is known by a whitish kind of 
floss or down on the leal' before infusion. 
This is an excellent tea when added to 
either green or black, in the proportion of 
one to three ; but when used without mix- 
ing, it 1$ by no means agreeable, yet it was 
at one time the fasbiouablo tea in Ireland. 
In France, the Pekoe tea is only used as a 
medicine. 

The Chinese in the province ofPVddn 
extract an oil from tbe fruit or berries of 
tbe tea-tree, which they usein their aliment, 
and also for drying paintings. This fruit 
remains a year on shrub before it comes 
to maturity. 

We are informed by tbe Chinese, that 
tl»e word Teo is deriv^ from the language 
of tbe iVIandarins in FoHn, where Uiey 
call this shrub Thek, and that we ought to 
pronounce it Tdm, 

Hie cultivation of the tea, we may natu- 
rally conclude, f(»ii 2 s an important part of 
the husbandry' of the Chinese, since xt is a 
vegetable in such, demand by tfae natives 
for their home c 9 iisumptloD,aQd^aoin so 
great request li»r expQrtati<m ; ^ is there' 
culrivato^ vrith isuch atbentieny al- 
though it is often found, in its natural state, 
particularly on the m^ed banks «f steep 
mountains, where it cannot be gathered 
without the; gre^^t difilkuity and danger. 
In order to obtain this tea where access is 
impracticable, the iplwdutfmts have recourse 
to a singular expedient. A great number 
of monkeys generally resort to these steep 
places, and being irritated and provoked, 
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tear off the branches and shower them 
down upon those who have teased them ; 
the aggressors ^llect these branches^ and 
strip them of theh leaves. 

The lea shri^b does not tinive well in 
either a sandy or a fat soil, although the 
Japanese plant it as a border to their fields 
without regard to the soil. 

It is raised in China from seeds ; but it 
is said that not more than one out of five 
are found to vegetate ; therefore they put 
from six to twelve into each hole, which is 
made about five inches deep. Whole fields 
and valleys are planted in this manner, 
which only require to be kept free from 
w’eeds for about three years, when they be- 
gin toother. In seven years the slirubs 
get about six feet high, when they are cut 
down to the stem, to give the roots strength 
to produce fres,h shoots and numerous 
leaves. 

Near the end of the first month of the 
Japanese year, that is, about the beginning 
of March, the mothers of families with 
their 'Children and servants, go with their 
baskets into the tea plantations, when the 
weatheir is hot and dry, and gather the 
small, tender leaves, that are not above 
Ihreex^r four days old, and previous to their 
being tiafolded, these are picked off one 
by one, taking great precaution not to 
break. UtooDi or injure the shrub. How'cver 
tedious this may appear, yet they will 
gather from four to ten or fifteen pounds in 
a day. This first gathering is called Ml 
tsiaoy or tea-powder, because it is used puU 
verized. Towards the evening they cany 
these leaves to the house or building erect- 
ed for the purpose, containing a number 
of small stoves, w here they are put on a hot 
polished iron plate immediately, 1>efore 
they have time to ferment, in which case 
they would turn black; they continue to 
turn tliem about until they are withered, 
when they are removed on to mats, or 
paper, and left to cool, after which the 
leaves are folded and curled in the palm of 
the hand : they are then placed on a second 
hot phite, and turned as before with the 
han^ till they are tolerably firm. They 
are then cooled suddenly a second time, 
by agitating the air. This operation is 
repeated tb^e or four times, in order to 
extractall die ^ moisture from the leaves. 
'Ibe priac^al oh^ct of cooling the leaves 
quickly is to preserve the ciirf, which must 
^so preserve mudi of the flavour. The 
more carious -are put into glass bottles 
well ocuked; others into square boxes var- 
nished aad lined with lead, and' then neetfly 
papered^ In about six days this ted is 
again spread on a table, and sM the leaves 
that have be^ over dried or torched dre 
takeit (Hrt, and put with common tea. It 
is often dried a fifth time, to make it more 
secure for keeping. 

The second gathering takes place about 


the end of March, or beginning of April, 
when part of the leaves have attained their 
full growth, and others not above half their 
size ; they are, however, gathered kidiscri- 
minatelyt and afterwards sorted into dif. 
forent parcels, according to their size, the 
young leaves being esteemed next to those 
^ the first gathering : -this crop is called 
Too-isiaaf or Chinese tea. 

By the end of May, or the begirnimg of 
June, other leaves have opened, and be- 
come thick and full grown. This is the 
tea least esteemed, and is called Ben-tsiaa. 
This generally undergoes a selecli<m, and 
the larger and coarser leaves are sold to 
the common people. The coarsest and 
most acrid tea in China is sold to the 
neighbouring Tartars, who find it facilitates 
the digestion of the raw meats which they 
are accustomed to eat. 

As tlie Chinese in different provinces 
vary in their mode of preparing tea, so do 
they in regulating the time for gathering 
the leaves ; in some provinces t^y make 
but one harvest ; in others two, according 
to the demand they have for fine or 
raon tea. These people also dlstin^ish 
the quality of tlteir tea by the age of . the 
shrub, and whether it be cultivated or^oot. 

In France the lower class people, 
when they take tea, whici> is prineip^ly 
medicinally, boil the leaves. But the de- 
coction is very inferior, in point of flavour, 
to the infusion in boiling water. 

The Dutch, with all their boasted clean- 
liness, have a disgusting practice in drink- 
ing tea ; for instead of adding sugar to their 
cup, they generally suck a piece of sugar- 
candy, which they take out of their mouths 
when they drink. We bear of instances in 
that country where one piece is said to 
answer the purpose of tlie whole family. 

Persons of quality in China make use of 
the extract of tea ; and also of aromatized 
pastilles made from, fine tea, and which 
are of an agreeable taste. 

It has been the fashion in this country 
for some years, in the higher circles, to 
serve tea-ices, or rather tea-creams foozen ; 
for evening parties and hot rooms it is 
certainly the most agreeable ws^.oltaking 
this refreshing extract. Thcseices should 
be made of the finest greetr tea, without 
any mixture of black. 

CEZ OR MAICKA. - ' 

The descripdon of thesubstant^^called 
gez of manna, and die insert producing it, 
is curious. Doubts had existed whether 
this substance was a vegetable gum or an 
anim^ production : it is now indisputably 
proved to be the latter. General Hard- 
wicke proposes that the insect producing 
the GeZ be called Chemus-Mannifer. It 
is about the size of a domestic bug (ci- 
mez lectularius) of a flattened ovate form, 
having a rounded tail and a longish snout, 
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inflected and pressed down b^ween the 
legs ; its genei^ colour being light brown, 
and appears to belong to the genus 
chermes. We insert the extract of a 
letter fix)m Mr. Hunter as of importance 
to the sulgeet 

Extract of a letter dated Camp Pach- 
mari, March 1 1 I shall try to 
describe to you a natural curiosity which 
I found in my rambles in these hills, 
and I have enclosed a fow of the insects 
with a specimen of the substance, which, 
it appears, they have the power of gene- 
rating from their bodies. The substance 
appears to project from the abdomen in 
the form of a tail or bunch of feathers, 
of a nature more like snow than any 
thing I can compare it to. These insects 
ste found on the branches and leaves of 
trees, on which they swarm in millions, 
and wmk and generate this featherl ike 
substance, till it gets long, and drops on 
the leaves, caking on them, and resem- 
bling the most beautiful white bees ’-wax ; 
this hardens on the leaf, and takes the 
complete fcnnn of it, which you can strip 
off, bearing the very impression and imi- 
tation of the leaf itself. But what ap' 
pears surprising, they do not seem to eat 
or destroy the leaf they swarm on ; and 
though they may have been some days on 
the loaves, nothing more is seen than this 
waxy substance issuing from the tail. 1 
have seen a great deal of it about these 
hills, and much might be collected, 1 
should suppose, were it desirable.** 

India Gax* 

BOTi^KICAL XtBaaRT AT CALCUTTA. 

The Court of Directors have granted 
the annual sum of tw'o hundred pounds 
for ten years, for the purpose of forming 
a Botanic Library at the Hon. Company *s 
Botanic (Sarden. — Cof John BuU. 

vaccination in cevLoN. 

It appears from an official Statement 
published in the Ceylon Gazette, that the 
number of persons vaccinated onffie island 
in the year 1821, was 18,796. 

MANNER or TEKF0R*MING THE OPERATION 
or TATTOOING IN NEW ZEALAND. 

(From Mr. MarSden’s Journal.) 

In walking through the village of 
Ranghe^oo, one morning, I observed 
Towhee tattooing the son of the late 
Tif^^ee. Ibe operation was very pain- 
ful. It was performed with a small chi- 
sel made of the wing bone of a pi "■eon 
or wild fowl,* This chisel was about a 
quarter- of an inch broad; and. was fixed 
in a handle, inches so as to 

form an acute angle at the head, some- 
thing like a little pick, with one end. 
With tius chisel he cut ail the- straight and 


^iral lines, by striking the head with a 
stick about one foot long, in the same 
manner as a f^rier opens the vein of a 
horse with the fleam. (>ne end of this 
stick was cut flat like g kaife, to scrape 
ofi' the blood as it gushed from the cuts. 
*1116 chisel appeared to pass through the 
skin at every stroke, and cut it as a carver 
cuts- a piece of wood, Ibe chisel w'as 
constantly dipt in a liquid made fri>m a 
particular tree, and afterward mixed with 
water; which communicates the blackness, 
or, as they call it, the anu^o.** I ob- 
served proud flesh rising in some parts, 
which bad been cut almost a month before. 
The operation is so painful, tiiat tbe whole 
tattooing cannot be at one time ; and 

it appears to be several years before the 
chiefs are perfectly tattooed.”-— 

Begisier. 

XARTHQUAXE IN INDIA. 

A smart shock of an earthquake appears 
to have been fek at no great ^stance to the 
westward of Madras, en 29th Janniuy, 
at about one o'clock pai. The following 
are communications frcuoi correspondents 
upon the subject of this occurrence : 

ChiUoory Jan* 29, 1822. — “ The shock 
of an earthquake has ^ist been felt at this 
station ; to the writer of this, the noise ap- 
peared like that of large stones rolling 
along the roof of the house ftrom east to 
west, and he cannot better convey an idea 
of tbe sensation he experienced than by 
comparing it to wbat nuisi be familiar to 
all, die vibratory modoo occasioned by a 
heavy carriage passing rapidly along a 
narrow paved street.. 

He finds, on comparing notes with some 
of his friends, that one distinctly felt his 
chair to move under him ; another says the 
tiled roof of bis house lias been so much 
disturbed, that daylight now makes its 
appearance in several places ; and a third, 
who has not much reason to confide in the 
strength of his roof, actually took to his 
heels in die utmost trepidation. 

The shock occurred exactly at one p.m. 
thermometer at the time 80". Tbe sky 
was cloudless, and a gentle breeze blowing 
from tbe N. E. The air has been delight- 
fully cool for some time past.” 

nUore, Jan.31, 1822.— « Ondie29th 
lost., at about ten minutes before one 
o’clock P.M., 3 considerable shock of an 
earthquake was he^d ^d, felt at this sta- 
tion, an awful rumbling noise, like that 
of distant thund», ^med to vibrate 
through the empty towels of tl^ earth, in 
a direction ftom S- E. by S, to the north 
of Vellore, and which continued for about 
ten minutes; a concussion of the atmos- 
phere was at the same time felt : tbe houses 
shook, broken tiles and dust fell into the 
rooms, where occupants stood amazed, 
until reflection too well justified their sus- 
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picion of the awful cause, when many 
removed from <me apartment to another 
(until it ceased) apparently in wild sus- 
pense. The natives immediately knew it 
to be an earthquake, and the old inha- 
bitants affirm that a similar one was felt at 
this station some years ago, with the excep- 
tion that the runiblkig th^ seemed to pro- 
ceed in an opposite <hrectioa.** — 

Oov, Gaz» 

VEW SUmTKTS. 

We understand the Inffian Government 
have it in contemplation to institute surveys 
for the purpose of ascertaining the sources 
of the rivers Soane, Mahanuddy, and 
Nerbuddah. Ihe accomplishment of this 
important object is most desirable ; for 
while the heads of the Ganges, the Jumna, 
and other large rivers have been explored 
in a satisfactory manner, doubts still exist 
with regard to the exact origin of the three 
celebrated streams first mentioned. The 
natives entertain an opinion that the Ner- 
buddah and Soane spring from one pool 
near Omercuntue, and thence take oppo- 
site coumes. Scientific persons, however, 
reject this supposition, and consider it more 
probable that the two rivers in question 
issue from the opposite sides of the same 
ridge or table-land of Omercuntue, from 
the heads of the Mahanuddee, and many 
other streams are not far distant. We 
shall anxiously look to the result of this 
undertaking, so interesting to geographical 
science, and lay before our readers any 
information that may reach us on the sub- 
ject«*~C^< Jpur. 

SCIBimFIC IXPEDITION. 

The Madras Government having autho- 
rized and ordered a scientific expedition to 
be fitted out, under the superintendence of 
the Company’s astronomer, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the length of the pendulum 
at the equator, to combine with operations 
lately performed in England, France, 
Madras, and in various other parts of the 
globe ; the same, most liberally furnished, 
sailed from Madras on the 1 3tb of IMarch 
last, on the Morning Star, for Bencoolen, 
where it will receive the zealous co-opera- 
tion of the Hon Sir Stamfotd Raffles, and 
proceed thence to the equator. Capt. Cri^, 
of the Madras Establishment, is appealed 
to conduct the operations, under the su- 
perintendence. of the astronomer, and has 
the aid 'of two assistants. Xbe data re- 
quisite for 46tenmning the length of the 
pendulum w^l l>e bbtmned by the party, 
and transmitted to the observatory at Ma- 
dras, where the conclusions will be drawn. 
Other valuable informatioi) is also expect- 
e<l lo be obhiingd. An aj»paratus, similar 
to that lately used by Capt. Kater in Eng- 
land, has been sent with the party, to- 
geffier with a valuable astronomical clock, 
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and every other instrument requisite to 
obtain the required information. 

RUSSIAN VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 

Lieut. Chramtschenko, of the Russian 
Imperial Navy, who is in the service of 
the Russian American Company, discover- 
ed, on his voyage in 1821, a small unin- 
habited island, in 59. 28. 28. N. lat., and 
164* 56. 3. long, from Greenwich. He 
met at sea a sloop, the Discovery, under 
the command of Capt. Wassiliew, who 
informed him that on the 11th of July 
1821 he had discovered, in 50. 59.57. N. 
latitude, and 193. 17. 2. longitude from 
Greenwich (it is not stated whether east 
or west longitude), an Inhabited hitherto 
unknown island, forty Italian miles in 
length. It may be presumed, that the 
inhabitants are of the same race as the 
Aleutians, for Capt. Wassiliew was able 
to converse with them through the Aleutian 
interpreter on board. They call the island 
in their language Nuniwak, but Captain 
Wassiliew gave it the name of his sloop, 
the “ Discovery.” Lieut, Chramtschenko 
learnt farther, that Capt. Wassiliew had 
sailed on the 1st of Feb. in the preceding 
year, from the harbour of San Francisco, 
and had reached 71, 7. N. lat. (that is, 
19 min. farther than Cook). He kept con- 
stantly along the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, and discovered two capes, to which 
he gave the names of the celebrated na** 
vigators,Golownin and Ricord. The sloop 
tlie Good-Intent, belonging to the same 
expedition, had kept along the e^ coast 
of Siberia, but was obliged to put back at 
69‘’. by impenetrable ice.— Goss. 

DISCOVERT OF A RIVER IN NEW SOUTHWAUS. 

Recent accounts from New South Wales 
mention, that early in I'ecember a very 
large river was discovered by Lieut. Jc^n- 
stone, R.N,, emptying itself into Bate- 
man’s Bay, near Bass’s Strait. He pro- 
ceeded up the river in the colonial brig 
Snapper for forty miles, without meet- 
ing with any obstacle, when he came, to 
rapids of no great magnitude, but beyond 
as far as the eye could reach the river ap- 
p^red undiininished and navigable. Sur- 
veys had been ordered, and the most in- 
teresting results may be anticipated. 

This newly discov^ed river has been 
christmed the Clyde, and the country from 
whence It takes its source, Ar^leshire. 
We shall be anxious for furtb^ mfonaa- 
tion from this quarter. 

SANDWICH IStANDS. 

Capt. Ki^aebue, on his voyage of Dis- 
covery, has precisely ascertained the ele- 
vations of the gigantic mountains of the 
Sandwich Isles, which bad so often excited 
tiie admiration and astonishment of na- 
vigator«.. They are as follow ; 
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Koiiees of New 
I^and of Chayhee. 

Herino Roa .... toises 2,482 4 
Merino Kaah.... do. 2,180 1 
Merino Wororai.. do. 1,689 1 

/ife of Mowee. 

The highest siunmit . . toises 1,669 I 

UCHTHOUSE ERECTING AT THE ENTRAKCK 

or TABLE BAT, CATE OF GOON HOPE. 

A li^thouse, with a double light, is 
now building on the projecting point of 
land between the Great Mouille, or Mou- 
lin Battery and Three Anchor Bay, under 
the Lion’s Rump, at the entrance of Table 
Bay. 

The following are the directions under 
which vessels may enter Table Bay in the 
dark, after the lighthouse shall be com- 
pleted : 

Directions for Sailing into Table Bay by 
night. 

Ships coming from the southward and 
westward, with a leading wind, not having 
made the lighthouse before night, may 
steer along the coast to the N.E., until 
they open the lights of the arising land, 
about the Lion’s-Head, when the two 
lights will be their breadth open of each 
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other, and bear about E. by N. ; they may 
then haul in towards them, taking care, as 
diey approadi, to keep them well open on 
the starboard bow : steer to the eastward, 
until the lights come on with each other, 
i.e. are in one, or until they bear S.WJS., 
they will then be abreast of the north- 
western extremity of Table Bay, and may 
haul in S. by £. or S.S.E., according to 
circumstances, for the anchorage : when 
the lights are shutting in by tlie rising land 
of the Upper Mouline ^ttery, b^ing 
N.W. by W., they will be approaching the 
outer anchorage, where they may safely 
anchor for the night, in seven or eight fa- 
thoms water, fine sand. Care should be 
taken not to run into less than five and 
3-balf or six fathoms, unless well ac- 
quainted. 

Ships coming from the northward and 
westward, should observe the same direc- 
tions with respect to passing the lights, &e. 

Ships working in, with the wind from 
the south and eastward, afler being abreast 
of the lights, should not stand to the east- 
ward farther than two and a-balf or three 
miles, or until they shoal the water to 
eight or seven and a-half fathoms. 

N. B. The bearings are all by compass, 
variation 27 westerly.— Ctqie Town Go*. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mb. Charles Hulbert, author of the 
‘ African Traveller,’ ‘ Literary Beauties,’ 
&C., has just published, in one volume 
duodecimo. Museum Asianum, or Se- 
lect Antiquities, Curiosities, Beauties, and 
Varieties of Nature and Art in the Eastern 
World, compiled from eminent authorities, 
methodically arranged ; interspersed with 
Original Hints, Observations, &c. 

!i%ilip Nazaroflf, interpreter to the Si- 
beriim Corps, employed on an expedition 
to Kokand in the years 1813 and 1814, 
has lately pubiisbed, at St. Petersburgh, in 
one volume, octavo. Notices of Certain 
7'rVbesand Gwntries in the Central Part if 
Ada. 

W. C. Smylhj Esq., formerly of the 
Hen. East- Indn Company’s Civil Service, 
has publiriied an Abridgment of Gladwin’s 
Perdan- Moondtee, in one volume octavo. 

The Renuuns of the late Alexander 
Leith Boss, M.A., of Aberdeen, have 
been piddished in one volume octavo. Mr. 
R. vras remarkable for his attainments in 
Oriental litoature. 

A Gmman Translation of a work, writ- 
ten in Mogul Language, entitled The 
JBstory tf tie l^iguls ; by Ssanany 
Tsatsan, Orahgtai^dii, will shortly be 
pubtished at St Petersburgh. This trans- 
lation vriB be accompanied by an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Isaac Jacob 
Schmidt. 

William Rae Wilson, Esq., of Kelvin- 


bank, North Britain, will soon publish. 
Travels through the Holy Lnndf in 
an octavo volume, illustrated by en- 
gravings. 

A Rospectus has appeared in the Bom- 
bay Courier, for publishing by subscrip- 
tion, a Series of Views in the Province of 
Xumaon, in the Napaul Orurstry (in 
number twenty), exhibiting llie character 
of the Foliage, Style of Building, Mode 
of Cultivating, &c. &c. Ac. in that moun- 
tainous part of the World ; taken by an 
Oflicer, whilst employed with the detach- 
ment under the command of Col. Nicolls, 
Quarter Master General of H.M.’s Forces 
in India, which can hardly fail to be highly 
interesting to all those enraged on that 
occasion; as well as tiieir nmitary luvthreii 
and friends in general. The riiove views 
will, in the first instance, be painted in 
ml colours, and then placed in the hands 
of an able artist, for the puipose <A being 
executed in the best styfe of otrioored en- 
graving, and struck riff tm fiao-Srove 
paper, each plate not to be less tiian 24 by 
16 inches. 

A wort on tiic snfejedt eST OOr Posses- 
sions in India, in one volume Svo., will 
be published in Oetdher, estitied, “ Au 
Inquiry into the ExpetBency of ^iplying 
the Principles of Colonial Policy to the 
Government of India, and of effecting an 
essential Change in its I-anded Tenures, 
and in the Character of its Inhabitants.” 
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Sds^Tnit^ iTousey, July 26. 

A Spet^ial General Court, of Proprietors 
of Past- India &ock. was tliis day held at 
the Company’s house, in Leadenhall- 
street, in order to lay before IheProprietors 
the Draft of a proposed Bill now before 
Parliament, for the purpose of continuing 
so much of the Provisions of an Act 
passed in the last Session of Parliament 
as related to the Importation of sugar from 
the £ast-Xndies, and the duties payable 
thereon, i^otu the expiration thereof for 
one year. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read, 

The Chairman (J. Pattison, Esq.) ac- 
quainted the Court, that certain papers 
which bad been presented to Parliament 
since the last General Court, were now 
laid before the Proprietors, conformably 
with cap. i. sec. 4 of the By-Laws. 

The titles of the papers were tlien read. 
They were,Co^ofa Report of theCourt of 
Director on Mr: Prendergast’s claim, and 
Copy of ’the Proceedings of the Bengal 
Government with reference to the said 
claim. 

The Chairman then stated the purpose 
for which the Proprietors were assembled, 
and directed die Bill to be read. 

This haring been done, 

The Chairman said he w'ished briefly to 
explain the reason which induced the 
Diiectors to summon the present Court. 
AVheo, on a former occasion, they were 
assembled to discuss a proposition relative 
to tho jUmnage ofships, it appeared that the 
quesUonof the duties on £ast-Xndia sugar 
was feU very stroi^ly by the Proprietors at 
large and, therefore^ as so mucli impor- 
tance .was attached to it, the Directors 
deemed it necessary to draw the attention 
of the Proprietctt-s to the present Bill, in 
that formal mammr which was eujoined by 
the By-law. Considering that the Bill 
provid^ for the continuance of the du^ 
on sugar only for one year, and it being 
understood that, in the jpeah rime, a Com- 
mittee of the House of. Compions would 
invesrig^ the qiiestlon ^ £^trlndia 
sugar, needier with^ all, the subjects im- 
mediately. connected, with ;the. Court 

wmild nq^ perhaps (^ome.td.mtT.rvsolu. 
tion on the present day. That, 
dependciLentii^ly ontl^ ^oprietprsl^^- 
selves ; Director ^4 It th^r . 

duty to fiuiianmn thdxn,.pi Uiey 

might l^e f ware. of what was. .doing,, hut 
they had np proposiciop tp ofler on. tlte 
subject. 

Mr. Macaulay said he was very happy 
to 6nd, that the whole subject to which die 
Bill which had just been read related, 
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would, in the course of the ensuing ses- 
sion of Parliament, be submitted to a 
Committee of the House of Commons ; 
but it seemed important, in the view 
which he took of this question, that it 
should also be thoroughly investigated by 
the Court of Directors. With that feel- 
ing, it w'as his intention to propose, for 
the consideration of the Court, a resolu- 
tion to this effect : That the Court of Di- 
rectors be requested to investigate the 
circumstances connected with the culture 
and manufacture of sugar in British India, 
and rile causes which otetruct its consump- 
tion in this country ; and, at their earliest 
convenience, to submit the result of that 
investigation to the Court.— He had at 
6rst thought, that it W’ould prove a relief 
to the Court of Directors, who had a great 
variety of important matters to attend to, 
if the examination of this subject had been 
refened to a small number of Proprie- 
tors. He was convinced that many of 
these possessed extensive information on 
the question. It had formerly undergone 
much discussion, and certain reports on 
the subject bad been drawn up about the 
year 1800 or 1801, by individuals who, he 
believed, might be in this country. It 
had, however, been suggested to him as 
a more advisable course, conridering the 
extensive means of investigation possessed 
by their Executive Body, and the able and 
enlightened men employed in the Com- 
pany’s different offices, whose assistance 
they might call for, to leave the subject 
entirely in their hands; and of this sug- 
gestion he most willingly availed himself, 
in the undoubted confldeoce that they 
would prosecute witli effect tlie researches 
necessaiy to a clear and luminous exposition 
of thesiibject, and Iving riie whole inquiry to 
a satisfactory termination. He should, there- 
fore, feel the greatest satisfaction in leav- 
ing it to the Court of Directors to under- 
take this important ta.sk, feeling perfectly 
couvinced riiat the Court of Proprietors 
would have every reason to acquiesce in the 
result. Before he hamled up ld& resolu- 
tion, he begged leave to reatark that the 
Hen. Proprle|or.(Mr. Forbes), who had 
brough.t-riits question forw^zd on a fewmer 
occasion, had fully redeemed . jthe pledge 
he then the Court, by the xnaai- 

fest^on .of an imceasing sleepless 
vigilance whenever any circum^nce cqa- 
nected: ,wi^ subject was brought 

before Paaiiament. (Hear t ) Am Hon. 
Friend, pear him bad |ust reminded him, 
that no i.qnger ago than yesterday, the 
Hon. Proprietor to whom he had alluded 
had put the House of Commons in posses- 
sion of those strong grounds on which the 
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claim of their Indian subjects^ and of the 
Company, to an equal share in the sugar 
trade with the Vfest-India manufacturer, 
mainly rested. It was due to that gentle- 
man to say that he had, both in that 
Court and in tfie House of Commons, 
advocated the cause of the East- India 
interest with a degree of ability, firmness, 
and perseverance, that was highly credit- 
able to him, and which ranked him 
amongst the best benefactors of British 
India. (iTcar, hear!) He could not 
doubt, but tliat the efforts of that Hon. 
Gentleman, combined with the exertions 
of those both within and without the bar, 
who viewed the subject as he did, would, 
in the end, givetotlie East-Indlan agricul- 
turist a fair participation in tire advantages 
enjoyed by any other part of His Majesty’s 
dominions* Tlie lion. Proprietor con- 
cluded by moving, ’lhat the Hon. Court 
of Directors be requested to investigate 
the circumstances of the culture and 
manufacture of sugar in British India, 
and the grounds and effects of the regula- 
tions which obstruct its consumption in 
the United Kingdom; and that they do, 
at their earliest convenience, submit Uie 
result thereof to this Court.’* 

Mr, Tranl felt great pleasure in second- 
ing the motion. He had, he observed, 
seen in the public newspapers a misrepre- 
sentation on tlie subject of tlie cultivation 
of sugar in the East, which was calculated 
to do a great deal of mischief. There 
appeared, on the 13th of July, in the 
Times newspaper, w hich had a very great 
circulation, a paragraph stating that an 
Hon, Member ♦ of the House of Com- 
mons bad asserted, in his place, that a 
degrading slavery existed in the East- 
Indies. 'i he statement was, perhaps, un- 
founded : but, as ft had appeared in the most 
popular public print of the day, it was ne- 
cessary to notice it. On the occasion of a pe- 
tition being presented from certain persons 
who were interested in tlie transmission of 
property, theHon, Member was represented 
to ^ve expressed himself in these terms : 
“ That ruin had been already inflicted 
upon the natives of India, by the intro- 
duction of Britbh cottons, to the detri- 
ment of their own fabrics ; and the sugar 
arrangement would complete lliat ruin. It 
was said, that the sugar of the East- Indies 
ought to be encouraged, as being the 
growth of free labour. Tlie contrary was 
the fact ; and no where could be found a 
more degraded slavery than that which 
attached to that class in India.’* The 
same speech was reported in a different 
way in The New Times : the Hon. Mem- 
ber was there made to say : “ The state of 
the inhabitants of India was one of slavery 
infinitely more degrading than that of the 
negroes in our West-India Islands.** An 
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Hon. Member, Mr. Hume, was reported 
** to have entered bis protest against this 
statement,** and to have observed, **tbat 
he would confute the whole statement, 
whenever the proper time for discussion 
arrived.” He had no doubt but that 
Mon. Gentleman would redeem his pledge ; 
but the time for doing so was distant, and 
the subject was one which, he thought, 
ought to be immediately attended to. 'i be 
poison had gone forth, and, unless some 
antidote were administered, it might take 
deep root in their system, and prove ex- 
tremely detrimental to their best interests. 
With tliat impression, he begged leave to 
make a few observations on tliis subjtct* 
He had, at a former Court, stated gene- 
rally his view of slavery in India ; but he 
had then omitted to state a great deal 
which bore upon the que.stjon. He should, 
in this instance, begin by quoting from au 
authority, which must be reckoned by all 
who were conversant with the aflairs of 
India, of the very highest importance ; 
he meant that of Mr. Henry Colebrooke, 
a Member of the Supreme Council of 
Bengal, and a gentleman possessing great 
and deserved literary reputation. In his 
“ Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal 
Commerce of Bengal,” Mr. Colebrooke 
made the following observation on the sub- 
ject of slavery : “ Slavery, indeed, is net 
unknown in Bengal. Ihrougiiout some 
districts, the labours of husbandry are 
exectifed chiefly by bond servants. In 
certain provinces, the ploughmen are 
mostly slaves of the peasants for whom 
they labour ; but treated by their roasters 
more like hereditary servants, or like man- 
cipated hinds, than like purchased slaves ; 
they labour with cheerful diligence and 
unforced zeal.** Mr. Colebooke went on 
to say, “ Though we admit the fact, that 
slaves may be found in Bengal among the 
labourers in husbandry, yet in most pro- 
vinces none but frt*em‘en are occupied in 
the business of agriculture. The price of 
tlieir daily labour, when paid in money, 
may justly be estimated at little more than 
one ana sicca, but less than two-pence 
sterling.** The author then proceeded to 
argue, that when the rate of wages was so 
very low, tlie general employment of 
slaves for agricultural purposes was most 
unlikely,5inpe it was most unnecessary. As 
he bad the bc^ in his h^md,^ he could not 
help calling the attention of the Court to a 
passage, which was particularly applicable 
to one of the arguments of those who con- 
tended for the right of the West-India 
planter to a monopoly of the British sugar 
market. The passage to which he referred 
was this : “ In other pleas brought forward 
by those who contend for the right of the 
West Indian merchants to the monopoly 
of sugar, Bengal seems to be considered 
by tliem as a foreign and tributary country, 
whose industry slmuld be suppressed and 
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discouraged, if it can by any means clash 
■with the interest of particular colonies. 
But this can no longer be considered as a 
mere subjugated country, from which 
Great Britain draws a precarious and 
temporary tribute : it is now' intimately 
connected, and ought to be firmly incor- 
porated with the empire of which it forms 
a considerable branch, and to the support 
of wliich it largely contribute^. The 
government of tliat empire has as obvious 
an interest in promoting its prosperity, as 
in studying the welfare of other provinces 
subject to Great Britain.** On the subject 
of slavery, he (Mr, Trant) had examined, 
very carefully, se%*eral documents ; and 
ue had also, w'hen in India, a considerable 
opportunity for personal experience. He 
believed it was well known to all who had 
studied the subject, that slavery' was not 
expressly recognized by any regulation of 
their Government in India ; however, as 
it was found to exist when we acquired 
possession of the country, it had not been 
thought proper to discontinue it. Mr. 
Harington, the Chief Judge or the Sud- 
der Dewannee, in his letter to the Gover- 
nor-General, dated the 21st of November, 
1818, stated his opinion, on an alteration 
in the laws relative to slaves, in the fol- 
lowing terras : ** It appeared to me, there- 
fore, that the British Government is tir- 
gently irhpelled, by moiives which cannot 
be mistaken, or reasonably disapproved, 
to modify the (Hindoo and Mahometan) 
laws in force, so far as to provide for the 
future ennaheipation of slaves hereafter 
bom under itsprotecdon, at the expiration 
of a period when their services might be' 
presumed to have fuHy compensated for 
all exj^Qse incurred in their support 
diiring-irir^ncy, viz^ at the age of twenty- 
five ywre^ I do some violation to my own 
feelings, hr suggesting that the above 
modification of the existing laws should 
be resfrldted to children hereafter born 
under the protection of the British Go- 
vernment ; I should willingly extend it to 
children already born under that protection, 
if I were not apprehensive that a sudden 
alteration of established proprietary rights, 
by'immediately affecting the interests and 
convenience ' of a considerable number of 
persons, would produce a general dissatis- 
faction, which may be obviated Iw render- 
ing the operation of the proposed amend- 
ment more remote aj\d contingent.^ This 
was writteil in consequence of an applica- 
tion having been made by Mri Kfdiardson 
for a rCgblafion ha^ng for its’ object the 
abolition of slaverv. That regulation was, 
he believed, unier the fcobuderatiofi of 
the Supreme Gcvvernment. With respect 
to the treatment of slaves, he could say, 
from his own positive knowledge, that 
every Judge and Magistrate in the country 
considered himself at liberty to administer 
the most speedy and prompt justice to any 


slave who complained of severe usage 
from his master; and he believed thal^ 
although it would not be proper to bold 
out to persons in a state of slavery', a hope 
of relief in cases of slight and trifling 
provocation (as in this country application 
for a separation betw een man and wife, 
grounded on trivial disputes arising from 
difftrence of temper, were discouraged), 
yet the magistrate invariably took cogni- 
zance of all complaints where cruelty 
appeared to have been inflicted. There 
was one particular circumstance, wliich, 
perhaps, the Hon. Gentleman who was 
described as having made use of the words 
which he (Mr. Trant) had quoted, might 
have had in his mind when speaking on 
this subject ! he alluded to the practice 
which had existed, of selling female 
children for the purpose of prostitution. 
Tlial practice bad been discouraged in the 
fullest, tlie most decided, and the most 
complete manner, by our Government; 
it having been ascertained tiiat the prac- 
tice was contrary to the Mussulman law, 
it had been efiectually done away. WTien 
thq subject of slavery in India was under 
the contemplation of the Hon. Gentleman 
to whom he had alluded, he might, 
perhaps, have included in his observations 
the Eastern Islands : but it should be 
observed, that scarcely any of those islands 
were under the Company’s dominion, 
^Vhen he was in India, he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the mode in which slavery 
was conducted in those islands ; and he 
must say that gross and crying abuses did 
exist. Slavery there was, he thought, 
much more aggravated than in the West- 
Indies. What course was adopted at 
Bencoolen he did not know; but there 
were gentlemen present who could give 
the Court information on that point. He 
had thought it his duty to say so much on. 
this subject, because it was one of very 
great Importance. They all knew the 
strong feeling which existed in this coun- 
try w’itb respect to slavery ; and if it were 
allowed to go forth to the public uncou- 
tradicted, that slavery of a most aggravated 
and disgraceful kind tolerated in 
India, and that sugar was manufactured 
there by persons in such a degraded con- 
dition, be was sure it must produce an 
effect most injurious to their just cause. 
"With respect to the consideration of the 
sugar question, generally, he thought it 
TV'Ould be placed in very safe hands indeed, 
when ft was left with the gentleman be- 
hind the bar : tie should, therefore, sit 
down with the fullest confidence, that the 
Court of Directors would give to the Pro- 
prietors every information that could be 
desired from them. 

iSlr. Fletcher wished to make a few 
observations, in consequence of what was 
alleged to have been said in the House of 
Common*;. During the time be resided 
3C 3 
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ia he ne¥er beard of slav^ being 

employed in the cultivation of sugar, or 
for any other purpose of the Jund. He 
knew of no slaves, except boys and girls, 
who were purchased, and who were, in 
fact, retained as a sort of adopted children, 
for hpuseliold purposes. He never heard 
of a system of slavery, and be believed 
the situation of the people was not 
changed since he Irft India ; or, if it were, 
that it was for the better. He saw the 
assertion, that slavery existed in the 
East^Ipdies, forming part of a speech 
said to have been delivered by an lion. 
Member of the House of Commons; and 
he must declare that it was a mo^t erro- 
neous idea, to suppose that the cultivation 
of sugar was carried on by slaves. 

Mr. Mimey said, that having been in 
the House of Commons when the speech 
alluded to was made, he could relieve the 
mind of the Hon. Proprietor from a con- 
siderable portion of that astonishment 
which bad been excited by the report 
given in the public papers, by stating that 
it was very greatly exaggerated; at the 
same time he must obser\e, that what the 
Hon. Member had said was totally un- 
founded. Ibe Hon. Member expressed 
himself to this purport : “ 'ibe fact is, 
tliat there is not a severer despotism in 
any pait of the globe tlian that under 
which the natives of India live and, 
therefore, he drew the inference, that they 
were as much slaves as those who were 
employed in the West-Indies. In stating 
this, he undoubtedly said that which was 
unfounded ; and, if Hon. Gentlemen 
who were then present had not previously 
stated their opinion on tlie question then 
before the House, he would have been 
answered on the moq^ent ; but, having .so 
done, they were precluded from farther 
observation at that time. 

Mr. Macaulay smd, another Hon. Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons liad last 
year used precisely the same language as 
bad now been alluded to, and bad fortified 
bis assertion by a reference to Dr. F. 
Buchanan^s Statistical Account of the 
Population of India,” which he cited at 
considerable length, to shew that the culti- 
vators of sugar in the East-Iiidies were 
slaves, and, as such, placed in a w orse state 
of slavery than existed in the West-Indies. 
He (Mr. Macaulay) had since carefully 
investigated this question ; be bad read 
the whole of Hr. Buchanan’s work with 
attention : and he must say, that a more 
unfounded statement never was presented 
to Uie public than that which was made on 
the occasion to which he referred. The 
Court would perhaps be surprised to hear, 
that although Dr. Budianan was quoted 
to prove tliat the sugar imported into this 
country from India was cultivated by slaves, 
yet that, when he came to read the work, 
he found not only that the observations of 
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Dr. Buchanan on slavery had no reference 
whatever to Bengal, from which our 
s^ar came, but that they referred exclu- 
sively to 3 part of the Malabar coast, of 
which it was expressly said, in the very 
chapter that had been adduct to substan- 
tiate the assertion of the Hon. Gentleman, 
that those particular provinces do not grow 
sugar for their own consumption, but 
actually import it from Bengal. He need 
say nothing more to shew how entirely 
unfounded were the assertions of the Hon. 
Gentleman on that point. He w’as sure, 
tliat those who were acquainted with the 
talents and ingenuity of that Hon, Mem- 
ber must be convinced that he must have 
been hard pressed for authorities to sup- 
port his argument, when he resorted to 
such an authority as this. Could he have 
found a better, he would not have been 
slow in making use of it. 

Mr. S* ZHxou said it never was his way 
to call in question the obsmrations of 
others, because he always demanded free- 
dom of speech for himself ; but he begged 
to ask whether what liad latterly been said 
on this occasion had any bearing: at all on 
the question before the Court ? They 
could not very properly take cognizance of 
what was said in Parliament ; and if any 
erroneous statement was made in the 
newspapers, they had an opportunity of 
contradicting it through the same channel. 
The newspapers were open ; and he be- 
lieved there was not one of them that 
would not admit an individual to declare 
his sentiments, on any point that appeared 
to have been misrepresented. In bis opi- 
nion, the subject which had been intro- 
duced was entirely irrelevant to the ques- 
tion now before the Court. In the 
observations which had been made by the 
Gentlemen who spoke on the subject of 
slavery, they had, be thought, in endea- 
vouring to prove one thing, proved rather 
too much for themselves. One of them 
said, it was the custom in India to sell 
female children for the most detestable 
and diabolical slavery, the slavery of pros- 
titution ; and another admitted, that it 
was the custom in that country to buy and 
soil boys. Now, when these things were 
admitted to exist, it was really too bad for 
gentlemen to argue that there was no 
slavery in India. (^Cries no ! you mis- 
take /) • Wliile he was on his legs, he 
wished to advert to a circumstance of some 
importance, for the purpose of proenring 
information. An Hon. Director (Mr. Ed- 
monstone) was, in a report of the proceed- 
ings which took place in the last Court but 
one, stated to have said, that if justice were 
not done to the great population of India, 
they had the power to enforce it, and tliey 
knew how to use that power.” He men- 
tioned this, that, if the worthy Director ' 
were now present, he might, if he had 
been misrepresented, explain in what 
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manner. This was a very material pcnnt, ^use. Government had done their utmost 


and he would shew why^ As the cultiva- 
tion of sugar was carried on in India, at an 
expense infinitely less than that incurred 
by the West- India grower, he had no doubt 
whatsoever that, if £ast-lndia sugar were 
allowed to be freely imported, it would 
be the ruin of the British colonics. In that 
case, he would ask, what security would the 
British Public have, that the wants of the 
consumer would be always supplied by im- 
portation from British India, when, in the 
present instance, tiiey were threatened 
with the power of the Indian population ? 
Might not that power be exerted with re- 
ference to other ^ivileges — and then what 
would become of the supply ? He thought 
it was a threat of a very dangerous nature ; 
and it confirmed him in the opinion, that 
the tongue was the most unruly member 
of the body, and the least under control. 
He hoped the Hon. Director, if present, 
would state what he did say. He wished 
to give him an opportunity of explaining 
away the offensive part of die observation, 
or of denying it altogether. The question 
before the Court was, that the Court of 
Directors should, before the meeting of 
Parliament, investigate the subject of j^st- 
India sugars. They would, he had no 
doubt, pay due attention to a question of 
such high impoVtance ; and he was sure 
there could not be the slightest objection 
to tbe motion. 

Mr. Trant, in explanation, said, he was 
afraid he bad not expressed himself with 
sufficient distinctness, when he before ad- 
dressed the Court, otherwise he did not 
think it possible that the Hon. Proprietor 
could have so much misconceived him. 
It never was his intention to say that 
slavery did not exist in India : he admit- 
ted that a VOT species of slavery did 
exist ; because he was anxious hot to con- 
ceal any thing. With respect to the buy- 
ing of female children, he said, or intend- 
ed to say, that such had been the practice ; 
and that, like many other bad practices, 
our Government found it to exist under 
the native Government ; but that they had 
most decidedly set their face against it. A 
regulation, expressly prohibiting the ex- 
portation of slaves from any foreign coun- 
try, was promulgated in 1811. Subse- 
quently, the importation of slaves was made 
felony by tbe 51st of Geo. III. Atone 
time slaves were brought in to the Com- 
pany’s territories, but it was now strictly 
prohibited. If the Hon. Proprietor, or 
any other gentleman, meant to contend 
that, because malpractices were formerly 
found to exist iu India, they must con- 
tinue to exist, or that our Government 
were chargeable with neglect in not inter- 
fering, he must deny tlie correctness of the 
assertion : because, in the case he had 
mentioned, and in all other instances of 


to remove the evil. 

Mr. Grant said, the Hon. Proprietor 
(Mr, S. Dixon) had touched upon one 
topic of so important a nature, that, not 
seeing the Hon. Director, to whom allusion 
had been made, in bis place, he could not 
help offering a few words by way of ob- 
servation upon it. He believed the im- 
port of what the Hon. Director said 
(whether it was advanced altogether ad- 
visedly or not, was another question) had 
been quite mistaken by the Hon. Gentle- 
man. He (Mr. Grant) was present, and 
heard the observation of the Hon. Director ; 
and he must declare, that the interpretation 
which the Hon, Gentleman had given to 
it, was, toto calo, different from his (Mr. 
Grant’s) sense of it. He did not at all 
understand the Hon. Director to speak of 
tbe native population of India. 'Iliere w^, 
in his recollection, nothing, in the course of 
the Hon. Director’s speech, like the ex- 
pression, that if right were not done to 
that population, they would right them- 
selves ; neither had he ever seen any thing 
like such a report of the Hou. Director’s 
observations, in any of the public papers. 
He could not indeed be confident of the 
accuracy of his own recollection, but he 
would appeal to the recollection of the 
Court, whether the Hon. Director had 
used any such words ; if he did not, such 
impression of his meaning ought not to 
be entertained. What the Hon. Director 
said was, as he (Mr. G.) apprehended, in 
allusion to oue particular race, the off- 
spring of Europeans and native women : 
this was a very different thing. If some 
of that class of people had been led to en- 
tertain unwise sentiments, or to indulge 
in an improper use of language, of which 
there is too much to be seen in other quar- 
ters, what might be said by such individu- 
als, or even by many or the whole, which 
is comparatively very limited, would be in 
its importance very different from the 
same thing uttered by any considerable 
portion of the native population. With 
respect to the other question, that of 
slavery in India, there was no necessity 
for him to enter into it : it was perfectly 
clear that the Hon. Member was mis- 
informed. No such thing as slavery, to 
the extent stated by the Hon. Member, 
existed in India. There was, un- 
doubtedly, a slavery of a very mild des- 
cription ; but it was entirely different from 
the slaver}' of the colonies. As to the re- 
levancy of this question to that which was 
immediately before ihe Court, he differed 
from the Hon. Proprietor : he thought 
it was competent to every Proprietor to 
deliver his sentiments on that topic now. 
He, for one, did not consider the question 
of the importation of sugar as one in 
which the issue depended upon a compari- 
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son of interests. Without attempting to 
prejudge the question^ he thought the 
Legislature ought to consider what was 
fairly due to this country, and to the popu- 
lation of their great Indian territory. 

Mr. Tucker said, the Hon, Director 
who had just sat down had anticipated 
him In what he meant to say, with respect 
to the proceeding which had taken place at 
a former Court. Tlie Hon. Director, 
whose speech on that occasion had been 
alluded to, meant to say, that the regula- 
tion with respect to the importation of 
sugar had an injurious tendency towards 
the natives of Tndia ; and that, if they w ere 
guilty of continuing an unjust system of 
policy towards their Indian subjects, they 
roust expect dissatisfaction on the part of 
those who were aggrieved. Tliaf, he be- 
lieved, was the scope of tendency of the 
Hon. Director’s ol»serv3tions. He was 
anxious to support the present motion ; 
and having already stated his opinion on 
two former occasion.®, he would not tres- 
pass farther on the time of the Court. He 
tiiought the present bill, though it would 
last only for a twelvemonth, was highly 
objectionable, liecause it was founded on 
an erroneous and ruinous policy. It was 
extremely unjust towards the landholders 
of India, towards the India-British capi- 
talist, who5e funds were locked up, towards 
all those who were engaged in the com- 
merce of Indio, towards adtiTation of 
India, and towards the whole population 
of this country, who were obliged to pay 
higher than they ought to do, not indeed 
fi>r an absolute necessary in life, but for an 
article which was conducive to the comfort 
of life. It was also exceedingly injurious 
to the Last-Iudis Company as lords- 
paramoimt of the soil, and therefore 
deeply interested in the revenue of the 
country. As debtors to the Government, 
they were obliged to make large remittances 
to this country to meet the d^t; and liere, 
again, the bill bad an ii^urious tendency. 
It was, indeed, -unfoir and unjust towards 
a great ' variety of interests. He hoped, 
however, . by. combining their efforts, and 
by the result of that , inquiry wliich it was 
^ object of this motiofi to induce the 
Court of Greeters to undertake, that such 
a ma&s of reasoning and of evidence would 
be broi^t foeward, as^ would clearly prove 
the justice of the ^ Company’s daims. He 
was sure the strongest Reeling, existed, o^ 
the part of. the Pre^rietors, to co-operate 
with the Court of Direch^s ; and he trust- 
ed that the justice of the^^tish Legislature 
would impel them to grant to the Cqm^ 
pany their fair rights- It too late npw 
to oppose this BHl, but st^I he must enter 
his protest against it. Hope^, next 


Session, they would have the sense of the 
Public with them ; and that every thing 
would be conceded to them which they 
could fairly demand. The Hon. Pro- 
prietor (Mr. S. Dixon) had said, that the 
West-India interest would be ruined if 
£ast-rndia sugars were admitted on pay- 
ing the same duty that was levied on sugars 
of TVest-Indian manufacture. He was 
disposed to differ from the Hon. Proprie- 
tor; and he certainly did not think it would 
be wise or proper for the East-India intere>t 
to prosecute measures that would crush 
any other great interest. That was not 
their object; neither would that effect be 
produced by, granting the claim of the 
East-India interest. He would not now 
go into that extensive question ; at a 
future day they would all be better pre- 
pared, and he hoped they would discuss 
it fully when next tliey met. 

The Chairman said he hoped they 
would now bring tlie business to a close, 
since they all appeared to entertain the 
same feeling. The Court of Directors 
were extremely willing to act in confor- 
mity with Uie wishes of the Proprietors ; 
namely, to investigate the circumstances 
of the culture and manufacture of sugar 
in British India, and the grounds and 
effects of the regulations which obstruct its 
consumption in the United Kingdom.” 

There was every disposition, on his side of 
the bar, to act up to the expressed wislies of 
the Proprietors. Tliey were all of a mind ; 
and, if they pursued this debate farther, 
tliey would only talk for talking and 
perhaps touch on subjects that would not 
be exactly agreeable. If the Hon. Pro- 
prietor (Mr. S. Dixon) bad been present 
the other day, and had observed wliat pass- 
ed, be would not have touched upon the 
subject to which he bad. pleased to 
allude. With respect to the proposition f 

contained in the motion, he thought it was S 

expedient and desirable that such an in- 
vestigation should take place. 

The motion was then carried unani- 
mously. 

IVIr. Weeding said, he thought the Court 
was going to part in a manner not exactly 
conformable with tlie situation of the 
Company. 

Mr. Dixon spoke to order. If the Hon. 
proprietor n^nt to . bring any question 
forwaid, he ouj^bt to state die suij«:t 
sp^idcaTty, 

4T! ^e^nt was to 
propose another resolti^^ on same 
subject, 

' On the suggestion oftbe'cWrman, the 
Hon. Prdpnetbrrelinquishedhis intention, 
and the ^durt adjourned. 
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INDIA (NOT BRITISH). 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVZ UKUBAfiS. 

Ddhi , — The Uklibars of Delhi, from 
the 3d to the lOtbof February 1822, give 
no particular news, save a detail of the 
occurrences of the King’s court, wiiich are 
not interesting enough for insertion t tliey 
state, however, that the Resident has pro- 
ceeded to Kurnaul, for some political pur- 
poses. 

A'ufaA. — The Ukhbars of Gwalior, to 
the end of January 1822, give us the in- 
teresting news of the conclusion of peace, 
and the execution of a treaty l>etwecn the 
British Government and the Kotali Cliief- 
tain, which relinquishes a right of five 
annas in the rupee from the entire revenue 
of the country, to the Hon. the East- India 
Company, reserving eleven annas for the 
Rajah. 

Cabul .' — The Ukhbars from Cabul to the 
end of December 1821 report, that the 
Nawab ISIohumud Uzeem Khan is still 
there. Hurcarralis from Hirah having 
arrived, mention the march of the Prince 
Ramran towards Cabul, under a pronatse 
of a military aid from the King of Iran. 
Hurcarrahs from Ca^hmeer have brought 
intelligence of the rebellion of nearly tliree 
or four thousand Zemindars, and of their 
having given battle to the Nazim, and being 
defeated. Surdar Dost Mohunimud Khan 
bad come to pay his respects to the Court 
at Cabul, but on suspicion of alliance 
with Runjeet Sing of Lahore, be was 
confined. 

Sikhs . — The Ukhbars from the camp of 
Runjeet Sing up to the 22d January 1822, 
state its march from Dehrey, Gliazcc Khan 
towards Bhawulpore, and of a Purwannah 
having been sent to Meer Abdoola in 
charge of the magazine, directing him to 
attend with cert^n artillery pieces and ma- 
gazine stores. 

An exorbitant demand of an immediate 
payment of 1,50,000 rupees, and of giving 
tour of the best horses, and of entering 
into an engagement to pay tlicnceforward 
the sum of eleven lacks of rupees annually, 
was made through the medium of his 
weekeel on the Nuwab Mohummud Sadig 
Khan of Bhawulpore, by Runjeet Sing, 
witli a threat, that if he refused to ac- 
quiesce in these terms, an army would be 
sent against him ; eventually, however, 
the payment of six lacks of rupees was 
agreed upon for tlie countries of Dehrey, 
Ghazee I^au, Bhawulpore, and the ter- 
ritories this side the River Sutledge, as 


also a present of four of the best horses. 
The city of Dehrey, Ghazee Khan, is one 
of the most populous and agreeably si- 
tuated places in that part of the country. 
Tlie air is very healthy, and the interior 
abounds with Innumerable date-trees, and 
the population of the town consists of rich 
Muhajuns and Doorianies. The camp 
afterwards moved to IVIoultan, where the 
rich bankers presented the Rajah with very 
costly gifts. The Ukhbars from Umrutsur 
state the arrival of Runjeet Sing’s camp 
at Lahore. 

(' later Ukhbars. J 
Delhi. — Ukhbars from Delhi to the 1 8th 
February, give no news sufficiently in- 
teresting, save that a message was sent by 
HiS Majesty to Mr. Dunn, informing him 
that the spot on w'hich the latter had erected 
a house contained bis Majesty's treasures, 
which would be dug out. Mr. Dunn’s 
reply was, that house had cost him about 
twenty-two thousand rupees, on payment 
of which his Majesty might do with it 
whatever he iiked. 

Ukhbars fro n Lahore, to the fid 
February, state, that from Ukhbars re- 
ceived from Cabul, it is understood that 
Surdar Mohummud Uzeem Khan has 
marched from Cabul with an army of seven 
thousand men towards Cashmere, and is 
encamped at a place called Julatebad, five 
days journey on the way to Cashmere. 
The Futhans of Najnore have engaged to 
conduct the arm}’ to Cashmere, on a pay- 
ment of two lacs of rupees to them j and 
the YeosufzuU Puthans have united them- 
selves with the army, as also the Prince 
Kamran, having come from Meerut and 
joined the army. Raja Jussvant ^ngh 
Nathwala dispatched a letter to Raja Run- 
jeet Singh of Lahore, expressing a wish of 
seeing the latter ; a reply was sent, that 
although a similar feeling existed in the 
mind of Runjeet Singh, be could not avail 
himself of the opportunity, without the 
previous knowledge of Ae Hon. East' 
India Company. 

Jypiyre. — Ukhbars to the 8th February, 
from the court of Jysingh at Jypore, give 
no news save, that all the convicts were 
emancipated in consequence of the mar- 
riage of Thakocijee, and also give intel- 
ligence of the conquest of the fort of 
Budrimgarle. 

Gwalior . — Ukhbars from Gwalior to the 
7th Feb. are silent in regard to political 
transactions ; they convey the news of one 
Khundvorate, the nephew of the Maha- 
raja’s servant, having absconded, after mur- 
dering two Dien. — JBcifg. Hnrk, 
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Ackbarpo&r^ Oude . — letters from the 
Camp, Butdgong, in the Dktriet of Ack> 
barpoor, Oude, dated February 10, 1822, 
state tibat Major Faithfull’s detachment, 
consisting of one squadron of the Ist 
X<ight Cavalry under Lieutenant White, 
the 2d battalion oS the 4th Native Infantry 
tinder Captain Andr^, five companies of 
the 2d battalion of the 9th Native Infantry 
under Captain Nind, and a train of ar- 
tillery, consisting of four eighteen>pounders 
and four eight-inch mortars under Lieu- 
tenant Dickson, arrived before the fortified 
village of Burdgong on the morning of the 
9th of February. Major Faithfuil went 
close to the place with the view of par- 
leying with the garrison, but was fired on 
from the parties within it. The eighteen- 
pounders being at hand, were brought up 
to within four or 500 yards of the place, 
and three or four rounds of grape fired 
from tiiem on the village. A spot was 
soon after selected for tlie eight- inch mor- 
tars, and a breastwork of fascines thrown 
up, to protect the men from the matchlock 
fire of the place. The mortars were in 
battery by ten o’clock, and the bombard- 
ment opened about two. Tliese produced 
such sen^ble effect, that by sunset the 
whole of the village was in flames: and 
the garrison evacuated it about two p. ai., 
when the assailants took posses<)ion. 

On the examination of the works on the 
following morning, tliey were fouud to be 
stronger than bad been at first anticipated. 
Besiks several bouses loop-holed all 
round, there were on the east and on the 
west side of the valley two strong redoubts 
or forts. 'Die cme to the east, which was 
the strongest of the two, consisted of a 
large loop-holed dwelling on the inside ; 
beyond this a rownee, or outer fort of 
twenty or thirty feet broad, having a 
breastwork of from six to seven fr*et; and 
beyond this again a wide and deep ditch 
filled with prickly jungle ; the whole form- 
ing a fortification of no mean strength. 

It is siii^KK^d that the garrison sufiered 
severely from the efi^ts of the liombard- 
ment ; but the loss of the assailing par^ 
was very trifling, being only one sepoy 
mortally wounded, and one bombardier 
and one lascar of the artill^y severely 
wounded. 'Tbis, it ap|>ean>, is but the 
first of a series of reductions efforts and 
villages that are in contemplation, as the 
writer says, “ We have still much more on 
our liands,^ 

Major FaithfulVs Campy Banks of the 
ToTise filler, Oude, February 20, 1822,— 

“ Since the reduction of the fortified village 
of Burdgong, on the 9tfa instant, no fort 
has resist^ MajiH* FWtbfuirs detachment. 
Yesterday a place near this river, contaln- 
ing a garrison of five or six men, was dig- 
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nified by being invested by the squadron 
of the 1st Light Cavalry, a Company of 
Infantry and two six pounders, to which 
riiis mighty garrison soon surrendered I Die 
Tonse being at the ford crossed by the de- 
tadiment full five feet deep, it required a 
day and a half to cross the train. The 
gunpowder was transported across in small 
Angles, and the carriages dragged by 
main force through the water to the other 
side. Casim All Khan (mentioned in one 
of tlie last Journals) has several forts near 
this. It is certain he is desirous of peace ; 
but it appears that the Prime Minister has 
treated him so ill, that out of desperation 
he may probably fight. Casim Ali Khan 
is much esteemed by all British officers 
who know him. Major Faithful! visited 
one of his forts the other day ; and it is to 
be hoped be has given Casim Ali Khan 
assurance of just and fair treatment when 
the Aumil Meer Gholaum Hussain makes 
the settlement with him ; the latter appears 
a very good kind of man, not at all in- 
clined to oppress, but there is no saying 
what orders he has received from the 
prime Minister at Lucknow, On the 
11th instant. Major FaithfuU's force was 
reviewed in presence of the Aumil. The 
cavalry made several brilliant charges, and 
the whole spectacle went off with great 
eclat.” 

Camp in Oude.— Extract of a letter from 
IVIajor Faithfull’s Camp in Oude, Feb, 
27, 1822.— ** Since my last communica- 
tion nothing of importance has occurred, 
save that Casim Ali has given up his 
strong fort cf Mabaruckghur, which is 
now occupied by a detachment from our 
force, under Captain Pratt, 2d battalion 
4tb regiment Native Infantry. There are 
still many forts to reduce, either by fair or 
by foul means, and there is no saying 
when we shall break up to return to our 
respective cantonments. Indeed to de- 
stroy the forts already given up, would re- 
quire a period of several months with our 
small means, in the Bidar department. 
It is said that many Zume^dars of these 
districts are in the Aumii’s camp waiting 
for a settlement. Taking advantage of his 
borrowed power. Meet Golaum Hussain, 
the Aumil, beats these poor fellows un- 
mercifully wherrevta’ they come to him 
about a settlement, saying to them in- 
sultingly, « you scoundrels, I have 
eighteen-poundars and mewtars ready to 
blow you all to the devil 1” rfluding to the 
British battery train, without whmh and 
the other arms of Major FaithfriU’s de- 
tachment, the honest Aumil would no 
more dare to enter these districts than fly.” 
—Co/. Jour, 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

Camp near Tehree, February 9, 1 822.— 

“ Die detachment still remains within a 
few koss of Tehree, agreeably to the in- 
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structions (which very positive) of 
the Political Agent, who left it some 
time, and is ndw on his route to Jand, 
accompanied only by the officer who com- 
mands his escort. Though the scenery 
around us is not wholly devoid of interest, 
we begin to be heartily tired of remaining 
so long on almost the same spot of ground. 
The only amusement we have had, since we 
have been out, is that of shooting; and 
sport when we first arrived was tolerably 
plentiful ; but you may easily suppose, 
that by this time it is pretty well exhausted. 
The 14th Native Infhntry, under Colonel 
Rose, were detuned some time at Kietah, 
but have since been permitted to proceec on 
their march. We at first entertained some 
hope that this might be a prelude to the 
breaking up of our detachment. It has 
turned out otherwise, and we are now un- 
able to form the slightest conjecture when 
such an event will take place. Il^t us 
trust that a time will come when we 
shall no longer place all our happiness in 
hope, which at last is to end in disappoint- 
ment. The whole of this mysterious busi- 
ness seems to have fallen into the hands of 
Major Close, the Resident at Gualiah. 
Scindiah, we learn, is entering into some 
negociations with Seconder; who, however, 
appears rather weary and distrustful, and 
perhaps not without reason. It is reported 
he has bad an audience with Scindi^.*’-* 
Cal. Jour. 

Tehree Frontiert Feb. 19, 1S22. — “ By 
letters received from camp, dated 17th of 
February, I am enabled to inform you 
that the force which was collected by the 
Political Agent of Bundlecund, for the 
purpose of quelling the disturbance on 
the Tehree Frontier, still remains within a 
few koss of Tehree. Since my last, infor- 
mation has been received that the breaking 
up of the detachment depends on Jose Se- 
conder’s coming to terms with his quon- 
dam master. There are positive rejjorts 
that Jose is proceeding direct to Gwalior; 
it appears, however, very doubtful whether 
he will not “ right about face,” l>efore he 
gels there. Scindiah, in the present in- 
stance, is not over profuse even in expres- 
sions of good faith. It is, therefore, rather 
unlikely that Secundw will throw himself 
into the power of one whom he has so little 
reason to trust, unless compelled to do so 
by our troops.” — Ibid, 

Mohan , — Accounts from EHichpore 
mention the surrenderor a fort called Mo- 
han, about sixty miles from that station on 
the Hyderaljad road. The fort was occu- 
pied by a discontented fellow of the dis- 
trict, and a miserable band of 200 follow- 
ers, whom he had coaxed into his pay, and 
by whose means he expected to resist the 
Aumiland the other constituted authorities. 
A battalion of infantry was preparing to 
march against the place, when it was given 
up to Sir J, Gordon, and a party of horse 
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under his command, who had been pre* 
viously sent to summon it : and the prin- 
cipal insurgent is now in safe custody.—* 
India Gaz, 

By a private letter from Nag- 
pore (an extract from which has beeil kindly 
furnished us), we learn that H.M. 24th 
regt. arrived ffiere on the 23d Jan., and the 
officers were splendidly entertained by Col. 
Adams, with a breakfast and dinner, and 
on the 24th by the Resident, in bis elegantly 
furnished banqueting room ; they are, 
however, but very badly off for houses, 
paying 80 rupees per month for very small 
bungalows, with neither stabling nor out- 
offices. Many officers still remain in 
camp, unable to procure them even at that 
price. The men are in camp close to Nag- 
pore, and the rest of the army about nine 
miles off. Tlie 24th regiment expect to 
remain at Nagpore for at least ten months, 
in temporary barracks, which are now erect- 
ing, and then to be ordered either to Bom- 
bay or Calcutta, for embarkation to Eng- 
land, as they are included in the relief sup- 
posed to take place this y^ear or early the 
next.— //nrA^arw. 


CALCUTTA^ 
GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 
PROVISIOKAL transfers into the new 
LOAN*. 

Fort lyUliatn, TerrUorial Dejmrtmentt 
Feb. 26, 1822. 

It appearing that several Proprietors of 
the Notes advertised for payment on the 
30th of April next, now resident in Eu- 
rope, have omitted to leave instructions 
with their respective agents in India,* whe- 
ther to receive absolute payment of such 
Notes, or to transfer them into any New 
Loan, and applications having been made 
to Government, for permission to make 
provisional transfers : the Govwnor Ge- 
neral in Council has been pleased to re- 
solve, for the accommodation of the said 
proprietors, that their Agents shall be 
allowed to transfer the Notes in question 
into the Loan now open, with a reserva- 
tion that, should the Proprietors object to 
the transfer, and wish to withdraw their 
property from the Company’s Funds, they 
shall beat liberty to demand absolute pay- 
ment in Cash or Bills, bearing date the 
SOth of April 1822, in like manner as 
they would have been entitled to payment 
on that day had no transfer been made ; 
the said Agents entering into an engage- 
ment to produce authority in writing from 
the parties respectively, confirming the 
transfer on or before the 81st July 1823, 
or on or before that date to restore the 
New Loan Obligations and the Interest 
Bills, which be issued on the SOth 
June next, in consequence of the transfer, 
and to repay the Honorable Company any 
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other sums which may have been paid iu 
Cash or in Bills, for Interest on the said 
Loan Obligations. 

Published by Order of the Governor 
General in Council, 

(Signed) Holt Mackenzie, 

Sec. to the Govt. 

DEDUCflONS FROM THE ALLOWANCES OF 
YOUNG OFFICERS WHEN PERMANENTLY 
APPOINTED TO CORPS. 

Fort Willianii F^h. 15, 1822. 
Considerable inconvenience having been 
experienced by young officers when about 
to join the corps to which they are perma- 
nently appointed, in consequence of de- 
ductions from their allowances on account 
of the advance sanctioned by General 
Order of the 14th April 1820, the Most 
Koble the Governor- General in Council is 
pleased to direct, that, for the future, no 
deductions on such account are to be made, 
until the officers shall have been six 
months with the corps to which tliey may 
be permanently attached, when the ad- 
vance will he realized by instalments of 
fifty rupees per month. 

Young officers doing duty with the 
European regiment, are to be allowed, 
when ordered to join Native Corps, to draw 
their pay up to the end of the current month 
before quitting the station, and also to re- 
ceive at the first Pay-office tliey come to an 
advance of one month's pay and allow- 
ances, to assist them in defraying the ex- 
pence of their journey. 

During this progress to join, they are 
further authorized to receive from the Pay* 
offices of the station they pass any ar- 
rears which may at the time be actually 
due to them, upon their respective receipts, 
to be countersigned by the Major of Bri- 
^de or Public Staff’ officer of the sta- 
tion, and the Deputy Paymaster will 
note on the pay certificate presented to 
him the advance so made, debiting the 
Deputy Paymaster of the division to 
which the officer is proceeding with its 
amount, to be adjusted on the presentation 
of the abstract in which the young offi- 
cer’s arrears are drawn on joining his 
corps. 

OBOER RESPECTING SUTTEES, 
(Circular.) 

Presidency of Fort JraUnyyif Feb, 1822. 

The Commander of the Forces desires 
that a Copy of these Instructions be circu- 
lated from the Bngade Office, to the posts 
and stations dependent upon your com- 
mand. 

(Signed) G. H. Fagan, Adj.Gen. 

Whereas it has appeared, that during 
the ceremony denominated Suttee (at 
which Hindoo women burn themselves), 
certain acts have been occasionally com- 


mitted, in direct opposition to the rules 
laid down in the religious institutes of the 
Hiodo(^, by which that practice is autho- 
rized and forbidden in particular cases; 
as, for instance, at several places pregnant 
women, and girls not yet arrived at their 
full age, have been burntalive; and people 
after having intoxicated women, by admi- 
nistering intoxicating substances, have 
burnt them, without tlicir absent whilst in- 
sensible ; and inasmuch as this conduct 
is contrary to the Shasters, and perfectly 
inconsistent with every principle of huma- 
nity (it appearing from the expositions of 
tlie Hindoo law' delivered by pundits, 
that the burning a woman pregnant, or 
one Iiaving a child of tender years, or a 
girl not yet arrived at full age, is expressly 
forbidden in tlie Sliasters, and also that 
the intoxicating a woman for the purpose 
of burning her, and the burning one with- 
out her assent, or against her w ill, is highly 
illegal, and contrary to established usage), 
the Police Darogahs are hereby accord- 
ingly, under the sanction of Government, 
strictly enjoined to use the utmost care, and 
make every effort to prevent the foi bidden 
practices above-mentioned, from taking 
place w ithin the limits of their ihannahs ; 
and they are further required, on all occa- 
sions, immediately on receiving intelli- 
gence that tills ceremony is likely to oc- 
cur, either themselves to proceed to the 
spot, or send their Mohirrir or Jemedar, 
accompanied by a Biirkundaz of the Hin- 
doo religion, to learn of the woman w’ho 
is to be burnt whether she has given her 
assent, and ascertain the other particulars 
above-mentioned relative to her age, &c. 

&c. &c. In the event of the female who 
is going to be burnt being less than sixteen 
years of age, or there being signs of her 
pregnancy, or on her declaring herself in 
that situation, or should the people be pre- 
paring to burn her after having intoxi- 
cated her, without her consent or against 
her will (tlie burning a woman under 
any of these circumstances being in direct 
opposition to what is enjoined in the 
Shasters, and manifestly an act of illegal 
violence), it will be then their duty to 
prevent the ceremony, thus forbidden and 
contrary to established usage, from taking ^ 
place, and require those prepared to per- 
form it to refrain from so doing ; also to 
explain to them that, in the event of their 
persist! ag to commit an act forbidden, 
they would involve themselves in a crime, 
and become subject to retribution and pu- 
nishment ; but in the case of the Woman 
being of full age, and no otlier impedi- 
ment existing, they w'ill nevertheless re- 
main on the spot, and not allow tlie most 
minute paiticular to escape observation; 
and in the case of people preparing to burn 
a woman by compulsion, or after having 
made her insensible by administering spi- 
rituous iiqiiora or narcotic drugs, it 
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will be theil their duty to exert themselves in 
restraining them ; and at the same time to 
let them know, that it is not the intention 
of the Government to check or forbid any 
act authorized by the tenets of the reli- 
gion of the inhabitants of their dominions, 
or even to require any express leave or 
permission being required pre\iously to 
the performance of the act of Suttee ; and 
the Police Officers are not to interfere and 
prevent any such act from taking place. 
And, lastly, it will be their duty to trans- 
mit immediately, for the information of the 
Magistrates, a /uU detail of any measures 
which they may have adopted on this 
subject, and also on every occasion, when 
within the limits of their thannahs this 
ceremony of “ Suttee” may take place, 
the same being lawfully conducted, they 
will insert it in the Monthly Rejmrts. 

(Signed) G. H. Fagan, Adj.Gen.” 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Council of Fort Jfllham. 

Feb. 25. The iVIost Noble the Governor 
General has been pleased to nominate W. 
B. Bayley, Esq. one of the Senior Mer- 
chants in the service of the Honorable 
the United Company of Merchants of 
England (until the pleasure of the Ho- 
norable the Court of Directors shall be 
known), to supply the vacancy in the 
Council of Fort William, occasioned by 
the departure of the Hon. James Stuart, 
Esq. for Europe. 

Territorial Department, 

Jan. 25. Mr. C. R. Cartwright, to be 
Assistant to the Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue. 

Blr. J. A. Dorin, Assistant to the Ac- 
countant General. 

Feb. 1. Mr. John Digby, Collector of 
Burdwan. 

ISIr, J. W. Sage, Collector of Diiiage- 
porc. 

Mr. H. W. Money, Collector of Go- 
vernment Customs and To\vn Duties at 
Dacca, 

?.Ir. T. V/, Toonc, First Deputy to tlie 
Opium Agent at Behar. 

Mr. A. Smell, Collector of Govern- 
ment Customs and Town Duties at Moor- 
shedabad. 

Mr. W. H. Bell, Collector of My- 
mensing. 

Mr. G. T. Bayley, Collector of Shaha- 
bad. 

25. Mr. C. Lushingtoii, to officiate as 
Chief Secretary to the Government. 

IMr. H. T- Prinsep, to officiate as Se- 
er Miry to the Goveinment in the Judicial 
Department. 

Jiir. II. Chastenay, to officiate as Se- 
cretary to the Government in the Persian 
Department. 

March 1. Tlie Hon. C. R. Lindsay, 


Third Membar of the Board of Customs, 
Salt and Opium. 

Mr. G. J. Siddons, Collector of Sea 
Customs at Calcutta. 

Blr. H. J. Chippendall, Collector of 
Inland Customs and Town Duties at 
ditto. 

IMr. J. FI. Barlow, Deputy Collector 
of Inland Customs and Town Duties. 

Mr. Tredway Clarke, Deputy Collector 
of Sea Customs. 

Mr. J. Hunter, 1st Assistant to the 
Collector of Sea Customs. 

5. Mr. Henry Wood, Deputy Ac- 
countant General and Accountant to the 
Military Department. 

Mr. C. Morley, Sub-Accountant Ge- 
neral, Accountant to the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments, and Civil Auditor. 

Mr. W. H. Oakes, Accountant to the 
Commercial and Marine Departments, 
and Auditor of the Commercial, S^t, and 
Opium Departments. 

Mr. C. T. Glass, Head Assistant in tlie 
office of the Accountant General, and As- 
sistant to the Accountant to the Board of 
Revenue, and Civil Auditor, 

15, Mr. R. P. Nisbet, Collector of 
Rungpore. 

Mr. R. H. Boddara, ditto of Bhau- 
gulpore, 

Mr. L. Magniac, ditto of Raroghur, 

Mr, W, Lance, ditto of Dacca, 

Political De^mrtment. 

March Major Thos. Huthwaite, to be 
Superintendent of the Affairs of the My- 
soor Princes, 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c, 

BREVET RANK. 

Dec. 8. The undermentioned Officers 
in the Honorable Company’s army. Ca- 
dets of the 6th Class of 1805, vs-ho, on 
tlie 6th of December 1821, were Subal- 
terns of fifteen years* standing, are pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain, by Brevet, 
from that date, agreeably to the rule laid 
down by the Honorable the Court of Di- 
rectors ; 

Lieu*. Joseph Todd, 13th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. J. F. Hyde, 1 5th ditto. 

Lieut. \V. W. Foord, 9th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Bayley, 17th ditto. 

Lieut. J. F. J^rguer, 30th ditto. 

Lieut. A. H, Wood, 1 1th ditto. 

Lieut. J. O. Clarkson, 21st ditto. 

Lieut, John Robeson, 8th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Todd, lOth ditto, 

Lieut. H. C. Sandys, 14th ditto. 

Lieut. David IMason, 25th ditto, 

Lieut. R. B. Ferguson, 4tli ditto. 

Feb. 9. Tlie undermentioned Officers in 
the Hon. Company’s army, Cadets of the 
1st Class of 1806, who, on the 5th of 
February 1822, were Subalterns of fifteen 
3 D 2 
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years standing, are promoted to the rank 
of Captain by Brevet, irom that date, 
agreeably to the rule prescribed by the 
Hon. the Court of Directors : 

Lieut, G. J, B. Johnston, 9thregt. N.I. 
Ueut. James Read, 12th ditto. 

Lieut. A.L, Swanston, 16th ditto. 
Lieut. H. R, Murray, 1 3th ditto. 
Lieut. J. R. Colnett, 11th ditto. 

Lieut. Alex. Orr, 19th ditto. 

Lieut. Sir R. Colquhoun, Bart., 22d 
ditto. 

Lieut. James Johnston, 24th ditto. 
Lieut. Robert Boyes, 5th ditto. 

Lieut. H, J. Bland, 8th ditto. 

Lieut. C. R. W. Lane, 1st ditto. 

Lieut. Robert Pringle, 6th ditto. 

Lieut. Peter Johnston, 2d ditto. 

Lieut. Nicholas Penny, 14th ditto. 
Lieut. J. A. Currie, 10th ditto. 

Lieut. J, C. Wortherspoon, 21st ditto. 
Lieut. Win. Jover, 4th ditto. 

Lieut. John Grant, 5th ditto. 

Lieut. Fred. Bennett, 3d regt. L. C. 
Lieut. G. J. Shadwell, 2d ditto. 

Lieut. James Bouteln, 1st ditto. 

STAFF AKD OTHER GENERAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb. 9. Capt. Robert Ross, 6th regt. 
N.I,, to be Deputy Superintendent of Sikh 
and Hill Affairs, with a personal salary 
of 1,500 rupees permensesn. 

Capt. Chas. Pratt Kennedy, regt. of 
Artillery, in charge of 1st Nusseree bat- 
talion, to be Assistant to the Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Sikli and Hill Affairs, 
with a personal salary of 250 rupees per 
mensem. 

Capt. E. Biddulph, regt. of art., is 
appointed to the command of the European 
Invalids and Supernumeraries of the Hon. 
Company’s Service, under orders of em- 
barkation for Europe on the private ship 
Sopliia. 

Lieut. J, W. Hull, of the 10th regt, 
Nat. Inf., will proceed on duty to Ben- 
coolen, and on bis arrival at that Presi- 
dency place himself under the order of 
Sir Stamford Raffles. 

NATIVE INFANTRT. 

\6tk Regt. Feb. 7. Lieut. Robt. Ag- 
new is appointed Adjutant of the 1st bat. 
vice -Thomas, who has proceeded to Eu- 
rope on furlough. 

28//i Regt, Feb. 7. Capt. Hay is re- 
moved from 1st to 2d bat., and Capt. Ray- 
mo nu from 2d to ist bat. 

Ensigns ajijmnted to do duty. 

Feb. 4. Ensign J. Butler, doing duty 
with European regt., is directed to the 
2d bat. I3th regt., to which he stands 
posted. 

Ensign W. Macgeorge is appointed to 
do duty with the 1st bat. 10th regt. at 
Barrackpore. 


ARTILLERY. 

Feb. 5. The following postings to take 
place in the regiment of Artillery. 

Second Lieut. H, B. Dalzell, to the 
3d comp. 3d bat. 

Second Lieut. E. H, Ludlow, to the 4th 
comp. Sd bat. 

Second Lieut. J. R. Revell, to the 5th 
comp, sd bat. 

♦ 9. ITie following removals are directed 
to take place in the regiment of Artillery, 

Lieut. C.McMorine, from the 2d comp. 
4th bat. to tlie 5th troop Horse Brigade. 

Lieut. W. R. Maidman, from the 5th to 
the sd troop. 

Lieut. R. S. B.Morland, from the 3d to 
the 5th troop. 

Benares Artillery Division Orders, un- 
date the 15th Dec. 1821, by Capt, 
Curphey, commanding the division of 
Artillery assembled for annual practice 
near that station, appointing Lieut. Crom- 
meiin to act as Adjutant and Quarter 
Master to the Detachment, are confirmed. 

MEDICAL ESTAULISUMENT. 

Feb. 7. Surg. J, Hare is removed from 
18th to 16th regt. Nat. Inf. 

Surg. C. Hunter, officiating as Deputy 
Superintending Surgeon in Rajpootana, 
is removed from ICrtt to 18th regt, Nat. 
Inf., and will join the 1st bat. of the 
Corps. 

9. Assist. Surg. Cbas, Dempster, to 
perform the Medical duties of the Civil 
Station of the district of Kamghur. 

Assist.Surg. AndrewWoed, First perma- 
nent Assistant at the Presidency General 
Hospital, to perform the Medical duties 
of the Governor General’s Body Guard, 
during the absence of Assist.Surg. Martin, 
proceeding to the Mauritius, for the reco- 
very of his health. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Feb, 9. The undermentioned officers 
have been permitted to proceed to Europe 
on furlough : 

Capt. Edw, Biddulph, regt. of Artil., 
on account of private affairs. 

Lieut. Rich. Scrope Bernard Morland, 
ditto, on account of ditto. 

Assist.Surg, Thos, Rutherford, on ac- 
count of health. 

Ensign Andrew Clarke, 4th regt. Nat. 
Inf., on account of ditto. 

Die undermentioned officers have been 
permitted to proceed to the Mauritius fco* 
the benefit of their health, and to be 
absent on that account from Bengal for 
eight months : 

Capt R, Jackson, of artil., Aid-de- 
Camp to the Governor General. 

Assist Surg. J. R. Martin, attached to 
the Governor General’s body guard. 

Cornet C. R. Crooimelin, Ist regt. Lt. 
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Cav., is permitted to proceed to the Cape 
of Good Hope for the benefit of bis 
health, and to be absent on that account 
from Bengal for ten months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BENGALLT VEWSPAFER. 

We have taken occasion to enumerate 
the beads of the subjects treated of in the 
Moon of Intdh^ence^ from the first number 
up to the iast that has issued from the 
press. The continued absence of news 
from Europe enables us to take a retros- 
pective review of its contents, somewhat 
more in detail ; and as it will be satisfactory 
to many to see the general utility of the 
remarks and discussions which it contains, 
we hope no apology will be necessary for 
our occupying a few columns with this 
subject occasionally, so that such of our 
readers as may not see the paper itself, may 
at least have a tolerably accurate summary 
of its labours. — Cal. Jour, 

Translations from the Sungbaud Cowmuddy, 

or Moon of Intelligence. 

Want of Seminaries.^VTom the time 
that this country has been in the possession 
of the Hon. Company, they have done 
every thing in their power that could tend 
to the welfare of their humble subjects. 
From this I am led to suppose that the 
following subject needs, for its redress, but 
to reach tlieir ears. The free>3chool has 
been instituted for the country -bom or- 
phans, wherein they are gratuitously fed, 
clothed, and educated. The Mudrussa 
has been established for the poor Moosul- 
mauns, where they continue for years to- 
gether, receiving every month, some fifteen 
and others eight rupees, for their food and 
clothing. After they have been well in- 
structed in the Persian and Arabic lan- 
guages, tliey are appointed eitlier Deewans 
to Collectors, or to some such situations. 
The Hindoo Brahrauns, or other orders 
of people, have no such schools where 
they may be fed, clothed, and educated for 
a length of time j for the poor in the 
country, as also those in the town, have 
not the means to enable them to defray tlie 
expenses attending such an education of 
their children ; who consequently remain 
ignorant, and become mere copyists. They 
then write a few lines, such as these; 
“ Being informed that you are in want of 
an assistant into your office,*’ &c., as a 
specimen of their hand-writing, and run 
about in the streets begging for employ- 
ments, both in public and private offices; 
just like those who cry out in the streets 
to know whether any one has happened to 
drop any thing into the wells, that they 
may go and get it out for a pice or two ; 
and, again, those Brahmuns who stand as 
candidates, repeat one or two blessings, 
which have not even the virtue of blessing 


in them. But those who do not know even 
how to write, are induced to commit hor- 
rible crimes, in order to satisfy the calls of 
nature. If the merciful rulers of this 
country should be graciously ple ised to 
take the subject into their serious conside- 
ration, and establish a seminary of the na- 
ture above-mentioned, the poor of this 
country would b 2 so much obliged to 
them, that their feelings of gratitude would 
be inexpressible. 

Spiritual Teacher. — The late Brujmohun 
Gosshomy, of Gurronhuttoh, in Calcutta, 
dying, left his son Pronkisson Gosshomy 
to pay the sum of twenty thousand rupees, 
wiffi its interest, to a person of whom he 
had, a little before his death, borrowed 
the above-mentioned sum upon the pledge 
of his dwelling-house. This was a heavy 
task for him, as his father bad not be- 
queathed to him any goods or landed pro- 
perty which might amount to a greater 
value than the house itself. The diffi- 
culties under which he laboured,from being 
assailed by his creditor, excited the com- 
passion of Kissory Mohun Bysack, the 
son of Loll Chund Bysack, who paid the 
above sum with interest to its owner, from 
whom he took back the bond, lease, and 
pottah of his spiritual teacher, and laid 
them at liis feet, prostrating himself be- 
fore him. The joy that the Gooroo felt 
upon this occasion can be conceived, but 
not described. Another instance of a more 
exalted nature is to be traced in the life of 
Obhoy Churun Miter, who had given 
away fifty thousand rupees to his spiritual 
teacher, in order that he might remain 
satisfied. Both’ these persons have made 
themselves famous for their noble turn of 
mind. 

Hereditary Property. the Doybhog 
and other Sbastras, a youth of fifteen years 
and nine months is entitled to the succes- 
sion of hereditary property. In pursuance 
of this law, at present, when a father dies, 
his son, when he arrives at this fixed age, 
takes from his father’s attorney his whole 
property, and becomes the sole master 
of it. The boys of this country being, as 
it were, naturally inclined to laziness, feel 
indisposed to study, and consequently can- 
not expect to become learned afterwards. 
If you add to this the death of their fa- 
ther, and of their being the sole managers 
of their property, they necessarily look 
upon learning with indifference ; they are 
then led by the advice of some wretches, 
who again are guided only by self-interest, 
and induced by them to commit a great 
many foolish and vicious actions, which 
tend soon to empty their stores, and at last 
oblige them to beg from door to door for 
the maintenance of their families ; there- 
fore, for tlie good of the youths of this 
country, I most respectfully beg that the 
wise and rich natives would consult among 
themselves, to present a petition to the 
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merciful rulers of tlus land not to allow a 
youth, before he has arrived at the age of 
twenty-two to become master of his pro- 
perty, which would greatly tend to his 
Irappiness. 

Treatment of the Learned . — It is im- 
possible to describe how much the feelings 
the learned have been hurt, from their 
not being treated every where with a due 
respect. A poor ^j^hmun having travelled 
into different countries wherever know- 
ledge was to be bought, and undergone a 
great many fatigues, returned home laden 
with a knowledge of the Nayn, Shonkh, 
Pottunjul, Ullunkor, Byakorun, Pooron, 
Meemongsa, and several other Shastras. 
He afterwards married by the consent of 
his parents, and when father of two or 
three children, he left; home for the acqui- 
sition of riches, and came to Calcutta, a 
city famous for its wealth and magnifi- 
cence. Observing the splendour of the 
city in several respects : for instance, cha- 
riots, buggies, horses, palanquins, with 
armed men before them ; gardens beau- 
tifully laid out, &c., he was led to believe 
that it was in this place that learning and 
wealth displayed themselves in all their 
magnificence ; therefore this man deprived 
himself of his rest at night, and having 
extracted something out of some Shastras, 
the next morning, al'ter his bathing and 
other daily ceremonies, he appeared before 
the gate of a magnificent building ; but 
upon endeavouring to enter it, the door- 
keeper, who was a Moosulraan, cried out, 
“ Too kown by, bhaee, begor hookoom 
sai konha jatahy?’* These words stopt 
for awhile the mouth of the learned man, 
who, after many rcfiections, thought that 
he was not clever enough as yet to under- 
stand this eloquent discourse of the door- 
keeper, and could not conceive how high 
his master’s style and learning must be. A 
little after hfe timidly made up to the door- 
keeper again, and in a low voice desired 
him repeat that excellent speech which 
he never heard before. Upon this, the 
door-keef«r was ready to insult him, when 
a good and wise man who was passing by 
seeing the simplicity of this country Brali- 
mun, came up to him, and being made 
acquainted with all tlie particulars, in- 
formed him of the obstructions attending 
admittance into a rich person’s house. 
After all this, the poor Brahmun, having 
breathed a sigh, repaired to the house of a 
Boishunb* of moderate fortune j and a 
few days after, when all that he brought 
foom his own house was spent, he was 
obliged to beg a pice or two from those 
persons who had no door-keepers. At last 
some compassionate person, vi ith whom he 
shortly after became acquainted, granted 
him a spot of ground in hia own house, 
and appointed him to read to liim the 
Pooron every day. Many }>er>(ms who 
* A sect of Hindoos. 


had been present to faCar him upon such 
occasions, ol^erved his skill, and were very 
much satisfied with his pleasing voice. 
They shortly after establi^ed a college, 
wherein he was appointed the head teach- 
er; and from his gratuitously feeding, 
clothing, and educating one or two pu- 
pils, he soon grew famous, and began to 
be invited to rich people’s houses. Upon 
the death of some wealthy person he was 
present at his funeral rites, and seeing the 
grand assembly convened on the occasion, 
the immense number of valuable things 
intended fen* gifts, donations, and the fine 
dresses of old learned persons like him- 
self, he could not help reflecting with re- 
gret why he had not come to this man, now 
dead, while living, whereby he might have 
become a rich man himself ; but w ben he, 
having received some gift, was coming out, 
seeing the door-keeper, it put him in mind 
of his former distressing adventure, and 
he said to himself, that be did not know 
before that there was so much difference 
l>etween a man while living, and when he 
IS dead. 

liurning Dead Bodies . — The city of Cal- 
cutta being very populous, about sixty or 
seventy Hindoos are dying every day. 
After they are dead, their relations take 
their corpses to Cossy Miter’s Ghaut (the 
only one in this town), where they bum 
them, and perform other funeral rites. This 
Ghaut is about fifteen cubits broad and 
forty long, within which space three or at 
most four piles of w ood only can be heap- 
ed ; therefore the inconvenience that is ex- 
perienced in burning the dead bodies of 
the Hindoos will appear from the. follow- 
ing description : wlien any person of a 
moderate fortune living at Jaun Bazar, 
and usually going about in a palanquin, 
has lost some of his relations, he expe- 
riences^reat difficulty in walking so far, in 
order to bring the body to Cossy Miter’s 
Ghaut at Bagbazar. Again, when he has 
reached the Ghaut, he finds three or four 
piles already burning, while five or seven 
others arc ready to be burnt : some brought 
in the morning, others at noon, and this, 
that is just coming from Jaun Bazar, at 
about four in the evening. When those 
three or four have been burnt away, those 
that were brought in the morning begin to 
be burnt about sunset, and are completed 
between ten and eleven at night. At this 
time, tlie water being raised, or in other 
words, the flowing tide coming in, prevents 
those corpses which had been brought at 
noon from being burnt, and they that 
I»ad brought them necessarily are obliged 
to wait the return of the ebb tide till six 
in the morning, when they begin their task, 
and leave those who have come from Jaun 
Bazar to burn their corpse about the noon, 
which they cannot finish before evening. 
This is tlie manner in which the Hindoo 
corpses are burnt. Tliis is a very bad 
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practice, and costs a great deal of trouble. 
First, as it is inconsistent with the general 
opinion and also the Shasters, to stale the 
corpse ; second, as our feelings are inex- 
pressibly hurt, to*-wait at the burning 
ground with that object in our bosom 
fbr M'hose loss we lament ; third, as those 
persons who take the dead body to 
the Ghaut have been obliged, before the 
death of the patient, to attend upon him, 
and keep up whole nights without any 
food to themselves, and are now again 
obliged to do the same on the river Gan- 
ges ; and, fourth, as, until these persons 
return home, no one there is allowed to eat 
any thing, but all must lie down lament- 
ing. We therefore sincerely wish, that 
either a very wide Ghaut, where twenty- 
five or thirty dead bodies may be burned, 
or three or four more of the present kind 
be made, so that the corpses, immediately 
upon being taken to the Ghaut, be burned 
without any opposition or inconvenience. 
I presume that, when this circumstance is 
publicly known, tlie merciful rulers of 
this land, who are doing every thing to 
make their subjects happy, will adopt some 
such measures as may tend to the aboli- 
tion of this evil practice. They have grant- 
ed extensive pieces of ground to the 
Moosulraans, Armenians, Portuguese, and 
many other nations for burjdng their dead, 
and they are more and more adding to 
those pieces of ground, for another corpse 
cannot be buried in the same place where 
one has already been interred : but such 
is not the case among tlie Hindoos, for 
they require only different piles of w'ood to 
burn their dead bodies, but not spots of 
ground.* From this we presume to hoj^e 
that the Hindoos will be able to meet with 
success fi'om their generous and wise 
rulers. 

Rejyresentaiion to Government. — We, the 
bumble subjects of the province of Bengal, 
offer up heartfelt praise to the Governor 
General : as what is said, that it is 
through the virtuous actions of the ruler 
of a country that it enjoys happiness,’* has 
been witnessed this year by every one ; 
all the lands of this country aftbrding 
abundant crops of excellent grain, and 
almostevery article of food becoming cheap ; 
people have been cheerfully attending 
their respective duties and spending their 
time contentedly, and the poor were happy 
to find rice and other things growing 
cheaper. But all this happiness is em- 
bittered by one very sad reflection, a fear 
lest the Europeans should buy up the Ben- 
gal rice, and send it to some distant coun- 
try, as tliey had done in several by past 
years. Therefore the most constant wish 
of the British- Indian subject is, that while 
the wise and merciful Governor (who has 
done every thing for their good) remains 
here, he would prevent the exportation of 
an immoderate quantity of rice from tliis 


country, by which he would conduce very 
much to the comfort and happiness of his 
subjects. 

Medical Advice. — The people of this 
country have been relieved from a variety 
of distresses since it has been in the pos- 
session of the English nation ; but one of 
a greater weight than all those troubles 
still remains to be removed ; and if the 
following be kindly inserted in your papers, 
we doubt not but it will be attended witli 
beneficial eftects, as soon as it reaches the 
ears of the wise and gracious rulers of this 
land. The people of this country have a 
great many causes for being sickly, and 
among those the principal one is, that they 
eat whatever and whenever they like. Af- 
ter all this, it is very surprising that they 
do not ofteuer get sick, and when so, that 
they are cured ; since they have neither 
any proper medicines, nor any skilful 
physicians. Therefore it is sincerely wis>h- 
ed that some requisite measures be adopt- 
ed for the redress of this evil. Seeing the 
proper medical treatment and the skill of 
the European physicians, we could wish 
that our patients were treated by them, 
that they miglit be sooner and better re- 
stored to health. These doctors attend to 
rich families, but the poor cannot afford to 
send for them ; and if any of them were 
to do so, through a fear of losing his life, 
he w'ould, after being speedily recovered by 
the proper treatment of the doctor, find 
himself again in great pain to see his bill, 
and begin to call upon deatli; since the 
ten rupees which he earned every montlr 
would not be sufficient even to maintain 
his family and to pay tlie tax : how then 
could he give five hundred rupees to the 
doctor, which his bill might amount to ? 
We can by no means blame the p.hysician; 
for by attending this man for about a 
month, and giving proper medicines to him, 
it has cobt him a great deal. Therefore, 
as the poor women and children of the 
Hindoos cannot witli propriety resort to 
the Native hospital, w'e earnestly beg that 
some requisite measures be adopted to re- 
lieve them from the many great distresses 
which they now experience, from want of 
proper medical advice and treatment. 

On the Katiees sludging Medicine,-~lt 
has been said in the last number, that 
when the people of this country frill sick 
they have very little reason to expect re- 
covery, from having no skilful physicians, 
^rhis is indeed true ; and the populace 
have generally not the means of calling in 
a European doctor ; and if any were to do 
so, he would afterward find himself un- 
able to pay the expenses attending it. Tlie 
writer has therefore solicited the Govern- 
ment to adopt some-measures, whereby the 
poor might avail themselves of the medi- 
cal treatment of European doctors. In 
this he may be successful ; however, let 
me express the wish of ray heart. Were 
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the Hindoo phjdcians to insfauct their 
diildren in the knowle^e of their ovrn 
medical Shasters firsts and tiien place 
tiiem as practitioners under the superin- 
tendence of European physicians, it would 
prove infinitely advantageous to the Na- 
tives of this country. In the first place, 
by a person being acquainted with the 
English and Bengallee mode of treating 
diseases, he would be enabled to judge 
which was best, and could with greater 
certainty discover the exact nature of dis- 
eases, and administer proper medicines, or 
recommend proper regimen : secondly, by 
going to all places, and attending to poor 
as well as rich families, and to persons of 
every age and sex, he could render service 
to all : thirdly, he could without the least 
difficulty go to such places as were inac- 
cessible to European doctors ; and, lastly, 
this kind of medical knowledge, and the 
mode of treatment by passing from hand to 
hand, would be at length spread over the 
whole country. 

The manners of Coolin Brahmins. — A 
respectable family of a certain village had 
a very beautiful daughter, who, from her 
very infancy, lived at her maternal uncle’s. 
When she became marriageable^ her father 
came to the place, and said to her uncle, 
** O, Sir, we are the sons of Coolin, and 
as such we never marry our children at 
our own expense, but take our father-in- 
law’s riches for ours ; with this considera- 
tion, do as you think proper.*’ Having 
spoken these words, be repaired to bis own 
house. This mao (bis brother-in-law), 
being in intimate friendship with the Mun> 
dole of the place (for which he was very 
much respected by the villagers), asked his 
julvice on the occ tsion. The Mundole 
said, ** she is no longer a child now, but 
has attained the age of puberty ; therefore 
marry her as soon as you can, but beware 
of much expense.” Afterwards the uncle, 
finding that he could not bestow her upon 
a young man of reputed family without in- 
curring a great expense, an afi^ir with 
which he knew the father of the bride 
would have no concern (as he had plainly 
intimated before), be pitched upon an old 
and decrepit fellow ; and to him her com- 
passionate father gave her away, with some 
few articles of dowry. This new son-in- 
law, having remained for a day or two at 
the house of his wife’s maternal uncle, 
thought proper to go and dwell on the 
bank of the river Ganges, as his end was 
approaching; and he did not long remain 
there, for after twenty-nine days he breath- 
ed his last. This news very much dis- 
tressed the minds of his new relations : they 
allowed ffie new married girl to remain in 
ignorance of this sad circumstance, and to 
conduct herself as if she had not become a 
widow ; and about a year after, informed 
her that her hnsband had run away. As 
she now despaired of seeing her husband 


again, she began to pant after a lover; 
and shortly after she went to her father’s 
house, and seeing there a number of pil- 
grims going to bathe in the Ganges, she, 
also, by her parent’s consent, followed 
them. Instead of returning home, she 
remained concealed within the house of a 
Boistunby; and the Thannadar of this 
place being acquainted with all the parti- 
culars, sent for the woman, and having 
reproved her for her present conduct, de- 
sired her to go back to her family. But 
it was in vain : for she returned to the 
house of the same Boistunby. At last a 
crafty Brahmin contrived to marry her to 
another Brahmin of high cast, on receiving 
300 rupees from the latter. The day after, 
all these circumstances being discovered, her 
new husband’s relations have at last re- 
solved to divorce her ; but to this the girl 
has not as yet agreed. Hie names and 
residence of the persons need not be men- 
tioned, as the public may easily know 
them. The sequel will afterwards be pub- 
lished. The sole reason for publishing 
this now, is to put parents on their guard 
how they dispose of their female oftspring 
in marriage. In the present case, the pa- 
rents seetn to possess very hard hearts, in 
having given away a perfect beauty to age 
and ugliness on the point of death ; the 
consequence of which has been, that the 
daughter had acted as above described. 

2'he useless jrrofusion owd illiberal parsi-- 
mony of the Natives. — Among the inhabi- 
tants of the Coomorika Khund (one of 
the nine divisions of India), the Brahmuns, 
Khettry, Boisshyo, and Soodru, being de- 
void of learning, have now begun to act 
contrary to one another’s manners, 
customs, laws and professions. All tliis 
cannot properly be attributed to poverty, 
since the poor as well as the rich act thus. 
The latter, instead of encouraging the arts 
and sciences, and spending their riches in 
other laudable pursuits, have been en- 
couraging all sorts of vices, and spending 
their money foolishly; and though they 
are often experiencing the evil consequen- 
ces of their folly, yet they do not take the 
least trouble to reform themselves, as it is 
their duty to do. 

Immoral tendency of certain Bengallee 
Plays. — Many of the rich of this country 
have spent their money profusely with 
great pleasure, on purpose to publish the 
comedies of Biddya Soonder, and Kotee 
Combeb, and to form several Shokerdull^* 
and are still assisting them in every possible 
manner ; but were they to give themselves 
the trouble to refiect, they would discover 
their folly ; far from being advantageous 
to the boys and young men, whom they en- 
gage as actors in those loose plays, it ex- 

* A niimber of men of pleasure, or rather rakes, 
form a party to sing and dance at the house of 
certain persons, without any recompense for 
their trouble. 
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poses their folly to public inspection. If enumerate some of the principal ones, 
riiey in their youth, in which season the First, if any one who is not a Hindoo, 
propenrity of their mind is to play and happens to see one of these corpses, he, 
amuse themselves, were kept under re- without any hesitation, gives out that “the 
straint by their elders, they might be less Tery person who was taken so much care 
subject to such errors ; but if such a saluta- of while alive, is now left in such an igno- 
ry check over them be neglected, they will minious condition after death, for no other 
necessarily follow the natural bent of their reason but to save the expense of bum- 
inclination. ing ;** and he thus casts a stain upon the 

Some Account of a clever Soy at Jorason- whole nation on this slight pretence, in- 
kok.—~ A child of about five years of age, stead of ascribing this act to the indigence 
name</ Harrono Mookerja, the^on of Bui- of the person deceased, and his relations ; 
loram Mookeija, an inhabitant of Calcutta, and he fails not to fix the censure upon his 
in Jorasonkoh, has made extraordinary wealthy neighbour ; Secondly, when one 
progress in the Bengalee and English Ian- of those corpses, being swelled, follows 
guages in proportion to his age ; and, wbat the course of the stream, it excites horror 
is strange to relate, he can converse in and disgust in every body that sees it : 
English with any gentleman without being Thirdly, the water being saturated with 
in the least abashed. From the strange- the particles, becomes very injurious to 
ness of the fact (at least in this country), those that drink it : and, Fourthly, by not 
it is obvious that the father of this boy burning the dead bodies, the subsequent 
must have taken, and is taking great pains ceremonies, according to the Hindoo Sbas- 
to bring him up in this praiseworthy man- trars, are nugatory. As I am afraid of 
ner. The child is very sharp, and has not exciting the disgust of my readers by 
that unsteadiness which his schoolfellows enumerating the other evils, which the 
are marked with ; and if he continue stu- wise are already aware of, I shall rest satis- 
dious, we doubt not but he will turn out fied with what I have mentioned. I most 
very clever in the course of a short time ; earnestly beg of you to establish a fund by 
particularly as he Is now in David Hare’s subscription, for the purpose of euabUng 
school, who tries all in his power to con- the poor to defray the necessary expenses 
tribute to the instruction of the pupils, of the burning of their deceased relatives. 
Our sole purpose in publishing this is, that and of their other funeral rites, 
it may be a kind of incentive to other boys. An Airpeal to the Wealthy Hindoos of 
who may thus be excited to emulation. Calcutta , — There has been a fund establishi- 

Letter on behalf of the poor Hindoos.-^ edbythe X>audable Society, called the Civil 
Permit me to address the rich and liberal and Military Widows* Fund, for the pur- 
Hindoos of Calcutta. My poor abilities pose of supporting the children of the de- 
are incapable of giving a full account of ceased both of the Civil and Military Ser- 
your generous actions ; however I will vice ; but there is among the Hindoos no 
endeavour to do it to the utmost of my provision for the maintenance of poor wi- 
power. The large sums of money you dows. If some generous Baboos were to 
expend in the celebration of your parents* establish such an Institution, the &milies 
obsequies, the valuable presents you be- of deceased poor persons would easily be 
stow on the pundits, and the charity you supported. Many of the natives of this 
distribute among the poor of the neigh- countryemploytbemselvesaswriters,orMo- 
bouring villages, on those occasions, and hurrirs, for twenty-five or thirty rupees per 
the houses you keep at a great expense, to month by which Aey are enabled, with the 
receive and entertain those who perish of aidofgreatfrugality, to defray the expenses 
hunger, encourage me to appeal to your of their family. Unfortunately, if any of 
benevolence for the relief of all sorts of these men die, the widow, finding no re- 
misery, and particularly of the following : source left for the subsistence of herself 
There are numberless poor Hindoos in and her innocent orphans, accepts the office 
Calcutta, who have no other means of get- of a menial servant, that of dressing vic- 
ting a livelihood but by their personal la- tuals in some rich family of her own caste, 
hour ; and that little which they earn is and there ends her life, in complete misCTy 
scarcely sufficient to feed them ; conse- and unhappiness ; and her children also, 
quently when they die, their relations being not being educated, become vicious and 
unable to defray the expenses of burning unless to socieiy. To remedy this, if two 
their corpses, throw them into the Ganges, or three respectable native gentlemen were 
Some of those are cast by the w'aves upon to institute a life Insurance, this would be 
the banks, and are greedily devoured by most advantageous to people in narrow 
*logs, jackals, &c.; while others again, float- circumstances j for as many of them get 
ing on the surface of the water, are borne twenty-five or thirty rupees a mondi, they 
down by the tides, and their noxious effl.u- could besides their necessary expenses, lay 
via are very offensive to those who bathe in by four or five rupees for the future relief of 
the stream. The evil consequences which their wives and children, should they die 
result from this horrible practice are in destitute circumstances ; being thus 
known to almost every one ; still let me provided with the necessaries of life, the 
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mothers would do all in their power to 
give their children a good education, and 
the latter might, probably, thus arrivfe at 
honourable manhood. Should some cha- 
ritable persons be kind enough to establish 
such a society, and be desirous to know 
how to proceed in this afiair, we sliall, by 
their writing to theSungbaud Cowmuddy 
Press, publish them, as may be found most 
convenient. 

Letter from a Correspondent. have 
but lately come to Calcutta, and am 
much concerned to find a number of Mo- 
hurrirs. Assistants, and Copyists, being in 
want of employment, constantly attending 
the rich, and roving from one office to 
another, from eight o’clock in the morning 
till almost as many hours in the evening, 
to procure it. I saw a young man wait on 
a rich person, in the manner aliove-men- 
tioned, for six months. Upon asking him 
what sort of employment he looked for, he 
replied, the situation of a Mohurrir or As- 
sistant. “ And how much do you expect 
to receive a month said I, “ if you suc- 
ceed in procuring such an employment ?** 
“ Why six or eight rupees,*’ returned he. 
On hearing this, I said, “ The two sorts 
of offices you mentioned are sought after 
by a number of persons ; if you follow 
some other profession, such as drawing, 
embroidering, &c. you will, no doubt, be 
able to get at least twice as much as you 
wouldinoneof thoseoffices.” Heno sooner 
heard this than he shut bis ears with his 
hands, cried out in the name of God, and 
said that it would injure the dignity of his 
caste, consequently he would not act thus* 
At these words I was very much astonish- 
ed ; the more so, that I had been a little 
before made acquainted with his wretched 
condition.. He ate only one meal a-day, at 
the house of one of his relations, for want 
of room in which, he slept at another’s ; he 
was dressed in rags, and being in every 
respect dependent, he roved from one 
house to another. This he did not think as 
by any means degrading to his character ; 
but as to the former, it had taken deep root 
in his heart, that by following any useful 
branch of mechanics, which would be more 
lucrative, less laborious, and would enable 
him to live independent, the dignity of his 
character would be lowered. Being unable 
to trace the cause of such infatuation, I 
have sent this to be published in the Moon 
(f Iiitelligence, and hope that when some 
wise person has made himself acquainted 
with the subject, he will adopt some mea- 
sures to deliver those persons from such 
delusive notions, that they may make 
themselves acquainted with such arts as 
will tend to their comfort, happiness, and 
independence. 

An extraordinary Account of the digj^ng 
a Tank. — Tarachaund Chatterjee, of Mud- 
dhenpara, in the province of Ookhrcrfi, 
^used a tank to be dug with uncommon 


labour, but found that no watersprung up. 
He then ordered it to be dug twice as deep 
as before, and was very much disappointed 
to find it still dry. On this he caused 
w'ater to be conveyed by means of aqueducts 
from several adjoining tanks, and about 
dusk the work was completed, and water 
brought into the tank. This very much 
pleased him, and he slept soundly ; but, to 
his utter confusion and disappointment, he 
next morning found his tank restored to 
its former state of dryness. After much 
reflection and many schemes, bethought it 
would be proper to consecrate the tank in 
autumn, when be expected water ; but in 
this he was also disappointed ; for the in- 
stant the rain was over, he saw it dry, as if 
the earth had been, as it were, desirous of 
drinking up all the water of his tank, 
while the nearest hollows remained filled 
with water for ten or twelve days. Thus 
having expended, but in vain, such a large 
sum of money, and undergone so much 
trouble, his feelings were very much hurt* 
Soon after he called his wise neighbours 
together in some private place, to consult 
them whether he should consecrate his 
tank ; to which some replied in the ne- 
gative, and others in the affirmative ; but 
nothing has yet been determined upon. 

Anecdote of another clever Boy at Jora^ 
sonkohy in Calcutta,^ Modhubchurun Dey, 
son of Hurrimohun Dey, of Jorasonkoh, 
in Calcutta, aged only six years, has 
alr^dy made so great an improvement in 
Bengalee, that he is the first boy in his 
potshola (or school) ; and though he has 
not begun to read English, he has made a 
great progress in speaking it, by constantly 
conversing with his father. A few days 
ago, some of his friends took him to an 
assembly of English gentlemen, Where he 
conversed pretty correctly with them in a 
low voice, on which he was rewarded with 
a gold watch-chain, a gold ring, and some 
other things, by way of encouragement. 
TTie object of publishing this is, that other 
boys, on reading it, may pay attention to 
their learning, in the hope of meeting with 
the same approbation as this boy has 
obtained. 

The death of a virtuous Man. — The late 
Joynaroin Ghosaul, of Kliidderpore, was 
born in the year of Shokoddittya* 1661, 
and on the Doorbustomy.l- He believed 
in a Supreme Being, and sympathized in 
the distresses of his fellow-creatures ; he 
was well versed in different Sbasturs, and 
received tokens of respect from several go- 
vernors of this country ; and the firet thing 
he did after he had acquired some wealth, 
was to build the temple of Bhoocoyloss, and 
to place in it the images of Shib, Doorga, 


* A famous king from whose death the Hin- 
doos reckon their sra. This date is 1740 , A. D. 

t The eighth day of the moon between August 
and tJeptember, which is kept holy by the Hm- 
doo women. 
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Gonga, Colbhoyrub, and several others. 
He spent the greatest part of his life in 
pilgrimages to Benares and many other 
places of sanctity, and in the company of 
the learned and wise In Bennies (where 
he lived amidst his i elations and otispring) 
he at last deified his spiritual teacher, and 
established the worsiiip of the god of Cur- 
roononydhon. Here he was a friend to 
the poor, a patron to the Bralimins and 
ascetics, and one devoted to the good of 
all, and to constant prayer. Here he 
spent 80,000 rupees to build a college for 
the instruction of the poor, and 50,000 ru- 
pees to defray its expenses ; and not being 
satisfied with this only, he had hospitals 
estal)lislied for the iccoveiy' of the poor 
afflicted with sickness, and wjts himself 
i-eckoiied a most skilful physician. And, 
to sum up the whole, at this place he 
proved himself to be a complete model of 
virtue. Twenty days before his death, 
which happened on tlie 7th November, 
1821, he presented a short address to the 
inhabitants of Benares, taking a last fare- 
well of them on his approaching death; 
and departed this life on the al)ove-men- 
tioned day, about two p.m. on the Voonx^^ 
iiwhtithy (full moon), and sitting upon the 
Jogashum (or seat of prayer). 

The following is his address to the in- 
habitants of Benares, I have lived in 
this world a long time, without being able 
to acquire any knowledge of the Supreme 
Being ; and I have all the while met 
abundant reasons to convince me, to tlie 
very bottom of my heart, that an uninter- 
rupted happiness can never be formed in 
this world. But as my soul seems shortly 
about to quit the body, I beg you% for- 
giveness of my faults, and bid you my last 
farewell.” 

On the neglect of Education * — Learning 
is an inestimable treasure ; it is an object 
worth the purauit of the young as weU as 
the old. He who studies for several years 
during his infancy, and acquires a compe- 
tent knowledge of a language, takes plea- 
sure in acquiring it more perfectly as he 
advances in years. A person who had 
grown grey in study, was asked why he 
still took so much pains in learning, since 
he w’as now too old to learn ; “ you speak 
very strangely,” replied he with a smile of 
disdain ; “ it is proper and advisable to 
devote ourselves to the attainment of that 
which satisfies all our rational desires, and 
accompanies us even after death.”* There 
are many boys in this country, who are 
very indolent, which probably proceeds 
from these three motives; viz. 1st the in- 
dulgence they meet with from their pa- 
rents ; 2dly from want of proper directions 
in their education, this owing either to the 
neglect of tlieir schoolmaster, op that of 
their fathers ; and Sdly the early inclina- 

* This opinion is according to the Hindoo 
Sbasiurs. 


tion they contract for indidgence in plea- 
sures. Happy were it for this country if 
parents would take a proper care of. the 
education of their children. 

A brief account of Calcutta . — As it is 
impossible to give a complete account of 
Calcutta, which may be compared to a 
paradise with respect to its opulence and 
grandeur, we shall be satisfied with giving 
a very brief one. The English, who make 
up a part of the people, are polite and 
learned, in which last they may be com- 
pared to Brihuspotee (the Hindoo god of 
learning) ; they are virtuous, generous, 
gi’ave, hospitable, and impartial in distri- 
buting justice. They are also, like Indro 
(Jupiter), rulers over the greater part of 
the world, and are w cll versed in their ow n 
language, as well as the languages of 
foreigners. This city of Calcutta is al- 
ways crowded with people of many 
other nations, of different tongues, foims, 
complexions, costumes, and religions, 
some of whom are very rich, virtuous, 
polite, and possessed of many other good 
qualities. It is also adorned witli public 
edifices and pleasure gardens, the beauty 
of wliich is still more heightened by the 
buzzing of the Bhummor, (black-beetle) 
on the lily-lotus in the tanks ; the streets 
are crowded with horses, chariots, armed 
men, &c. ; and in this metropolis are to be 
found most valuable merchandize, and 
luxurious and delicious articles of food of 
all sorts. So that no place has been able 
to excel, or even equal this in any of these 
respects. 

Account of Tirm Brothers.’^ln this 
famous town of Calcutta there are two 
twin brothers, Cossy and (’rishno, at Sim- 
lah, who are so alike that no one can dis- 
cover any difference between them except 
themselves. They are of the same colour, 
size, and height; wear the same kind of 
clothes, eat the same food, and sleep and 
rise together and at the same time. They 
love each other so tenderly, that they have 
not married yet, knowing that wives are 
generally the cause of separation between 
brothers ; and as they are both the same, 
they think the wives would not be able to 
distinguish each other’s husband, and pre- 
serve their chastity. One day a milkman 
w^as passing by their door with a pot of 
curds in his band for sale, and these two 
brothers resolved to play a trick upon him. 
Cossy told him that he wished to buy son^ 
curds; the milkman presented him the pot, 
w'liich contained about twelveseers of curds, 
and demanded the price. Cossy said that 
it was a very small quantity. “ Do you 
think twelve seers a small quantity?” said 
the milkman, and told him that if he could 
eat that whole quantity of curds, lie should 
get them for nothing. Cossy consented to 
it ; and eating six seers, he went into his 
room, telling the milkman he would in- 
stantly return ; and Crlbhuo coming out, 
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The milkman being nation. For my own part, I would have 
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ate tlie remainder, 
much coofounded, returned home and told 
this circumstance to his family. 

A Letter to the Editor. — Sir: You have 
published in your newspaper of the 22d of 
January 1822, that were those persons 
who constantly attend the rich and frequent 
tlie oflSces for no other motive than to be 
employed, as mere copyists, sircai's, or 
mohurrirs, to follow some mechanical pro- 
fession, they would be able to live more 
honourably and independent. You have 
also inserted in it the reply that was made 
to this by tliem ; wlien they were advised 
to follow some branch uf mechanics, such 
as drawing, embroidering, &c. they shut 
their ears with their hands. Tlie adviser, 
perceiving tliis, has taken them for fools, 
and expressed this great concern for them. 
The natives of this country would rather 
undergo the greatest of misery, tlian aban- 
don the professions which are deemed pe- 
culiar to their respective castes ; conse- 
quently I think his propo>ed reformation 
cannot take place among them. Let me 
endeavour to give a reply to what he has 
said : It is the business of the Moosulinaun 
tailor to embroider, of the painter to draw ; 
and, in a word, it is the business of the low 
to follow mechanical professions, but that 
of respectable persons to acquire learning. 
Though the mechanical proicssions are the 
most lucrative, it docs not become a man 
of high caste to follow them, ^Vhere is 
the respectable man that professes them? 
They are attended with diminution of re* * * 
spect, to which death is even preferable; 
one ought not to forsake one’s profession 
for the whole world. A striking instance 
of this is to be found in the Chottuck.* 
Whilst perched on a tree close to the shores 
of the Ganges, it was shot by an arrow, 
which made it fall Into the water ; being 
on point of death for want of drink, it 
rather chose to die than to bend its head to 
drink of tlie water of the Ganges (though 
sensible that such an act would procure 
him a place in heaven), as this had never 
been done by any of iu species. 

A Letter from a CorrespondeHit address* 
ing the learned and generous Hindoos of 
Calcutta. — I have long been an obseiTcr 
of the manners, customs, &c. of the Hin- 
doos, and found many deviations in them 
from their original state. During the 
Moosulmaun reign great alterations took 
slace, and they are now imbibing some of 
The English manners also; some of which 
tend to their advantage, and others the 
contrary. One becomes laudable by fol- 
lowing them, and another ridiculous. 
Were some wise persons to assemble to- 
gether, and fix a standard for the conduct 
of their countrymen, many might be pre- 
vented from injuring the dignity of their 

* A bird, nrhich is 'uj'posetl never lo 

«oop its bead t« the f:roun!. hiu to took op 

coniinuatiy and live eutirciy upon rain water. 


a book published, in w hich the former and 
the present manners of the Hindoos should 
be written, with the opinions of the learned 
and the wise with respect to each. If 
there be any other remedy besides what I 
have just now said, the learned should lay 
it before the public ; as among all other 
nations, they w'ho love their countrymen 
most, point out the best way for them to 
follow. 

An account of an Ijn]iosior,****A. few 
days ago an impostor, going up to a certain 
wealthy person expressed fais great desire 
of becoming acquainted w ith him ; and, 
moreover, said that he was blessed with a 
divine gift, whereby he could oblige any 
man by accomplishing his intention. The 
Baboo, who was a very sensible man, 
could easily see through tlie cunning of 
this wietch, but merely for the sake of 
amusement wished to try him. The im- 
postor said, “ Bring me a black goat, and 
I shall cause it to die this very night, by 
merely once touching it, and through the 
force of my incantations.*’ This request 
w'as immediately complied with, and he 
put his hand upon the goat and repeated 
certain incantations. It was then, in con- 
formity to his order, kept in a retired 
place ; and, that none might dare to go 
near the goat, the Baboo placed some cen- 
tinelsat tlie door, and gave them strict orders 
that the first man who should approach 
them to enter the door should be imme- 
diately seized and brought to him. Next 
morning, going to see the goat, he found it 
just in the same state as before, without 
even the loss of one hair from its body ; and 
he ^sired the centinels, as soon as the 
villain should return, to infonn him of it. 
These precautions had somehow reached 
the ears of the impostor, and he never 
more appeared before the Baboo, but went 
to some rich Tuntniboy (weaver of cloths), 
who was a very simple man, w'here he re- 
peated his old story ; and having contrived 
to kill a goat, he imposed upon his credu- 
lity so far that he began to speak out his 
mind, saying that if he could make him 
so fortunate as to be successful in a law- 
suit he had pending in the court, he would 
with great pleasure give him any thing he 
wanted; when the impostor replied, that 
if he would give him 2,000 rupees to 
offer up sacrifices to different deities, he 
could undoubtedly make him gam 
cause. The weaver, having a firm belief 
in this wretch, put into his hands the de- 
sired sum, and added, “ I can by no 
means doubt the veracity of one who is 
the most pious of men, and hope you will 
not fail to exert jour best endeavours to 
accomplish the business, for which I shall 
spare more money if required, and, in the 
end, will handsomely reward you.*' “ It 
IS very surprising,” cries the villain, “that 
vou should lake me for a self-interested 
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man, and endeayour to please me by your agreeable prospect of sudi imjH'oyCTaente. 
money ; I have nothing more in view but But we think it impossible to meet witb 
the good of others in acting thus.** The equal success, or even succeed at all in 
weaver rejoined, “ Pardon me, sir; lam the other division ; for when the proprietor 
sensible of my fault, and shall take care of a bouse which falls into the line of 
for the future ; however, do, at present, road is desired to accept of its just value, 
help me to gain my cause.” “ This I shall and give it up, in hope of enjoying a 
do very soon,” said tlie impostor, and then great many pleasures after the road shall 
under the pretence of repairing to his lodg- have been completed, one says, that he 
ing, he ran away with the money ! When would not give up his house, even al- 
the Baboo came to know that the above- though he were to receive three times the 
mendoned goat had been killed by some of amount already offered ; another, that he 
the colleagues of this treacherous wretch, would consider of it or sell his house ; 
and not by himself, he began to repent of and again, a third, seeing that the road is 
his past folly. It is said of Joggole- about to pass by his house or piece of 
chunder Sen, of Jorobagon, that some ground, cherishes in his mind the idea of 
time ago a like impostor persuaded him making the utmost profit by it, though a 
that he could turn copper into gold, and little before he was perhaps willing enough 
that he gave to him 10,000 rupees for that to dispose of it at a low price. And what 
purpose. is still more surprising is, that because 

J^etter addressed to the Editor by a Corres- for two or three of ground 150 or 

potident desirous of kavinir New Roads open- 200 rupees per cottoh are given (in con- 
ed. — I have been lately in Calcutta, and sideration that small spots of ground can 
being acquainted with a certain singular procure many purchasers), they also who 
circumstance, I take the liberty to inform have four or five biggahs over which the 
you of it. It was but tlie other day tliat I road is to pass, expect to be paid at the 
called upon an old English friend of mine, above rate. One, again, determined to 
and after along conversation, told him that have twice the real value, presents a peti- 
I felta secret satisfaction in seeing the Eng- tion, complaining that the superintendents 
lish take so much pains to promote the hap- of the roads are very unjust in not having 
piness of their subjects, excepting in one given him the proper value of his house, 
point. He interrupted me with, what is and that he will therefore throw himself 
it?’* This city of Calcutta, added I, is di- on the mercy of a Jury. The Members 
vided into two parts; the southern division, of the Lottery Committee, thinking that if 
from its being chiefly inhabited by Euro- they were to have his house taking down 
peans, is call^ Ingrojlollah ; and the other, by paying its due value, without referring 
or northern division, BengaUeetolla/t (or it to the Jury (as desired by the petitioner), 
the Bengalee quarter). In the former almost every individual, without the least 
one there are several fine large roads hesitation, would charge the rulers of the 
intersecting one another, and constantly country with injustice, it consequently 
filled with chariots, horses, elephants, and behoved them (though not without the ex- 
palanquins, and various nations, differing pense of 160 rupees) to appoint a Jury ; 
almost in every respect. The sight of these and they then approve his petition, 
things, with the free circulation of air tell him that the price fixed by the Jury 
which the inhabitants of that division en- will be granted him by the Lottery Com- 
joy, greatly tend to amuse and gratify raittee. Accordingly a day is appointed 
their minds, and consequently render for the Jury to assemble, w’ho, having 
them less exposed to diseases. Of these made themselves acquainted with all die 
comforts the occupiers of the latter divi- particulars, begin to judge of the affair 
sion (BengalleetoUah) are unfortunately with impartiality, and at last pronounce 
deprived; therefore, were the English to their verdict, since nothing else will sa- 
have three or four such roads made in tisfy the petitioner. Some remain content- 
the Bengcdleetollah, the inhabitants thereof ed with the small sum allowed by the 
might be freed from the frequent diseases Jury, though they were at first offered a 
to which they are subject, and live happy larger one ; others wish to enrich them- 
under their wise Government. “ This they selves by disposing of their small spots 
have already begun upon,” replied the of ground at a high rate, since without 
gentleman, “ but their progress is impeded them, they think the road must remain 
through the malice of the people of this unfinished; while others again, without 
country. For the Lottery Committee, any consideration, accuse the Government 
having undertaken at a great expense to of injustice and oppression, and are led to 
open a new road for the improvement of believe, that by their ground being thus 
the city of Calcutta, and the good of the taken from them, they are to be banished 
citizens, have easily succeeded in leading from this country. From this we cannot 
it through the Ingr(^tGllah ; since every expect the complerion of the new road, 
gentleman in that quarter, whose house northatof any other in the 
obstructed its passage, gave it up with 1 am quite astonished at this account of 
great pleasure on receiving its due price, the gentleman; for how' is it possible that 
or somewhat less, having before him the one nation should meet with so many 
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obstructions from those veiy persons for 
\diose good they are labouring in every 
possible manner to open a new road. To 
remedy the evils arising from this practice, 
I most earnestly beg of you (the Editor 
of the Moon of Intelligence) to insert the 
above in your paper. 

Impostors.~^(^Letter to the Editor.,) Sir: 
1 have read an account of an impostor in 
your last number; I now communicate to 
you that of another, which I hope you will 
kindly insert in the Moon of Intelligence. 
One in the dress of a learned man coming 
to me the other day, addressed me thus; 
“ I understand that you have no child, 
and are very sorry for it; I, however, am 
possessed of a divine gift, whereby I can 
render your barren wife fruitful.’* Upon 
fhift I asked him whether or not this 
would cost me any thing ; and the pious 
wan told me that it would not be attended 
with any very great expense, only the 
small sum of two or three thousand ru- 
pees; and he at the same time mentioned 
the names of four or five rich persons, on 
whom be said he had bestowed sons by 
means of hts long prayers. I requested 
him to shew me something as a specimen 
of his great powers, before I should give 
him the money; upon which he said, 
“ Get me every thing ready for my 
prayers, and a hundred and eight red 
flowers of the laurel tree ; I shall, by 
worshipping the gods with them, turn the 
redness of these flowers into whiteness ! 
At these words my friends and relations 
readily provided him with every thing 
necessary for performing his devotion, 
and he then sat down to his prayers ; and 
after a long time, with tears in his eyes, 
begged for a little lire to offer up his ob- 
lations ; and soon after brought us all the 
flowers above-mentioned turned white. 
This circumstance astonished every body, 
and naturally drew from them the expres- 
sion, “ This man certainly is what he 
represents himself to be; that is, a saint,” 
However, I could not help suspecting that 
this must certainly have been performed 
by a natural property of some substance, 
and at last fining that the flowers smelled 
of sulphur, I sent a man into the bazaar 
to get me a piece. This alarmed the 
saint, and he immediately after went 
under some pretence to the outside of the 
house, with a pot of water in his hand ; 
and never more returned. I afterwards 
made the experiment W'ith the same suc- 
cess; viz. I turned myself a red flower 
into a white one; but all that I have to 
tell you is, that I have lost my water- 
pot into the bargain. 

A Tiger caught in a snare . — In the 
month of January last, a tiger coming 
into the district of Bodcooliah, near Ooloh, 
killed a bull one night. Two or three 
days after, when darkness had covered 
the face of nature, as five or six persons 
were sitting close to a fire in the cow-house 


conversing together, while the cows were 
confined in an enclc»ure hard by, the very 
same tiger leapt into it, and seized a cow. 
This frightened aw’ay the other cows into 
diflerent parts, and some of the people 
that were inside tlie cow-house w’ent up 
on the beams of it, while the others lay 
by the fire-side, half dead with terror; 
but the tiger having remained there for an 
hour to eat up the cow he had killed, 
went away. Hie next morning all the 
people of the district prepared an enclo- 
sure of bamboos near a wood, and 
placed therein a strong cage with a goat 
in it. In the course of two or three days, 
the tiger having entered the enclosure, w as 
unable to get out of it again, and the 
people seeing this the next morning, 
rejoiced very much, and brought other 
bamboos and ropes to strengthen the 
enclosure. The tiger seeing an immense 
crowd about him, broke the cage, but 
never touched the goat, which the people 
contrived to get out of the enclosure. 
For this intrepid act the judge of Kiss- 
hon Nagor has given a reward of 100 
rupees. 

How far ihe above translations are free or 
literalf it is for those whu have perused the origi- 
nals to determine. 


CALENDAR OF FRISONERS NOW IN THE 
CALCUTTA JAIL, 

1, Radamohun, charged with having, 
on the ISth of January last, stolen from 
the dwelling-house of one Juggomohun 
various gold and silver trinkets, articles of 
wearing apparel, &c. worth upwards of 
400 rupees. — Committed by T. Alsop, 
Esq. on the 24th of January ; tried on the 
1st of March, and found Guilty. 

2. and 3. Ramdial and Meer Bahadoor 
Alee, troopers in the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Service, charged with having, about 
the 7th of January last, stolen from the 
dwelling-house of one Peeree Ram, situ- 
ated at Burra Bazar, in Calcutta, various 
gold and silver ornaments, bajoobunds, 
bangles, ear-rings, toe-rings, &c. valued 
at upwards of 400 rupees.— Committed 
by T. Alsop, Esq. 30th of January ; tried 
Ibt of March, and both found Guilty. 

4. Cahill alias Coura, charged with 
having on the 8th of February last, in the 
town of Calcutta, wounded a woman 
named Chonia. — Committed by T. Alsop, 
Esq. on 9th of February. 

5. George Thompson, charged on the 
oaths of Shaikh Mahamed Syrang and 
others with having, on or about the month 
of October last, on the high seas, near to 
Madras in Asia, betrayed his trust as 
mariner on a certain ship called the Ceres, 
in which he then and there w’as, belonging 
to one Bernard McCulIum, a subject of 
our Lord the King ; and w'ith having then 
and there piraticily and feloniously 
stolen, taken, and carried aw ay with force 
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and arms, the said ship, and with apparel, 
tackle, and furniture thereunto belonging, 
to the value of 10,000 rupees, of go^ 
and lawful mohey of Bengal, and of the 
goods and chattels of him the said Ber- 
nard McCullum.— Committed by T. Al- 
sop. Esq, on 11th February 1822, 

6. Gunga, charged with having on 
the 4th of February last, stolen from the 
dwelling-house of Charles Nayers, situ- 
ated in Clive Street, Calcutta, various arti- 
cles of silver plate, valued at 48 rupees. — 
Committed by T. Alsop, Esq, on the 1 9th 
of February. 

7. Raj Chunder Dhur, charged on a 
certain indictment found against him and 
othei^ last Sessions. — Committed under 
bench warrant, 25th February. 

8. Mahomed Ally, charged with hav- 
ing, on the 13th of January last, broken 
into die dwelling-house of Mary Middle- 
ton, situated at Mirzapore, in Calcutta, and 
stolen various articles of wearing apparel, 
&c. worth 218 rupees. — Committed by T. 
Alsop, Esq. 25th of February. Tried the 
1st of March and acquitted; but another 
indictment to be laid for the same oftence 
in a different form. 

8. and 9, Rainjaun and Buxoo, charged 
with having on the 16th of December last, 
stolen from the dwelling-house of Henry 
Butler, situated at Short’s Bazaar, Calcutta, 
various articles of silver plate, valued at 
467 rupees. — Committed by T. Alsop, 
Esq. on the 25th February, 

10. Surroop Singh, charged with hav- 
ing, on or about the 29th of December last, 
stolen 401 rupees, eight annas cash, besides 
articles worth 20 rupees,— Committed by 
T, Alsop, Esq. on the 26th of February. 

11. Cocoor Chund, charged with hav- 
ing, on the night of the 15th of January 
last, broken into the dwelling-house of 
Henry Martindell, situated in Park-street, 
in Calcutta, and stolen two prayer-books, 
two old coats, hooqqu apparatus, two 
Aruckdans, and various other articles, 
valued at 99 rupees in all. — Committed by 
T. Alsop, Esq. on 27th of February. 

12a and 13. Laulmohun and Biswas, 
charged with having, on the 2d of August 
last, ill Calcutta, stolen two Bengal bank 
notes, each of the value of 1,000 rupees, 
and another bank-note of the value of 500 
rupees, the property of Muddoosoodun 
Doss. — ^Committed by T. Alsop, Esq. 
28th of February . — CaL Jour, March 5, 

DUTY ON FIREWOOD. 

Government, we understand, has re- 
solved to repeal the duty on firewood im- 
ported into Calcutta : a measure which will 
operate as a very great relief to the lower 
classes, and will manifest the unceasing 
anxiety to remedy whatever has proved to 
be burthensome to the community.— Caf. 
John Bull, 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Loss of the Matilda , Shipping Re- 
port states the loss of the ship Matilda, 
from, London the 4th August, and the 
Cape of Good Hope 24th December. &ie 
went on shore on the Saugor Sand on the 
night of the 5th INIarch, and was aban- 
doned the 6th, The whole of the passen- 
gers, with Captain Hamilton, his officers 
and crew, were taken from the wreck by 
the Guide pilot vessel, Mr. Thomas Young, 
blanch pilot, who arrived with them at 
Kedgeree on the 7th. On the 11th, the 
wreck was boarded, bearing E. S. E. from 
Edmonstone’s Island, distant about four- 
teen or fifteen miles, lying in one and half 
fathom water last quarter ebb, her masts 
and sails still standing. The tide was 
flowing over her, and the decks having 
burst, it is expected that something may be 
saved from the wreck. 

Arrivals, 

March 5. Ship Ganges, Chivers, from 
Porumoutli 10th Oct. 

9. Ship Lady Nugent, Hunter, from 
Bombay. 

14. H. M. frigate Glasgow, Doyle, 
from England. 

15. Ship John Barry, Dobson, from 
Sydney. 

23. Ship Henry Porcher, Ciuiningham, 
from England. 

A}ml 2. Ship Helen, Rawson, from 
Bourbon. 

— Ship Earl Kellie, Edwards, from 
Penang. 

— Ship Catherine Knox, from Madras. 

4. Ship Duke of Bedford, Oakes, from 
Bombay. 

— Sliip Fly, Emmott, from ditto. 

Departures, 

March 13. Ship Conde do Rio Pardo, 
Eotelho, for 3Iacao. 

— Sliip Favourite, Heming, for Pa- 
daug. 

14. Ship Catherine, Wallace, for the Isle 
of France, 

— Ship Anna Robertson, for South 
America. 

— Ship Barretto Junior, Fernandes, 
for Macao. 

29. Ship Emile, Queron, for Bourbon. 

AprU 2. Ship Mahomed Shaw, Oliver, 
for Padang. 

ARRIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

From England : Mrs. G. L. Speed ; 
Misses A. E. Watson, M. Long, and F. 
Wilkinson ; Sir. T. Forrest, Mr. R. Gra- 
hame, Mr. E. Madden, Mr, H. N, Pep- 
per, Mr. J. A. Fairhead, Mr. F. R. Moore, 
Mr. J. Gordon, Mr. J. Howeson, Mr. H. 
Harvington, Mr. G. Turnbull, Mr. T, Be- 
cher, Mr. A. Grave, Mr. W. Grince. 
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. From the Cape : Mrs. JLaurence ; ' Mr. 
Laurence, Civil Service. 

From Ferumg : Capt. George Vine ; 
Mr. Thomas More, mariner ; Messrs. C. 
A. Murphy, James Davenport, and J. 
Wigmore; Mr. C. Mackinnon, Assist. 
Surg. ; Lieut. H. D. Coxe, 20th regt. 

From Singapore : Capt. J. Seppings, 
20th regt. ; Mr. T. Pendegrast, surgeon. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan» 7. At Sultanpore, Oude, the lady 
of Lieut. Holmes, 2d bat. 4th regt. N.I., 
of a son. 

27. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. R. C. 
Walker, Supt. of Civil Buildings, of a son. 

Feb. 3. At Mhow, the lady of Capt. 
Simpson, 2d bat. 14tli regt., of a daughter. 

17. Mrs. Richard Williams, of a still- 
bom daughter. 

— At Dum-Dum, the lady of Lieut. 
Hoggan, of a still-bom daughter. 

18. At Kisnaghur, the lady of W. F. 
Clark, Esq., C. S., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Stocker, wife of Mr. William 
Stocker, Builder and Surveyor, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs. W. Barrington, of a daughter. 
— Mrs. W. Ward, of a sort. 

19. Mrs. John Aris, of a son. 

20. Mrs. J. Stuart, of a daughter, 

21. At the house of Mrs. Turner, 
Entally, the lady of the late Capt. Lewis 
Grant, 2d bat. 7th regt. N.I., of a son. 

24. At Chittagong, the lady of Lieut. 
W. Hodgson, 1 3th N.I,, of a daughter. 

— The wife of Mr, Hooper, of tlie 
Town Hall, of a son. 

25. The lady of Capt, C. H. Bean, of 
a son. 

— At Peepre, Tirhoot, the lady of E. 
Brown, Esq., of a son. 

26. At Patna, the lady of Capt. H. L. 
Playfair, of a daughter, 

— The lady of J. H. BoUeau, Esq., 
of a son. 

27. At Bhopalpore, the lady of Lieut. 
Henry Forster, of the Rohilla Cavalry, of 
a son. 

— Mrs. C. Lefever, of a daughter. 

28. The lady of G. Higgins, Esq , of 
a son, 

March 1. At Sulkea, Mrs. M. Ogg, of 
a daughter. 

2. Mrs J. F. Twisden, of a daughter. 

4. Mrs. Sevestre, of a daughter. 

5. At Cawnpore, the lady of George 
Reddie, Esq., Superintend. Surg., of a 
daughter. 

8. At Serampore, at the house of the 
Rev. Dr, Marshinan, the lady of H. A. 
Williams, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
son. 

9. At Mirzapoor, the lady of Capt. G, 
P. Baker, of the 19th N.I., of a daughter. 


12. At Juanpomv the lady of William 
TuUoh Robertson, Esq., C. S., of twins, 
a son and a daugiiter. 

— Mrs. Ingels, of a daughter. 

13. At Berliampore, the lady of lieut. 
A. W^ Gray, his Majesty’s i7th regt., of a 
son and heir. 

14. The lady of J. Dowling, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

16. Mrs, F. Boezalt, of a son. 

17. The lady of Capt. W, R. C. Cost- 
ley, Barrack-master of Fort William, of 
a son. 

— Mrs. J. Savage, of a daughter. 

— • At Dum Dum, the lady of Lieut. 
Rotton, Artillery, of a daughter. 

24. The lady of J. W. Grant, Esq., of 
a son. 

— In Fort William, the lady of Lieut. 
Wigney, of the Europ. Inv. Corps, of a 
daughter. 

25. At Bully Gunge, the lady of Capt, 
R. H, Sneyd, commanding Governor 
General’s Body Guard, of a son. 

26. At CJiowringhee, the lady of George 
Swinton, Esq., of a daughter. 

27. At the Presidency, the lady of 
Lieut. Gordcm, his Majesty’s 82d regt., of 
a son. 

29. At Chowringhee, Mrs. J. S. Nyss, 
of a daughter. 

— The wife of Mr. T. Steers, of a son 
and heir. 

M^RBIAGES. 

Feb* 6- At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. D. Corrie, Mr. John Bull, to Miss 
Elizabeth Sheppard. 

14. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. J. Parson, Sir R. D. Colquhoun, 
Bart , to Miss Anna Maria Colvin, daugh- 
ter of James Colvin, Esq. 

18. At Dacca, by his Lordship the 
Most Reverend Mr. Pogose, tlie Armenian 
Archbishop, Cachieck Sethagasee, Esq., 
to Miss Susan Arratoon Michael, Ae only 
daughter of Arratoon Michael, Esq. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
D. Corrie, Mr. John Jeremiah l^egar, to 
Miss Isabella Thomas. 

21, At St. Nazareth’s Church, by the 
Rev. Joseph Stephen, D. M. F. Baglar, 
Esq., to Mrs. N, C. I^kies. 

22. At Cawnpore, Capt. A. Banner- 
man, Assist. Com, (^neral, to Penelope, 
third daughter of the late A- A. Smith, 
Esq,, of Jeffreston, Pembrokeshire. 

27. At St. John’s Cathedral, Lieut. J. 
Augustus Schalch, Deputy Assist. Quart. 
Mast. General, to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of James Meik, Esq., Member 
of the Medical Board. 

28. Mr. Joseph Denton Ridgway, to 
Miss Mary Hutchinson, daughter of the 
late Lieut. James Hutchinson, Bengal 
Establishment. 

— Mr. R, Watkins, of Diggah Farm, 
Behar, to Mrs. Diana Birmingham. 
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March 4. At Oiwnpore, Mr. A. WiWm, 
of Diggah Faarm, to Miss Louisa Dubam. 

— At Berhampore, Mr. Thomas Forth, 
Med. Service, to Miss HaUnah ]M‘Gione. 

$» Mr. Jolm Symms, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Munnings. 

6. Mr. Thomas Vaughan, to Miss Maria 
Worsley. 

7. Mr, John Murray, to Miss Plicebe 
Thompson. 

11. At Berhampore, Mr. Homas Rose, 
of Bogwangolah, to Miss Rose Machado. 

•— The Hon. P. C. Sinclair, third son 
of the Earl of Caithness, to Miss J. D. 
McGregor, eldest daughter of the late 
Major Gen. McGregor. 

12. George King, Esq., Surgeon in the 
Hon. Company’s Service, to Sliss Mary 
Tickell. 

— At Dacca, Mr. Charles Leonard, to 
Miss Ann KadclifiTe. 

15. James Mackenzie, Esq., to Miss 
Anne Forbes Ross, second daughter of 
Capt. Daniel Ross, of Howrah. 

16. Mr. John Patrick Bellow, to Miss 
Amelu Fleming. 

18. W, P. R. Sheddon, Esq., to Miss 
Frances Browne, third daughter of Wil- 
liam Browne, Esq. 

26. At Dacca, James Fraser, Esq., of 
the Hon. Company’s Civil Service, to Miss 
Dorah McRae, of Chittagong, daughter of 
Dr. Me Rae, of that station. 


DEAtHS, 

Jan. 15. At Kidderpore, after a few 
hours illness of the Spasmodic Cholera, 
Richard Francis, Esq. 

17. At Saugor, on board the Fairlie, 
the lady of Major P, Byres, of the Bengal 
Native Infantry. 

19. At Chandemagore, Madame Ra- 
vier, the wife of the Hon. Mr. Ravier, 
aged 48 years and 1 month. 

20. Mr. Robert Storer, Assistant in the 
Commissanat Department, aged 26 years. 

22. At Nagpore, Thomas William, son 
of Lieut.-Col. Whitrfiead, commanding 
the 1st bat. 21st N.I., aged 6 months. 

— Mr. Thomas Davidson, Indigo 
planter, aged 40 years. 

— The infant daughterof Mr. J. Stuart. 

26. At Bhaugulpore, Mrs. Aurora An- 
derson. 

— After a lingering and painful illness, 
Capt. Edward Studd, commander of the 
ship Harriet, aged 27 years. 

March 1. At Delhi, Conductor James 
Masterson, Ordnance Commissariat. 

2. Mr. Alexander Gego, senior, aged 
68 years. 

— At Nishat Baugh, Mr. John Bur- 
nett, second son of fiie late Lieut.-Col. 
John Burnett. 

7. Edward, infant son of Mr, Henry 
Osborn, Surveyor. 

8. At Berhampore, Eliza, the lady of 
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Capt. A* Swldham, Acting Barrack 
Master of that station. 

9. At Serampore, Mr. George Hum- 
phreys, of No. 25, Wardour Street, Lon- 
don, and late of the Hon. Company’s ship 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, aged 27 years, 

10. The lady of Lieut, J^m Barclay, 
of the Bengal Cavalry. 

» At Barrackpore, Mrs. Dickson, 
wife of Capt. R. L. Dickson, of the 2d 
bat. 11th N.l. 

11. At Sulkea, Mrs. Collins, the wife 
of Mr. John Collins, shipwright. 

12. James Keith, tlie eldest son of the 
Rev. J. Keith, aged two years. 

— At Serampore, at her father’s house, 
Lydia, eldest daughter of the Reverend Dr. 
Marshman, and wife of H. A. Williams, 
Esq. Commercial Resident at Jungypore. 

13. At Chowringhee, John Arthur 
Gordon, the infant son of James Jameson, 
Esq., Secretary to the Medical Board. 

14. At her residence at AUipore, Mrs. 

C. R. Barwell, aged 35 years. 

— - At Mrs. Broders’ Seminary, of a 
typhus fever. Miss Sarah Eliza Radclifie, 
aged 16 years. 

25. Mr. John Ross. 

20. At Serampore, at the bouse of Dr* 
Marshman, the infant Son of H. A. WiK 
liams, E?q. aged 12 days. 

21. Monsieur Francis St. Verguet, aged 
71 years. 

22. Mr. Joseph Joakim, aged 61 years. 

— At the Genera] Hospital, Capt. Jo- 
seph Leigh, of the Country Service. 

25. At Benares, Powell Law Hamilton, 
the fifth son of Sir Fred. Hamilton, Bart. 

27. Mr, Domingo D’Rozario. 

j^prU 2, At the General Hospital, Mr. 

D. Lanhkeet. 


MADRAS. 

MILITARY REGULATIONS, 
Head- Quarter St ChoullryPUiin, Jan . 4, 1 822, 

His Excellency the Commander -in- 
Chief is pleased to establish, as a general 
regulation, that officers of caralry, artil- 
lery, and infantry, on first joining their 
re^ments, are not to be allowed to take 
charge of troops or companies, or to be 
put on any roster for duty, until dismissed 
drill, and are reported qualified in horse- 
manship, the sword and musket exercises, 
and the drill of troops and companies to 
perform tlieir duty in line, and have made 
sufficient progress in Hindostanee to re- 
ceive reports, and explain the orders of the 
day. Such officers are to attend all re- 
gimental and battalion Courts Martial and 
parades and to mount such guards, under 
senior officers, as it may be practicable to 
place them on at specified intervals, nor are 
they, except on very urgent occasions, to 
be allowed leave of absence, it being the 
first duty of every young officer to qualify 
himself to discharge the duties of his rank* 

VoL. XIV. 3 F 
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^ort St» GeorgCf Jan, 29, 1822. 

1st. The Hotv. the Governor in Council 
is pleased to establish as a general Regular 
tion, that when the allowances of officers 
are consolidated, so as to preclude their 
drawing pay or batta separately, their sa- 
laries, if not specially provided otherw ise, 
shall be considered to include tlie pay, half 
batta, and other fixed garrison allow ances 
of their regimental rank, and that, when 
ordered on duty from tlieir stations, their 
claims to marching batta, or field allow- 
ances, shall be regulated on tlie general 
principles applicable to other officers. 

2d. The consolidated allowances of su- 
perintending Surgeons are to be considered 
as inclmling the full batta of ca])tain, the 
tent allowance of major, and S5 rupees 
per month for a w'riter, and it is to be un- 
derstood that they are not entitled to any 
other allowances whatever, except the dif- 
ference between captain’s full, and major’s 
ftiJl batta, when employed on actual field 
service. 

3d \Vlien superintending Surgeons may 
be absent from their divisions, they are to 
provide for the office charges of the sur- 
geons who may be appointed to act during 
their absence, agreeal)]y to the 95th para - 
graph, page 318, of the Code of Pay 
ilcgulations. 

4th. The salaries of officers whose al- 
lowances are consolidated will continue to 
be drawn as heretofore, except when on 
leave of absence, in which case the allow- 
ances must be reduced in the proportion 
directed by G. O. 6th November la^t, and 
on the principle laid down in the first pa- 
ragraph of this order. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

March 26. Mr, Henry Vibart to be 
Register and Assistant Collector at Se- 
ringapatam. 

Mr. D. Bannennan, Register to the 
Zillah Court of Madura, 

Mr. John D. Newbolt, Register to the 
Zillah Court of Masulipatam. 

April -1. Tlie Rev. W. Roy, to be Chap- 
lain of the Black Town Chapel. 

The Rev. T. O. Parr, to officiate at St. 
George's Church as Junior Chaplain, until 
further orders. 

Mr. George Lys, to be Coroner of 
Madras. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHKa GENERAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 22. Capt. John Crisp, 24th regt. 
N.I., to conduct, under the superinten- 
dence of the Hon. Company’s Astronomer, 
the operations of the party proceeding to 
the West Coast of Sumatra, for the pur- 
pcse of taking the requisite observations 
ibr determining the length of the Pendulum 
at the Equator. 


Feb, 5. Capt. W. Hardy, 7thre^.N.I., 
to command escort of the Resident at 
Tanjore. 

8. Lieut. T.P.Lang, his Majesty’s 13th 
Light Drags., to be Aide-de camp to 
Major-General Lang, commanding the 
troops in the Ceded Districts, from the 
25th uit, 

12. The Hon, the Governor in Council 
is pleased to appoint the undermentioned 
officers to be Deputies Judge Advocate 
General. 

Capt. H. Downes, 1 Uh regt. N.L 

CajJt. J. T. Gibson, M.E. Regiment. 

Capt. H. P. Keighiy, 3d regt. Light 
Cavalry. 

Capt. R. Shoi+ 10th regt. N.I. 

Sen, Sub- Assistant Commissary General 
Lieut. James Morison, to be Deputy As- 
sistant Commissary General, vice Taylor. 

Lieut. R. Ternan, 16th regt. N.I., to 
be Sub-Assistant Commissary General, 
vice Morison. 

15. Capt. A. T. Maclean, His Majesty’s 
13th Light Dragoons, to be Aid-de-camp 
to the Hon. the Governor. « 

Major G. A. Wetherall, His Majesty’s 
Royal Scots, to he Military Secretary and 
Aid-de-camp to His Excellency the Cora- 
mander-in- Chief from the 5th inst. 

March 8. Major-General Win. Henry 
Rainsford, his Majesty’s Service (recent 
promotion) is appointed temporarily to the 
Stafl'of the -Army of this Presidency, vice 
Major-General Leng, who was appointed 
to fill a vacancy on His Majesty’s Stalf in 
General Orders of 25th Jan. last. 

Major-General Rainsford to command 
the troops in the Ceded Districts, until 
further orders. 

LIGHT CAVAtHy. 

f>th Pegt. Feb. 1. Lieut. J. Babington 
to be Adjutant to the corps, vice Penning. 

Comet appomfed to do duly* 

Jan, 3. Cornet A. Borradaile with 7th 
regt. 

NATIVE INFANTRT. 

Regt. Dec. 20. Ensign J. Power is 
removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

22. Lieut.-Col. J. McKenzie is remov- 
ed to I3th regt. and 1st bat. 

Lieut.-Col. H. H. Pepper is removed 
from 1st to 2d bat. 

5tk Regt. Dec. 23. Sen. Ensign C. 
Lane, to be Lieut., vice Adams, deceased ; 
date of com., llth Dec. 1821. 

6th Regt. Jan. 29. Sen. Ensign Lach- 
lan M*Lean to be Lieut, in succession to 
Pasmore invalided, date of commission 
5th Jan. 1822. 

9tk Regt. Dec. 24. Ensign H. Roberts 
is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

13M Regt. Dec. 22, Lieut.-Col. C, 
Deacon is removed to 3d reg^ and 1st bat. 

IMh Re<>t. Jan. 29. Sen. Ensign T. 
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M. Mills to be lieut., vice Fox, deceased, 
date of commission 2Sd Jan. 1822. 

Feb., 8. Lieut. J. Williams to be Adjt. 
to 2d bat. of the corps, vice Fox, deceased. 

15M Regt, Dec. 24. Lieut. W. E. A. 
Elliott is removed from 2d to 1st bat., and 
Lieut. Servante from 1st to 2d bat. 

17 th Regt. Dec. 20. Ensign R. S. El- 
phin stone is removed from l&t to 2d bat. 

20^A Regt. Jan. 11. Lieut. lirev. Capt- 
T. Crichton, to be Quart. Mast, and In- 
terpret. to Istbat-, vice Bowness. 

21 sf Regt. Jan. 18. Sen. Ensign W. P. 
ISPDonald to be Lieut., vice A. 3I‘Don- 
altl, deceased, date of commission 10th 
Jan. 1822. 

Cadets admitted 

Jan. 25. Mr. Patrick Alex. Reynolds is 
admitted on the Establishment, and pro- 
moted to the rank of Ensign. 

29. Mr. James Stein ilacvitio is admit- 
ted on the Establishment, ditto. 

Ensigns recently admittedf appointed to 
do duly. 

Jan. 8. Ensign F. A. Clarke with Jst 
bat. 12th regt. 

Ensign R. A. Joy with 1st bat. 5d 
regt. 

Ensign J. Wallace with 2d bat. 23d 
regt 

ARTILLFRY. 

Dec. 29. Capt. F. Best of Artillery is 
removed from 1st to 2d bat.; and Capt. 
W. Lindsay ironi 2d to 1st bat. of same 
regt. 

Jan. 25. ]\Ir. Berdoe Coker Wilkinson 
is admitted on the Establisliment as a Ca- 
det of Artillery, and promoted to be 2d 
Lieut. 

ENGINEERS. 

Jan. 18. Capt. A. Anderson, of En- 
gineers, to be Superintending Engineer 
in the Nortliern Division, vice Coventry, 
deceased. 

MEDICAL E.STABLfSHMENT. 

Dec. 23. Mr. Wm. Mortimer is admit- 
ted on the Establishment as an Assist. 
Surgeon, from the 18th instant. 

Mr. Assist. Surg. Mortimer is appointed 
to do duty under the Garr. Surg. of Fort 
St. George. 

24. Assist. Surg. Geo Glcgg is appoint- 
ed to do duty with 1st bat. 7th Regt., at 
Mangalore. 

Assist. Surg.T. Keys is posted to 4th or 
Dindigul Veteran bat. 

Jan. S. Surg. D. Provan, (late prom.) 
is posted to 9th regt. and 2d bat. 

Surg. H. Atkinson, (late prom.) is post- 
ed to 11 th regt. and 1st bat. 

AssLst. Surg. G. Hyne is removed from 
Artillery to 9th regt., and posted to Istbat. 

Assist. Surg. G. A. Herklots, M. D., is 


removed 1 Itb to 19& regt., and post- 
ed to 1st bat. 

Assist. Surg. S. Stokes is removed &om 
9th regt. to 23d regt., and 2d bat. 

18. Mr. James Daly is admitted on the 
Establishment as an Assist. Surgeon. 

Mr. Assist. Surg. Daly is appointed to 
do duty under the Garr. Surg. of Fort St. 
George. 

22. The Hon. the Gov. in Council has 
been pleased to permit Mr. Assist. Surg. 
D. Boyd to place bis services at the dis- 
posal of the Resident at Nagpoor 

Feb. 5. Mr. Assist. Surg. Geo. Knox, to 
succeed Mr. Assist. Surg. Boyd in the 
Zillah of N^llore. 

INVALID ESTABLISHMENT, 

Jan. 4. Lieut. John Passmore, 6th r^t. 
is transferred to the Invalid Esta- 
blislimcnt, in compliance with his request. 

Feb. 15. Lieut. Thos. Roberts, of the 
Pensioned List, being fit for Garrison duty, 
is transferred with his rank to the Invabd 
Establishment. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Jan. 25. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Sandys, 
14th regt. Bengal N.I., to proceed to the 
Cape of Good Hope, for the recovery of 
his health, for ten months. 

-*Feb. 1. Lieut. Chas Boldero, 12th regt. 
N.I., to proceed to sea, on sick certificatei 
for eight months. 

12. Sub -Assist. Commis. Gen. Bums, 
to visit Surat, with leave of absence for 
four monilis, from 10th March. 

Lieut. T. P. Ball, 19th regt. N.I., to 
proceed to sea on sick certificate, rin Bom- 
bay, for six months. 

15. Mr. Superin. Surg. Thomas Owen, 
to return to Europe on sick certificate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TUSTURBANCK IN KIMMEDT. 

Tlic Zemindarry of Kimmccly, about 80 
miles S.W- of Ganjain, has been in a dis- 
turbed state for some months past. It 
would appear to have arisen from the Ra- 
jah (who Is a minor) having retained in 
his service as a minister, a man of the 
name of Poty, contrary to the desires of 
his dependent Chieftains ; the consequence 
was, that they burnt all the villages in the 
Kimmedy country. A letter from Kim- 
inedy a few dajs ago announced that a 
Chieftain of the Rajah had defeated a 
party of the rebels, and had sent in some 
heads, which the Rajah had stuck up in the 
town in ftTroH /7i ; but by accounts received 
this day, it would apjiear that the Sub- 
collector had arrived there, and had re- 
njored the Rajah’s favourite, Poty, and 
that the country was again in a peaceable 
state ; the rebels gained their pmnt, and, 
what is rather extraordinary, only vented 
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\ their nrga ob difr^«£s^ded i;^Mer, by 
I^Ai^qg him and ^^im. — 

Ctl^jJaur. - - ' 7 / 

OP THK TAUG^r^. 

Tie otgecf far Whicb the^Belgaum force 
was ordered lir'’ prepare for the field has 
been accompli^ed, it appears, by the sur- 
render of Babeja Punt Gocbla, the barba- 
rian murderer rf our unfortunate country- 
men the Vaughans. — Mad. Gob. Gaz. 
ud/nUt. 

SEIZURE or THE SHIP SCOTIA. 

Letters have reached us from Madras, 
relative to a vessel named the Scotia, vtliich 
arrived there some time ago from the Cape 
of Good Hope and Mauritius, and which 
the Madras Government has given orders 
to seize and condemn, under the presump- 
tion, it appears, that she had not been na- 
vigated according to law. The case, it 
is said, has excited a great deal of curiosity 
at Madras, and we are requested to lay a 
brief statement of it before the public, 
which, from the information afibrded us, 
we are now enabled to do. 

The ship Scotia, commanded by Capt. 
Agnew, left the Downs on tlie 1st July, 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope the 
26th of October 1820, and delivered the 
whole of her English cargo. She cleaied 
from the Cape to Calcutta, where she ar- 
rived the 22d of February last, left Cal- 
cutta the 6th of April 1821, and arrived 
at the Cape again on the ISth of July, 
without having met any interruption, or 
without being questioned at Calcutta re- 
specting the lenity of her having made 
luch a voyage. It appears further that 
Capt. Agnew, the commander of the Sco- 
tia, had, previously to his proceeding on 
the voyage, requested the collector of the 
customs at the Cape to give him his opi- 
nion respecting the propriety of such a 
voyace, and that the collector assured him 
that he might with propriety undertake it. 
Upon this assurance, Capt. Agnew, hav- 
ing on board cargo for the Bengal Go- 
vernment, shipped by the Hon. Company’s 
Agent at the Cape, who was perfectly 
aware of the situation of the ship, and 
nature of tlie voyage, did not hesitate to 
undertake a second voyage to the Isle of 
France, Madras, and Calcutta. At the 
Isle of France he suffered no detention or 
interruption, and he was led, of course, to 
believe, from the whole of these circum- 
stances, that he was doing nothing unjust, 
or illegal. The acting collector of Sea 
Customs however, at Madras, finding that 
the Scotia bad neither a licence from the 
Board of Control, nor the Court of Direc- 
tors, nor any other documents to shew by 
what authority she had proceeded within 
riie Company’s limits, and the vessel beino- 
under the registert .1 measurement of 850 
Ions; felt it to be his duty to refuse her 


permisrion to entry, ubBI b* could recefre 
the orders of the Board of Bevmue. The 
Collector acted, it appears, upon the inter- 
pretation given to the SSd Geo. HI. cap. 
155, sec. 11, 13, 32, and 40, and 54 Geo. 
III. cap. 34, sec. 2, and the Company’s 
solicitor at Madras, to whom the case was 
referred, confirmed the construction put 
upon these acts by the collector, and gave 
it as his opinion that it was competent to 
the Government to direct an immediate 
seizure of the Scotia. Die Madras Go- 
vernment has accordingly judged it proper 
to grant authority for seizing the vessel, 
and has given instructions for taking the 
proper steps to procure her condemnation 
by the Court of Admiralty. This is a 
brief, and we believe a correct statement 
of the case, which is certainly novel, and 
will probably be deemed interesting, not 
only to our mercantile readers, but to 
the public at large. It gives rise to this 
important question : Has, or has not, the 
Madras Government acted legally in con- 
demning the vessel called the Scotia, under 
the circumstances already detailed? We 
understand there is great diversity of 
opinion upon this question at Madras ; 
but that those best qualified to speak deci- 
sively on its merits, declare, that the vessel 
was not liable to seizure under the circum- 
stances of the case . — Calcutta John Bull. 

CURRENTS or THE OCEAN. 

Fort St. George, Jan. U, 1822.— The 
Honorable the Governor in Council hav- 
ing received from the Honorable the Chief 
of the Netherlands’ possessions on the coast 
of Coromandel, the following copy of “ a 
printed card,” which Mr. Regel describes 
to have been found, on the SOtli ultimo, on 

the beach between Sadras and its rivulet 
on the south, sealed up in a common empty 
wine bottle, lying half buried in the sand, 
so tliat at what time the bottle was thrown 
on the beach by the surf is unknown.” — 
Ihe same is published for general infor- 
mation. 

“ No. 1 90. Die bottle which contains 
tliis card was thrown into the sea in lati- 
tude 13® 1' N. longitude 84° dCf E. at 
noon, on the 29th day of July, 1821, from 
the ship Ospray, of Glasgow, which sailed 
from Greenock on the 20th day of Febru- 
ary 1820, on a trading voyage round the 
World. WTioever finds this is requested 
to insert a notice of the time and place in 
some literary or political publication, with 
the view of establishing facts relative to the 
currents of the ocean ; 100 days from the 
coast of Chili, towards Calcutta — all well.” 

By order of the Honorable the Governor 
in Council. E. Woon, Chief Secretary. 

NEW PHOMEKADE. 

A beautiful promenade has been made 
on the beach, extending from the nortli- 




east angle the fort to Beadi-fauUdings, 
which we hope to see well attended by 
our fashionable belles and beaux, as a re- 
ward for the taste and public spirit which 
haTe occasioned its formation. The walk 
has been neatly planted and gravelled, and 
affords a delightful view of the shipping, 
and the opportunity of enjoying our res- 
toring sea-breezes fresh from the bosom of 
tlie ocean. The garrison band, we believe, 
is to attend three times a week, which will 
afford additional inducement to the fre- 
quenter of the sea- beach.— Cour, 
Feb. 19. 

RATES OF EXCHANGE AND PRICE OF COM- 
PANY’S PAPER. 

Wetlnesday, 13, 1822. 

On England— at SO days* sight It. dd. per Madras 
Rupee. 

At 90 days* sight, per do. 

At 6 months* sight Is. lOd. per do. 

On Bengal— At 30 days sight 9-2 to 93 sicca rupees 
per 100 Madras rupees. 

Company’s Paper— Remittablc 5 per cent. prem. 
Loan 18^1, 10 ditto. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 


April 1. Ship Eliza, GQt>son, fir(»n 
ritius 8th Feb. and Cwelong 1st April. 

2. Schooner Comment, S, Cole, jfrom 
Quilon 5th, Tranquebar 29th, Cuddalore 
SOth, and Pondicherry 31st March. 

3. Ship Mercure,Chereseum, from Bour- 
deaux 6th ‘iNTov. and Pondicherry. 

De^xirtui^s. 

March 8. Ship David Clarke of Cal- 
cutta, C. Miller, for Penang and l^nca-? 
pore. 

14. Ship Morning Star, Mount, for 
Bencoolen and Batavia. 

— Ship Henry Porcher, Conyngham, 
for Calcutta. 

18. H. M.diip Topaze, Capt. C. Rich- 
ardson, C. B. on a cruize. 

1 9. Cutter Empress, Dumestee, for Pon- 
dicherry and Mauritius. 

20. Ship Duke of Bedford, Oakes, for 
Baltimore. 

— American brig Virginia, Davis, fat 
Calcutta. 

21. Ship Pallas, Cock, for Covelong. 

— H. M. schooner tender Cochin, 

T. H. Twynan, on a cruize. 

23. Brig Catherine, Benoist, for Cal- 
cutta, 


March 9. Ship Hindustan, 'Williamson, 
from Port Jackson Sd Jan. 

16. H.M, ship Topaze, Richardson, from 
China and Penang. 

— H. C. C. ship Barrosa, Hutchinson, 
from Calcutta. 

17. H. C. C. ship Florentia, Remming- 
ton, from Calcutta 5tb, and Vizagapatam 
24th Feb. 

— Schooner Highland La», Eaton, 
from Coringa 9th March, 

— Ship Kent, Kemp, from Batavia, 
Tranquebar, and Pondicherry. 

19. Ship Britannia, Luke, from Penang 
5th March. 

— ^lip N^budda, Patrick, from Bom- 
bay 14th Feb. 

20. Ship Pallas, Cock, from Mauritius 
9th Feb. 

23. Cutter Gertruyda, Lessa, from Ca- 
lingapatam 11th March. 

24. ^ip Lady Flora, Arnes, from Isle 
of France 6th Feb. 

26. Brig Lady Farquhar, Ambros, from 
Mauritius 31st Jan. and Point de Gaile 
91st Mardu 

— Ship Ceres, Pridliam, from Calcutta 
13th March. 

27. H. C, Ship Windsor Castle, Lee, 
from PtM-tsmoiUh 9th Nov. 

28. Ship Dunigan Castle, Cunpbeil, 
from Calicut 27th Feb. 

29. Brig Stonham, Grifiitbs, from Cal- 
cutta 10th March. 

30. Ship Edward Strettel, Balston, from 
Bombay 21st Jan. 

— Ship Lord Hungerford, O’Brien, 
from Port Jacksem 1st February, 

— American Brig Hope,* Mann, from 
Boston 29th Nov. 


— Ship Catherine, Knox, for Calcutta. 

24. Ship Nurbudda, Patrick, for Cove- 
long. 

26. Schooner Highland Lass, Eaton, 
for the Northern Ports. 

29. H. C. C. ship Barossa, Hutchinson, 
for London. 

— H. C. C. ship Florentia, Hemming* 
ton, for England. 

— Ship Britannia, Luke, for London. 

— Ship Lady Flora, Ames, for sea. 

— Brig Victoria, Gonsalves, for Cud- 
dalore and Padang. 

30. Ship Pallas, Cock, for Calcutta. 

— Brig Lady Farquhar, Ambrose, for 

Bengal. 

April 1 . Sliip Kent, Kemp, for Calcutta. 

— Ship Lady Flora, Arnes, for Eska- 
pilly and Calcutta. 

2. Ship Eliza, Gibson, for Calcutta, 

3. Ketch Hope, Westmouth, for Cal- 
cutta. 

— Ship Ceres, Pridliam, for Calcutta. 

4. Ship Windsor Castle, Lee, for Cal- 
cutta. 

— Ship Dunvegan Castle, Campbell, 
for Calcutta. 

5. Ship Aram, Daniels, for Rangoon. 


ARRIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCY, 

From Englan'l : Mrs. Newbolt, Mn. 
Ormby, Miss Elizabeth Chinnery, MissL. 
Maidman ; John Digby Newbolt, Esq., 
H. C. C. Senice; Mr. Babirigton, writo- ; 
Mr. Wm. Lewis, writer; Mr. Assistant- 
surgeon Wm. Pavin : Messrs. James Blair 
Preston, A. E. Byam, Richard Lambert,. 
John Mann, and Roliert Grant Carmiefaael, 
cadets ; Jqhu Elmore, Esq. returning to 
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India ; Mrs. Osborn, Mrs. James, Mrs. 
Robson, Mrs. Crisp, Mrs. Collie, and Miss 
Wallace; Captains Osborn, James, Rob- 
son, B. Coombs, and Hodgson : Messrs. 
Crisp, Collie, Grant, Walker, Hill, Ara- 
bin, Brown, and Harper, cadets. 

From the Cape : Hen. Colebrookc, £sq., 
Capt. J. Fairfax, and Mr. Alex. Elmore. 

Fr9m the Mauritius : Mr. Carling, Ma- 
jor Moore, H. M. 65th regt., and Mr. 
X). Gifl'ray, 

From Bombay : Mrs. Balston and fa- 
mily, Miss Vaughan, Mr. Gonsalves, and 
Mr. Conductor Talbot. 

From Calcutta : Mrs. Caspar, Sir John 
Stonehouse, Lieut. Gardiner, and Mr. D. 
Vitre. 

From Port^Jackson : Mrs. O’Brien, 
Mrs. Dixon, Mrs. Dillon, Mrs. Warring- 
ton, Mrs. Sutherland, Mrs. Kingston ; 
Misses 0‘Crien, Dillon, Sutherland; 
Masters Napoleon Dillon, and Kingston ; 
Capt Kingston, 83d regt., Lieut. Suther- 
land, 46th regt., Capt. Dillon, late Com- 
mander of the ship Phatisalam, IJeut. 
Dixon, 67th regt., Ensign Sutherland, 
46th regt, Ensign Warrington, 67tli regt. 
John Radmal, Esq. Naval Surgeon. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 17. At Coimbatoor, the lady of 
John Sullivan, Esq., of a daughter. 

26. At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. 
Calder, Fort Adjutant, of a son. 

March 3. At Quilon, the lady of Capt. 
Benjamin Blake, 23d regt,, of a son. 

5. At Salem, the lady of John Bird, 
Esq., of a. son. 

9. The lady of John Dighy New bolt. 
Esq., C. S., of a son. 

11. At Mangalore, the lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Robert M‘Dowall, of a son. 

14. Mrs, William Dudley Highland, 
of a son. 

15. The lady of Ensign Stoddart, of 
H.M. 34th regt., of a son. 

— The lady of G, J, Hadow, Esq., 
Collector of Sea Customs, of a son, 

23. At Bolaruin near Hyderabad, the 
lady of Dr, Greig, of a daughter. 

25. Mrs. Caroline Seymour, wife of 
Mr. Conductor Seymour, Quarter 31aster 
General’s Department, of a son, 

29. At Cannanore, the Lady of A. 
M*Kennie, Esq., Surgeon of H.M.’s 69tli 
regt., of (still-born) twin daughters. 

— At the Presidency, the lady of Co- 
lonel iVlolesworth, of a daugiiter. 

April 8, At Chittoor, the lady of Wil- 
liam Cooke, Esq., of a daughter. 

— The lady of Lieut, and Quarter 
Master F, Blundell, of a daughter. 

Lately* On board the H. C. C- ship 


Florenda, at sea, tiie lady eS M^or Gran- 
ham, 2d bat. 29th regt., B. N. I., of a 
daughter. 

Lately. At Vepery, the wife of Mr. Ro- 
bert Harvey, private tutor, of a son 
(still-born). 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb, At Bellary, Lieut. Alex. Rosa, 
of the Engineer Corps, to Bliss Harriet F. 
H. Goodrich, 

13, Blr, Andrew D’ Souza, to Bliss 
Anne Wymss. 

18. Blr. John Williams Wymss, to 
Louisa, eldest daughter of Blr. Felix 
D'BIonte, of Royapettah. 

— Blr. Francis Da Cruz, to Bliss Isa- 
bella Blarilda Slemmerraan. 

— At Chicacole, Blr. John de Cruz, to 
Bliss Bcrnardina de Hozario. 

23. At Blasuiipatam, Blajor William 
Hankins, of the 22d N. I., to Bliss S. BI, 
Chaiives. 

March 1 9. At Pondicherry, G. D. 
Drury, Esq., to Bliuianne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Major Gen. Graham. 

21. Blajor Henry Bowdlcr, command- 
ing 2d bat. 2Ut regt. N. L, to Blaria 
Jane, sixth daughter of the late John 
Abraham, Esq., of Tottenham, Middlesex, 

28, At Quilon, in the liouse of Blajor 
Basdei), Lieut, Charles Scarlin Naylor, 
Adjutant H. BI. 89tii regt., to Miss Ca- 
therine Blary Gosden. 

DEATHS. 

Dec, 30, At Pondicherry, Sophia Emily, 
the lady of Capt. C. S. Lynn. 

Jan, 26. Blr. Jose Antonie Pereira. 

31. At Nagpore, Capt. B. Blackintosh, 
of the Madras Artillery, and ConunisEary 
of Ordnance. 

J’. b. 17. After a lingering illness of 
seven montiis, Mr. Charles Bethkerr, aged 
32 years and nine months; leaving a wi- 
dow ami two infant children to lament his 
irreparable loss. 

— At Bangalore, Blonsieur De La 
Fosse, BI. D., aged 33 years. The de- 
ceased formerly held a commission in the 
Hanoverian service, and was present at 
the battle of Waterloo, under Prince 
Blucher. For the last five years he had 
resided with a native Prince in Persia as 
physician, was on a tour over India, w'hen 
hecaught a fever, to which he fell a sacrifice. 

20. At Quilon, in her 41 st year, Mrs. 
Norton, wife of the Rev. T. Norton, of 
the Church Missionary Society, residing at 
Aleppie in Travancore. 

23, Blr. Richard Powiiey, aged 28. 

March 1 . At Fort St. George, the infant 
daughter of Lieut. Simians, H.M.’s 34th. 

6. At Btllary, Lieut. Luke Robert 
Prior, H.M.’s 46th. 

1 1 . At Arcot, of the spasmodic cholera, 
after an illness of twenty-nine hours, Eliza, 
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the wife ©f Capt. Henry White, Qr. Master 
of Brigade of the Centre Division of the 
Army. 

20. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Ensign 
Alexander Campbell, of the 3d Light In- 
fantry, aged 17 years. 

21. On board the H. C. C. Barrosa, in 
Madras Roads, on his passage to England, 
after a long illness, Lieut. W. Mellis, of 
His Majesty’s 24th regt. 

22. At Dindigul, at the house of Adj. 
Payne, 4thNative Veteran Bat., Wm. Alex. 
Fowler, an interesting youth eight years 
and a half old, son of Mr. Conductor G. 
Fowler, of the Invalid Establishment. 

SO. After an illness of five days with 
the gravel, at St. Thome, Lieut. Col. G.A. 
Muat, of the 2d bat. 5th regt. N.I., aged 
41 years. 

Aprils. Mr. John Lewis, sincerely and 
deservedly regretted by a numerous circle 
of friends and acquaintance. 

Latelj/i Her Highness Sultan ul Nissa 
Begum (commonly styled the ‘ Boodee 
Begum ’), eldest legitimate daughter of 
His Highness the Nuwab Walajali. 


BOMBAY. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

Bombay Castle^ Jan. 22, 1822. — As 
considerable inconvenience has heonexpe-* 
rienced by the Government and by in- 
dividuals from a protracted delay in bring- 
ing forward complaints of alleged super- 
cession or loss of rank, and as ever)' ofticer 
must be supposed, in the course of one 
year, to have attained a thorough know- 
ledge of his proper situation in tlie Com- 
pany’s Service, and been able both to 
make known liis claims and to procure 
every testimony necessary in support of 
them ; the Hon. the Governor in Council 
has resolved, that applications for redress 
of any supposed grievance be preferred 
williin that period, in failure of which no 
retrospect on the subject of rank w’ill be 
allowed. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 27, 1S22. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council directs the 
Portuguese Militia to be disembodied from 
the 1st of April next, with the exception 
of two hundred men. 

Bombay Castle, March 8, 1822. — As- 
sistant Surgeon Powell having commenced 
his duties as Vaccinator in the Guzerat, or 
Nortli Eastern Division, all the existing 
appointments for vaccination within the 
limits of that division, which are not 
otherwise excepted, will cease on and from 
the last day of this month, agreeably to 
the 34th clause of the Regulation of 20th 
October last. 

Bombay Castk, March 14, 1822.— The 

Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to announce, that the troops and depart- 


ments at the fiev«al stations throughout 
the Deckan and Candeisb, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions, will be placed on gar- 
rison allowances from the first of the en- 
suing month of April. 

The Troops and Departments at Sho- 
lapore. 

The Horse Artillery; at present sta- 
tioned at Seroor, but properly belonging 
to the force at Sholapore. 

The General Officer commanding the 
DiviMon and his personal SufF. 

The General Staff, considered as per- 
manently attached to the Head -quarters of 
the division, viz. the Assistant Adjutant 
General and Assistant Quarter-master Ge- 
neral, inclusive of the Deputy Medical 
Storekeeper. 

The Superintendent of B^ars. 

The Sur%ey Department. 

The Commandant and Staff of the Ar- 
tillery are placed on the same footing in 
respect to allowances with those in the 
Surat Division of the Army, the appoint- 
ment of Adjutant and Quarter- Master 
being substituted for the field appointment 
of Brigade Major. 

Bombay Castle, March 14, 1822.— The 
Honourable the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to establish, from the first of 
next month, until further orders, the fol- 
lowing regulations authorizing compensa- 
tion in money to be paid to the native 
troops and regimental followers under this 
Presidency, in field and garrison, W’hen- 
cver the undermetJtioned grains shall ex- 
ceed (heir respective regulated prices as 
follow, viz. 

Garrison Rate. 

Wheat flour, coarse, 1 5 Seers or SOlbs. 
per Rupee. 

Rice third, sort, 18§ Seers or 37 lbs. per 
Rupee. 

Badjaree, 23§ Seers or 47 lbs. per Rupee. 

Field Rate. 

Wheat flour, coarse, 1 2 Seers or 24 lbs. 
per Rupee. 

Rice, third sort, 11 J Seers or 25 lbs. per 
Rupee. 

Badjaree, 1 6^ Seers or 23 lbs. per Rupee, 

Tile troops to be allowed one Pucka 
Seer or two pounds each man per day, 
Seapoy boys and regimental followers, 
half that quantity. 

Compensation to be determined monthly 
bv a Committee of the most experienced 
officers, to be assembled by officers 
commanding divisions, stations, or bat- 
talions, as the case may be; and with 
respect to small detachments that will not 
admit of a Committee being formed, a 
certificate from the Collector or Magis- 
trate of the district must be attached to the 
monthly bills for compensation, which in 
all cases must be framed upon a compari- 
son of the daily average prices of grain in 
the Bazar throughout the month. Official 
returns of such daily prices being called 
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iotp and to be furmshed bj die M^is- 
trates ot Bazar lU^ster. 

In awtfding compensatioa, the least ex> 
of the dim grains above named to 
be taken ; the average price of which grain, 
together with the rate of compensation to 
be paid, being published in Orders, at> 
test^ copies of which Orders, are to be an- 
nexed to bills for this allowance. These 
bills to be preferred by Quarter- Masters of 
corp^ and Pay- Masters are to discharge 
diem upon being vouched by a return 
signed by Adjutants, and countersigned 
by Commanding Officers. 

Bombay Castle, March 27, 1822.— By 
the General Order of the ISth of February 
last, it is required on staffi officers who may 
have entered into security Bonds obtain- 
ing leave of absence, that their original 
sureties should become guarantees for the 
officers autborired to officiate for them. 

With the view of obviating any doubt 
which may arise as to the responsibility of 
the several parties on such occasions, the 
Governor in Council is pleased further to 
direct, that the staff officer obtaining leave, 
as well as the sureties, shall enter into an 
express engagement to be responsible for 
the officiating officer, who is also consider- 
ed answerable to Government, as well as to 
the principal officer, for his own negligence 
and misfeazance. 

Head QMarters, Bombay, A}yrU 5, 1822.— 
General Orders by the Commander-in* 
Chief. 

1st. Instead of the round hat hitherto 
worn with the undress of officers, the Cora- 
mander-in- Chief allows of the use of 
foraging caps of blue cloth, and with lea- 
ther shades, provided they are generally 
adopted in corps, and of auniform pattern. 
These may be worn at drills and other un- 
dress parses, to save the regulation caps. 

2d, For the riding undress, white wash- 
ing jackets, if made up of a military and 
u^orm pattern having standing capes, 
and small regimental or plain sugar-l<xff 
metal buttons, will be allowed from the 
1st March to the setting in of the Rains, 
and from the i5th September to the 30th 
November, during which period they will 
also be consider^ sufficient dress at the 
Mess Table, 

Sd, Among other deviations from mili- 
tary appearance in dress, which are too 
fiequenUy observable, is the unbecoming 
one of turning down the cape of the coat, 
and which it is desired may be discon- 
tinued. Other practices, such as wearing 
an embroidered cavalry girdle, or sash 
and sword-belt, over white jackets^ (which 
are permitted only in public on account of 
their coolness) are too absurd as well as 
unbecoming, to make it likely they will be 
much followed, but are still too much op- 
posed to Regulation to be permitted to 
pass unnoticed. 

4th. BaUal|on Commanding Officers 


when they give leave of absmice to the 
Presidency, sffiould inculcate how much the 
character of their corps is involved in the 
appearance of its officers ^en absent from 
it, and the Adjutant and Deputy Adju- 
tant-General are requested to stop applica- 
tions to the Commander-in- Chief for re- 
newal of leave for officers in whom they 
have observed irregularities in dress or ap- 
pearance, 

5th. The change in undress of regi- 
mental officers permitted in No. 1 and 2 is 
extended to the General Staff, at tb^ op- 
tion; and it is requested that Hdids of 
Departments will arrange the minutiae 
with officers under them. 

Btmhay Castle, April 19, 1822. — Die 
Honourable the Governor in Council 
directs that Apothecaries and Stewards, 
Assistant Apothecaries and Stewards, and 
apprentices of European hospitals, as well 
as the first and second Hospital Assistants 
attached to the Native troops, shall, in 
future, be mustered and paid exclusively 
with the corps and hopitals to which they 
belong, instead of wiffi the Commissariat 
Department, as at present ; and they are 
allowed the difference of exchange between 
the standard and current Rupee in com* 
mon with the troops generally, those who 
may be occasionally unattached being 
drawn for by a medical or other officer, in 
the same manner as obtains with other in- 
dividuals of the army under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

This arrangement to have effect from 
the first of next month. 

Bombay Castle, April 19, 1892. — Die 
situation of Commandant of the Poona 
Auxiliary Horse is abolished. 

Bombay Castle, A]rnl 20, 1822. — The 
Honourable the Governor in Council is 
pleased to order the abolition of the de- 
signation of Subedars of Horse Keepers 
and Grass Cutters in the cavalry under 
this Presidency, and the number of over- 
seers to be allotted to each corps of this 
Army to correspond with that established at 
Madras, under the term of Muccadum,** 
on one rate of Pay ; the alterations to have 
effect from the 1st May next as follows, vi%. 

Muccadums. 

For each troop of Horse Artillery, four 
horse-keepers and two grass-cutters. 

Do. do. His Majesty’s Dragoons, and 
Native Cavalry, one horse-keeper and one 
grass-cutter. 

Pay per month, 10 Rupees. 

Batta when marching, and in the field, 
2. 2. Rupees. 

Adverting to the Gener^ Order of the 
1st January 1820, the Honourable the 
Governor in Council is pleased to fix the 
establishment of horses for each troop of 
Horse Artillery at (250) twq hundred and 
fifty. 

Bombay Castle, April 20," 1822.— The 
field detachment under the command of 
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Lieutenant Colonel Gilbert, in Kattywar, 
to be broken up from the first of the en- 
suing month, and the troops of which it 
is composed to proceed to their proper 
stations. 

The appointment of Colonel Gilbert as 
Brigadier, and all appointments conse- 
quent to the formation of the detachment, 
to cease iinm the 1st of May, a Line Ad- 
jutant being allowed from that date. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENXa 
April 10. Mr. J. J. Sparrow to be Col- 
lector of Bombay. 

Mr. C. J. Wheder to be Second Assistant 
to the collector in the Northern Concan. 

MILITAKY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONa &c. 

STAFF AMD OTHKa GSNEaAL APrOINTMENXS. 

March 7. Lieut. Rankin, Fort Adjutant 
at Surat, to act as Barrack-master at that 
station, from the departure of Captain 
Brown until the arrival of Lieutenant 
Thomas, who has been recently appointed 
to succeed to that situation. 

13. Captain Snodgrass, Assistant- Com- 
missary, is directed to assume charge, tem- 
porarily, of the Commissariat duties in 
die Southern Concan ; and Captain Gib- 
bon, Sub-Assistant Commissary, is directed 
to return to ins station at the Residency. 

14. The Hon. the Governor in Council 
is pleased to appoint Captain W. K. Lester, 
of the Horse Artillery, to the situation of 
Commissary of Stores at Baroda. 

Lieut. R. M. Cooke, 10th regiment 
Native Infantry, is appointed to act as 
Aid-de-Camp to Major General Cooke, 
during the time that Capt. Ogilvie may 
officiate as Provincial Major of Brigade to 
the Surat Division of the Army. 

23. The Hon. the Governor in Council 
is pleased to appoint Capt. Frederick 
Roome, of the 10th regt. Native Infantry, 
to the situation of Superintending Officer 
of Cadets, in succession to Campbell, 
deceased. Date of ai^ointment 1st March 
1822. 

April 6. Capt. and Brev. Major Samuel 
Goodfellow, of the Engineers, is appoint- 
ed Superintending Engineer at the Presi- 
dency, Capt. Dickinson resuming his situa- 
tion of Revenue Surveyor at Salsette. 

10. Tfie appointment made by Lieut. 
Col. Stanhope, on the 15th Feb. last, of 
Brevet Captain Sale, His Majesty’s 17th 
Dragoons^ to act as Major of Brigade dur- 
ing the absence of Lieut. Holland, upon 
Sick Certificate, is confirmed. 

1 9. Lieut. Col. John Cunningham, 1 Itli 
regt. N. I., is appointed to command the 
district of Candeish. 

Lieut. T.' C. Rybott, 2d regt. Light 
Cavalry, is appointed Line Adjutant at 
Dacca, from ^e 1st inst. 
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April 19. Senior Major Kingston Egaa 
to be Lieut. Col., vice Imlacb, deceased. 

Date of rank 9th April 1822. 

2d Regt. April 1 9. Lieut. G. J. Jame- 
son to be Adjutant to 2d bat. from the 1st 
instant, in the room of Lieut, and Adju- 
tant Spratt, to Europe on sick certificate. 

3d Regt. April 10. Ensign David Cars- 
tairs to be Lieut., vice Matheson, deceased. 

Date of rank 23d March 1822. 

6tk Regt. April 12. Lieut. Fortune to 
be Interpreter to 1st bat. until further or- 
ders, on the monthly allowance of (62) 
sixty-two rupees. 

^th Regt. March 14. Capt. E. M. Wood 
to take rank, vice Grindlay, retired. Date 
of rank 21st Dec. 1820. 

Lieut. S. C. Spence to take rank, ditto- 
Date of rank 3d Jan. 1821. 

Lieut. Richard Hutt to take rank, vice" 
Durie, deceased. Date of rank 10th June 
1821. 

Brtv. Capt. and Lieut. Henry Pottingcr - 
to be Captain of a company, vice Stewart, 
deceased. Date of rank 15tb Oct. 1821. 

Lieut. M. 'niackthwaite to take rank, ' 
vice Pottinger, promoted. Date of rank 
15th Oct. 1821. 

Ensign George W. Oakes to be Lieut, 
vice C. B. Parker, deceased. Date of rank 
4tb Dec. 1821. 

Sth Regt. March 28. Lieut. C. R. U. , , 
Jones, of the 1st bat, is appointed Inter- 
preter and Quarter Master to that battalion. 
Date of appointment 15th March 1822. 

I lift Regt. March 6. The following pro- 
motion to take place, vice Lieut Wiliam 
Campbell, deceased ; viz. Ensign Jose^ 
Hale to be Lieut, vice Campbell, fow 
the 1st of March 1 822. 

14. Capt. Robert Wilfiam Gillum, and 
Lieut. Carlyle Clarke, who were pronaoted 
in the General Order 19th Jan. 1822, to 
take rank, vice Smith, deceased ; date of 
rank 23d June 1821. 

April 19. Sen. Capt. G. B. Brooks to 
be Major ; Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) William 
Black to be Capt. of a Company; and 
Ensign John B^k to be Lieut, in suc- 
cession to Egan, promoted. Date of rank 
Sth April. 

12t/i Regt. March 27. Lieut. W. T. Al» 
len, to be Adjutant to 2d bat. ; date of 
appointment 1st April 1832^ 

2d Extra Bat. March 19, Lieut. G. 
Mackintosh, 11th regt. N. I., to be Interp. 
until further orders. 

AKTUMraV. 

March 14. Captain A. A. Auldjo to 
take rank, vice Breton, retired. Date of 
rank Sth March 1 821 . 

Lieut. John Johnson to be Captain, wee 
Hardy, promoted ; date of rank 14th May 
1821. 

Vor "^IV 
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CORPS OF EII6IKEERS. 

March 14^ Brev, Lieut. Col. and Major 
ci Engineers William Cowper having re- 
signed on the l6th December 1818, prior 
to his promotion on the 1st April 1819, 
his commission of Major to be cancelled, 
and Brev. Maj. and Capt. Robert Bent- 
ley to be promoted upon the augmentation 
in his stead, to Major in that corps ; date 
of rank 1st April 1819. 

Capt. Justinian Nutt, Lieut. John Jopp, 
and Ensign Samuel Hemming to take 
rank, vice Captain Cowper, retired ; date 
of rank 17th Dec. 1818. 

Lieut. John Me Leod to take rank, vice 
Richards, deceased ; date of rank 26tlk Jan. 
1819. 

Ensign Francis Outram’s commission 
to be dated 6th April 1819. 

Brev. Capt. and Lieut. Robert Gordon 
to be Captain on the augmentation ; date 
of rank 1st April 1819. 

Lieut. William Tate to take rank, vice 
Gordon, promoted ; date of rank 1st April 
1819. 

Ensign Charles Waddington to be 
Lieut., vice Price, killed} date of rank 
10th Nov. 1820. 

April 5. Brev. Major and Sen. Capt. 
Lhos. A. Cowper to be Major } Sen. Lieut. 
Thos. Remon to be Captain; and Sen. 
Ensign T. B. Jervis to be Lieut., in suc- 
cession to Bentley, deceased : date of rank 
- 1st April 1822. 

MEniCAt £STABL1SHK£KT. 

March 12. Messrs^ Granville, John Grif- 
fith, and Benjamin Phillipson, having pro- 
duct the covenants of their appoint- 
ment as Assistant-Surgeons on this Esta- 
blishment, they are admitted accordingly. 

13. Assist. Surg. Todd to be Vaccina- 
tor in the Deckan Division. 

Mr. Glen to be Assistant Surgeon to the 
Residency at Bushire. 

Assist. Surg. Mack to be Surgeon to 
the Zillah of Ahmedabad. 

28. Assist. Surg. Riach is appointed to 
tiiie situation of Deputy Medical Store- 
keeper at the Presidency, and Assist. Surg. 
Scott to act in the situation until the arri- 
val of 3Ir, Kiacb. 

'29. The Hon. the Governor in Council 
is pleased to appoint Surgeon E. Harrison 
to the situation of Vaccinator at the Pre- 
sidency. 

April 19. Assist. Surg. Chas. Da we to 
be Surgeon, vice Aitkin, deceased ; date 
of rank 16th April 1822. 

22. Assist. Surg. Kennedy is appointed 
to act as Translator to the Baroda Resi- 
dency until further orders. 

MARINE APPOINTMENTS. 

March 9. The Hon. the Governor in 
Counril has been pleased to appoint Capt. 
G. Barnes a Member of the M^ne Board. 


1 1 . Commander David McDonald hav- 
ing retired from the service on the 12th of 
Dec. 1820, and Capt. Henry Davidson on 
the 21st Feb. 1281, and the Hon. Court of 
Directors having ordered that Messrs. Ar- 
nold and Gwilt shall rank next below 
Lieut. George Minchin, and Mr. Denton 
next below Mr. Valentine E. Hoyle, the 
Hon. the Govmior in Council is pleased to 
make the following promotions and altera- 
tions in the Marine : 

First Lieut. D. Jones to be Com- 
mander; date of rank 12tl) Dec. 1820. 

Second Lieut. Arnold to be a First Lieut, 
do. do. 

Senior Midshipman Hutley to be a Se- 
cond Lieut, vice Macdonald retired, do. do. 

Second Lieutenant Gwilt (taking rank 
as ordered by the Hon. Court) to be First 
Lieut, do. 14tb Dec. 1820. 

Senior Midshipman Hawkins to be a 
Second Lieut, vice Arthur deceased, 
do. do. 

Commander William Bruce to be x 
Junior Captain, do. 21sit Feb. 1821. 

First Lieut. Arrow to be a Commander, 
do. do. 

Second Lieut. R. Reynold to be a First 
Lieut., do. do. 

Senior Midshipman Edward Pratt to be 
a Second Lieut, vice Davidson, retired, do. 

Second Lieut. H.Wyndham to be a First 
Lieut., do. 15th Aug. 1821. 

Senior Midshipman V. Hoyle to be a Se- 
cond Lieut, vice Robson, deceased, do. do. 

Second Lieut.Greer to be a First Lieut, 
do. 4th Sept. 1821. 

Senior Midshipman Denton to be a Se- 
cond Lieut, vice Wright, deceased, do. do. 

Commander TbomasBlasttobe a Junior 
Captain, do. 9th Sept, 1821. 

First Lieut. H. Hardy to be a Command 
der, do. do. 

l^cond Laeut. F, Elevon to be a First 
Lieut., do. do. 

Senior Midshipman J. Houghton to be 
Second Lieut.vice Pruen, promoted, do.do. 

FURLOUGHS. 

March 14. Lieut. J. G, Rorison, 2(1 
bat, Madras Pioneers, is allowed to sea on 
sick certificate, with leave of absence for a 
period of eight months. 

19. The Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to j)ennit Ensign John 
Cooper, 1st bat. 3d regt. N.I., to proceed 
to England for one year on urgent private 
affairs. 

27. Lieut. Spratt, 2dregt. N.I., to Eu- 
rope, on sick certificate, for three years. 

April 10. Capt. Wm. Ledlie, 19th regt, 
Bengal N.I., to sea for the recovery of liis 
health. 

19, Lieut. C. F, Elderton 1st bat. 2d 
regt. N.I,, is allowed to Europe on sick 
certificate for three years from the date of 
his embarkation. 
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19. Lieut, J. B. Seely, 4th regt, N.I,, 
attached to the Nagpore Troops, is allowed 
a furlough to sea on sick certificate, for a 
period oftwelve months. 

22. Capt. Thomas Pierce, yd regt. N.I., 
and Lieut. H. C. Holland, of the 8th regt. 
N.L, to proceed to Europe on sick certi- 
ficate, wiA leave of absence for a period of 
three years from the date of theb: embarka- 
tion. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FRESENTATIOK OF COLOURS. 

We arc requested by a friend at Kaira to 
insert the following account of the 
Fresentalion of Ike Slandanh lo the 3d HegU 
of Bombay Light Cavalry, 

This fine young regiment received 
their standards on Tuesday the 2d of 
Apri4 from the hands of the distinguished 
officer under whose auspicious superintend- 
ance, aided by the teal, ability, and unceas- 
ing attention of their respective officers, the 
three regiments of light Cavalry of this 
Presidency have attained their present 
excellence in discipline, field manoeuvre, 
soldierlike appearance, and military prowess 
when called into action, as so gallantly dis- 
played by the brilliant and successful con- 
duct of the 1st regt. at Dwarka, and 2d at 
Xiahaur, with the field Detachments then 
under the personal command of Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. L. Stanhope. 

The line, consisting of the 2d troops 
Horse Artillery, H. M. 17th Dragoons, and 
Sd Light Cavalry, was formed in honour of 
the occasion about sunrise, and Lieut. 
Col. Stanhope appeared on parade shortly 
afterwards with the standards of the regt., 
escorted by an honorary guard from H.M. 
17tli Dragoons. 

After the general salute, the Colonel 
proceeded towards the centre of the 3d 
Light Cavalry, and being met by Lieut.- 
Col. Dunbar and the standard-bearers of 
the regt., he thus expressed himself on pre- 
senting the standards ; 

“ Lieut. -Col. Dunbar: On the eve of 
tlie departure of the 3d regiment of Light 
Cavalry from the district within my com- 
mand, it affords me great satisfaction to 
place in its keeping these insignia,\vhich in 
all ages and by all nations have been held 
sacred to the soldier’s honour. His- 
tory’s page records innumerable instances 
of the devotedness with which heroes have 
defended their standards, even in the last 
convulsive agonies of death, and their tat- 
tered remains have been found wrapped 
round the bodies of those, the last drop of 
whose blood had re-crimsoned their f^ed 
shreds ; and I cannot believe that the 3d 
regiment will be wanting in such 
chivalrous devotion, whenever its energies 
may be called forth in its country's cause, 
modelled as it has been after the ist and 2d 


regimwits of Light Cavahy, whose gal- 
lantry it has been my pride to have wit- 
nessed.” 

On receiving the standards Lieut.-Col. 
Dunbar made the following reply : 

“ Lieut. -Col. Stanhope : That it should 
have fallen to my lot to receive the first 
standards of the 3d Light Cavalry will 
always be subject of great personal gratifi- 
cation to me, since it affords me the oppor- 
tunity of thus publicly acknowledging the 
cordial co-operation and support of the 
officers under my command in the forma- 
tion and discipline of the re^ment, and of 
expressing the satisfaction that is felt by all 
ranks, at receiving from your hands ffiese 
flattering tokens of the confidence reposed 
in them by Government. 

“ The delivery of colours or standards 
has ever been considered a proof of the 
efficiency of the regiment to which they are 
entrusted, and in this view it cannot but be 
satisfactory to us all to reflect, that we may 
now expect to share the honours of service 
with the rest of the army of this Presid«icy, 
should the ambition of any hostile power, 
or other cause, unhappily disturb the tran- 
quillity that at present prevails in thisquar- 
ter of the globe. 

“ It would not become me, in the situa- 
tion in which I am now placed, to make any 
professions respecting the future conduct 
of the 3d Light Cavalry, but I trust I may 
be permitted to express an anxious but con- 
fident hope, that whenever the hour of trial 
shall arrive, it will be the tamest wi^ and 
endeavour of every individual of the regi- 
ment to prove, that the honour which has 
this day been conferred on it has not been 
misplaced.” 

Tlie standards now moved towards the 
right under a royal salute from the Horse 
Artillery, and a general salute from the 
line, as they passed along the front to th^^ 
respective posts in squadrons. The whole 
afterwards broke into open column and 
marched past. 

The following District Orders were pub- 
lished on the departure of the Sd Li^t 
Cavalry, who commenced their march for 
the Deccan on the 4th instant : — 

“ Camp Kaira, 4th April 1822. — District 

Morning Orders, by LieuL-Col. the 

Hon. L. Stanhope. 

“ Lieut. -Col. Stanhope cannot allow 
the regiment to quit his command without 
expressing the sentiments he entertains of- 
the unwearied attention which has been paid 
by Lieut.-Col. Dunbar, ^nd the officers of 
the 3d lilght Cavalry, owing to which 
that fine young regiment has been brought 
into so efficient a state, and he requests the 
Lieutenant-Colonel and the Officers will 
accept his warmest thanks for their zeal 
and attention. He also begs Lieut.-Col. 
Dunbar will be pleased to convey his 
thanks to tlie native officers, non-commis- 

3 G 2 
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sxoned officers, and men of die regiment.’* 
Bom^ Cow, AptU 27. 

Tiab at sttbat. 

We are sorry to state that an alarming 
fire broke out at Surat on the morning of 
Tuesday the 2d April, in the Rustom- 
poora suburb, near the Nowsaree Gate. 
It commenced in a tin-maker’s shop, and 
raged with great fury till the following 
morning. We are informed that nearly 
2, poo houses of various descriptions were 
destroyed, property consumed to the ex- 
tent of about fire lacks of rupees, and two 
men burned, a pot-maker and a rice beater. 
—Roto. Cour. April 13. 

BTCULLAU BACE-STAKD. 

Ibe want of a race-stand suited to the 
long established celebrity of the Bombay 
races has hitherto been a matter of surprise 
and regret to the society of this Presi- 
dency. We have now to congratulate the 
public on the construction of one, which 
will be opened on New Year’s day, in all 
respects worthy of the public spirit and 
liberality of this settlement ; a building 
which will long hold a distinguished place 
among the admired edifices for which the 
Presidency of Bombay is beginning to 
acquire deserved celebrity, combining, as 
vre conceive it does, with appropriate sig- 
nificance, some most approved specimens 
of the andent, with the quiet chasteness of 
modem ornamental architecture. 

The body of the building, in figure 
very nearly that of a square, consists of 
a prindpd floor supported by a rustic 
basement, from the north or principal en- 
trance of which is projected a colonnade of 
the purest Grecian Doric, surmounted by 
a tastefully constructed iron balustrade, 
^whicb encompasses the balcony, upon a 
level with the principal floor, and wnth 
which it immedkitely communicates by 
means of. a longitudinal range of folding 
aashes. 

Tbe principal apartment, or assembly- 
room for the ladies, is forty-eight feet in 
length, by half as much in breadth, and 
extends the whole length of the north face ; 
it is entered by a commodious landing- 
place at the middle, having an anti-cham- 
ber on each side, which also communi- 
cate with the principal apartment, each by 
a spacious mahogany door, with highly 
wrought entablature and surrounding ar- 
chitrave. 

In this room, to whichever feature the 
attention of the spectator is directed, is 
pleasingly exemplified what may be effect- 
ed under all the disadvantages against 
which an artist in this country has to con- 
tend, when unshackled scope is afforded 
dor the display of genuine taste. 

The pervading tint of the walls is 


mmden’s blush in unfading oil colours, 
the unrivalled hue of which Is relieved by 
tastefully proportioned compartments, and 
cornice of a dead white, covered by a nc^^ 
ly ornamented stucco ceiling. The finish- 
^ pannelling of the window apertures, 
medallions of foliage with which they are 
surmounted, harmony of inferior acces- 
sories, and scientifically directed work- 
manship, so conspicuous in every part of 
the det^ of this admired edifice, justly 
entitle the gentleman under whose able 
superintendence it has been completed, in 
the astonishing space of little more than 
half a year, to a renewal of those acknow- 
ledgments, which were recently tendered 
to him in behalf of the Society at large, 
when the same superior taste and assiduous 
exertions were gratuitously displayed for 
the entertainment of this community. 

With a like praiseworthy attention to 
the convenience of the Public have several 
important improvements been made to the 
race-course : such as widening the same, 
improved access for carriages, the erection 
of a neat and commodious stand for the 
judges, and defining, by means of durable 
posts and railings, the spaces requiring to 
be so distinguished for the customary pur- 
poses upon the ensuing week : for which 
consideratencss, on the part of the gentle- 
menof the Turf Committee, it might argue 
an unbecoming indifference on our part, 
to allow the last publication which will 
issue from this year’s press to go forth 
without a recorded acknowledgment of 
those praiseworthy efforts, to which the 
liberality of a British society will hardly 
be among the wanting stimuli for uphold- 
ing encouragement. 

With such an accommodation, which is 
also admirably adapted for dinner parties 
and balls on a limited scale, and for the 
a^emblage of the whist and other clubs 
that exist in Bombay, we confidently an- 
ticipate the extension of every support and 
encouragement to an amusement, which is 
and always has been, at tins Presidency, 
purely ancLessentiallyan innocent pastime, 
entirely free from any dangerous spirit 
“ of a keen pursuit of the turf,” and ex- 
clusively limited to objects of gentlemanly 
recreation. 

The races commence with the new year, 
and we understand that great sport is ex- 
pected,— .Rom. Cour,, Dec, 29, 1821. 

SZJIPFIKG INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, 

Feb, 10. Ships Caroline, Crawford, and 
Glenelg, Gover, from China. 

11. Ships Royal Charlotte, Howell, 
from China ; Cambrian, Weddell, from 
IVIanilla; and Carron, McCarthy, from 
Calcutta. 

March 2. Ship George Home, Telfer, 
from Portsmouth 10th Oct. 
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7. SWp Cornwall, Hicbardson, from 
Ouna, IVIadras, and Ceylon. 

28. Ship Hannah, L^b, from London 
25th Nov. 

29. ^ip Eliza, Frith, from Mauritius 
10th Jan. 

Ajrril 14. Ship Good Success, Poynton, 
from Calcutta 28th Feb. 

18. Ship Bombay Merchant, Hill, from 
Bussorah. - 

24. Ship Hadlow, Craigie, from Lon., 
don 23d Oct, 

Departures. 

March 21. Ship Lord Castlereagh, to 
XiOndon. 

23. Sliip Mozapher, Hurst, to Calcutta. 

31. Ship Eliza, Woodhead, to Cal- 
cutta. 

April 2. Ship Sultan, Rogers, to Ma- 
dras and Calcutta. 

13, H. M. Ship Curlew, Dunlop, to 
Calcutta. 

24. Ship Elizabeth, Keys, to Calcutta. 

ARRIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

From England: Maj. and Mrs. Good- 
fclJow, Miss Goodfellow, and infant son of 
Maj. Goodfellow • Lieut, and Mrs. Mack- 
intosh, and infant daughter of Lieut. 
Mackintosh ; Wm, Nicol, Esq. and Lady ; 
Jas. Nicol, Esq. ; the Rev. and Mrs. 
Fyou ; Lieut Cocke, IGth regt. N. I., 
Mrs. Cocke j Lieut. Greaves, 8th regt.; 
Mr. Daly, Miss Daly; Lieut. Arnold, 
Bombay Marine ; Mr. Philipson and 
Mr. Griffitlis, Assist Surgs. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 

DEATHS. 

RIRTHS. 

Feh. 6. Mrs. Kempt, of a son. 

March 1, At Surat, the lady of H. H. 
Glass, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a son. 

10. At ^roor, the lady of Capt, Ste- 
venson, Horse Artil., of a daughter. 

1 1 . Mrs. Thom.as Ferrar, of a daughter. 

14. At the Parsonage, Kaira, the lady 
of the Rev, Samuel Payne, of a son. 

16. The lady of Mr. Stephen John 
Cross, of twin daughters, 

20. The lady of Lieut. Newhouse, of 
65th regt., of a son. 

— At Auningabad, the Lady of Major 
C. I. Doveton, Bengal Infantry, of a 
daughter. 

27. At the Residency, Bhooj, the lady 
of Capt. Thomas Morgan, commanding at 
Anjar, of a daughter. 

A^ml 8. At Seroor, the lady of Captain 
Johnson, Horee Artillery, of a son. 

13. At Sholapoor, the lady of Ensign 
Samuel Athill, of a daughter. 

17. ‘At Poonah, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
O’Donoghue, H.M. 47th regt., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 7. At Thomases Church, by tlie 


Rev. H. Davies, the Rev. J. Hands, Mb- 
sionary, to Miss Elizabeth Smyth. 

April 10. At St. Thomas’s Church, by 
the Rev. Mr. Davies, Capt. Thomas Back- 
house, of H.M- 47th regt., to Eliza, elder 
daughter of Lieut. James Clarke, of the 
same corps, and commanding depot of 
King’s Troops, Bombay. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 29. At Bushire, of a fever, Mr, 
Raymond Boudy, rged 27. 

Mr. Frederick James Jolliffe, 
late Master of the Boarding School at the 
Breach House, aged 28 years. 

Feb. 1 9. At Cochin, on board the Par- 
tridge, the infant son of Robert Baxter, 
Esq., of the dysentry, aged four months. 

March 3. At Colat^, Mrs. Ann Har- 
rison, late wife of Sub- Conductor Thomas 
Harrison, aged 39 years. 

19. At Sholapore, Major Heme, of the 
5th Madras Cavalry. 

23. On board the l^rah, oft' Chawghut, 
Lieut. Charles Matbison, of the 1st bat. 
3d Bombay N.I. 

24. At Belvidere, at the age of 46, 
Charles Shubrick, Esq., of tlie Civil Ser- 
vice on this establishment. 

26. Mrs. Hosannah Lucas Joseph, aged 
18 years. 

28. Sarah Elizabeth, the infant daughter 
of Mr. Thos, Ferrar, aged 18 days. 

31. Major Robert Bentley, of the En- 
gineers, much esteemed and regretted by 
those who enjoyed his friendship and ac- 
quaintance. 

— - Mr. Benjamin Collier, formerly 
Commandant of Sion Fort, on this island, 
who served in the King and Hon. Com- 
pany’s Service upwards of fifty years, with 
abilit}', esteem, and respect. 

Ajrril 1 . At Surat, of a lingering illness, 
Mrs. Marian Catchatoor, aged about 60 
years, leaving an aged mother, a brother, 
and a son, to deplore her irreparable loss. 

2. Louisa, daughter of Lieut. Robson, 
B. E. Regiment, aged seven months. 

3. At Surat, in the 56th year of his age, 
Mr. Stephanose Petrose Gregore. 

8. At Mallegaum, Liout.Col. William 
Imlach, C.B., commanding in Candeish, 
aged 42 years. 


DANISH INDIA. 

DISTURBANCBS AT TRANQUEBAR. 

By letters from Madras, Pondicherry, 
and other parts, intelligence has been re- 
ceived of disturbances of a very serious 
nature having taken place at the Danish 
Settlement of Tranquebar. According to 
our information, it originated in some im- 
prudent and impolitic measures adopted 
by some scnaiits under the Danisli Go- 
vernment at that Settlement, who Iiad 
granted to Tirumuddy Setty, an opulent 
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Bativeof low caste^ all the privileges which 
belong exclusively to the higher caste, and 
should therefOTe, according to the esta- 
bli^ed custom of the country, and fixed 
opinion or prejudice of the natives, be ex- 
ercised only by those who are of what is 
commonly call^ the Right-hand caste. 

We are sorry to learn that this popular 
tumult even went so far, that several go- 
downs filled with valuable goods were set 
on fire by the natives, and property des- 
troyed to a considerable amount. In con- 
sequence of these violent proceedings, the 
Government were at last compelled to 
lessen their dignity so far as to disgrace 
the low-caste man, that had been so un- 
wisely elevated, by recalling the privileges 
granted to him. But, not satisfied with 
this point being conceded to them, the na- 
tives boldly and peremptorily demanded 
the dismissal of Mr. Kofo^ and Mr. 
Lorentz, two officers employed under the 
Danish Government at that place, who 
are complained against as having given 
rise to the disturbance, by granting the 
unusual privileges already alluded to, to 
Tirumuddy Setty. Altliough the letters 
do not explicitly state, it is to be inferred 
that the object of the natives, in committing 
these outrages, was merely to intimidate 
tile Government into a revocation of those 
honours granted to Tirumuddy, which 
were so inconsistent with their ideas 
of the proper gradations' of rank and 
doe suborifination among men of infe- 
rior origin. 

We are happy to be able to add that, 
according to the latest accounts, tranquil- 
lity bad been again restored, chiefly owing 
to the prudent and efficacious measures 
^optedbyMr.KatligjJudgeandMagistrale 
at that place ; and the complete confidence 
the native population have in him, give 
reason to hope that the peace of tlie settle- 
ment will not be again disturbed. It is 
added Uiat the European inhabitants suf- 
fered considerable inconvenience during 
these disturbances, from their native ser- 
vrants having completely deserted them for 
several days. — Cat. John BuU. 


CEYLON. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

INQUESTS. 

Proclamation. In the ?iame his Mojcsly 
George the Fourth, of the United King- 
dom (f Great Britain and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith. 

We, the Honourable Major-General Sir 
Edward Barnes, Knight Commander of 
the most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, Lieut. Governor and Commander- 
in-Chiefinandovertbe British Settlements 
and Territories in tlie Island of Ceylon 
with tlie Dependencies thereof, do hereby 


proclaim and command, that whenever any 
man, woman, or child shall come to his o|: 
her death, in the Kandyan provinces, by 
violence, accident, or of a sudden, or un- 
expectedly, or the body of any such per- 
son shali be found dead without its being 
known how such person came by his or 
her death, it shall be binding on every 
person who may first discover the same to 
make known the circumstance imme- 
diately to the nearest Agent of Govern- 
ment, Chief or Headman of a district, vil- 
lage, or department. 

And such Chief or Headman ^all forth- 
with repair to the spot where the dead body 
is, and make diligent inquiry to discover 
the cause of the death of the deceased, and 
to trace and apprehend any person or per- 
sons w’ho may be charged or suspected of 
having caused the said death; and shall 
also, within an hour from receiving the 
information, report the circumstance to the 
nearest Agent of Government, and await 
his orders as to the disposal of the corpse. 

And the Agent of Government to whom 
such information is conveyed shall go to 
tlie spot himself, except it be above forty 
miles distance from his residence; and 
shall, if the deceased shall be an European 
or Burgher, or a native soldier or camp 
follower, or native of the maritime pro- 
vinces, summon a Jury of at least nine 
Europeans and Burghers, if it is possible 
to do so, and proceed in their presence to 
inquire, by evidence and otherwise, on the 
view of the body, unless it is beyond the 
distance above stated, into the case of the 
death of the deceased, and shall record the 
evidence ; and the finding of tlie Jury, or of 
the majority thereof, as to ‘ the case and 
manner of the death of the deceased, and 
by whom it was occasioned, and send the 
same, signed by himself and the Jurors, to 
the Judicial Commissioner in Kandy, and 
use every means in his power to apprehend 
any person charged or suspected of having 
caused the death of the deceased. 

If it is impossible to assemble a Jury of 
Europeans and Burghers, the inquiry into 
the cause of the death shall be conducted 
by and before the Agent himself; who 
shall record his own opinion, and transmit 
the same and the evidence as before directed. 

If the deceased be a Candyan, the Agent 
shall call in three or five Native Chiefs or 
Headmen as assessors, if procurable imme- 
diately, to take theinquest afore-directed. 

And no dead body, found under tlie cir- 
cumstances herein first mentioned, shall be 
buried, liurnt, or otherwise put aside, with- 
out the previous sanction of the nearest 
Agent of Government. 

And any Chief, Headman, or other 
person contravening or neglecting to obey 
this Proclamation, shall be liable to fine 
and imprisonment. 

Given at Colombo, in the said Island of 
Ceylon, the twenty-fourtli day of January, 
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in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and t^nty-two. 

By the Lieut. Governor’s Command, 
(Signed) George Lusignan, 

Sec. Kand. Provs. 

ITEW ARRAKGEMENTS IK THE CIVII. 

SERVICE. 

Minute hy his Excellency the Governor . — * 

Ckii^ Secretary's Officey Colomhoy Feb. 

7 thy 1822. 

In consequence of instructions from the 
Right. Hon. the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the following arrangements will 
take place in the Civil Service of this 
Island on the 1st day of March next, before 
which time the several officers concerned 
therein will arrange, at their mutual con- 
venience, and after reference to Govern- 
ment, for the transfer of their departments 
to each other. 

The duties of Comptroller General of 
Customs will be transferred to and per- 
formed by the Hon. the Commissioner of 
Revenue. 

The departments of Vice Treasurer and 
Paymaster General will be separated, and 
the charge of the Stamp Office will be 
transferred to the Vice Treasurer ; the 
Paymaster General conducting all duties 
of the Pay department, civil as well as mi- 
litary, and including the pay of the King’s 
troops, as Deputy of the Right Hon. the 
Paymaster General in England, 

’Hie duties of tlie Accountant General’s 
department will be conducted by the Audi- 
tor General. 

By his Excellency’s Command, 

(Signed) John Rodney, 
Chief Sec. to Goal. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb, 9. Capt. Forbes Champagne to be 
Private Secretary to his Exc . the Governor. 

David Stark, Esq. to be Collector of 
Revenue and Customs for the District of 
Batticaloa. 

John Deane, Esq. to be Paymaster 
General. 

J. Price, Esq. and Samuel \V. P. John- 
ston, Esq., of his Majesty’s Ceylon Civil 
Establishment, to do duty as Extra As- 
sistants in the Chief Secretary ’s office, un- 
til further orders. 

The Hon. J. W. Carrington, Esq. to 
be Vice Treasurer and Commissioner of 
Stamps. 

H. A. Marshall, Esq. to be Auditor 
and Accountant General. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

STAFF. 

Feb. 2. His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has been pleased to ap- 
prove of the undermentioned officers being 
appointed to the personal staff of Lieut. 


General Sr Edward Paget, G.C.B., 
commanding the Forces : — 

Lieut.-Colonel George Marlay (C^pt. 
half-pay 14th Foot) to be Military Se- 
cretary. ^ 

Capt. Forbes Champagne, 20th Foot, to 
be Aide-de-Camp. 

Lieut. Matthew Sample, 28th Foot, to be 
Aide-de-Camp. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OPEKIKG OF THE NEW BRIDGE OVER 
THE HINGOO OYAH. 

W'e have received from a corres- 
pondent the following account of an en- 
tertainment given on a bridge lately built 
in the four Kories, and which we have 
been requested to give place to in our 
. column-s. 

On Monday morning last a party of 
gentlemen left Kandy for the four Kories, 
to celebrate the opening of the new bridge 
over the Hingoo Oyah. Report had spo- 
ken highly in favour of this new' struc- 
ture, but tlie idea formed upon the report, 
fell far short of the impression made on 
every one by the first view of the bridge 
itself, which had been tastefully ornament- 
ed in the native style for the occasion. 

On tlie jiarty’s aiTival at the spot they 
found Captain Gordon, the accredited 
Agent of Goveniment, attended by the 
Mohottallcs, Koralles, and the petty 
Chiefs of Galboda Korle, waiting their 
arrival. The time before breakfast was 
devoted to an examination of the structure 
of this fine and useful work ; the situation 
of the bridge (about a quarter of a mile 
below the village of Ganeytene) is most 
happily chosen and conveniently circum- 
stanced ; here the stream passes tlnough 
between two solid masses of rock, which 
are about seventy feet apart ; and im- 
mediately in the middle of the stream is a 
large rock, rising several feet above the 
ordinary current of the water ; but as this 
stream, which in dry weather is a mere 
rivulet, receives all the torrents that rush, 
on the fall of heavy rain, from the lofty 
range of mountains in the east, extendin g 
from tlie Balane Pass southward for three 
or four miles beyond the Kadugannawe 
Pass, it is subject to the astonishing rise, 
and that frequently in a few hours, of 
from fourteen to eighteen feet. To place 
the bridge beyond the reach of such im- 
petuous floods, a pillar of solid masonry 
has been raised on the central rock, and 
tlie height of the side rocks has been 
in like manner added to, so as to raise the 
bridge about twenty feet above the com- 
mon stream; over these supports is thrown 
the bridge, of seventy-five feet in length, 
and sixteen feet vride, constructed of such 
substantial materials as must defy the 
wasting tooth of time for many years. 
The beams, which are of very large dimen- 
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sioi^ are oC irdii-*3r(^ and , most 
durable sorts <A tiuppber^ and the whole is 
stnmgly planked with ja<i-wood. There 
is a ha^scHne laUing along each side, with 
jeats between it and the carriage way : but, 
what is most striking and novd, the bridge 
has an excellent substantial roof, raised 
upon handsome pillars nf fourteen feet 
high, so that the largest Waggon, or even 
a mail-coach, might pass under it, along 
the bridge, with the greatest facility. It 
is unnecessary to observe what an advan- 
tage this roof must be to the durability of 
the structure : but it gives the appearance 
of a handsome house, and to this purpose 
it was applied on the present occasion. 

It would be an unpardonable omission 
not to notice, that the Public is entirely in- 
debted, for this excellent and most usef^ 
work, to the accredited Agent ia<the four 
Ken'll, who by his zeal, and a dexterously 
politic operation on native feeling, had the 
whole erected wdthout any expense to Go- 
vernment, by a voluntary exertion of the 
petty chiefs of Galboda Korle. There 
had been a bridge upon the same plan, but 
of smaller dimensions, erected through 
Capt. Gordon’s exertions, by the petty 
chiefs and people of Belligal Korle, over 
a small stream in that quarter of the dis- 
trict : a delicate reference to this excited 
the emulation of the chiefs and people of 
Galboda Korle, who were determined to 
excel their neighbours, and the structure 
above described has b€«n the result. 

After the party had been gratified with 
an examination of the bridge, they sat 
down to an elegant breakfast, provided 
by the architect on the bridge itself, and 
before breakfast was over a set of Bera- 
ways had got their tight-ropes placed at 
the end of the bridge, where tliree damsels 
of that caste shewed their agility on the 
ropes with much grace and effect. At 
this time the I st Adikar, who is Dessave 
of the four Kories, arrived to pay his 
respects to the Authorities present • and 
aft^an hour’s entertainment by the light- 
footed damsels, the Mohottalcs,*" Ko- 
ralles and petty Chiefs were assembled on 
tiie bridge, when a suitable acknowledg- 
ment was made and compliments paid them, 
with reference to this monument of their 
attachment to Government, and of the 
readiness the Chiefs of the four Kories 
had ever evinced to forward the views and 
plans of Government for the improve- 
ment of the country. At tins mark of ap- 
probation they expressed themselves much 
gratified. 

This ceremony being over, most of the 
party proceeded to Fort King, where tliey 
spent the afternoon, and in the evening 
returned to tiie bridge, where a new scene 
presented itself : two rows of lamps were 
placed along the road at each end of tlic 
bridge, which led to tiie triumphal arches, 
that were handsomely lighted up with Ola 


lamps* Tiie t»idgo itself was sow ele- 
gantly and tastefully fitted up as a ban- 
quetting-roozn, which was closed witii 
talpats and white cloth on both rides. The 
party was by this time augmented by the 
arrival of several gentlemen from Kandy 
and other peirts of the country, and about 
seven o’clock the whole sat down to a 
sumptuous entertainment. During dinner 
a set of Kandyan dancers displayed their 
graceful attitudes and movements at one 
end of the bridge, while the other end was 
occupied by the delightful band of H.M.’s 
16th regiment. When the cloth was re- 
moved, and the King, the Xiieutenant- 
Govemor, and one or two other toasts 
were given. Colonel Tolley stood up and 
proposed the health of our worthy and re- 
spected host, which he prefaced with a 
short speech, in which he paid some band- 
some and well -merited compliments to 
Captain Gordon, and most justly observed 
that no greater or more convincing proof 
could be required of his zeal and efficiency 
as an agent of Government, than the edifice 
they were now sitting in. This toast was 
received and drank with great applause. 

To this Capain Gordon made a hand- 
some reply, in which he declined accept- 
ing the whole of the merit that bad been 
attributed to him, and requested that the 
greater share ot it might be given to liis 
interpreter and the Chiefs, who had by 
their zealous exertions mainly assisted in 
tiie construction of the edifice, which had 
been completed in the short space of three 
months. After this, many other toasts, 
suited to the occasion, were given, the 
band playing well selected airs to each. 
The ceremony of naming the bridge was 
then gone through, a libation wine was 
made, and tlie appropriate name of “ Gor- 
don Bridge” was given to the structure. 
The company again sat down to table, 
where the most perfect harmony and hilari- 
ty prevailed until a late hour, when, at 
the dictate of prudence, who had never 
ceased to preside during the evening, the 
whole company got up and the festivities 
of the evening ceased, leaving an univei^il 
feeling of satisfaction in the breast of 
every one, and admiration at the tasteful 
arrangements that had been made for their 
entertainment. Tiie tables were now re- 
moved and the bridge converted into a 
sleeping apartment, when the whole party 
with liglit hearts, were lulled to repose by 
the sweet rippling of the stream beneath. 
— Ceylon Ca;;. Feb, 2. 


PENANG, 

By the arrival of tlie Earl Kellie from 
the eastward, as noted iu the shipping 
page, we have received a letter from Penang 
dated March 15, of which the following 
are extracts. 

“ Ibe Siamese are still at Quidah, and 
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the Rajah of that place is still here. 'Oiey 
have fitted out about twenty China small 

■ fast-sailing junks to cruise against all the 
Fegue traefe coming to our port, so they 
will greatiy injure our trade. Mr. Marsden 

Mr. Light both stated that they have no 
righ^ south of 7® north; and time will 

■ shew if it be good policy to allow them to 
subdue the Malay Peninsula. The only 
independent Rajahs now left are the 
Rajahs of Perah, Salangor, Tringone, 
Pahang and Colantin.** 

It is said here that the Portuguese fac- 
tory now at Bancock has instigated them 
to conquer all the Malay States, saying, if 
they do not do so, that the English and 
Dutch will. We have much too few 
troops here, and ought to have at least fifty 
more to protect the property and lives of 
our inhabitants against the Siamese, who 
can send fifty thousand men to Quidah 
when they please. They now feel them- 
selves strong, as they have been a rising 
nation ever since 1760, when they were 
conquered by the Birmahs ; and when we 
first got Penang, they were not able to 
oppose it, though they were not pleased at 
the gift to Mr. Light by the late King of 
Quidah.— Ca/. Jour. April 3. 

Malatf FUgrims . — The Ahamadie sailed 
from Penang on the 2d Jan. with three 
hundred Mfiay pilgrims on board for 
Mecca. 


MALACCA. 

Accounts have been received of the 
arrival of the John Adam, at Malacca, on 
Sunday the 15th Jan., where Mr, Craw- 
ford and the gentlemen of the mission to 
Siam had landed, and experienced the most 
flattering and hospitable reception from 
the Governor and Ae public Authorities at 
Malacca. 

We have also received an account of a 
large and splendid party given by the Go- 
vernor of the settlement, consisting of a 
ball and supper, at which Mr. Crawfurd 
and suite were present, and were distin- 
guished by the most marked urbanity and 
cordiality. Among the toasts which were 
given on that occasion, the following have 
been kindly fumislied to us : 

“ The King of the Netherlands .” — Three 
times three. 

The King of England.”— iTrVto. 

** His Excellency Baron Van der Ca- 
peUen.”— 

** The Most Noble the Marquis of Has- 
tings .” — Ditto 

By Mr. Crawfurd — “ The Governor of 
Malacca, and all the officers of his Ne- 
therlands* Majesty who know, as he does, 
how to reconcile their duty to their 
country with liberality and hospitality to- 
wards other nations.” — Ditto. 

Mr, Timmerman Thyssen then pro- 
posed the health of Mr. Crawfurd, and 
Asiatic Jowm,— No. S2. 


success to the mission entni^d to him by 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
in which, from the Marquis’s well known 
liberal views, he felt confident in stating 
that every European nation, and above all 
the Dutch, w'eredeeplyinterested.”— 

“ The commandant and officers of the 
garrison y^Ditto . 

" Colonel Denman and tlie navy.” — 
Ditto. 

The John Adam left Malacca on the 
16th inst . — Penang Gaz., Jan. 26. 


SINGAPORE. 

Mr. Cravifurds Emhassy.—Viy the ar- 
rival of the brig Indus, Capt. Day, from 
Singapore and Siam, we learn ffiat die • 
embassy under Mr. Crawfurd had reached 
die first place, and that the persons accom- 
panying it were all well at the date of her 
departure, the 2d of February. One 
letter that w e have seen mentions that the 
state of aflairs in Siam, was tranquil, and 
highly favourable to the success of the em- 
bassy ; another mentions that the Siamese 
were going to war widi the Birmahs, and 
that as to the English mission, their jea- 
lousy would oppose many obstacles to its 
progress. Of this we are persuaded, that 
whatever can be accomplished by zeal and 
ability, will be effected by the able in- 
dividual to whom it is entrusted.— Feng. 
Hurk. 

Dreadful FtVf.— Accounts have been 
received ria Malacca, stating that a 
dreadful fire bad broke out at Singapore, 
which consumed a very extensive pMtion 
of the native houses and shops in the town, 
and was attended with very serious conse- 
quences in the loss of property. The loss 
of one individual alone is estimated at 
25,000 dollars.— Pertong Gaz. 


COCHIN-CHINA. 

It is reported, that an oflScer of ii^e> 
rior rank, charged with dispatches fkom 
the Birman Government, came to these 
parts in one of the junks of last season, 
and sailed from Penang in the same for 
Rangoon, with the ostensible view of 
trade, but really to open certain nego- 
ciations with his Burmanic IWajesty’s Go- 
vernment, relative to the war now carrying 
on between the Siamese and Butmans. 
Ihe particular olgect of these negoda- 
tions, it is said, is in the first place «> 
proifer the military assistance of his Ma- 
jesty Ming-ming to the Burmans, in 
m'der to an entire conquest of Sam ; and 
that finally, when the Burman troops are 
drawn out of their own country, the Co- 
chin-Chinese may rush into Burmah, and 
seise upon it ; and thus, at once, make 
themselves masters of the kingdom of Ava 
and Siam ! This latter part of the object 
has, certainly, enough of the marvellous 
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in it ; too much a great deal for our ere* 
dence. Hciwever, witfa res{>ect to the rea- 
lity of certain n^oeiatioas (whatever they 
may be) between the two Govmiments, 
we have no doubt. 

His Majesty Ming-ming is represent- 
ed as more wishful to cultivate inter- 
course with foreign nations* than Kea- 
lung, bia predecessor; and has, it is said, 
with a view to encourage foreign com- 
merce, reduced the duties on the measure- 
ment of strange vessels about ten taels 
per foot. He had expressed his high sa- 
tisfaction with various British manufac- 
tures, which bad been carried home by 
the junks from Pulo Pinang, Malacca, 
&C. Opium, of which the chief consump 
lion is in Tung-king, and in certain high- 
land districts up the country, is reported 
as selling commonly at a hundred per cent, 
profit. A cert' in species of dropsy is re- 
presented as prevailing in these high-land 
districts, particularly among the miners, 
and of wliich 0 {Hum, they ;^y, is the pre- 
ventive and cure. — Indo-Chinese Gleaner » 


PITCAIRN'S ISLAND. 

It is well known that an independent 
colony has been formed in Pitcairn's Island, 
iu the Pacific Ocean, by the mutineers of 
the Bounty, commanded by Captain Bligh, 
and that the only population of the island 
consists of the 'mutineers and their de- 
scendants, by some Otoheitan females they 
bad married. The following particulars 
respecting this interesting colony are from 
the private Journal of the American whale- 
ship Kussell, Capt. Arthur, of New Bed- 
ford ; — 

March 8, 1822. — Lat. 24® 30^ S, long. 
129® 25' W. ; light airs from S.E. steering 
S.W, by S. and S.S.W. ; [at midnight 
hove to ; at daylight saw Pitcairn's Island, 
bearing S. by E. seven or eight leagues 
off ; stood for it, and when we were within 
abimt three or four miles of the shore, 
were boarded by the most interestmg crew 
of young men that we had ever seen ; at 
noon we lay a-back near the land. From 
all I had otherwise read and learned respect- 
ing the inhabitants of Pit(»im’s Island, 
induced me to have the following notice 
ptK^d up in the fore-part of our ship, be- 
fore we ^d any communication with the 
Islanders 

It is the impression of the Russell's 
owners, that tlie most part of her company 
were from respectable families, and it is 
desiral^le that their conduct towards the 
Islanders should verify the opinion. As 
this Island has been hitherto but little fre- 
quented, ti}ey will be less susceptible of 
^ud, than a more general intercourse with 
the world would justify. It is desired that 
every officer and man will abstain from all 
licentiousness in word or deed ; but will 
trea^ them kindly, courteously, and with 


—PUemn^s Jsiand, lOctf. 

the stricter ^ood fiiith- As proffine sweat- 
ing has become an uiffi^hionable Biing, 
even on board a man of war, it is quite 
time it were laid aade by whalemmi, par- 
ticularly at this time. As Biese islanders 
have been taught to adore dieir Maker, and 
are not accustomed to hear His name blas- 
phemed, they were shocked with horror 
when they heard some of the crew of an 
American ship swear, uid said it was 
against the laws of their God, their coun- 
try, and tlieir conscience." 

Ship Russell, March 9. — Pleasant wea- 
ther; at two F.M. ; went on shore, accom- 
panied by Captain Arey, in his Ixiat; as 
the Islanders' boat wanted repairing, we 
took her on deck, and before tlw next 
morning had her done, to the grateful sa- 
tisfaction of our new friends. The Island- 
ers went on shore in one of our boats ; 
Capt. Arey, taking five, and we tlie other 
five. Our landing was effected much easier 
under the skilful direction of our new pi- 
lots, than could otherwise have been done. 

Previous to leaving the ship, bread and 
butter was put on the table, and they were 
invited to eat ; but they refused, alleging 
that it was their fast day ; however, after 
some importunity, and inquiry whether I 
thought it would be any harm to them, 
and being assured in the negative, they 
partook, though slightly, and not till after 
they had .implored a blessing. And after 
their repast was finished, a hymn and 
prayer were offered up with great devo- 
tional propriety. 

On our landing, the Hill of Difficulty 
was to be ascended : a job I could not my- 
self have performed in less than two or 
three hours ; it was done in much less time 
with the assistance of a steady young man 
named Robert Young, who helped me al- 
most every step. When we arrived at the 
top, we appeared to be at least 300 feet 
above the surface of the water ; having 
gone up a zigzag path, the boat speared 
almo^ directly under us We were then 
met by tbe venerable Governor, J<^n 
Adams, who was attended by most of the 
women and children of the Islmid) And 
were welcomed to their shores in tb# most 
artless, yet dignified manner. After rest- 
ing awhile, we were then invited to the 
village, about half a mile distant, ffirough 
groves of cocoa-nut and other trees of a 
large growth, which made an excellent 
shade. Although we came to the village, 
which was situated on a gentle declivity, 
with a sufficient distance between the 
houses for the drying and 1 leaching of 
their cloth, the beautiful prospect, regu- 
larity, and neatness of the houses, with tbe 
joyous and double welcome of its truly 
hospitable inhabitants, made tbe spot m- 
efaanting. Soon after oar arrival a din- 
ner was served up, consisting of two roast 
pigs, fowls, yams, and plantains ; but, as 
they declined partaking with us, on ac- 
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coimt of its beii^ their £ist-day, wd con- 
cluded to wait till near sundown, at which 
time they would be at liberty to join us ; 
and when they thought it season^le, we 
all sat down together, but not till the chief 
of our kind entertainers bad asked a bles- 
sing in a very impressive manner. The 
return of thanks appeared not less impres- 
sive on the minds of the little community, 
who were like olive branches around the 
family t^le. 

After spending the evening — not the 
feast of reason, at least we had the How of 
soul— beds were prepared for Captain 
Arey and myself; and J. Adams, having 
taken a bed in the same chamber, tliough it 
was not in his own bouse, we conversed 
till midnight Carly in the morning, our 
kind female friends were actively employed 
getting breakfast for us, which was ready 
by seven o’clock ; consisting of fowls boil- 
ed with yams, which made an excellent 
soup, it was good, and we ate heartily. 
For our dinner we were treated with baked 
pigs and roasted goats, with a large quan- 
tity of yams, plantains, &c. Our people 
were equally well provided for. At three 
o’clock I returned to the shore, to go on 
board, receiving the same kind attention in 
descending the mountain which was paid 
when going up it. We got into our boats 
with filings of gratitude, which I was 
unable to express, towards these good peo- 
ple, but not till they made me promise to 
come on shore again before we left the 
island. 

lOih. 11th. and 1 2th.— .Still lying off and 
on, a part of the crew on shore, relieving 
each other by turns. On the 12th I 
again went on shore, and was jveeived 
and treated with every attention. Before 
noon 1 returned on board, after taking a 
more atfectionate leave than I ever did 
any where except my home. I was ac- 
companied on board by John Adams, 
Dolly Young, and Mary Ann Christian. 
Having received from them a supply of 
young cocoa-nuts and fowls, and made 
such presents as they wished for, and we 
could spare from the ship’s stores, we gave 
them a part of a bolt of light duck, one 
axe, two hatchets, four boat knives, a bag 
of bread, a few bottles of wine, a roll of 
old canvass, a little grindstone, and a 
watch. Having now accomplished the 
business for which we came, our friends, 
after wishing us a good voyage and safe 
return home, went on shore. Capt. Arey 
not having finished watering, concluded 
to stay another day or two, and was 
anxious for us to stay till he was ready, 
but 1 was unwilling to lose more time. 

Before we leave Pitcairn’s Island, it 
will not be improper to make a few ob- 
servations. The time and manner of its 
colonization are to most general readers 
well known, Jcrfin Adams and six Ota- 
heitan women arc all that is left of the 


Bounty. Forty-idna have 1>een born oa 
the island, two of whom are dead, which 
leave fifty-three po^ns on the island, now 
all in go^ beai^, without a single excep- 
tion. Diere are abont eleven active 
young men, who are ready and willing at 
all times to assist a ship’s crew in pro- 
curing wood and water, or any thing else 
the isUmd afibrds. J. Adams assures us, 
and from W'bat we ourselves saw we have 
no reason to disbelieve him, that the island 
was inhabited before themselves, but at 
what period it is difficult to conjecture. 
They found, after their arrival, many places 
where houses had stood, burying-places, 
and images representing a human figure, 
with other indubitable marks that they 
w'ere not the first p<^sessors of Pitcairn's 
Island. It h, however, certain, that the 
aborigines left it at no recent period, as 
the trees growing on the house-spots 
could not have arrived to their present 
size in less than 100 years, perhaps 500. 
'Fhe land is high, and may be seen twelve 
or fifteen leagues : its coast free of dan- 
gers ; winds variable, which make it easy 
to lie off and on. The towm is situate oa 
the north side of the island, rather nearest 
the west end ; the houses may be seen 
three or four leagues off by a ship coming 
from the north. 

Pitcairn’s, 101.25*^ s' S.byacct. 26® 41'; 
long. ISO® 22' W. by acet. 128® 52'.— 
Henderson’s, lat. 24® 26' j long. 1 28® 
SOW. 


PERSIAN GULF. 

JB.ussorak, —We have seen a letter from 
Bussorah, dated tlie 16th of December, 
which mentions that the Resident, by 
orders received from the Government at 
Bombay, had struck the British flag in 
that quarter, and was about to pass over to 
Graen, on the east side of tbe Buphrates. 
His stay at Graen would be uncertain, 
even though the Pasha were to agree to 
the terms transmitted to him for accep- 
tance, and could not take place until tlie 
articles received the approval of the Bom- 
bay Government. Simuld the Pasha not 
agree to tlie terms, his answer will be dis- 
patched to Bombay without loss of time, 
and a strict blockade, it is said, will he the 
consequence. In the meantime an em- 
bargo will take place.— CVz/. Jour. 

The force stationed on the 
island of Kishma, under the command of 
Lieut. Colonel Kennett, has been removed 
by that officer from Kishma to Sallack, a 
station a little to the nortbw'ard. 

The Artillery, Bombay European Re 
giment, and Honeers were embarked on 
board tlie Hon. Company’s cruisers on the 
1st February at Kishma, and anchored at 
Sallack on tlie Sd ; part of the 2d or Ma- 
rine Battalion 12th regiment, landed qn ffie 
14th February, and on tbe ist March the 
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whole of 6ie troops, with the exception of 
two companies 2d bat. 12th regiment had 
safely landed at the new cantonment, and 
the small remainder of the force was daily 
expected to arrive. 

• Sufficient time had not elaps^ to enable 
the commanding officer to report whether 
the change would realize bis expectations 


of benefit in the health of the troops ; 
amongst the Europeans an improvement 
had taken place, but amongst the native 
troops sickness had latterly rather in- 
creased : this unfavourable circumstance is 
ascribed, however, to the fatigue and ex- 
posure consequent on the removal.— 

CouT»y March 16. 


^ome intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

KIGHT BOK. GEORGE CATiMN'O. 

His Majesty has been pleased to nomi- 
nate the Right Hon. George Canning one 
of Hifi Majesty’s PrincipS Secretaries of 
State ; and it has not yet been determined 
who is to succeed him in his late appoint- 
ment of Go vernOT- General of India. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Sir G. Xiowry Cole has been appointed 
Governor of the Mauritius. 

Major Edward Hay, Commandant of 
the Hon. the East- India Company’s Depot 
at Chatham, is ordered to have the tempo- 
rary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, during 
the period of his being so employed. 

In our last number the appointment of 
Major Smyth ought to have stood thus : 

** Major Henry W, Carmichael Smyth, 
of the Bengal Engineers, to be Resident 
Superintendent at the Company’s Military 
Seminary, temp.** 

GENERAL EXPORT OF C'INNA-MON FROM 
CEYLON. 

The Colonial Agent for the Island of 
Ceylon has given notice, that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to allow the gene- 
ral export from the island of Cinnamon in 
any vessel and to any place, whatsoever, 
provided the same shall have been purchased 
firom the Government Stores ; and it is 
intended to hold public sales of that article 
by auction, on the first Monday of every 
month, at the Export Warehouse (or any 
more convenient place, of which due notice 
will be ^iven) at Colombo. 

The first monthly sales will be held on 
the first Monday in December next; and 
tl>e quantity which will be exposed for sale 
at each sale will probably be about fifty 
thousand pounds. 

The Cinnamon will be asssorted into 
three sorts ; first, second, and third ; and 
emb^ed in bales of one hundred pounds ; 
and the lots put up will be of five bales in 
a lot. 

The article is to be paid for in ready 
money, in the currency of the island or in 
SfRicie, which will be received at the current 
exchange of the day at Colombo. 

Ibe purchaser of each lot will be fur- 


nished with a license in duplicate, stating 
the quantity and quality of the Cinnamon, 
and certifying it was purchased from Go- 
vernment, and entitling the holder to export 
the Spice free of all duty. These licenses 
will he transferable, and when the article 
is to be shipped the licenses are to be pro- 
duced in duplicate to the Commissioner of 
Revenue, to be endorsed by him with the 
name of the ship, and port to w'bich it is to 
be shipped from Colombo, wliich will be 
the only port of the Island whence ship- 
ments will be allowed. 

Hie exporter will deposit the duplicate 
of die license in the Custom-House, re- 
taining tlie original, to be produced if re- 
quired at the Custom House in England. 

Any Cinnamon exported, or attempted 
to be exported, without licenses, will be 
confiscated, and the person exporting or 
attempting to export it will be liable to a 
fine of three hundred rix-doUars for each 
pound. 

The retail of Cinnamon in die Island 
will continue under the restrictions already 
enacted, as do all penalties against the sale, 
as possession of the same by persons not 
licensee^. 

SHIPS STATIONED FOR INDIA AND CHINA. 

On the 25th ult, a Court of Directors 
was held at the East-India House, when 
the undermentioned ships, taken up for 
the ensuing season, were thus stationed, viz. 

For Fengat and China . — General Kyd, 
Captain Alexander Nairne ; Hythe, Capt. 
J. P. Wilson ; Windsor, Captain Hioraas 
Haviside; Kent, Captain Henry Cobb; 
Koval George, Captain Charles S. Timins. 

Fur Madras and China. — Atlas, Capt. 
Charles OWIayne; Kellie Castle, Capt. 
Edward L. Adams. 

Fift' Bo nibay and China. — Inglis, Capt. 
Samuel Serle ; Herefordshire, Captain 
William Hope; Farquharson, Captain 
William Cruikshank; Scaleby Castle, 
Captain David Newall ; Waterloo, Capt. 
Richard Alsager. 

For St. Helena, Bombay, and Chhia.— 
Bridgewater, Captain William IMitchell. 

For St. Helena, Bencoolen, and China.— 
Repulse, Captain John Paterson. 

For China direct. — Vansittart, Captain 
W. H. C. Dalrymple. 
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Arriotth, 

Sept, 9. Liverpool. Ship Albion, Swain- 
son, from Bengal. — Passengers : Mrs. 
Sage and child ; Miss Daggers ; Mr. 
Summers ; Mrs. Summers and three chil- 
dren; Mi^ Dhone; Major Watson, 14th 
regt. ; Capt. Davis, 20th N.I. 

12. Gravesend. Ship Sophia, Reynolds, 
from Bengal, Cape, and St. Helena.~> 
Passengers: Mrs. Reynolds; Capt.Gowan, 
Bengal Estab., Mrs. Gowan, Dr. Owen, 
Madras Estab. ; Mrs. Owen ; Miss Owen ; 
Capt. W. Clarke, late of the Fame ; Mrs. 
Clark; Rev. Mrs. Banks and child; Capt. 
Edes, Lieut. Yates ; Mr. Boys, two Misscs 
Molesworth, two Misses Nicholl. 

11. D,eal. Ship Britannia, Luke, from 
Madras. — Passengers : Mr. Betham, Ma- 
dras Army ; Mrs. Betham ; Miss Betham ; 
IMiss Arrow ; Miss Britten ; Capt. Thorpe, 
Madras Army. 

14. Falmouth. Ship Rockingham, 
Waugh, from Bombay, 29th April. — Pas- 
sengers : Mrs. Bazett Doveton and two 
children; Mr. Moyle, Mrs. INIoyle and 
two cliildren ; Mrs. Stevens and three 
children ; Capt. Balle, Madras Array ; 
Dr. Maccurdy ; Lieut Dundee ; Lieut 
Cooper; Lieut Elderton, from St. He- 
lena; Mr. James Hamilton. 

Departures. 

Sept. 10, Deal. Ship Milford, Horwood, 
for Bombay, having Sir Edward West, 
Recorder of Bombay, and family, on board. 

19. Gravesend, ^ip Triumpli, Crosley, 
for Bombay. 

20. Ship Resource, Fenn, for Madras 
and Beng^. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 

DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

July 18. At Francis Plain, St. Helena, 
the lady of Lieut. J. W. Torbett, of the 
St. Helena Regt., of a daughter. 

Aug. 23. At Cleasby, Yorkshire, the 
lady of Captain Wray, of the E, 1. C. 
Bengal Military Service, of a son. 

Sept. 24. Tlielady of Lieut.-Col, Hogg, 
of the Hon. East-India Company’s Ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 

Lately. At Rennes, in France, the lady 
of Capt. George W. Gibson, of tlie East- 
India Company’s Service, of a daughter. 

31ARRI \GES- 

Juiy 13. William Allder, Esq., of Gos- 
weil street Road, to 3Irs. Jane Sinderby 
Coppin, widow of the late Capt. Edmond 
Coppin, of Lady Banks East-liidia-man. 

Sept. 11. At Allesley, near Coventry, 
Capt. R. Alsager, of the Hon. East-India 
Conqjany’s ship Waterloo, to Miss E. B. 
Lloyd, eldest daughter of Richard Lloyd, 
Esq., of the former place. 

lb'. At Cheltenham, oy riie Chas. 


Jervi% Capt Robot Deane, late of the 
Hon. Company’s Bombay Marine, to . 
Maria, sister of Capt. William Maughan, 
late of the same Service. 

21. At the Foundling Hospital Chapel, 
Cork, by the Rev. H. Cole, Capt. Robert 
Gmmshaw, of the Bengal Artillery, to 
Sophia, second daughter of Benjamin 
Bunn, Esq., Paymaster of the .S9th Regt. 

24. At Cheltenham, Patrick Wallace, 
Esq., Commander of the Orient East-In- 
diaman, to Jane, only daughter of Colonel 
Sir John Sinclair, of Dunbeatb, Bart. 

DEATHS. 

July 8. At the age of 29, lost in a 
storm, off Viaregia, on lire coast of Italy, 
Edward £. Williams, Esq , of the Fusi- 
leers, youngest son of the late Capt. John 
Williams, of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Infantry. 

Aug. 21. In Northumberland, aged 90, 
Robert Storey, M. D., many years resident 
at Madras, where he was Physician to the 
Nabob of Arcot. 

Sept. 4. At Walthamstow, in the 78tfa 
year of her age, Mrs. Money, relict of Wil- 
liam Money, Esq., of that place, formerly 
a Director of tlie East-India Company, 
and an elder brother of the Trinity House. 

7. At the residence of her mother, Mrs. 
Brown, Mead Lodge, Hunsdown, Herts, 
Marion, lady of Captain J. K. Forbes, 
East-India Company’s Service. 

9. At his house in Hereford Streep 
Lieut. General Sir Hildebrand Oakes, 
Bart., K.G.C.B. Lieut. General of the 
Ordnance, and Colonel of the 52d regt. 
of Foot. He is succeeded in the Baronetcy 
by his only brother (now Sir Henry), a 
Lieut. General in the East-India Compa- 
ny’s Army on the Bombay Establishment. 

14. At Kennington, Matthew Shar ps 
house, Esq,, of the East-India House. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday, September 27. 

Cotton. — The purchases by private 
contract since our last are too limited to 
report. The India Sale this morning at- 
tracted much attention ; it consisted of 
16,695 bags. The Surats sold at a reduc- 
tion of |d. a |d. per lb.; the Beagals were 
chieHy taken in. 

Sugar. — The demand for Mnscovades 
this week has been steady and considerable; 
the prices arc without altcratioo. The 
request for Foreign Sugars continues ge- 
neral and extensive. 

forenoon, 357 bags Bengal Sugars sold, 
fine yellow to ordluary white 29s. a .33s. 6d. 

Coffee.-— The public sales this week 
have not been extensive; tbegood and fine 
middling descriptions went off rather 
lower; the ordinary descriptions at rather 
higher prices. 

>picES. — Macc has been enquired after 
and must be stated at an improvement. — 
Pepp<.r and all other East-India Spices 
coutmue heavy. 



TIMES apioluted for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1821-22. 
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Price Current of East-India Produce for September 1822 . 419 



L. 


, d. 


t. 


4 

Cochineal 

..Ih. 0 

3 

8 


0 

4 

6 

Coiiee, Java 

Cwt. 8 

0 

0 


9 

0 

0 









— Sumatra. 


13 

0 


5 

4 

0 

— Bourbon 








— ftlociia 


0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

Cotton, Surat . 

..lb. 0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

7 

— Madras 


0 

5 


0 

0 

6 

— Bengal 


0 

5 


0 

0 

6 

— Bourbon 


0 

9 


0 

1 

0 

Drugs, 3tc. for Dveinx. 







Aloes, Epuiica 

.cwt. 4 

0 

0 

— 

5 

5 

0 

Anniseeds, Star 

3 

0 

0 


3 

5 

0 

Borax, Refilled 


10 

0 


3 

LO 

0 

Unrefined, or Tincal 4 

10 

0 


3 

5 

0 

Campliirc unrefined 


0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

Cardemotus,Malabar..lb 0 

4 

3 

_ 

0 

3 

0 

— Ceylon 

... . 0 

1 

3 


0 

1 

6 

Cassia Buds 

cwt. 18 

0 

0 

— 

18 

5 

0 

— Ligii'^. 


5 

0 


8 

O 

0 

Castor Oil 

..lb. 0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

• 

3 

China Root 

cwt. 1 

U 

0 

... 

1 

10 

0 

Coculus Indicus.... 


8 

0 

— 

1 

u 

0 

Cofumbo Root...... 








Dragoii*s Blood 


0 

0 


36 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 4 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 









— Assafoetida 

.. .. S 

0 

0 

— 

t4 

0 

0 

— Benjamin • ... 


0 

0 

— 

50 

0 

0 

— Animi 

cwt. 4 

10 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

— — Galbaniim... , 








Gambogium , 

11 

0 

0 

— 

li 

0 

0 

— Mvrrii 


0 

0 

_ 

15 

0 

0 

. Olibuuum 


10 

0 

— 

j 

5 

0 

Lac Lake 

..lb. 0 

0 

9 


0 

4 

6 

— Dye 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

0 

— Shell, Block... 

4 

0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

— ~ Shivered 

1... • 4 

0 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

— Stick 


15 

0 

— 

1 

5 

0 

Musk, China 

..OS. 0 

7 

0 


0 

18 

0 

Nux Vomica 

cwt. 0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

16 

0 

Oil Cassia 

..os. 0 

0 

7 

... 

0 

0 

8 

— Cinnamon .. . 


18 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

— Cloves 


4 

0 





— Mace 








— Nutmegs 


4 

0 

— • 

0 

4 

6 

Oonim 

..lb. 







Rhubarb 


1 

0 

— 

0 

5 

0 


GOODS DECLARKD fOK SALE AT 
THE EASr-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 10 Octoher^Prompt 17 18^. 

Co wpGuy**.— Indigo, » 

hxcftuedand Private Trade, — Indigo. ' 

For Sale 16 Ocloher^Prompt 84 ^euikry, 
CowpoJiy’i.— Sugar, 

-Coffee i*id Sugar. 

For Sale 41 Oclofier — Prompt 17 Jaitaerf, 
Com/KiHy*t.— China and Bengal Raw Silk. 

For Safe 6 November-^Prompt 91 
Prreate- Trade.— BlueOoth—Bandannoe^Nao* 
keer.s— Madras Handkerchiefs — '^hawt Hand' 
kerchiefs —Shawls— China S>lk Piece Goods— 
Crape Shawls— Crape Scarfs— Crape Gown Piecea 
—Lustrings— Silks— Satins —Taffatie* — Damasl^ 
—Sewing Silk. 

For Sale It ,Voem5er— Proaipt 7 Fehrnarp. 
Componv’s. — Saltpetre— Black Pepper— Cinna- 
mon— Clorcs— Mace— Nutmegs— Oil ol Mace, 




L. 

u • 

i. 


Sal Ammoniac .... 

..cwt. 







Senna 

....lb. 0 

0 

6 

to 

0 

9 

0 

Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. 0 

li 

0 


0 

16 

0 

— Java 


13 

0 

— 

0 

18 

0 

— China 

1 

5 

0 


1 

8 

0 

Zeduary 








Galls, in Sorts 


0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

— Blue.... 


0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

Indigo, Blue 

....lb. 0 

11 

6 


0 

11 

9 

— ~ Purple and Violet... 0 

It 

2 

... 

0 

u 

5 

— Fine Violet 


10 

10 

_ 

0 

11 

2 

— * Good Ditto..'.... 


10 

6 

— 

0 

10 

9 

— Fine Violet & Copper 







— Good Ditto 


9 

10 

— 

0 10 

S 

Ordinary Ditto. 


5 

0 


0 

5 

6 

Consuming qualities.. 0 

9 

6 

— 

O 10 

3 

— Madras Fmeand Good 







Rice, Bengal 

cwt. 0 

9 

0 

— 

0 

18 

0 

Safiiuwer 

cwt. 5 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

Sago 

cwt. 0 

14 

0 

— 

1 

5 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined... 

cwt. 1 

8 

0 





Silk, Bengal Skein .. 

..ib. 0 

15 

I 

— 

0 

19 

7 

— Novi 


16 

4 

— 

J 

? 

11 

Ditto White.. , 

. ... 0 

16 

0 


1 

3 

10 

- China 


17 

4 

— 

1 

1 

2 

—— Organzine 

. ... 2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

6 

0 

Spices, C)iinainoii...i 

..lb. 0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

7 

to 

— Cloves.. 


4 

3 

— 

0 

3 

It 

— Mace 


3 

0 


0 

6 

8 

— Nutmegs 

. ... 0 

9 

6 

— 

0 

3 

7 

— Ginger 

cwt. 0 

12 

0 

... 

0 

15 

o 

— Pepper, Black . 

..lb. 0 

0 

6 

... 

0 

7 

0 

White 


1 

4 

... 

0 

1 

5 

Sugar, Yellow 

cwt. 1 

5 

0 

... 

1 

8 

o 

— — White 

. ... 1 

10 

0 

— 

£ 

O 

o 

— Brown . ......... 


14 

0 

— 

0 

15 

0 

Manilla and Java .... 0 

IS 

0 

— 

1 14 

it 

Tea, Uohea 

.. lb. 0 

4 

5 

— 

0 

2 

a 

- ('ougoit .... 


2 

6 

— 

0 

3 

o 

— Souchong 


3 

11 

— 

0 

4 

s 

— Campoi 


3 

6 

— 

0 

3 

10 

— Twankay 


3 

5 

— 

0 

3 

7 

— Pekoe 


6 

2 





— Hyson Skin .... 


3 

4 

— 

0 

3 

s 

— Hyson 


3 

8 

— 

0 

5 

4 

— Gunpowder .... 


4 

8 

— 

0 

5 

3 

Tortoiseshell 

1 

6 

0 

— 

4 

1 

0 


Wood, Saunders Red. .ton 


CARGOES OK EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY'S SHIP.S L.VrELY ARRIVED. 

C.ARGOES of the Kington and AlbioM, from 
Bengal and Madraf, 

Prrrate Tradr ovd privi/ej^e.— Indigo— Raw Silk 
—Red Wood — Madeira Wine. 

i'ompany*9 , — Piece Goods— Indigo-Sugar— Cot- 
ton— Pepper— Cinnamon. 

INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

The exchange for bills on Bengal rs atp^ent 
from is. 9d. to is. lOd. per sicca rupee, and at 
sixt^ davs* sight. 

The premium on the Loan promissory «rf tbe 
Loan opened i8th Febroarv !ast had advanced to. 
Iwemy-three per cent., and the Loan of the Ist 
May I84e bore a premium of nineteen to nineteen 
and a half per cent. 

Some improvement had taken place in the ex. 
change un London, bills ha\in4 been granted alts, 
and 4$. Id. per sicca rupee at three months* sight. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Skip$* Mames. 

i 

Tons, 

Capiaim, 

1 IV here to. 

Ogle Castle • 


550 

Pearson 

• 1 Bengal direct. 

Stenior- 


500 

Harris - 

- 1 Ditto. 

Marquis of Hastings 


500 

Barclay 

- iMadras and Beog^. 

Wo<Klf«»rd • 


600 

Chapman 

- 1 Ditto. 

Eliza ... 


700 

Ward - 

* ! Dit'o. 

Lady Campbell • 


7‘X) 


1 Ditto. 

Melpomene - 


500 

Steel 

- !Bomb«y. 

Eupliratts • 


55) 

Meade - 

- } Ditto. 

Mulgrave Castle - 


450 

Ralph - 

- 'Isle of Franceand Ceylon. 

Lusitania 


450 

Langdmi 

• Van Dieman’s Land and New South Wid( 

Thalia ... 


350 

Muuro - 

. ! IHtio. 

Elizabeth - 


1 440 


' Ditto, 

Ann ... 


1 430 

iJackson 

- Ditto. 



Daily Prices qf Stocks, from the '^Qth of August to the ^5th of September 1822 . 
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E. Eyton, Slock Broker, 2, Cornhxll, and Lombard Street, 
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SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S REPORT ON CENTRAL INDIA. 


In the 13th volume of our Journal, 
pp. S42 to 555, we inserted copy of 
N^otet of Instruction to Assistants and 
Officers acting under the Orders of 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B., in the government of Central 
India, the sound and judicious views 
displayed in which reflect so much 
credit on the character and discern- 
ment of that intelligent officer. We 
have lately been so fortunate as to 
obtain sight of a most comprehensive 
and elaborate Report (to which the 
Notes of Instruction are appended) 
on Malwa and the adjoining countries, 
written by Sir John Malcolm, and 
addressed to the Most Noble the Go- 
vernor General in Council. The Re- 
port, which is printed, occupies a 
quarto volume of more than seven hun- 
dred pages, and, as may be concluded, 
is drawn from the most authentic 
sources, which the station of the 
writer gave him access to, enriched by 
communications from the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of Malwa respect- 
ing the past history, the former and 
present condition of the province, and 
the tribes, manners and institutions of 
its mixed population. Whether or 
not this interesting work will be pub-' 
lished, we are not authorized to say ; 
but, be this point determined as it 
Asiatic Journ, — No. 83, 


may, our readers, we are convinced, 
will derive no small gratification from 
the brief outline and review which we 
propose to give of a document, which 
diffuses so much light upon a portion 
of our eastern dominions, on which 
the information we have hitherto pos- 
sessed has been scanty and imperfect. 

We have observed that the natives 
of Malwa have contributed their as- 
sistance to this Report ; the extent of 
which aid, it appears, was far beyond 
what could at first have been expected. 
Both private individuals and public 
officers of the first rank have been 
communicative, in a degree beyond 
what has ever been known among the 
same classes of men in India. In- 
formation, however, procured from 
this source, Sir John declares, though 
sought with diligence, has never been 
admitted as established truth, unless 
fortified by corroborating facts; and 
the investigations required to verily 
such communications have greatly 
multiplied and retarded the com- 
pletion of the author’s labours. The 
following rule has likewise been very 
properly observed : 

“ In forming the Report of Malwa,” 
says Sir John, “ I have strictly con- 
fined myself to observations and facts 
furnished from that province. No 

VoL.XIV. 3 I 



42» Sir John J^alcoim^s Report on Central India, [Nov, 


analogies between its history, achni- 
nistration, or inhabitants, and those 
of other provinces, have been marked; 
nor any inference from such attempt- 
ed to be drawn. My purpose was to 
describe the countries and people of 
Central India: to have passed this 
limit would have led to endless di- 
gression in a public paper, already of 
great length ; besides, it was thought 
that by abstwning from such com- 
parisons, which almost forced them- 
selves at every line, the mind would 
be better preserved from bias, and 
more equal to do justice to the specific 
object in view. The observation of 
this principle has no doubt led to the 
introduction of much matter similar 
to what may be found in many do- 
cuments already on the records of 
Government.” 

This valuable record is distributed 
into thirteen parts, in which so many 
distinct subjects connected with the 
Report are treated of. 

The first part relates to the geo- 
graphy, soil, climate and productions 
of Malwa, and is illustrated by a map 
comprising the territory from Chitore 
in Mewar, north, to the Taptee river, 
south ; and from BeUary, east, to 
Baroach and Surat, west ; situate be- 
tween the-!21st and 25th deg. of north 
latitude, and the 73d and SOth deg. of 
east longitude. The memoir attached 
to the map explains its construction, 
and fiirnishes geographical and geo- 
lopcal details connected with the 
subject. 

The second part of the Report com- 
prehends the history of Malwa pre- 
vious to the Muhratta invasion ; the 
causes which led to the success of the 
invaders, and the lessons afforded 
thereby to their present rulers, “ how 
to rule and control these tribes, so as 
to promote their happiness and pros- 
perity, through the same means that 
we use to strengthen and confirm their 
attachment to our government.” 

The Mahratta invasion of Malwa 
is the sulqect of the tliird part, which 
details the origin and character of the 


Mahratta establishments in that pro- 
vince. Native records, communicated 
by the Commissioner at Poonah, and 
the Resident at Nagpore, have enabled 
the writer to develope the general 
principles and recognized usages con- 
nected with the first rise of the Mah- 
rattas into fame as a nation, and which 
have been observed by this remarkable 
race since their condition has been 
changed, and their former ties have 
been broken or neglected. 

The fourth part is occupied with the 
history of the families of Puar and 
Scindiah, from their origin to the year 
1820. The former, a Malwa family, 
who never possessed extended ter- 
ritory, have latterly been reduced al- 
most to insignificance. The latter, 
though they possess by far the strongest 
and richest parts of Malwa, have 
been comparatively less mixed with its 
history than with that of Hindustan 
and the Deckan. 

The fifth and sixth parts are devoted 
to a minute history of the House of 
Hoikar, the authentic materials for 
which enabled the writer to illustrate 
the opposite characters of Mulhar 
Row, Tukajee, Ahliar Bae, and Jes- 
wunt Row Hoikar, in which every 
shade of Indian government, from its 
brightest to its darkest hue, is to be 
found. The first division details the 
history of the Hoikar family down to 
the insanity of Jeswunt Row ; the 
other comprehends the events at the 
court of Hoikar from that period 
(A.D. 1808) till the peace of Mun- 
dissore (A.D. 1817), with a short ac- 
count of Ameer Khan. The value of 
this part of the report, as a record, is 
enhanced by the consideration that 
Sir John possessed the means of es- 
tablishing the authenticity of every 
fact during this period of almost un- 
exampled anarchy. 

The seventh part contains an ac- 
count of the Nabobs of Bhopal, from 
their origin to A.D. 1820, including a 
notice of the Mahomedan chiefs of the 
Pindaries, of the principal Rajpoot 
princes who have been destroyed, or 
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who have survived the extension of 
the Mahratta power ; and of the Gras- 
siahs, Soandees, Bheels, and other 
plunderers, who have been raised into 
consequence during the anarchy of 
the last thirty years. There is an in- 
terest in what relates to the Bhopal 
family, not merely from their being 
the only colony of Mahomedans who 
have, since the invasion of the Mab- 
rattas, kept their ground in Malwa; 
but from their extraordinary vicis- 
situdes, and from their having earned^ 
at a former period, that reward which 
they have now obtained. The Patans 
of Bhopal boldly afforded aid to our 
troops when they were marched from 
Bengal in 1779, to support our de- 
clining interests on the western shores 
of India ; and “ it is a happy impres- 
sion,” observes Sir John, “ among the 
natives of Malwa, that a grateful re- 
collection on the part of the British 
Government of that service is one of 
the chief causes that have led to the 
distinguished favour with which it has 
treated this state.” 

The rise, progress and annihilation 
of the Pindarics, given in as condensed 
a form as possible, compose the eighth 
part of the Report. Although tliese 
freebooters never took deep root in 
Malwa, yet they made this province 
their head-ciuarters, during the war 
they cawied on against the general 
peace of India. History scarcely fur- 
nishes another example of the com- 
plete extermination of so large a body 
in so short a space of time. 

The Rajpoots of Malwa form the 
subject of the ninth part. The cha- 
racter of these chiefs, though much 
debased through the oppressions they 
have long endured, exhibits their an- 
cient courage, [>ride and bigotry. Upon 
the good management of these classes 
of the community, the writer remarks, 
the peace and prosperity of Central 
India must in a great degree depend : 
accordingly, he has entered into some 
detail in what relates to this part of 
the population. His reasoning, with 
resjiect to their fiiture government, is 


equally applicable to other tribes, who 
are even more enslaved by prejudice 
than the Rajpoots. 

The tenth part comprehends a ver;^,-, 
interesting analysis of the government 
and judicial administration of the 
states of Malwa, especially the de- 
scription of the forms and proceedings 
of the Courts of Pimjayet, the prin- 
ciples of which, though not easily 
reconcileable with our improved system 
of jurisprudence, appear to be well 
adapted to the notions of the people, 
who regard these courts as the only 
vestiges of justice left them, and are 
extremely attached to them. It is of 
the first importance that, in our future 
improvements of the system of ad- 
ministration in Malwa, care should 
be taken that they harmonize with the 
ancient institutions. Any admixture 
of the rules and proceedings of our 
Courts of Adawlut would be fatal to 
them, owing, it appears, to the terror 
as well as disgust which the very name 
of those courts inspires into the natives 
of Malwa. 

The eleventh part is dedicated to an 
account of the revenue of the states of 
Malwa. This subject, and every point 
connected therewith, — trade, com- 
merce, financial operations of every 
description, which appear to have 
existed amid scenes of warfare and 
confusion, are discussed in minute de- 
tail, The fullest notes and tables are 
inserted to illustrate the revenue sys- 
tem, as well as the interior and transit 
trade of the country, which, it is re- 
markable, was carried on, in the midst 
of convulsion and disorder, to con- 
siderable extent. An account of the 
revenues of the province is also given. 

The population of Malwa furnishes 
a subject for the twelfth part. Full 
and perspicuous details are afforded 
upon this point, with correct tables of 
population, obtained from documents 
supplied, in a spirit of unreserved con- 
fidence, by some of the native Govern- 
ments ; and Sir John adds, that the" 
benefit of this species of information is 
so well appreciated by them, that ar- 
3 I 2 
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rangements have been made through- 
out their territories, by the ministers 
of Holkar and Puar states, for annual 
••eturns of births, deaths, removals, 
and new-settlers ; a spontaneous mea- 
sure on their part, and evincing a re- 
markable advance towards civilization. 

The thirteenth and last part of the 
Report is entitled, “ Contrasted View 
of Malwa from A.D. 1817 to A.D. 
1820, exhibiting the beneficial change 
in the political condition of the coun- 
try during that short period.” A just 
compliment is paid to the wisdom of 
the plans emanating from the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, and the 
vigour of their execution. The ad- 
mirable manner in which the minis- 
terial functions entrusted to the writer 
have been discharged, has contributed 
in an essential degree to the result 
above-mentioned, which has been gain- 
ed by adopting a mild, gentle, and 
conciliating system, hince the ter- 
mination of the war in 1818, wi^h the 
exception of some coercive measures 
employed in suppressing a few Bheel 
robbers, the peace of the country has 
been restored and maintained without 
3 musket being fired. “ I viewed it 
from the first,” observes Sir John, 
“ as a work which force could never 
accomplish ; and if there is one ground, 
beyond all others, on which I rest my 
hopes for the future tranquillity of 
Malwa, it is that of its having been 
established in the manner described.” 

Such is the outline of this very in- 
teresting document. We shall not 
baulk the expectations of our readers 
by any superfluous observations of our 
own, upon the various subjects which 
it embraces ; but proceed to a brief 
review of each of its divisions. 

\st. Geography, Soil, Climate, and 
Productions. 

After defining the limits of the pro- 
vince, the writer describes the country 
condsely, as being a high table-land, 
consisting of a gently undulating in- 
clined plain, in general open and 
liighly cultivated, varied with small 
conical and table-crowned hills and 


low ridges, watered by numerous 
rivers and small streams, and favoured 
with a rich and highly productive soil, 
and mild climate, conducive alike to 
the health of man, and the liberal 
supply of his wants and luxuries. Its 
elevation is denoted by its being the 
origin of several streams, which flow 
in different and opposite directions. 
Excepting to the north-west, there is 
a rise towards the province of Malva 
from all quarters, though in few places 
it attains a greater height than two 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. 

The principal rivers besides the Ner- 
buddah are the Chumbul and Chum- 
bla, the greater and less Kalee Scind, 
the Mhye, Seepra, Parbuttee, Newy, 
and Ahor. 

The temperatnre of Malwa is mild 
and equal, except during the latter 
part of the year. The thermometer 
is seldom lower than 72** night and 
morning, or higher .than 7fl“ or 77® 
at noon, during the rainy season. 
During the hot season it rises some- 
times in the day as high as 97® or 98® j 
but the nights are cool. 

No variety of minerals is found in 
Malwa, which is of a flat basaltic 
formation. Iron is plentiful, and lead 
and copper mines exist in the primary 
mountains, extending to the north- 
west. The soil is fertile, though of 
little depth ; consisting mostly of a 
loose rich black loam, or more com- 
pact ferrugineous mould. 

The productions of the soil cul- 
tivated for exportation are chiefly 
grain, pulse and opium. Other pro- 
ducts are used or consumed at home. 
The forests abound in fine timber, in- 
cluding the teak. Horned cattle are 
in great number, and constitute an ar- 
ticle of export. 

A specific description is given of 
each of the principal cities and towns 
of Malwa, amounting to thirty. The 
whole of the province, and the ad- 
joining countries, abound with ruined 
towns and temples, many of which, 
it is said, deserve the notice of thp 
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antiquary, from the remains of archi- 
tecture, sculpture and inscriptions. 

The aforegoing details are followed 
by a notice of the geographical limits, 
soil, and chief towns, of those districts 
which adjoin Malwa, and have been 
BO much under the same rule as to be 
considered parts of that province; 
namely, Nemaur, Rath, Bagur, Kan- 
tul, and Hurrowtee. 

The first, which includes, or is at 
least bounded by, the celebrated hill 
fort of Aseer, lies between Hindis, 
east, and Kotra, or the Kooksee dis- 
trict, on the west ; and between the 
Vindhya range, north, and the Sat- 
poorah range, south. Its length is 
about a hundred and thirty miles, and 
general breadth from thirty to fort}’, 
and in the centre seventy miles. 

From the Vindhya range on the 
western extremity of Nemaur, there 
extends, north, a hilly tract, separating 
Malwa from Goojerat, whose general 
breadth is from fifty to seventy miles, 
and which terminates in the upper 
extremity of Mewar. The southern 
portion of this, between Dohud and 
Tandlah, and the Nerbuddah, con- 
stitutes what the Hindus term Rath, 
and. contains the petty states of Ja- 
booah. Ally, Babra, Jobut, and the 
lands of their several dependant Ta- 
koors, the great proportion of whose 
subjects are Bheels. 

The province of Bagur is a con- 
tinuation of the same hilly tract, and 
is divided from Rath merely by a 
narrow slip of Malwa, which projects 
into it from Pmtlawud to Dohud. It 
is bounded on the north by Kantul 
and Mewar, and east and west by 
Malwa and Goojerat. 

Kantul is a small district lying be- 
tween Bagur and Mewar, and extend- 
ing westward from Mundissore to the 
Banswarrah and Oodeypore territories. 
Its length is about forty miles, and its 
breadth from twenty to twenty-five. 
It comprises the principal part of 
the territories of the Rajali of Pur- 
taubghur. 

Hurrowtee lies on the north-east 


extremity,of Malwa, and is separated 
from it by the Mokindra hills, and the 
continuation of the Chittore range. 

It resembles Malwa, though warmer ^ 
and less salubrious, and is watered by 
the same rivers, which in their passage 
through this district become consider- 
able streams. 

2d. History of Malwa. 

The early history of every Indian 
nation is so involved in fable and 
smothered with absurdities, that no 
little patience is required to discover 
and extricate such particulars as de- 
serve to be considered as historical 
facts. The existence of Malwa as a 
separate province can be traced from 
Hindu tradition eight hundred and fifty 
years before the Christian era, when 
the power of the Brahmins, which had 
been destroyed by the Boodhists, of 
whose religion many remains are left, 
was re-established. 

Under the early Hindu princes of 
Malwa, the province seems to have 
been a dependency of the Hindu em- 
pire of Dehli. After the Mahome^n 
conquest, it became a kingdom about 
the year 1387, and Dilawur Khan 
Ghoree its first Mahomedan monarch. 

The report gives a brief history of 
the succeeding princes, from whence it 
appears that they never completely 
subdued the Rajpoot princes and petty 
chiefs of the province and vicinity; 
pursuing the wise policy of being con- 
tent with nominal submission, a mo- 
derate tribute, and occasional military 
service from these brave Hindus. The 
latter, however, sometimes so far forgot 
their prejudices and customs, that ma- 
trimonial connections were formed 
between the Rajpoot princes and the 
ruling monarchs, which fact accounts 
for the establishment of some of the 
principal families in Malwa. 

The injudicious policy of Aureng- 
zebe, and the weakness of his suc- 
cessors, incited and encouraged a 
spirit of resistance among the Raj- 
poots, and paved the way for the 
Mahratta conquest. The celebrated 
Rajah Jye Sing, Prince of Jypore, 
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gready contributed, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, to this event. A correspon- 
dence very characteristic of the parries 
and times took place, previous to the 
invasion, between this prince and Ba- 
jeerow, the ruler of the Mahratta 
state. The latter sent to Jye Sing an 
Ashlagh, or sacred verse of the Poora- 
na, warning him of the consequences 
of opposition, as follows : “ Thou art 
the tree of desires : thou art the sea 
whence springeth the tree of desires, 
who can tell thy depth ? I have no 
power to describe that depth of the 
ocean, but in all thy actions remem- 
ber August Mooney.” This personage, 
according to Hindoo mythology, drank 
up the sea. The answer of Jye Sing 
is also borrowed from the Poorana, 
and refers to the notion entertained by 
the Hindus that the sea is walled in ; 
it is extremely in point, particularly 
as addressed to a member of the sa- 
cred tribe of Brahma, whose duty it 
was to preserve, not destroy, the order 
of the universe: “ If the tribe of 
Brahma sin with me, I forgive them. 
This pledge 1 hold sacred. It was of 
no consequence August Mooney’s 
drinking up the sea; but if God should 
doom the walls that retain the ocean 
to be thrown down, then the world 
would be destroyed ; and what would 
become of August Mooney ?” 

3 d. Mahratta invasion of Malwa, 

In their first encroachments in 
Malwa, the Mahrattas waged war, not 
against the inhabitants, but the go- 
vernment. Their understanding with 
the discontented Hindu chieftains was 
eridently the reason of this distinc- 
tion, which they afterwards disregard- 
ed. The first authentic account of 
the invasion of these “ Southern 
plunderers,” is towards the close of 
the seventeenth century. Their au- 
thority was not established in the pro- 
vince till the time of Mahomed Shah, 
and the appropriation of territory to 
the respective chieftains was not made 
till A.D. 1732. The system of warfare 
adopted by the Mahrattas, the prin- 
ciples upon which they acted in the 


invasion, plunder, division and settle- 
ment of the countries belonging to the 
Mahomedan empire, are so peculiar, 
that Sir John has devoted some space 
to explain and elucidate them. Re- 
ligious feeling, and the appearance of 
Brahmins at the head of their state 
and armies, gave their contests the 
character of a holy war. The strong 
principles of union which distinguish- 
ed the Mahratta confederacy, and the 
wily artifices which they so success- 
fully employed, were more efficient 
causes of their greatness than their 
courage in the field. 

At first, their treatment of the in- 
habitants of Malwa was conciliatory. 
They soon discovered that little ap- 
prehension need be entertained of re- 
sistance from the weak government of 
Mahomed Shah, who endeavoured to 
conciliate their leader by honours and 
rewards. One concession, however, 
seems to have caused a further de- 
mand. The death of Jye Sing, in 
1741, whose character seems to have 
operated as some restraint upon the 
Mahratta Chiefs, absolved them from 
the necessity of veiling their conduct 
with deceit and artifice ; and at length 
Ballajee Row, the Paishwah, obtained 
the Soubah of Malwa; and his chief 
generals, men raised from low stations, 
became possessed of armies and in- 
terests of their own, north of the 
Nerbuddah ; from three of whom 
s|)rung the great Mahratta families of 
Puar, Scindiah, and Holkar. 

4 //i. The Families of Puar and 
Scindiah. 

This part is subdivided into the his- 
tories of the Puars of Dhar, the Puars 
of Dewass, and the family of Scindiah. 
The interesting events which are in- 
terwoven with the history of these 
families seem to be the reason of 
their being thus distinguished. 

The particulars of these histories 
have been derived from the highest 
authorities, oral as well as written, 
and form an important record, though 
they possess little to repay the cu- 
riosity of the general reader. The 
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young Rajah Rumchunder Puar, the 
representative of the Dhar family, is 
a fine boy, twelve years of age. The 
Regent Meenah Bae, entertains the 
most lively gratitude towards the 
English Government ; and Bapoo Rag- 
honauth displays at present the same 
zeal and energy in promoting tranquil- 
lity, and encouraging cultivation, that 
he did two years ago in plunder, and 
in disturbing the general peace. 

The family of Scindiah are Soodras, 
of the tribe Koombee or cultivators. 
Ranajee Scindiah, the first who be- 
came eminent as a soldier, was taken 
into the service of the Peishwah, and 
carried his slippers. His rise was rapid; 
and although the family was stripped 
of its possessions by the battle of Pa- 
niput (17(11), yet its representative, 
Madhajec Scindiah, a man of genius 
and restless ambition, not only ex- 
tended his authoiity over Rajpoots 
and Mahoraedans, but acquired an 
ascendancy among his own nation. He 
died A.D. 1794, leaving to his heir, 
Dowlut Row Scindiah, the son of his 
nephew, aged thirteen, his vast coun- 
tries, and an army which made him 
the most powerful of the Mahratta 
Chiefs, until his contest with the 
English power for superiority reduced 
his empire, his strength, and resources. 
He is now represented by Sir John, as 
“ seeing in their true light the motives 
that have actuated the British Govern- 
ment in their conduct towards him ; 
he appears already to have conformed 
to the great change that has occurred 
(1820), and, viewing the struggle for 
superiority as past, is forward to re- 
cognize the paramount power of the 
British Government.” 

5th. Family of Holkar. 

These are also Soodras of the 
Dhoongur or shepherd tribe, though 
some authorities place them even a 
degree lower, describing them as Ga- 
drees or Goatherds. The father of 
"Mulhar Row, the first who obtained 
any degree of eminence, or even rose 
above the peasant class, was a ryut of 
a village in the Deckan called Hull, 


whence the chief and his descendants 
derive their name of Holkar, or rather 
Holkur. 

In 1759, Mulhar Row Holkar re- 
ceived from the Peishwah the title of 
Soubadar, and the command of a 
considerable force. He was routed by 
a corps of Afghans ; but at the battle 
of Paniput, fought soon after, so fatal 
to the Mabrattas, he had either the 
good fortune to retreat, or was trea- 
cherous enough to desert, in good 
order. Retiring into Malwa, he oc- 
cupied himself in settling his posses- 
sions : with the exception of one dis- 
trict (Taul Mundawul), all that now 
belongs to the Holkars in this province 
was bequeathed by their founder, Mul- 
har Row. 

He was succeeded by his grandson, 
Mallee Row, who died a few months 
after, when the wife of the latter, 
Aliah Bae, a woman possessed not only 
of great, but of the most amiable qua- 
lities, claimed and secured the so- 
vereignty in spite of opposition. A 
large portion of this part is occupied 
in detailing the events of her reign, 
and the character of her government. 
It is pleasing, amidst the scenes of 
blood and disorder which these his- 
torical records unfold, to meet with 
so bright an example, in a female too, 
of talent combined with every virtue 
that adorns and dignifies our nature. 
It was imagined, the writer states, 
that the report of her administration 
had been overcharged with bright co- 
lours by the members of the Holkar 
family, from whom the facts were ob- 
tained, to contrast it with the govern- 
ment which afterwards prevailed in 
those countries over which she ruled ; 
bnt though inquiries have been made 
among all ranks and classes, nothing 
has been discovered to lessen those 
eulogiums, or rather blessings, which 
are poured forth whenever her nanie is 
mentioned. The hours gained from 
the affairs of state were given to acts 
of charity and devotion. A deep sense 
of religion seems to have strengthened 
her mind in the performance of her 
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worldly duties. She used to say, that 
she de^ed herself answo^e to God 
for every exercise of power, pud, in 
die fidl spirit of a pious and bene- 
~ volait mind, was wont to exclaim, 
when urged by her ministers to acts of 
severity, “ Let us mortals beware how 
we destroy fhe works of the Almighty.” 
— “ Such,” adds Sir John, in con- 
cluding her history, “ is the picture 
which the natives of this quarter give 
of Aliah Bae ; with them her name is 
sainted, and she is styled an Aouter, 
or descent of the divinity. In the 
most sober view that we can take of 
her character, she certainly appears, 
within her limited sphere, to have 
been one of the purest and best rulers 
that ever existed, and she affords a 
striking example of the great benefit 
which the mind may receive from per- 
forming worldly duties, under a deep 
sense of responsibility to its Creator.” 

Soon after the death of Aliah fiae, 
in 1795 , the territories of the family 
in Malwa were desolated by the con- 
flicts of its members. Jesivunt Row 
at length established his supremacy. 
His contentions with his competitors, 
his war with Scindiab, and subsequent- 
ly with the British, are narrated in the 
Report, the latter in a compendious 
manner, the former more in detail. 
A few years after the peace, which 
Jeswunt Row was forced to sue for, 
after he had been driven by Lord Lake 
into the Punjaub, symptoms of in- 
sanity developed themselves in the 
behaviour of this extraordinary cha- 
racter. The ardour with which he 
devoted himself to military affairs, to 
the casting of cannon, working him- 
self at the furnaces and founderies, 
sometimes night and day, and more 
especially the habit of excessive drink- 
ing, to which he had been always ad- 
dicted, accelerated the progress of the 
malady, which, though for some time 
outrageous, at length subsided into 
complete fatuity. In this state he 
lived nearly three years, being ."ed like 
an infant with milk, and afibrded ano- 
ther melancholy instance of a pos- 


sessor of great talent expiring “ a 
driveller and a show.” 

6M. Event* at the Court of Hcdkar 

subteqtteni to the insanity of Jestmint 

Row, in 1808. 

These events are detailed at length, 
and with some minuteness. The prin- 
cipal personage on the scene is Tool- 
sah Bae, the favourite mistress of the 
Maharajah (Jeswunt Row). Her beauty 
and talent had already given her a 
commanding influence in the affairs 
of the Government, and she was now 
considered as its head. Besides her 
personal charms, her manners were 
artful and winning; but her disposition 
was violent, and her morals corrupt. 
The leading feature of her character 
was cruelty, in which respect, and in 
most others, she forms a striking con- 
trast to Aliah Bae. The intrigues, the 
dissentions, the crimes which deform 
the history of this Court, render it an 
object of disgust. The profligacy of 
the Regent was notorious, and public 
decency was outraged without scruple 
by her. These details, it must be 
recollected, are not collected from 
scandalous writings, but obtained by 
Sir John Malcolm in conversations 
with the chiefs and ministers of the 
time, especially the Minister Tantiah 
Jogh, who was most intimately ac- 
quainted with all that was transacted 
during this period of intrigue and 
atrocity. 

At the death of Jeswunt Row, in 
1811, a boy named Mulhar Row. son 
of Jeswunt Row, by a woman of low 
tribe, was placed upon the musnud, 
having been previously adopted by 
Toolsah Bae, who had no child. Such 
a change of rulers had little influence 
upon the scenes that were passing, or 
the persons that preyed upon the re- 
mains of the Government. Eflbrts 
were made to overturn the authority 
of Toolsah Bae, and mutinies and in- 
surrections form the chief incidents 
in the history of the Court. The ad- 
vance of Sir Thomas Hislop’s army 
brought affairs to a crisis at the Court 
of Holkar. The person of the Maha- 
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rajah was seized by a party consisting 
of the principal officers of the Pagah, 
and a guard placed over Toolsah Bae. 
This event took place on the 20th De- 
cember 1817- At night, the wretched 
woman, who during the day had re- 
fused sustenance, and passed it in 
tears, expecting the fate she judged 
was awaiting her, was seized and car- 
ried to the banks of the river, alarm- 
ing with her shrieks the quarter of the 
camp she passed. According to the 
emphatic expression, says the writer, of 
a person who witnessed this scene, 
“ not a foot stirred, and not a voice 
was raised, to save a woman who had 
never shewn mercy to others.” She 
was taken from her palanquin on the 
banks of the Seeprah, and her head 
severed from her body, which was 
thrown into the river, being denied 
even the common rites of a Hindu 
funeral. 

This event was soon followed by 
the defeat of the army of Holkar by 
the British troops, and by the treaty 
of Mundissore, which deprived the fa- 
mily of their possessions in the Jeypore 
country, and their territories south of 
the Sautpoorah range, as well as their 
claims upon the chiefs of Rajpoo- 
tannah. 

There is appended to this part of 
the Report an account of Ameer 
Khan, one of the chief actors in the 
scenes described therein, who has con- 
trived to avoid the vortex which swal- 
lowed up other individual dependants 
upon Holkar, and has raised himself 
from a low condition, in the province 
of Mooradabad, in the Company’s 
territory, to that of an independent 
chief, and gained secure possession of 
a state that places him upon a footing 
with the minor princes of India. 

7. Nabobs of Bhopal. 

The account of these subordinate 
personages completes the history of 
the transactions in Malwa, which is 
contained in the accounts of the prin- 
cipal Mahratta families given in the 
preceding parts. 

The founder of the Bhopal family 
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was Dost Mahomed, who first came 
from Khybur in Afghanistan, and 
served the Navvaub Jelal Khan of Je- 
lalabad, whom he left, and took servic>^ 
in the imperial army at Delhi, about 
the middle of the reign of Aurengzebe. 
The mode by which he possessed him- 
self of property and power is related 
from MS. records, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan ; and the events of his 
history and those which befel his suc- 
cessors are pai-ticularized in a manner 
which will greatly facilitate the in- 
quiries of a future historian. Among 
the rulers of Bhopal, we have another 
example of- a princess endowed with 
talent and spirit, united with virtue 
and humanity, in the person of Mah- 
jee Sahibeh, who for more than half a 
century greatly influenced, if she did 
not direct, the councils of Bhopal. 

The manner in which Wuzeer Ma- 
homed, subsequently so distinguished 
in the transactions of this State, in- 
troduced himself upon a scene which 
opened such prospects to a person of 
talent and intrepidity, deserves notice 
for its romantic and singular character. 
When the fortunes of the Bhopal fa- 
mily appeared to be on the decline, 
after the death of Chotah Khan, re- 
course was had by the Government to 
the impolitic and desperate expedient 
of employing one of Scindiah’s in- 
dependent leaders, to recover part of 
the territories which had been seized 
by Ragojee Bhonslah, whose army, 
aided by large bodies of Pindaries, 
had begun to lay waste the country of 
BhopaL 

“ Amid these events, which threat- 
ened destruction to this petty State, 
a youth made liis appearance as its 
defender, in a manner which gives to 
his history that air of romance which 
continued to its close. He came to 
the gate of the city habited as a sol- 
dier of fortune, and attended by some 
well-mounted adherents; and being 
stopped by the guards, proclaimed 
himself to be Wuzeer Mahomed, the 
son of Sheriff Mahomed Khan, the 
cousin of the reigning Nabob, Ma- 
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homed Hyat Khan, with whom he de- 
sired an interview. This was imme- 
diately granted. The Nabob, after the 
^“-arst salutation, asked him how he had 
subsist^ during his absence from 
■Bhopal. He frankly avowed that, 
banished his native country by the 
power of Chotah Khan, against whose 
administration his father had rebelled, 
he had been compelled to earn a live- 
lihood by serving a plundering Rajpoot 
chief in the province of Omutwarah. 
He had learned, he said, the profes- 
sion of a soldier, and the reports 
brought him of the distress and danger 
of the land of his ancestors, had made 
him determine, at all faazaltds, to offer 
his services, and to give his life (it was 
all he had) in any way the Nabob 
pleased, for his country. The old 
prince was roused from his usual state 
of abstraction the occurrence. He 
gave to Wuzeer Mahomed the endear- 
ing title of son, and hailed him (with 
a spirit of prophecy) as the future 
saviour of the State. The period was 
one of action. The troops of Nag- 
pore were besieging Hussingabad, and 
the depredations of the Pindaries were 
> every day more dreadful. We may 
imagine how rapidly the fame of Wu- 
ceer Mahomed, who soon became a 
distinguished actor in these scenes, 
had increased, when we are told that 
in eight months after he reached Bho- 
pal, he was a popular candidate for 
the office of Dewan.” 

From the hour he obtained the go- 
vernment of the principality to the 
day of his death (February 1817), a 
p^iod of nine years, he passed not a 
day in repose, and is acknowledged to 
hare saved the wuntry firom ruin by 
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his talents and heroism. His attach- 
ment to the English, which he trans- 
mitted to his successor, Nuzzer Ma- 
homed, may be reckoned among the 
causes of his success. The death of 
the latter prince has been a misfortune 
not only to the Bhopal state, but to 
thf English Government, to which his 
firm attachment was as advantageous 
as the virtues and talents which 
adorned his character were to the 
former. 

Sir John Malcolm adverts, in the 
close of this history of Bhopal, to the 
singular institutions of the Murajee 
Khyl Patans of that place, arising out 
of their original agreement to main- 
tain their habits and laws, as they 
existed in Afghanistan. Their go- 
vernment is of a patriarchal form, 
and they claim a right of choosing 
their chief, which is however limited 
by a usage common among the Afghan 
tribes, of selecting a member of the 
ruling family. 

It is impossible not to feel some in- 
terest in perusing these details, though 
belonging to a subordinate department 
of historical composition; because they 
are impressed with a character of ge- 
nuineness, which we are seldom able 
to assure ourselves we find in those 
of history in general. The eloquent 
speeches we occasionally meet with 
are not supplied, as those of the Greek 
and Roman historians, but are trans- 
ferred often from the tongue of the 
speaker or the hearer. We have been 
as concise as possible in our review of 
the aforegoing parts, because what re- 
mains will probably furnish matter of 
more general interest. 

(Tb he continued in our next.) 
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RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES IN CANARA. 


0> quitting the chowky of Coolgund,* 
I found about 12,000 head of cattle stand- 
ing in groupes for sale, whilst the inhabi- 
tants of bodi MaUtMU and Canara were 
some haggling for a bargain, others drag- 
ging off thrar purchase, not unfrequently 
the cattle dragging their new masters : the 
* jLt the bottom of the Bijee Pan. 


whole road was filled with them. After 
passing Mutcby-teert, and the Comaradary 
river in which it is situated, the road is 
lined on each side with temporary build- 
ings for the visitors to the pagoda during 
the festival, many of whom are cloth and 
other merchants, with their goods. In 
short, it is a fair which it highly betieficial 
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to the country, and hence supported (in 
keeping up the sanctity of the temple) by 
the Government. Along this part of the 
road are now seen men and women rolling 
at full length, as a propitious offering to 
the Government (“mudistan” is the term 
for this act) ; the former in expiation of 
sins, the latter as propitiatory to child- 
bearing. The distance they have to pass 
over a hard and strong road occupies 
many hours ; the exertion is very great, 
and some, who are afflicted with disor- 
ders, find a termination to their earthly 
career ere the sacred temple is attained. 
After reaching it, they who succeed, roll 
around the “ angun” or interior area, and 
thence to a nullah, where they purify them- 
selves. They then return to the pagoda, 
and receive the pursad, and enjoy the re- 
mainder of the festival. 

Several shops are open for the sale of 
small silver articles, rudely emblematical 
of the numerous diseases to which the 
human frame is subject ; these are bought 
and offered to the god by those who have 
been, and are, afflicted. Some present 
money, according to their means. 

Thesp offerings are collected by the 
public servants of the pagoda, and after- 
wards appropriated to repairs of the tem- 
ple, or for an ornament for the idol, the 
chief symbols of which are the cobra de 
capello and the peacock. 

Exclusive of the eighteen daily cere- 
monies, the following additional ones are 
performed at this Shrista Jatra ; and, I am 
told, differing entirely from those carried 
on at the other celebrated pagodas during 
this great festival. 

This temple is dedicated to Comara 
Swamy, with 1,000 names. 

There are four days in this year (1821), 
28th November, 29th, SOtb, and 31st De- 
cember, 28th Baliky, plantain-fruit, about 
six are cut into four slices, and thrown into 
a large wooden bowl of water before the 
god and all the Bramins. As many as 
float, the fruit uppermost, for so many 
thousand bramins must food be prepared, 
counting one slice a thousand. 

A poojah is then made, PuUavo Pooja, 
or prayer, that there may be no lack of 
food during the festival. All castes who 
attend this feast, no matter on what score 
(even thieves), are entitled to food during 
the four days. 


Juppa vaida Parrlen unna pooja. 

Summa Batbona, or distribution. About 
10,000 Bramins were assembled; all re- 
ceive one day’s stock of rice, &c. Froi^ 
this number about 600 or 1 ,000 dine in the 
angun of the pagoda (their food being 
brought in on plantain leaves). On It 
signal, they rise and retire to the sacred 
stream, and purify themselves. The re- 
mainder of the Bramins (that is as many^ 
as can) then lie down, and roll around 
the angun, upon the remains of the dinner 
left by the former body. 

This is termed Mudistan. AIJ must per- 
form this ceremony, Bramins first, the 
Suders afterwards, and of both sexes. 

The halipike, or toddy-drawer, is ex- 
cluded. 

On the 29th every Bramin is anointed 
with oil, one-quarter to one half seer, in 
the pagoda; on returning, they are or- 
dered by the god to stop every Bramin 
widow and mock her. This they do with 
the hand beating against the lips, whilst 
they hollow out their jests. They may 
also pull them about, until the poor old 
creatures cry out, “ let me go.” 

Numerous other ceremonies take places 
but arc observed elsewhere. The cobn 
de capellos are so numerous, from being 
fed at the pagoda, that it is very common 
to see them gliding over those asle^, or 
attending the Bramins eating. The tas- 
sildar of the talook, who was on duty, 
gravely told me that one of the oldest and 
largest snakes was actually present, and 
spread his hood, and remained near the 
pagoda money, whidi he was examining 
for two hours, in die presence of several 
other Bramins ; and thtit had it been in- 
correct, the purloiner would have been 
darted at by the animal, but not bit, mere- 
ly indicating the thief. 

The cold here is considerable, and the 
water very impure, so that I fear as many 
as offer up their vows for cures, most pro- 
bably cany back the seeds of vitd exter- 
mination. Thermometer, outside the tmt, 
at 5 x.M. 57“ ; at 9 f.m. 62®. 

I observed the sun did not ^d the tc^ 
of my tent until twenty minutes past seven 
He rose immediately over didbighest top 
of this ' wonderful mountain, whilst at 
Mangalore, sixty-five miles offl he was 
seen probably before rix, a.m.— U foitnfamx 
^ Canara, Dec. 1821. — Cal. Jour, 
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GRATITUDE OF THE NATIVE TROOPS. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sib ; Not doubting but you are 
always happy to record, in the interest- 
ing pages of the Asiatic Journal, every 
communication calculated to render 
justice to, or to exalt the character of 
the native soldiery, or others, the in- 
habitants of our vast possessions in 
Asia, I feel much pleasure in the op- 
portunity of handing to you the fol- 
lowing noble testimony of a generous 
spirit of -gratitude and attachment on 
the one hand, and of enviable qua- 
lification and professional merit on the 
other. 

When the Marquis of Hastings (then 
Earl of Moira) entered on the go- 
vernment of India, his Lordship’s en- 
lightened mind soon foresaw the ne- 
cessity for strengthening the small 
body of r^ular cavalry in Bengal; and 
in furtherance of that object, his 
Lordship in Council adopted the re- 
solution of raising some corps of ir- 
regular horse, thereby combining with 
the accession of military force, the 
great political benefit of gathering un- 
der our banners bodies of men, inured 
to war, whose horses were their 
patrimony, and their saddles their 
dwelling places; and who, but for such 
provision, would inevitably have as- 
sociated themselves with those hordes 
of Pindharries, and other soldiers of 
fortune, who, in failure of employ- 
ment by the Native Powers, were 
driven into habits of predatory war- 
fare, as the alternative for supporting 
themselves and their horses. 

The measure having thus been re- 
solved on by Government in 1814, 
Lord Hastings, as Commander-in- 
chiefj selected Captain Henry Tuffnell 
Roberts, of the 5th regiment of ca- 
valry, to raise a body of a thousand 
Rohilla Horse, for which purpose that 
officer was ordered to repair to the 
province of Rohilcund, where, in the 
short space of two or three months, 
the levy was completed, and formed 


for service, under the eye of the offi- 
cer commanding in the province ; and 
Capt. R. was honoured with the orders 
of Government to entertain the far- 
ther number of a thousand horse of 
the same description ; which duty hav- 
ing likewise been accomplished, with 
such zeal and activity as obtained for 
Capt. Roberts the particular thanks of 
the Commander-in-chief ; he was, early 
in 1815, permanently appointed to 
the command of the first raised body, 
under the denomination of the 1st 
Rohilla Cavalry ; the other moiety was 
denominated the 2d Rohilla Cavalry, 
and made over to the charge of ano- 
ther officer. 

From that period the 1st Rohilla 
Cavalry, under Captain Roberts’ com- 
mand, was constantly employed in the 
field, participating in the arduous ser- 
vice which occurred during the Nepaul 
war, the siege of Hattrass, the se- 
vere and harassing warfare of the 
Pindharrie-Mahratta war, and subse- 
quent operations on the Nurbudda, 
down to the rainy season of 181!), 
when the corps, exhausted and worn 
down by the effects of service and 
climate, was ordered to repass the 
Ganges, and allowed a short interval 
for re-equipment and repose. 

During that long period of active 
and laborious service, the 1st Rohilla 
Cavalry, under Capt. Roberts’s com- 
mand, was frequently honoured with 
the approbation and thanks of the 
Government, of the Commander-in- 
chief, and of the officers command- 
ing divisions of the army under whom 
it served, for their distinguished gal- 
lantry, their successful spirit of enter- 
prize, and their zealous devotion to 
the service of the Hon. Company. 

In 1821 Capt. Roberts, after twenty- 
two years’ service, resolved on return- 
ing to Europe, on furlough, to re- 
novate his constitution. On hearing 
of that intention, the native officer* 
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and men of the coqjs spontaneously, 
and, without the exception of a 
single individual, expressed their wish 
to subscribe a month’s pay, for the 
purpose of presenting their commander 
with a costly sword, in testimony of 
their respect and esteem. 

They were informed that Capt. R. 
would not hear of anj' such sacrifice 
on their part : that a sword of the 
moderate value of eighty or a hundred 
pounds sterling, would be far more 
acceptable; for that no intrinsic value, 
however great, could enhance the 
feelings of pride and exultation which 
such a token, so tendered, could not 
fail to inspire. 

Not satisfied, however, with this 
view of their intention, Capt. R. had 
no sooner left the corps, preparatory 
to his return to Europe, than, ani- 
mated by the same unanimous im- 
pulse, they determined on subscribing 
half a month’s pay for the purpose in 
question ; inviting, at the same time, 
the European officers, serving with the 
corps, to join them in the measure (to 
which they most cordially assented) ; 
and on being informed that, with re- 
ference to an order recently promul- 
gated, the sanction of the Commander- 
in-chief was necessary on the occasion, 
they earnestly requested that it might 
be solicited without delay. 

His Excellency the Most Noble the 
Commander-in-chief, taking into con- 
sideration the peculiar nature and 
constitution of the corps, and the cir- 
cumstance of its having been raised 
by Capt. Roberts, was pleased, as a 
special case, to comply with their 
request.* 

* The system of this description of tioops is 
altogether different from that of the corps on the 
regular establishment. The native officers and 
men receive a high fixed rate of pay, for which 
they maintain and clothe themselves, and pro- 
vide their horses, arms, and appointments, with- 
out any further expense to Government, The 
corps are formed into Reessalas (or troops), but 
the whole are paid through the medium of the 
commanding officer, who.assisted by two or three 
European subaltern officers, has the peculiarly 
difficult duty to perform of fulfilling the expec- 
tations of Government in regard to the perfect 
efficiency of the corps, on one hand, and, on the 
other,of preserving the good-liumour and cheerful 
alacrity of the men, under a well-measured excr- 
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The sum of twelve thousand five . 
hundred rupees, or upwards of fifteen 
hundred pounds sterling, was accord- 
ingly remitted to Capt. Roberts, witb^ 
a request on the part of the corps 
that, on his arrival in England, he 
would lay out the amount, first, in 
providing himself with a very hand- 
some sabre, and the remainder in 
massy pieces of plate, on all of which 
they desired that the following in- 
scription should be engraven : 

“ A farewell token of affectionate 
esteem, from the officers and men of 
the 1st Rohilla Cavalry, to their much 
respected commander. Captain H. T. 
Roberts, 1821.” 

We have read, with reference to the 
arrogance of the Romans, that they 
had not a word to express humility, 
in the Christian sense of that virtue ; 
and I have heard it said, invidiously 
and erroneously, no doubt, that in 
India they have no word for gratitude: 
but I trust, Mr. Editor, that this will 
be admitted as a noble trait and test 
of gratitude and attachment on the 
part of men, who combine with a high 
sense of personal honour all the en- 
viable qualities which adorn the cha- 
racter of the soldier ; and that it will 
fully justify the opinion, which a long 
intercourse with India enables me to 
assert, that in no quarter of the globe 
are the feelings of grateful attachment 
and fidelity better understood, or more 
duly cherished, than among the na- 
tives of Hindostan ; nor in any army 
in the world, perh^s, have the like 
number of instances occurred, in 
which subordinate officers and private 
soldiers have generously hazarded and 
sacrificed their lives to the rescue of 
European officers, who (to thdr ho- 
nour and renown) have successfully 
emulated the praiseworthy example of 
“ commanding their lives through the 
medium of thdr affections.” 

Gangeticus. 

From the Banks of the ToAr- 

Wuffadar, 1822, 

cise of authority* in regulahng the requisite ex> 
penditure on their part for maintaining their 
horses* arms and appoimments of every lund» in 
a uniform and serviceable cunditioD» 
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Tai provinces or districts of SumbhuU 
^poor, Fatna,* Sirgooja, and their depen- 
dencies, which, having been restored to us 
by the last Mahratta war, have remained, in 
the interim under the superintendence of 
Major Roughsedge, as commanding offi- 
cer and Governor- General’s agent on the 
frontier, are in general very little 
known ; some account, therefore, of their 
productions, climate and inhabitants, com- 
piled from the personal observations of 
the writer, may not be uninteresting to 
die public. 

These countries, as to extent, would 
form three very considerable kingdoms ; 
but not having been regularly surveyed, 
their dimensions cannot be stated with 
accuracy : they are bounded, however, 
on the west by the districts of Boad, 
Duspalla, parts of the Madras frontier, 
and Chuteesgurh ; on the north by Mund- 
la, Gurea, Sofaagpoor, and Singprowld; 
on the east by the Company’s possessions, 
and on the south by parts of Cuttack, 
Oanjam, &c. ' In compliance with the re- 
peated and anxious solicitations of their 
Bjyahs, Zumeendars, and the people in ge- 
neral, it was determined by the Bengal 
Government, afrer their capture ini 803, to 
separate them from the Mahratta domi- 
nions, and retain them as Tributary States ; 
but Sir A. Wellesley, not aware of the 
negociations that had taken place between 
Colonel Broughton and the aforesaid Ra- 
jahs and Zumeendars, on which Go- 
vernment had formed the resolution above 
alluded to, and not receiving instructions 
in time to prevent his including them in 
the countries given up at the close of the 
war, be ratified the treaty then pending, 
and lestmed them to the Mahrattas. This 
prtmeding caused great distress to all 
classes of the inhabitants, and accordingly 
many attempts were made, to induce 
die Rajah of Berar to exclude them from 
the treaty, and receive an equivalent for 
them in some other part of our territories. 
He, however, remained obstinate, and 
we, b^g unwilling to excite jealousy or 
discontent by any farther urging the ques- 
tion, endeavoured to satisfy the people, by 
|Homising that, in the event of future wars 
bringing them again into our power, they 
should be permanently attached to the 


British dominions. In 1817, when our 
troops took the field, the inhabitants of 
Sumbbulpoor, mindful of the promise, 
made frequent and voluntary offers to 
Major Roughsedge of assisting to drive 
the Mahrattas out of their country ; and 
soon afterwards, when the fort of Sum- 
bhulpoor surrendered to that officer, the 
garrison, though numerous, made it a 
part of their terms, that they should be 
escorted beyond the Sumbhulpoor boun- 
daries, and protected from the violence of 
the inhabitants by our sepoys. These par- 
ticulars will sufficiently shew their hatred 
of the Mahratta, and partiality for the 
British Government. 

The eastern parts of Sumbhulpoor, like 
the Ramgurh hills, witli branches of which 
they are connected, are mountainous and 
woody ; but in the northern and western 
divisions there are fine extensive plains, 
which produce excellent wheat, barley, 
sugar-cane, cotton, and indeed, in general, 
the Tubbee crops of Hindoostan. Here, 
between Chunderpoor and Soory Narain, 
some sixty or seventy miles north from 
Sumbhulpoor, the most healthy situations 
in the province for a military cantonment 
might be chosen : but the distance and 
difficulty of access to this quarter would 
form great obstacles to such a selection. 
Ibe Mahanuddee River, which, rising in 
the wild and mountmnous district of Bus- 
tar, and winding through every point of 
the compass in its course to Soory Narain, 
where it flows gently over a sandy bed of 
five furlongs broad, is navigable from Cut- 
tack to this place, from September till 
February, for boats not drawing more 
than three feet water ; and Chuteesgurh 
and the eastern parts of Gurra, Mundla, 
&C., as well as the countries under de- 
scription, might be supplied with military 
stores and all necessary imports by this 
navigation ; for this purpose, however, 
storehouses would be required at Cuttack 
and Sooty Narmn, and the supplies, ought 
to be sent from the former place before 
the middle of March, aqd dispatched from 
Cuttack about the beginning of Septem- 
ber. At Chunderpoor the bed of the 
river becomes rocky, and continues so to 
the mountaius of Burmohl (through parts 
of the districts of Soanpoor and Boad ex- 
cepted), about sixty miles N. W. from 


* Not Pauls on the Ganges. 
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Cuttack. Most of the diamonds obtained 
from the river are found between the fort 
of Sumbhulpoor and the mouth of the 
Heeb, a large river that flows into the 
Mahanuddee, fourteen miles N. of the 
fort, and by the waters of which the na- 
tives of the place believe that all the dia* 
monds are brought down. Some years 
since there was one found, bare and dry on 
the sand near the fort, that was valued by 
a jeweller at two lacs of rupees. They 
are at times enclosed in matrices of a 
reddish clay, but are commonly sifted out 
of, or picked up on the sands like any 
other pebbles, as that above-mentioned was, 
and a common observer might have sup- 
posed it to be nothing else than a piece of 
chrystal. All diamonds found within the 
above-mentioned space are considered as 
the sole and entire property of the Rajah. 
In the rains the Mahanuddee runs with 
astonishing rapidity, boats making the pas- 
sage from Sumbhulpoor to Cuttack, a dis- 
tance of between two and three hundred 
miles, in two days, and to effect this no 
assistance from sails or oars are necessary, 
but it requires trouble and dexterity to 
prevent the boat from running agaunst 
rocks, trees, &c. Opposite the fort the 
river is a mile wide. The fort of Sum- 
bbulpoor is of an oblong form, extending 
along the river’s bank exactly half a mile, 
but being built to correspond with a sheel 
that defends the eastern and southern sides, 
is of very unequal breadth, surrounded 
with a wall, intersected with bastions of 
stones, bricks, mortar, &c. of different 
heights, according to the nature of the 
ground and strength required at particular 
places, and having guns of different ca- 
libres mounted at certain distances, chiefly 
on the bastions. It never could have made 
any defence agmmt a European force pro- 
vided with artillery, but was sufficiently 
strong to hold out against Pindarics and 
other marauders that long infested those 
countries. The principal entrances are 
along narrow causeways on the northern 
and southern sides, and which, from the 
nature of the defences, are the strongest 
parts of the works. 

The town of Sumbhulpoor is a place of 
good antiquity, and is of considerable size, 
extending north and south of the fort for 
about two miles. There are many temples 
and other Pukka buildings in it, beautiful 
groves of mangoe-trees all around, &c. &e. 
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Grain, cotton, sugar and timber might be 
exported in abundance from Sumbhulpoor 
to Cuttack ; and by the return boats, salt 
might be imported to great advantage, fm* 
mast of the tracts between Cuttack and 
Mirzapoor district are supplied with this 
article from the latter place, and it would 
be a great acquisition to these countries, as 
well as an additional source of revenue to 
Government, to have a storehouse belong- 
ing to the Cuttack Salt- Agency at Sum- 
bhulpoor. The Mahrattas, during their go- 
vernment, collected a tax of one rupee 
on every bullock-load of salt that passed 
through Sumbhulpoor or Ruttunpoor. Ibe 
climate of Sumbhulpoor is fatal to Eu- 
ropeans, particularly so from August till 
December, and nearly one-half of the 
European officers who have been employed 
there since 1818 have lost their lives by it ^ 
and even those who by care, flight, or 
superior constitutions survived, still suffer 
from tlie diseases of its marshy and jungly 
atmosphere. For the two first seasons the 
natives of our western provinces are not 
more fortunate, but if they get over them, 
they think themselves hardened to the cli- 
mate, and that they can then remain in it 
with safety. Many a valuable life must be 
lost before the marshes and woods of these 
countries can be dried up and cleared 
away, since much time and labour, and a 
far more numerous population than they 
at present possess, will be required to effect 
this desirable object ; and from whence can 
the supply of bands be expected, or what 
people will be so imprudent as to go thither 
in search of graven when many parts of 
the finest districts in India are unoccupied 
and in want of inhabitants? If Govern- 
ment were to call on their medical officers 
who have been in Sumbhulpoor, for a re- 
port on the climate of the place, it would 
be found that their opinions correspond 
with those here given, and they could far- 
ther testify that the distinguished officer, 
who has been mentioned more th|n once 
in this paper, lost his valuable life tiurou^ 
insensibility to its dangers, or a determina- 
tion not to see them. 

The population of these provinces is 
chiefly composed of Hindoos of the lowest 
castes ; but the chiefs and principal land- 
holders are Rajpoots, as are most the 
men employed in military and police du- 
ties ; many of them indeed are deserters 
and adventurers from our own districts. 
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In mamitaiiKnis countries, intersected by 
4eep, broad, and rapid rivers, as these are, 
troo^ could not act in die rains, granting 
^ dmt the climate offered no obstacle to their 
dmngso; and it is therefore clear that they 
might be much more advantageously post- 
^ at Hazareebaugh than at Sumbhulpoor, 
for from the former station they might be 
mardied forth wherever their services might 
be required, in the month of December or 
January, in an efficient state, and accom- 
plirii every common object of service so as 
to return to their cantonments by the 1st 
of May at the latest, and many a year 
must pass before a battalion that has passed 
the rains at Sumbhulpoor can take the field 
in the ensuing cold weather in a service- 
able state. The interest, inclinations, and 
hopes of the people all combine to keep 
them tranquil among themselves, and to 
prevent disturbance among their neigh- 
bours ; each Raja or Zumeendar has force 
sufficient to keep his own district quiet, 
and not one of them can, or does, expect 
to accomplish any object by making ag- 
gressions on others : under such circum- 
stances, it is not easy to conceive what end 
can be gained by keeping a military force 
at Sumbhulpoor. Two companies of se- 
poys, under an experienced native officer 
(diere are some excellent native officers in 
the Ramgurh battalion), might be left 
there for the sake of shew during tlie 
rains ; the civil duties might be entrusted 
to the Commissioner in Cuttack, or to the 
Civil Authorities in Ramgurh ; and thus 
die duties of these countries might be 
conducted, to the great saving of life and 
money, and in a manner to answer every 
object of the Government with regard to 
them. 

The district of Sirgoojah, which is about 
two hundred miles long, and in some places 
one hundred and fifty broad, is hound- 
ed on the north by Palamow and Singh- 
rowla, on the east by Jusbpoor, on the 
sooth by Odypoor, and on the west by 
Ruttunpore, or rather Chuteesgurh. The 
greatest part of the above space is sur- 
rounded by a range of mountains of va- 
rious elevation, but the height of which, 
in general, may be estimated at from one 
thousand to twelve hundred feet. The 
most frequented access on the northern 
and eastern sides of the country is by a 
ghaut named the Pooriitoo, of the height 
above described, and so very difficult, from 


ffie almiptnessof the ascent and. narrow- 
ness of the path, that a few resolute men 
might defend it against miy force ^ and it 1 
cannot be turned without grrat toil and , 
labour, and going a considerable distance 
to the left. This pass, according to the 
traditions of the place, was celebrated of 
old for great and various occurrences : but 
it owes most of its modern fame to the 
exploits of Lubdoo and Luggun Saee, 
chieftains whose names, in the days of 
Homer, would have descended to pos- 
terity with high renown. Crossing these 
mountains, and advancing a few marches 
to the south, the ppuntry opens into ex- 
tensive plains, abundantly watered, and 
chiefly covered with short grass, and trees 
or shrubs so thinly scattered, that they 
might very easily be cleared away, and 
which do not deserve the ill name of 
jungle. In the driest times of the year 
these plains are fre&h and green, as other 
parts of Hindoostan are in the month of 
September. To shew that Sirgooja is much 
elevated above the surrounding countries, 
it is sufficient to mention that the rivers 
which rise in it flow in opposite directions, -v 

some north into the Soane, others south ^ 

into the Mahanuddee, &c. &c. This dis- 
trict, in the moisture of its surface and 
richness of its soil, forms a singular con- 
trast to the surrounding countries, which 
are sandy, rocky, and ill-supplied with 
water, while the sides, and even tops of 
many of the Sirgoojean mountains are so 
soft and marshy, that elephants cannot tra- 
verse them ; possessing therefore the ad- 
vantages of a rich and well- watered soil, a 
mild climate, and every form of situation, 
from deep glens and vallies to level plains 
and high mountains, there is no doubt 
that it would produce the corn, vegetables, 
and fruits of India in great plenty; and 
nothing seems wanting to render such a 
land prosperous and happy but a more nu- 
merous population and superior manago- 
ment. Is it likely to have either, and 
when ? 

On these plains, in latitude 23. 10. N., 
and longitude 83. SO. £«, once stood Sir- 
gooja Nuggur, but now scarcely a vestige 
of the town remains to point out its quon- 
dam situation; on the same plain, and 
about three stages to the south-east, there 
is a mountain called Mynpot, that is 
reckoned thirty-three miles long and twen- 
ty broad, between two and three thousand 
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feet bfgh, and the tops of whkb bave all 
the appearances oi a plain country, 

being frtnn jungle, covered with short 

and green gra^ at all seasons, prettily 
watered by springs, rivulets, -&&. The 
sides, indeed, are of a different character,- 
consisting of precipitous rocks, and the 
thickest and heaviest jungles imaginable. 
Here innumerable wild beasts lurk by day, 
but by night they ascend and prowl about 
and browze upon the tops, and perhaps 
there is not a spot in the world where so 
many savage animals, and of such dif- 
ferent kinds, might be seen collected to- 
gether in the course of a day as upon 
Mynpot. Tigers, leopards, hogs, bears, 
bufialoes, queos (a sort of wild dog, like 
the jackal), and all kinds of deer frequent 
this mountain ; but the gowrs (a kind of 
wild ox) are in such numbers, that from 
hlly to one hundred may be seen in a day. 
Several of them were killed by a party, of 
which the writer was one, that ascended 
the mountain for the sake of sport, and 
tliat remained on it four days, inMay 1818 ; 
and some of these, on being measured, 
proved to be larger than any wild buffa- 
loes, aud were fat and sleek as if stall-fed 
for years ; about the bead and neck they 
appear like an overgrown English bull, 
having curly hair, and horns bending over 
the forehead ; an elevation of some inches 
takes place over tlie shoulder, where the 
hump is usually situated, and falls gra- 
dually to the middle of the back ; this gives 
them an appearance of great strength, and 
is not a deformity, as the hump commonly 
seems to other animals. Their legs and 
tail resemble those parts in the elk more 
than those of the ox-kind ; tlieir colour is 
nearly black, and the natives of the di i- 
triet consider them as fierce, dangerous, 
and imtameable animals. Several unsuc- 
cei^ul attempts have been made to do- 
mesticate and bring up young gowrs, and 
it is commonly believed in Sirgooja that 
they cannot live more than a few months 
in a state of confinement. Pea-fowl, 
jungle fowl, black partridge, hares, &c.&c. 
are plentiful in most parts of Sirgooja. 

The air on Mynpot, as may be supposed 
from its elevation, is very cool : tlie ther- 
mometer in the end of May was down so 
low as iivthe morning, aud no incon- 
venience was- experienced by staying out 
in the sun tbougbout the day. The cU- 
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mate of this country, as may be expected, 
in its presoit neglected state and wa^ oi 
inhabitants^ is very insalubrious ; bat tbe 
diseases to whidi Europeans are subject in 
it are by no means so malignant, be die 
causes what they may, as similar com- 
plamts are in Smnbhulpom- ; and these 
might be rendo-ed far less so, or entirely 
removed, by drying up the stagnant wata^ 
and clearing away the jungles, which, un- 
d^r proper management, might be done 
in Sirgooja with little trouble and at 
small expense. 'What has already been 
smd relating to the population of Sum- 
bhulpoor, as to castes, may be repeat-* 
ed here of tbe inhabitants of Sirgooja, 
who are mostly of tbe inferior Hindoo 
tribes ; but the landbo^ers and principal 
families are of Rajpoot origin. From the 
earliest times of which we have any au- 
thentic accounts of Sirgooja, it has been 
continually ravaged and depopulated by 
internal disturbances, or the private quar- 
rels of its chieftains with the neighbour- 
ing Rajahs; and even under our super- 
intendence, with a military force in the 
country, it has been found a very difficult 
task to restore it to order and tranquillity. 
The restoration of these blessings, how- 
ever, was not perhaps so difficult a matter 
as their preservation may prove : for tbe 
Chiefs of Sirgooja have been long accus- 
tomed to acknowledge no laws, and sub' 
mit to no controul ; to take whatever they 
can, and to keep whatever they can ; to 
affect many of those nice points of honour, 
which the Rcdiillas and various RajpocA 
tribes are known to observe with grei^ 
tenacity. When they think it necessary 
to By from our troops, their forests and 
mountains afford them ample ^lelter and 
security against every pursuit, so long as 
their own people do not betray them. 
Hence it may be conceived that it will re- 
quire much time, trouble, and address, to 
reform the manners and customs of such 
turbulent and lawless men, and make them 
sensible of the ble^ings of civilized life. 

Tbe Persian, Hindoostauee, Brij !Kiak- 
ha, and Mahratta languages are most ge- 
nerally used in Sirgooja, both in writings 
and for colloquial purpo^s (the Persian 
is of course excluded from the latter), as 
they are occasionally throughout Sumbhul- 
poor and Patna ; but iu these districts last 
mentioned, the Mahratta and Ooreea 
VoL. XIV. 3 L 
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tongues are employed as the principal lue- 
diuins of discourse and business. 

The only ruins or remains of ancient 
greatness that have hitherto been discovered 
^in Sirgooja, are scattered over a kind of 
island of a mile in diameter, but of much 
greater length, formed by branches of the 
Kunhur River ; and these consist of old 
Hindoo temples, fragments of buildings, 
sculpt^^ &c. Figures of Mahadeo, 
Bho^nee the Swant Raja, who, according 
to accounts received on the spot, reigned 
there two tliousand years ago, and of a 
Brahmenee bull, in a recumbent posture, 
nearly as large as life, are cut out of solid 
stone, and are tolerably well executed, 
particularly that last mentioned. There 
are inscriptions on some of these which 
none of the party, nor indeed of the people 
of the country, could decypher, though 
the character in which they are formed 
appears something like that of the Deona- 
gree. It is a curious fact that, notwith- 
standing the rude and uncivilized state of 
this country, almost every villager in it 
can write a good letter in a beautiful Na- 
gree character. 

After what has been said of Sumbhul- 
poor and Sirgooja, it will not be necessary 
to add much concerning Patna, which lies 
to the south and west of tlic former pro- 
vince, and which indeed is much less 
known, and is in a still more wild and 
neglected state than the other two districts. 
Parts of this country run down southward 
to the Madras frontier, where the inha- 
bitant are said to be of the most savage of 
die Goand tribes. Ibere is a curious water- 
fall at a place called Herin pap (puriher 
of sins), which is much resorted to by 
pilgrims from great distances, and to which 
fame and tradition have given many vir- 
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The only act which Government appeal^ 
to have in contemplation for the Improve- 
ment of these jungly regions, is the 
opening of a more direct communication 
through them than heretofore existed, by 
making a road on the shortest practicable 
line that can be traced between the pre- 
sidency and Nagpoor ; and accordingly, in 
1819, an officer of the Quarter-Master- 
Generars department was employed to 
survey a route for this purpose. This 
officer, proceeding from Midnapoor in a 
south-west direction, made the distance 
between that place and Sumbhulpoor two 
hundred and seventy-nine miles, and from 
tbenceto Nagpoor three hundred and sixty- 
nine miles. This, compared with other 
routes, via Benares, Allahabad, Bundle- 
cund, or by Jubbelpoor, &c., would be a 
very short one, and a distance of three or 
four hundred miles would thereby be 
saved, besides the innumerable benefits it 
would bring to the countries intervening, 
and the reduction of the public expenses. 
Objections having been raised against the 
part of this route that lies between Mid- 
napoor and Sumbhulpoor, because of the 
numerous intervening hills and ghauts, 
and its being believed that a more level 
track can be found by following a different 
line, without increasing the distance, a 
survey, under the conduct of European 
officers, is now in hand, which commencing 
at Jhanabad on the new road, is to pro- 
ceed thence to the south-west, through 
Singhboom, &c., to Sumbhulpoor. 

Tbe following is a list of the Rajas and 
Zemindarles dependent on Sumbhulpoor, 
and which, with Sirgooja, Odypoor, Ry- 
gurh, andjushpoor, are under the control 
of the Governor-Generars agent : 
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tues, some of which, if they really exist- 
ed, w'ould be of more use to mankind 
than all those of the Grecian oracles put 
together. The description of one will 
suffice. When a pilgrim, whose crimes 
are of great magnitude, exposes himself to 
the stream for purification, it immediately 
turns away, and thus detects his vices. 
Ibis is said to have happened frequently ; 
and when a trial was recommended to 
Eubdoo and Asmodius (one of the titles 
of the present Raja of Sumbhulpoor), they 
seemed to be too well acquainted with their 
own characters, and too certain of the re- 
sult, to make the experiment. 


1. Gangpoor, 

2. Soanpoor, 

3. Bumbra, 

4. Bonei, 

5. Autmoolk, 

6. Bead, 

7. Saringurh, 

8. Patna, 

9. Fooljali, 

10. Suktee, 


11. Burgurb, 

12. Borasamba, 

13. Burpalee, 

14. Koolabera, 

15. Rampoor, 

16. Lera, 

17. Rajpoor, 

18. Chundurpoor, 

19. Puddumpoor. 


Tlie proprietors of some of these estates 
are men of considerable power, and could 
at a very short notice bring- together a nu- 
merous force of matchlock-men and arch- 
ers ; and although such soldiers could not 
be formidable against ours in open battle, 
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or indeed ever meet us in this way, yet 
such are the means which their hills and 
jungles afford them, for making occasional 
excursions on their ndghbours, and carry- 
ing on desultory warfare, that they could, 
in spite of all our efforts to prevent it, 
keep the districts in question in a state of 
confusion for years. This was lately ex- 
emplified in Cuttack ; yet had the Raja of 
Boad been well disposed towards our Go- 
vernment on that occasion, it would have 
been easy for him to have seized and de- 
livered up Jugbundoo, who was the prin- 
cipal person in causing and continuing 
the disturbances alluded to. In 1818 , 
when the Raja of Borasamba became re- 
fractory, it was thought necessary to collect 
a force of two battalions of infantry, with 
some cavalry and artillery, for his reduc- 
tion ; but the Raja of Boad would be found 
a much moi« powerful and far more diffi- 
cult man to subdue than the Raja of Bo- 
rasamba. 

It is impossible to tell what amount of 
revenues the IVIahrattas realized from these 
countries ; their yearly assessments appear 
very moderate, but their exactions were 
made on all occasions according to the 
pretended wants of the State, or the ra- 
pacity of the Superintcndant, who exercised 
the most despotic power ; and those who 
hesitated to obey his orders, or to pay the 
demands made on them by his agents, fre- 
quently lost an arm, a nose, or an car, for 


their disobedience. The great object of 
retaining these districts in former times 
was for the sake of strengthening our 
frontier, which being now so far extended 
to the westward, no longer exists ; andi^ 
whether they are ever to become profitable 
to us will depend entirely upon the su- 
perintendaiice under which they may be 
placed : for should they by mismanage- 
ment be thrown into their wonted confu- 
sion and anarchy, and military force be 
yearly required to restore them to order, 
the great loss of lives and heavy expense 
which must thereby be incurred wall render 
them not only a useless, but a grievous 
burthen to the State. Under proper set- 
tlements, they might all be safely restored 
to their rightful owners, with every advan- 
tage and privilege belonging to them, save 
that of some trifling tributary acknow- 
ledgment to the British Government. 
Those who managed their estates well might 
be led to hope for augmentations to them ; 
and those who mismanaged might be pu- 
nished by ejectment or otherwise, as the 
case should require. During long wars, 
and disturbances of every kind, the Rajas 
of Soanpoor and Rygurh have contrived 
to keep their possessions in a fiourisliing 
condition ; and such men, duly rewarded 
for their good conduct, might very pro- 
perly be held up as exiunples to their less 
prudent or less fortunate neighbours.— 
John B%iU in the East. 


POSTAGE OP NEWSPAPERS TO INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : I have observed, in several 
daily papers, a notice that the Post- 
Office in Lombard Street will forward 
newspapers to India at the rate of 
one penny per paper. This may be 
true, but it is of consequence to your 
numerous readers to be apprized, that 
the Post-Offices in India will not deli- 
ver a newspaper at anp distance under 
half a rupee, or fifteen-pence per paper. 


In the hope that this oppressive tax 
on the press need only be universally 
known, to be abandoned, or at least 
greatly modified by the proper autho- 
rities, I have troubled you with this 
notice. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Asiaticus. 

York, Se])t. 27, 1822, ‘ 
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^ARLY TRAVELLERS, No. UI.— TOM CORYAT. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Joumid. 


Sin : No connected narrative of 
the eastern travels of this oddity hav- 
ing yet appeared, I may administer to 
the entertmnment, though not perhaps 
to the instruction of your readers, 
fay collecting and adjusting, as well as 
the fragments will admit of, the dis- 
jecli membra Coriati. Some of his let- 
ters from India have been preserved in 
Purchas his Pilgrims. The editor of 
this curious collection (Sam Purchas) 
wasnotonly contemporary with Cory at, 
but appears to have been his friend, 
or at least his acquaintance and li- 
terary associate. 

Master Thomas Coryat, who seems 
to have become conspicuous solely 
through his eccentricities, or rather 
fooleries, was the son of a clergyman, 
and born at Odcombe, Somersetshire, 
in the year 1577 * Ho became a com- 
moner of Gloucester Hall, Oxford; 
and was at one time in the household 
or family of Henry Prince of Wales. 
In 1608, he set out upon a journey 
on the neighbouring continent; and, 
in the year 1611, he published his 
travels under the whimsical title of 
“ Crudities hastily glob’d (gobbled ?) 
up in five months’ Travels in France, 
Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Helvetia, or 
Switzerland, some parts of high Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, newly di- 
gested in the hungry air of Odcomb, 
in Somersetshire.” This work, though 
frill of nonsense, has been reprinted, 
1770 , and has proved of some use to 
the writers upon the manners of for- 
mer times, especially the editors of 
Shakespeare. Professor Beckmann, 
too, if I remember rightly, in his cu- 
rious ‘ History of Inventions,’ quotes 
the authority of Coryat to prove that 
forks were not used commonly in 
England during his time. Tom having 
brought one from abroad, was called 
Furcifer by a friend, for no other 
reason, as he assures us, than for em- 
ploying it at his meals. 


In 1612, after taking leave of his 
friends, by an oration delivered at 
Odcombe-cross, his restless curiosity 
drove him out agmn. He went to 
Constantinople, and visited Greece, 
Egypt, and Jerusalem, where he had 
the arms of Jerusalem punctured upon 
his left arm, and a cross on his right, 
which he gloried in shewing, referring 
the spectator to Gal. vi. 17. 

But I will not detain your readers 
with relating the antics he was guilty 
of in this part of his expedition, ex- 
cept that of his reeeiving a new order 
of knighthood on the plains of Troy. 
He relates the event himself : 

“ Master Robert Rugge, obseruing 
that I had taken paines for some few 
houres in searching out the most no- 
table antiquities of this the worthiest 
part of Troy, to yeeld mee some 
kinde of guerdon or remuneration for 
my paines, in a merrie humour drew 
his sword out of his scabberd, and 
ascending to one of those great stones 
that lye in the open part of this mid- 
dle gate, knighted mee, that kneeled 
vpon another stone on my right knee, 
by the name of the first English Knight 
of Troy, and at the knighting of mee, 
pronounced those wittie verses ex- 
tempore: 

“ Coryat no more, but now a knigbt of 
Troy,” &c. 

Two poore Turkes, that stood but a 
little way from vs, when hee drew his 
naked sword, thought verilie hee 
meant to haue «it off my head for 
some notorious villanie that I had per- 
petrated. These verses I answered 
extempore, withaU I pronounced an 
extemporall oration ; also our muske- 
teeres discharged two volleyesof shotte 
for ioy of my knighthood.” 

The history of his peregrinations up 
to the period of his visit to Jerusalem 
have appeared in his own publica- 
tions; and he intended to have put 
forth a history of his Eastern travels 
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after he had penetrated into Tartary, 
proceeded into China, visited the Court 
of Prester John in Ethiopia, and other 
places worthy of examination, to 
which object he intended to devote 
ten years. But these magnificent pro- 
jects were spoiled by a flux, which he 
increased by drinking sack (crying out, 
at hearing it mentioned, ‘ Sack ! sack! 
is there such a thing as sack ? pray 
give me some sack !’) ; and he died 
near Surat in December 1617, and 
was buried at Swalley, the spot in- 
dicated, as Sir Thomas Herbert states, 
by “ two poor stones.” 

The most remarkable part of this 
man’s history is, that he performed 
the whole of his journey from Egypt 
to India on foot : his travelling ex- 
penses were therefore very small. He 
says that, in his journey from Aleppo 
to the Mogul’s Court, which occupied 
ten months, he spent but £3, and 
fared “ reasonable well ” every day ; 
nay, he adds, “ of that three pound, 
I was coozened of no lesse than tenne 
shillings sterling by certain lewd Chris- 
tians of the Armenian nation ; so that 
indeed I spent but fiftie shillings.” 

In his route, he halted and re- 
mained four days at " Ur of the Chal- 
deans,” but he says, “ I could see no 
part of the mines of the house where 
that faithful servant of God (Abra- 
ham) was borne, though I much de- 
sired it.”* In passing the Tigris, the 
poor man discovers why the country 
is called Mesopotamia, “ because it is 
inclosed by that river and the Eu- 
phrates.” From Casbin, four days 
journey from the Caspian, he reached, 
after twenty-three days journey, Spa- 
han, the capital of the Persian king, 
who was then in Gurgistan, “ ransack- 
ing the poor Christians with fire and 
sword.” Leaving Spahan, where he 
passed two months, he travelled to 
“ the goodlie citie” of Labor in India, 

* Be was probably encouraged to crpect this 
sight, from haring discovered in bis Egyptian 
trirels ** on the hither side of Late Asphaltitis, 
about a bow-shot from the water, the pillar of 
Lot’s wife in salt, with her childeinher acmes, 
and a pcettie dogge also in salt by bet.” 


“ one of the largest cities in die 
whole universe, for it contayneth at 
the least sixteen miles in compass^ 
and exceeded! Constantinople itselfe^ 
in greatnesse.” 

Between Ispahan and Lahore he 
met Sir Robert Sherley and his lady, 
travelling towards the Persian Court. 

“ Both hee and his lady,” says Tom, 

“ used mee with singular respect, es- 
pecially his lady, who bestowed fortie 
shillings upon mee in Persian money.” 
But what gave the silly man most joy, 
was Sir Robert’s promise to shew some 
of his books to the Persian monarch, 
and explfun them, which he expected 
would induce the prince to confer 
some “ princelie benefit ” upon him ; 

“ for,” adds the traveller, “ hee is 
such a iocund prince, that hee will 
not be meanly delighted with diners 
of my facetious hieroglyphicks, if they 
are truly and genuinely expounded 
vnto him.” From Labor he proceeded 
to the “ goodlie citie ” of Agra. 

There is one circumstance mention- 
ed by Coryat which appears to me to 
relate to the same people spoken of 
by Mr. Fraser, in his tour to the 
Himala Mountains, who mentions the 
same fact;* and, but for the authority 
which bis evidence, and that of a few 
other writers, supply, would pro- 
bably be classed among the embellish- 
ments of early travellers, I shall re- 
late it in Corjat’s own words ; 

“ Whereas there is a mountayne, 
some ten dayes iourney betwixt Labor 
and Agra, but verie neere ten miles 
out of the way, on the left hand : the 
people that inhabit that mountayne 
observe a custom very strange, that all 
the brothers of any family haue but 
one and the self-same wife ; so that 
one woman sometimes doth serue six 
or seven men.” 

From Agra he journeyed to the Mo- 
gul’s Court, at a town called Asmere, 
where he found some of his country- 
men, agents for the “ Company of 
Merchants of London that trade for 

* See tbe review of that work in our Journal 
for April 1892, p. 358. 
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East-India.” At this town and Agra 
he spent nearly two years ; and from 
these places the letters are dated which 
contain most of the particulars of his 
travels, except some notes furnished 
by Sir Thomas Roe. “ Grreat pitie it 
is,” saith the editor, Purchas, “ that 
his voluminous observations of his 
foot pilgrimage, longer than perhaps 
of any man cver-hath bin in that kind, 
are either lost or at least not come to 
some discreet hand, which might no 
doubt distill good instructions thence 
for the publicke, as sweet fresh water 
out of the huge salt ocean.” 

Among the epistles referred to, is 
one which illustrates the humour of 
the man, who seems to have been en- 
couraged and flattered by the intimacy 
of a parcel of wits, whose chief ob- 
ject was to laugh at him. It is ad- 
dressed, “ To the High Seneschall of 
the Right Worshipful Fraternitie of 
Sireniacall gentlemen, that meete the 
first Friday of every moneth, at the 
bigne of the Meremaid, in Bread 
Street, in London and is subscribed, 
“ Your generosities most obliged coun- 
tryman, euer to be commanded by 
you, the Hierosolymitan-Syrian-Me- 
sopotamian - Armenian - Median - Par- 
thian-Persian-Indian-Leg-stretcher of 
Odcomb in Somerset, T. C.” The 
letter concludes a quantity of non- 
sense, by desiring remembrances to 
many individuals of reputation, among 
whom is the editor of the Pilgrims, 
and also, “ Master Benjamin Jonson, 
the poet, at his chamber at the Black- 
friers.” 

In speaking of the wonders of the 
Mogul’s Court, Tom’s imagination 
seems to have been most filled by his 
Majesty’s Menagerie. “ He keepeth,” 
says he, “ abundance of wilde beastes, 
and that of diuers sorts : as lyons, 
elephants, leopards, beares, antiops, 
unicornes, whereof two hauc I seene 
at his Court, the strongest beastes of 
the world.” He adds, “ twice every 
week, elephants fight before the prince, 
the bravest spectacle in the world ; 
many of them arc thirtecnc foot and 


a-halfe high, and they seeme to justle 
together like two little mountaynes ; 
and were they not parted in the mid- 
dest of their fighting, by certaine fire- 
workes, they would exceedingly gore 
and cruentate one-another by their 
murdering teeth. Of elephants, the 
King keepeth thirtie thousand in his 
whole kingdom, at an unmeasurable 
charge ; in feeding of whom, and his 
lyons and other beastes, he spendeth 
an incredible masse of money, at the 
least tenne thousand pound sterling a 
day. I have rid upon an elephant, 
since I came to this Court, determining 
one day (by God’s leaue) to have my 
picture expressed in my next booke, 
sitting upon an elephant.” 

He describes the Mogul as speaking 
very reverently of our Saviour, and 
as being very benevolently disposed 
towards Christians ; and truly he 
appears to have possessed one Chris- 
tian virtue, namely, patience, in per- 
fection, having listened to a long- 
winded oration of the traveller in 
prmse of his Majesty (upon whom, like 
another Dogberry, Tom bestowed all 
his tediousness) not forgetting his Ma- 
jesty’s elephants. A eoj)y of this ora- 
tion in the Persian tongue, and a 
translation of it into English, arc 
given by Eurchas, which I shall not 
trouble you with, fearing that your 
readers’ patience may not equal his 
Majesty’s. 

In the last letter he wrote, addressed 
to his “ most dcare and wel-beloved 
mother,” and written from Agra, he 
speaks chiefly about his finances (not 
finding room for his favourite topic, the 
elephants) ; the sum he received from 
the Mogul, amounting to a hundred 
pieces of silver, “ countervailing ten 
pounds of our English money' that 
given by the Ambassador, as well as 
the benevolence of my Lady Sherley, 
and the sum total, which he con- 
sidered almost inexhaustible, as his 
daily expense, he says, was at the ut- 
most two-pence a day. At the end of 
six weeks he was to leave Agra, for 
the famous river Ganges, “ to see a 
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memorable meeting of the gentle 
people of this conntrey, called Ba- 
nians, whereof about 400,000 people 
go thither of purpose to bathe and 
shaue themselves in the riuer, and to 
sacrifice a worlde of gold to the same 
riuer,” &c. He doubtless refers to the 
ceremonies performed at the fair at 
Haridwar. 

Perhaps the insertion of an entire 
letter of this writer (fortunately of 
small dimensions) will g^ve a better 
idea of his peculiarities than many 
extracts : 

“ From the Court of the Great 
Mogoll, resident at the towne of As- 
mere, in the Easterne India, on Mi- 
chaelmas Day,anno 1615. I doeenioy 
at this time as pancraticall and ath- 
Icticall a health as euer I did in my 
life ; and so haue done euer since I 
came out of England, sauing for three 
dayes in Constantinople, where 1 had 
an ague, which with a little letting 
bloud was cleane banished, the Lord 
bee humbly thanked for his gracious 
blessing of health that hee hath giuen 
unto mee. I was robbed of my money 
both gold and silver (but not all by 
reason of certaine clandestine corners 
where it was placed), in a citie called 
Diarbeck in Mesopotamia, the Turkes 
countrey, by a Spahee, as they call 
him, that is one of the horsemen of 
the great Turke ; but the occasion and 
circumstance of that misfortune would 
bee too tedious to relate. Notwith- 
standing that losse, I am not destitute 
of money I thanke God. Since my 
arrival heere, there was sent unto this 
King one of the richest presents that 
I haue heard to bee sent to any prince 
in all my life time : it consisted of 
diuers parcels; one being elephants, 
whereof there was one and thirtie, and 
of those, two so gloriously adorned, 
as I never saw the like, nor shall see 
the like again while I line. For they 
wore foure chaines about their bodies 
all of beaten gold; two chaines about 
their legges of the same ; furniture for 
their buttockes of pure gold ; two lions 


upon their heads of the like gold; 
the ornaments of each (both) amount- 
ing to the value of almost 800,000/. 
sterling ; and the whole present was 
worth ten of their leakes as they call * 
them, a leake (lac) being 10,000/. 
sterling : the whole a hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling.” 

Deformed as the style of this writer 
is by ailectation (and which was dis- 
tinguished by his contemporaries by 
the epithets Odeombian and Coriatical), 
it is by no means so absurd and ri- 
diculous as that of our last noticed 
traveller. Sir Thomas Herbert, whose 
manner was probably an admired spe- 
cimen of elegant Euphuism. 

Some few memoranda of Coryat, 
preserved by Sir Thomas Roe, our 
ambassador to the Mogul, are sub- 
joined to his letters ; but there is no- 
thing among them worthy of notice : 
probably Sir Thomas, who figures 
himself in the pages of Purchas, may 
have appropriated to his own use the 
remarks of the traveller, a trick which 
ambassadors have been charged with 
playing in modern times. 

Notwithstanding the weakness and 
absurdity which attach to the character 
of Tom Coryat, there seems to have 
been some English stuff in the man. 
When the ambassador (Roe) reproved 
him ostensibly for receiving money of 
the Mogid (which he pronounced “ a 
beggerly fashion,”) but really on ac- 
count of his familiarity with that 
prince, who seems to have treated 
Tom as if he was a man more “ after 
his own heart” than his Excellency, 
he answered the latter with spirit, or, 
as he says, “ verie stoutlie.” On 
another occasion, when the ambas- 
sador gave him a letter (inclosing a 
bill for ten pounds) to the Consul at 
Aleppo, wherein were these expres- 
sions, " when you shall hand these 
letters, I desire you to receive the 
bearer of them, Mr. Thom. Coryat, 
with courtesy, for you shall find him a 
very honest poor wretch,” &c., he 
observed, that “ my lord ambassador 
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had even spoSed his courtesy in the 
carriage thereof;” and he had the 
letter phrased to his mind. £hs pre- 
sumption in attacking die religious 
•-prejudices of the people might have 
cost him dear. Tom, hearing one day 
a priest crying from the turret of a 
mosque, according to the custom of 
the Mahometans, La alia Ula alia 
Mahomet rend alia, i.e. there is no 
God but the one God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet, got upon a high place 
direcdy opposite, and contradicted 
him, by crying. La alia iUa alia Ha- 
taretEeta ben alia, Le. no God but the 
one God, and the Lord Christ the 
son of God ; adding, that Mahomet 
was an impostor. The hearers took 
him for a madman, or an idiot, a de- 
scription of beings whom they hold in 
great veneration. The natives even 
allowed him the privilege of disputing 
upon religious points with their Mool- 
lahs, in some of which contests, if 
Tom can be trusted, he had decidedly 
the advantage in the opinion of the 
hearers. He was most concerned at 


hearing of a contemptuous expresrion 
used by King James respecting him. 
Mating, on his way to India, a mer- 
chant from England, and inquiring the 
news, the latter told Tom the King 
had asked after him in this manner 
“ Is that fool living yet ?” 

Upon the whole, we cannot dismiss 
Coryat more favourably than by quot- 
ing the words of one of his bio- 
graphers : “ He was a man of coveting 
eye, never satisfied with seeing, as 
Solomon speaks, and took as much 
pleasure therein as others in enjoying 
great and rare things; he had the 
mastery of many bard languages, be- 
sides Greek and Latin, which he 
brought from England; and had he 
had wisdom to manage them, as he 
had skill to speak them, he had de- 
served more fame in his generation.” 

In short, Tom wanted common- 
sense, which, as Swift says, is not so 
common a thing as is commonly sup- 
posed. 

I am. Sir, &c. &c. 

Davos non CEhnrus. 


MEMOIR OF THE MEWATTIES. 


Geographical PositioH if their Country, 
Mewat or Alvar is a district in the N.W. 
quarter of the province of Agra, situated 
between the 27th and 29tli degrees of 
north latitude, to the south-west of Delhi, 
and to the west of Agra, and extending 
to the west about 190 miles, and from 
north to south about ninety miles. In the 
reign of Acber it was divided into forty- 
three mefaals, measuring 1,662,01! bigahs 
of land, and capable of fumisliing 6,514 
cavalry and 42,020 infantry. The tract 
of country is hilly and woody, containing 
several very strong fortresses on its almost 
inaccessible heights, and is at present pos- 
sessed by the Macherry Raja, a Rhatore 
Rajpoot. The cultivators are chiefly Jats 
and Aheers. 

Cursory Sketch of their History. 

The people of whom we purpose to give a 
brief account in the following narrative, 
were distinguished at an early period of 


the history of Hindoostan as an association 
of robbers by profession. We could with 
ease trace them as a nation to remote an- 
tiquity, by pursuing the track of tradition ; 
but, according to Dr. William Robertson, 
“ If we push our inquiries concerning 
any point beyond the era where written 
history commences, we enter upon the 
region of conjecture, of fable, and of un- 
certainty. Upon that ground I will nei- 
ther venture myself, nor endeavour to 
conduet my readers.” The object of the 
present undertaking is to describe the Me- 
w’atties from tlie date of their becoming 
conspicuous in the character of a horde of 
banditti, and we shall therefore confine 
ourselves to the time when they were en- 
gaged in a career of rapine, murder, and 
extortion. 

Secure in the fastnesses erected on their 
mountains, they defied the attacks of the 
neighbouring lowlanders, whose estates 
they plundered with impunity, and whose 
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cattle they carried oS without effectual 
resistande. This system of brigandage 
might hare continued to an indefimte de> 
gree, if they had limited the scene of their 
furtive incumons to the territory adjacent 
to their own hills ; but acquiring confi- 
dence with success, and wishing to extend 
the circle of their devastarions, they had 
the temeri^ to descend upon the provinces 
subject to the Emperors of Dehli, and 
committed such ravages among the vassals 
of the state, that the Supreme Government, 
indignant at their cruelties and excesses, 
formed the resolution, at lengtli, to adopt 
vigorous measures for their annihilation. 
With this view, we are informed that in 
1226 A.D. Sooltan Balin commanded an 
army to extirpate them vi et armisi since 
in former reigns they were so considerable 
that they could assemble in Ixidies of 

50.000 men, and during his administration 
had the audacity to visit the gates of the 
very capital, and to possess themselves of 
a large portion of land approaching nearly 
to the foot of the throne. However, the 
imperial troops, by slaying upwards of 

100.000 of them in the course of this ex- 
pedition, and by levelling their forests for 
above the circumference of 100 miles, suc« 
ceed^ in retarding their progress for a 
season. There can be no doubt that the 
demolition of the woods tended to produce 
a more efficacious check to their pursuits 
than the slaughter of a multitude, since 
they had not only found an asylum in the 
almost impervious jungles, to which lliey 
equally retired after victory or defeat, but 
were able to afford a place of refuge to all 
fugitives, sufficient to protect them against 
the possibility of seizure. 

Accordingly we may observe, tliat the 
generality of state criminals hastened to 
Mew’at in quest of security, either on de- 
tection of offence, or on suspicion of des- 
truction at Court. They invariably re- 
ceived a retreat: yet, amidst a banditti 
whose object was plunder, and whose end 
was gain, vre cannot he surprised at the 
members sacrificing their claim to good 
faith, by offering up their victims at tiie 
shrine of political convenience and per- 
sonal advantage. IVlany are the instances 
demonstrative of their want of that ma:x- 
nauimous principle, which guards inno- 
cence in need, and shields it, even at the 
risk of inevitable ruin, from the gripe of 
tyranny and oppression. The behaviour 
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of Goga, the governor, during the rcagn 
of Ferose the Third, 1387 A.D., is an 
atrocious example of the want of this 
honourable feeling ; since in the hour of 
expedience he had the treachery to deli*^ 
his protege Jehan the Wuzeer, to the myr- 
midons of Secunder, who sent the head 
the devoted wretch to Dehli, as might 
have been foreseen. Sdll, notwithstand- 
ing this act of infidelity and cowardly 
Mewat was long regarded by the distressed 
as a temporary haven, while fte military 
strength of the empire was not directed 
to ensure their capture. Aboo Bukr, 
who had excited alarming dissentions 
during his assumption of sovereignty at 
the metropolis, fled to Mewat in 1390 
A.D., on bis discomfiture by his successes 
Mahomed : but seeing no hopes of safety 
left, and fearing the fate of the betrayed 
minister, be surrendered himself to his 
rival, who commanded in person the force 
detached for his apprehension. 

In the year subsequent to this affair, 
however, serious disturbances broke out in 
Mewat, and his Majesty was again under 
the necessity of visiting the district in order 
to suppress the insurgents. He so far suc- 
ceeded in hispurpose, that he was at liberty 
to retrace bis steps to the capital t but 
scarcely had he arrived when intelligence 
was brought that Naliir, W’ho was an adhe- 
rent of Aboo Bukr, bad plundered the 
country to the gates of the city, and he w'as, 
thercfoi e, obliged to proceed once more 
to chastise the enemy, although in a preca- 
rious state of health. Nahir, who headed 
the rebels, drew out his forces before the 
fort of Kotillah, and gave the Emperor 
battle : but he was defeated, and ffed to 
Jidger. This disaster, though it dispirited, 
did not reduce tlie Mew’attics to permanent 
obedience ; for Maliomod dying shortly 
after his return, his son, Maniood the 
Tliird, deemed it necessary to march, in 
the following year, to ^lewat, accompa- 
nied by many of the nobility, for the pur- 
pose of quelling the commotions which 
were multiplying around him, owing to a 
baud of conspirators being desirous to de- 
pose him and invest with royalty the prince 
Futtali, Ferose the Tliird’s eldest son, who 
had retired to that quarter. The I*rince 
not declining to encourage the party in his 
favour, coincided in their plan ; a civil 
war ensued: and, wonderful to relate, two 
potentates, carrying on a beUum interned- 
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nwrtf redded in one dty, with a belHger^t 
host in 6)e heart Debli. ** It has been 
observed,’* says Sadi, in his Goolistan, 

** that ten Durwaishes may sleep upon one 
Wankeis but that one kingdom cannot 
contain two monarchs.” Much less, then, 
could one capital contain two kings ! But 
while these disorders prevmled, and the 
empire was distracted by internal broils, 
an in’rading foe hovered on the borders of 
their country. Domestic warfare ceased ; 
pr^Kiratioils were made to defend tlie realm 
from the threatened revolution : all were 
unanimous in their exertions towards the 
common cause. Still their endeavours 
failed ; the standard of Timoor waved on 
the ramparts of the citadel ; victory had 
crowned his arms ; defeat had trampled ♦ 
the ensigns of the Pathan at his footstool. 
Under tlicse circumstances, which were 
chiefly attributable to the confusion atten- 
dant on a state of minority, in an empire 
that could with difficulty be beld together 
by a veteran despot, the Deblians might 
have exclaimed with Catullus : 

Omnia fanda nefanda, malo pennisU forore, 
JustiHcam nobis mentem arerUrc Deorumi 

In this crisis of affairs, the Mewattiea 
av£u1ed themselves of tlie situation into 
which the Government was plunged. Ti- 
moor, in bis career of conquest, bad pene- 
trated through their country ; he found 
them ready to co-operate in a scheme calcu- 
lated to overdirow their inveterate enemies 
at Delhi; and although the Emperors 
never could obtain from them any expres- 
sion of voluntary submission, the invader 
received immediately from them tokens of 
subserviency and subjection. It is remark- 
able, that of all the Indian governors who 
pakl their homage to the conqueror, eifrer 
his triumphal entry into the metropolis, the 
Head of the Mewatdes was the first : for 
a few days only had elapsed when he has- 
tened to offer to “ the destroying Prince’* 
a couple of white parrots as curiosities, 
with professions of obedience to bis man- 
dates. Although they were the foremost to 
acknowledge his supremacy, during his 
province, flbey did not scruple to evince to 
liis successors and lieutenants a disposition 
resembling that which they had displayed 
towards the powers that were for many 
ages previous to his appearance among 
them. It is true they were comparatively 
quiet for a few years: but tranquillity 
seem^ a calamity, and peace a phenome- 


non in tbmr sphere of fife, and in|ktion a 
prey upon their minds : they, diarefor^ 
returned to their frumer habits; and at 
length carried dieir ^stem of piUage to 
such a height in 1421, that Khiser die 
Emperor marched to Mewat, taking and 
destroying the strong hold of Kotillab. 
Whether the climate was insalubrious, or 
the nature of the offenrive operations ar- 
duous and fatiguing, we shall not i^p to 
enquire, though we cannot refrain from 
noticing that Khiser, like Mahomed, ended 
both his life and his sway on returning 
from his campaign. During the reign of 
Mubareck the Second, his successor, the 
Mewatties became more and more danng. 
Exasperated by their repeated atrocities, 
the Emperor flew to engage them in 1423, 
A. D., and as the description givfen by 
Ferishta of the consequences which ensued 
is interesting and explicit, we shall shew It 
in the words of the author : 

“ The Sultan crossed the river Ganges, 
chastised some notorious Zemindars, and 
returned to Dehli. He did not remain 
there many days before he drew his army 
towards Mewat, from whence be drove the 
rebels to the hills, and ravaging their coun- 
try, returned to Dehli ; and permitting bis 
Omrabs to retire "to their jagbeea (or 
estates held in fief), he gave himself up W> 
pleasure and festivity. 

*• But the inhabitants of Mewat, ren- 
more desperate and distressed by the 
King’s bad policy in ruining their country, 
were obliged to prey upon their neighbours, 
and to infest all the adjacent countries. 
The circumstance obliged the King, in the 
year 829 A, H., to collect again an army 
to subdue them. Upon his approach, Jil- 
ler and Kidder, the grandsons of Buha- 
door Nabir, retreated to the hills of Al- 
war, where they defended the pa^es with 
great bravery. Being at length reduced 
to great distress, they surrendered them- 
selves, were imprisoned, their country was 
again ravaged, and the Sultan returned to 
Dehli. 

But the distresses of the people of Me- 
wat did not render them peaceable subjects. 
The King, after a recess of four months 
only, was again obliged to turn his arms 
a^inst them, and to carry £re and sword 
through their whole country. He pro- 
ceeded as far as Biana, where, after the 
death of Amir, his brother Mahomed held 
the chief sway. Upon the approadi of the 
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emperor, Mahomed shut himself up in the 
city, which he held out against Mubarick 
sixteen days ; but upon the desertion of 
the greatest part of the garrison, he sur. 
rendered at discreticm, and was, with a 
rope about his neck, brou^t into the pre- 
sence. 'ihe Sultan delivered the city to 
the care of Mackbul, and sent Mahomed 
and his femily to Dehli. During this 
transaction Ma&omed found means to 
escape with his family to Mewat, and coU 
lectingaconsiderable force, took the city of 
Biana, in the absence of Mackbul, on an 
expedition to Mababan.*** 

This exemplary violation upon the 
Mewatties occurred in 829 A.H. : but 
notwithstanding the recent instance of 
the imperial wrath and vengeance, they 
continued to be so refractory that Muba- 
rick marched against them in the month 
of Moohurrim 832 A.H., and entirely 
subdued their country, obliging them to 
pay a regular tribute, after he had seized 
Mallek Mewattie, a traitor, who had joined 
himself to Ibrahim, another rebel, and 
ordered him to be. put to death on the 
capitulation by Mahomed of Biana. 
That they were uncommonly and se- 
riously troublesome at this period, wc 
may be allowed to infer by tlic Emperor 
proceeding to attack them in the sacred 
month, as the Koran most expressly for- 
bids IVloosulmans to wage war during tlie 
sacred months, unless their enemies come 
on to engage thenuf 

The presence of ^lubarick may have 
been productive of beneficial effects for a 
while: not, however, for any length of time, 
the King having been obliged to visit them 
again in 1430 A.D., wliich was the fifth 
and last expedition he made to Mewat. 
During his reign tliey appear to have been 
more than usually rapacious. He punislied 
them severely, though ineffectually, as 
well as other predatory barbarians in the 
vicinity of Gualior ; his harshness, how- 
ever, seemed to goad them to desperation, 
and to render them less capable of desisting 
from their nefarious practices. Their lands 
w^« ravaged, and many thousands of 
them carried off into slavery. On the 
death of Mubarick tliey were still a formi- 
dable race. At the beginning of his suc- 
cessor’s reign, in A.D. 1447, all Hin- 
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doostan was divided into separate states, 
and Ahmed of Mewat was in possession 
of Merowlee, and all the country to the 
Serai of Lado, within fourteen miles, ^ 
Ddili. Hie capital and a few small dis- 
tricts remained to Alla ; be w^ not in a 
condition to oppose them : but in the reign 
of Beloli, A.D. 1452, when the Imperial 
power became firmly established, the 
King’s first movement was towards 
Mewat ; so that we may conclude neces- 
sity, and not inclination, prevented the 
Mewatties from receiving another memo- 
rable lesson. Ahmed was a man of an as- 
piring spirit : as the head of a troop of bri- 
gands, he was undoubtedly a fit captain ; 
and bis ambitious views being perceptible 
to all, he was drawn over by Hussun, sur- 
named theMonarch of the East, to aid the 
insurgent in his proposed beleaguer of the 
metropolis. We may form some concep- 
tion of the daring and intrepid character of 
Ahmed, when we learn that, finding him- 
self the commander at Selwan, and also 
governor of Biana, he struck money and 
read the Khootbee in his own name.* * To 
the oriental reader, it is unnecessary to 
explain that this impertinence is the high- 
est act of disloyalty a subject can be guilty 
of in Asia, because it manifests his inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Government, 
his disaffection to the ruling power, and 
his assumption of regal dignity and autho- 
rity. 

We should find it an easy task to con- 
tinue our account of the Mewatties in this 
strain : but since a regularly progressive 
history of their pursuits would afford a 
repetition only of such scenes as we have 
represented, and the description we have 
already given is sufficient to diew their 
characteristic propensities, we will no 
longer detain the reader by similar details ; 
but shall proceed rather to exhibit them at 
the period when the imbecility and supine- 
ness of the house of Timoor furnished an 
opportunity to extend their depredations 
throughout the Doab, and the portion of 
the British possessions designated at pre- 
sent by the appellation of the Upper or 
Western provinces. 

To all who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of Hindoostan, the gigantic power of 

* An oration delivered every Friday after the 
forenoon service, in the principal Mahomedan 
mosques, in which they praise God, bless Maho- 
mtd and bis descendants, and pray for the King : 
this was generally pronounced by4he heir appa- 
rent. 


3 M2 
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Mahmttas at the beginning of the last 
centary cannot be unknown. ** These 
irregular marauders,** says Ferishta, “ r^ 
^iged the opulent kingdoms of Malav^ 
Karvm*, and Ajmeer, in such a manner (in 
1718 A.D.) that no revenues could be 
by file unfortunate inhabitants. The 
weak Mahomed, instead of (decking this 
io^lence with the sword, <hsgraced the 
dignity of the house of Tiinoor by submit- 
ting to become in a manner tributary to 
those despicable banditti. He agreed to 
pay them the chout, or fourth part of the 
revenues of those provinces which had 
been subject to their depredations. From 
this pusillanimous conduct of Mahomed 
■we may date the irretrievable decline of 
the Mogul empire.*’* 

In tliese inroads t!ie Mahrattas could 
not have found more zealous auxiliaries, 
or in their exactions more appropriate 
allies, than the Mewatties, who, we may 
believe, were delighted with the opportu- 
nity opened by tlie posture of affairs at 
court, to continue and extend their an- 
cient usages. They joined tlie carjfs de 
bri^atidage with alacrity; united in tlie 
attempt to sack Hehll, and in spreading 
thrfr depredations to the very gates of 
Agra, and crossing the Jumna near Cal- 
pee, proceeded in company witli a design 
to plunder the province of Oude. Sadit- 
khan, who was governor A.D, 1735, 
opposed and defeated them ; but it will be 
shewn in the sequel that some of his de- 
scendants were more desirous to encourage 
and employ, than willing to expel the 
Mewatties. At this time the appearance 
of Nadir Shall, King of Persia, with an 
invading army, tended to draw the at- 
tention of the Emperor and his Viceroy 
from diese hordes of robbers to the royal 
forces. The traitor Saditkiian, who had 
evinced such promptitude in amusing the 
Mahrattas to evacuate his own domains, 
no sooner heard of the approach of the 
Persians, tlian he secretly adopted arrange- 
ments for a coalition in the scheme of 
conquest. When the enemy appeared in 
aght of the capital, he contrived to be 
taken prisoner in a sham fight, tliat he 
might execute his plans with less chance 
of discovery or obstacle : and he was ul- 
timately instrumental in the capture of his 
king and country. The Mewatties, imi- 
tating the example of their ancestors at tlie 

* Dow*s H^tory of Hmtlooaiin” vol ii. p. 


period of the invasion by Timoor, con- 
federated with the enemy, and entered the 
city with no other objects than pillage and 
rapine. The result is notorious. We 
ourselves have witnessed the scene of ther 
devastation ; the places, the mausoleums, 
and the colleges bear testimony to their 
wanton excesses; and the cathedral of 
Roshun-ood-Dowla is an existing monu- 
ment of the treachery of Saditkhan : of 
the cruelty of Nadir Shah, by ordering 
from the terrace of this edifice the massa- 
cre of no less than 100,000 Dehlians ; and 
also of the depredations of the Mewatties 
and Mahrattas combined. 

During the administration of Sufdur 
Jung, Saditkhan *s nephew and son-in-law, 
the Mewatties renewed their old course. 
They knew the new Governor of Oude to 
be not only a bad soldier, but a weak irre- 
solute man, and it is not surprising there- 
fore that they should have given him a 
great detd of trouble. The first difficulties 
encountered by Sufdur Jung were in 1161 
A.H., when Kaeera Khan Bungisb, the 
feudatory lord of Furruckabad, having 
fought a battle with a neighbouring chief- 
tain, his estate, held in fief, was directed to 
be confiscated. The Governor’s orders 
were regularly, though vigorously exe- 
cuted : but the haughty proprietor, burn- 
ing with revenge for the insult and dis- 
honour sustained, and with anxiety for the 
safety of his five sons, lost no time in col- 
lecting the tribe of Afghans. His lady 
jiresented herself before them ; rent her 
veil, which she distributed among them 
all; and assembled a force adequate to 
take the field. Kaeem Khan’s whole 
strength did not amount to more than 
4,000 men, while Sufdur Jung’s exceeded 
20,000 : yet the latter was defeated, and 
his artillery and baggage left on the scene 
of action. The Newab again collected his 
troops to attack the foe, and to recover the 
glory he had lost. In his progress to Fur- 
ruckabad, tlie monster, “ without distinc- 
tinction of age, sex, or condition,” put all 
tlie Pathans he could find to the sword. 
He engaged AbmedKhan, Kaeem Khan’s 
son, at Sahawur : but the wind driving the 
arid sands of the plain into the eyes of his 
soldiery, they could not see their oppo- 
nents, were cut to pieces, and their leader, 
the cowardly Sufdur Jung, was the first 
to l^ve them to their fate. He fled. 
When the several subordinate states saw a 
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petty chief, with a handful of his clah, 
b^e the whole imperial force, they threw 
ofip their allegiance, and in process of 
time committed such acts of disobedience 
and rebellion, that the house of Timoor 
was actually under the necessity of con- 
cluding a treaty with the Mahrattas, and of 
accepting an accession of 40,000 of their 
number, with a view to enable tlie minis- 
ter to recover the province of Oude. With 
these barbarians a party of Mewatties 
were associated : so that, however desirous 
Saditkhan was at one time to drive them 
from his country, his nephew was now 
happy to receive their aid, for the purpose 
of establisliing bis own as well as the au- 
thority of the Emperor at Dehli. This is 
the 0rst account on record of the autho- 
rized appearance of the Mewatties in 
Oudc; hence, from the invitation given 
to them in this emergency, we may date 
their settlement in that province, and the 
commencement of the career of thefr and 
pillage, which they continue to pursue to 
the present day, from the western frontier 
of Agra to the eastern boundary of Go- 
ruckpoor. Respecting the inconsiderate 
short-sighted policy of Sufdur Jung, in 
thus allowing them to remain, we may be 
permitted to say in the words of Juvenal : 

' Seculi non invenSre tyranni 
Tormentum niajus j— — 
since their residence has been attended 
with the most dreadful enormities, and the 
most injurious consequences to the wretch- 
ed Natives who have been exposed to their 
influence. 

When Shooja-ood-Dowla, his son and 
successor, ascended the musnud, the effects 
of their temporary retention in tlie service 
of the Government began to be severely 
felt, Th^r assistance being no longer re- 
quired, they were disbanded ; and being 
thus reduced to seek for a livelihood, and 
deprived of the means of subsistence, they 

course betook themselves to their ac- 
custcHued pursuits. The exigence of the 
times filled their ranks by bodies of fresh 
recruits : necessity compelled many of 
them to infest Bundlecund ; some to visit 
the districts of Furruckabad, Cawnpoor, 
Allahabad and Mirzapoor; while others 
went to Gonickpoor, Juanpoor, and also 
to Sanm; circumstances, however, in- 
duced Sbooja-ood-Dowla to engage a 
part of them again. At that time Fyzabad 
was the capital of Oude : the Nuwab be- 


ing fond of the sports of the field, used to 
visit the district of Goruckpoor, whi<^ 
abounds with extensive forests. Sevend 
hundreds of them accompanied his 
cellency on these excursions of pleasure. 
They became acquainted with the locality 
of the country ; and on being re-dismissed 
the public service, they returned to their 
former habits, inhabited the jungles, and 
found in them a secure retreat from the 
visitation of the law or the dread of pu- 
nishment. Following the example of their 
iniquitous fraternity, tlie Mahiattas, who 
imposed a chout, as stated alcove, upon all 
the provinces subject to their depre<^<»y 
incursions, they had the audacity at length 
to demand collections from their neigh- 
bours, under the nomination of roosoenn, 
which literally signifies “ duties,” but 
corresponds exactly with the term “ black 
mail.” In fact, roosoom and chout are 
synonymes : they are the same in principle, 
the one is indefinite, the other definite, 
though they were both arbifrary and illegal, 
at least at this stage of our history. 

Ever since the pacification between Lord 
Clive and Shooja-ood-Dowla, in 1765, 
Oude had been protected from its external 
enemies ; but its internal peace was not 
preserved, notwithstanding the assertion of 
a certain writer to the contrary : it was a 
scene of pillage bn one band, and of re- 
sistance to authority on the other. During 
the governorship of Asuf-ood-Dowla, who 
abandoned his subjects to the unprin- 
cipled associates of his low pleasures,” the 
country was depopulated by cruelty and 
extortion, and the inhabitants driven to a 
state of desperation. In the former ad- 
ministration, some of the principal land- 
holders retained a number of the Mewat- 
ties in their service, on being deserted by 
their rulers, for the purpose of aiding 
them in their resistance to the collectors of 
revenue : but on the cession of part of the 
Doab and several other districts, the land- 
holders, like their Government, no longer 
engaged the adventurers, as life and pro- 
perty were comparatively secure, and de- 
fiance to the new system of tWngs both 
impracticable and ineffectual ; consequent- 
ly the Mewatties, thus thrown on the 
world, were happy to join their country- 
men, who had been previously dismissed, 
and were maintaining themselves and fa- 
milies on the fruits of their spoil. This 
augmenUition to their strengtli rendered 
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them the teiTOr of the people. From the 
Jumna to the Gunduck they levied roo- 
soom ot black-mail : they reduced the vil- 
(It^ers to such extreme urretchedness, that 
many of diem enlisted beneath their ban- 
ners ; and knowing the capabilities of the 
inhabitants, these enabled their leaders to 
ascertain with certainty the receptacles of 
wealth and property. They were also eli- 
gible members, since they knew the haunts 
most likely to ensure a safe retreat in die 
hour of danger. Public treasure was the 
diief olgect of booty ; and the dividend 
bmng considerable, each individual re- 
emved an enormous share. About this 
time we hear of their forming regular 
companies, under the^command of a sirdar, 
one or two jemmadars, and other sub- 
ordinate officers. 

Having now arrived at the period when 
die Mewatties, owing to a series of events, 
were dispersed throughout a large range 
of territory lying between 75° and 85° E. 
longitude, and 25° and 29°N. latitude, we 
shall conclude our account of them by 
taking a hasty view of the names they as- 
sume in different places, and of their 
number and condition at the present day. 

In the districts of Agra, AlUgurh, 
Etawa,- Fumickabad, Cawnpoor, Alla- 
habad and Mirzapoor, they are called 
Badheks, Thughs, Kunjurs, Phanseegars, 
Baurias, Gidias, Harburas, Badharahs, 
&c. In the districts of Goruckpoor, Juan- 
poor, Ghazeepoor, and Sarun, they are 
known by the Hindee terms of Seear 
Murwahs and Seear Kh’ahs; and the 
Persian terms of Shighalkoosh aud Shik- 
alkhor, ail being synonimous and signify- 
ing jackall-killer or eater. 

After the treaty concluded on the 10th 
of November 1801, the Civil Authorities 
under the British Government became 
farmed at the cruelties and exacrions they 
committed in their respective zillalis, and 
hastened to call the attention of the Go- 
vernor-General in Council to measures cal- 
culated to effect their speedy suppression. 

It would lead to prolixity by particular- 
ly noticing their practices in each juris- 
diedon (even if we possessed the materials 
requisite to enable us to furnish a distinct 
and satisfactory account), and under this 
consideration we propose to give a succinct 
sketch of their proceedings in two only, 
namely, in Fumickabad and in Goruck- 
poor. In undertaking to do so, we must 


go back to the time of Kaeem Khan Bun- 
gish, the laird or feudatoiy lord of Fur- 
mckabad. It appears that about axty 
years prior to the cesrion, when that no- 
bleman was engaged in hostilities with 
Sufdur Jung, he granted to the Mewatties 
the right of collecting a roosoom on all 
articles of merchandize passing through 
the pergunnabs of Khassgunge, Secundra, 
&c. ; in return for which, they stipulated 
to protect the goods from plunder and rob- 
bery, and to be responsible for any loss or 
injury which might be sustained while the 
property remained under tlieir charge. Hie 
black-mail thus annually levied in tliese 
pergunnahs amounted, on an average, to 
the sum of 5,100 rupees. They demanded 
seven rupees on each cart-load of cloth ; 
twelve annas on each cart-load of ccu/ratra 
(or things put upon hired vehicles), right 
annas on grain, &c. &c. 

On the demise of Kaeem Khan, his son, 
the brave and courageous Ahmed Khan 
Bungish, granted to these freebooters, for 
their maintenance, certain villages in ja- 
ghier, or military tenure, disposable at the 
will of the donor ; and so likewise did 
Sufdur Jung, the Nuwab Wuzeer, in 
Oude; but although these estates were 
subsequently attached, both by the Mah- 
rattas, their old allies, and by the Aumil 
of Khassgunge, the roosoom was con- 
firmed and continued to be exacted until 
the 1st of February 1802, after the battle 
of Laswaree, when all Rahdaree duties 
were aboUshed, and a custom-house es- 
tablished under the British Government. 
Being thus deprived of their “accustomed 
allowances, two of their jemmadars pre- 
sented a kyfeeut or statement, in April 
1802, to the Collector of Etawah, ex- 
hibiting an account of their peculiar 
usages, and soliciting resumption of the 
contribution they had been permitted to 
impose, during the power of their native 
masters. To this proposition no acquies- 
cence could be afforded, under the exist- 
ing regulations; fOT, independent of the 
measure being exceptionable, the chiefs 
had no documents to produce in attestation 
of their declaration, or in support of their 
claim : all their sunnuds, or warrants, they 
said having been lost during the Mabratta 
war. These sunnuds they affirmed that they 
had received from Almas Ali Khan, an 
officer of the Nuwab, who resided at Mcn- 
dyghaut, where he was under the neces- 
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si^ of erecting two mud forts, each about 
one mile in circumference : for such was 
the state of this part of the country, accord- 
ing to Tennant and others, that the £uro^ 
pean proprietor of an indigo factory, in 
the vicini^ of Almas's strong holds, was 
obliged to surround his works even with a 
fortification, to protect them from the ban- 
ditti with which the province swarmed in 
1798, and up to the period at which we 
have arrived. Ibese banditti were the 
Mewatties ; and it was alleged that Almas 
Ali Khan furnished them with these war- 
rants, to secure his own and the nei^bour- 
ing parts from their depredations. Be 
this as it may, the British Government 
supposed that these barbarians, l)eing ma- 
rauders by profession, who from their 
former habits would not readily betake 
themselves to agriculture or domestic pur- 
suits, but, like the Fykes of Midnapore 
and Ramgurh, when no longer paid to 
guard the country, might return to their 
lawless career, it was therefore deemed 
impolitic to deprive them all at once of the 
subsistence which they had so long en- 
joyed by prescription : accordingly it was 
thought advisable to employ them in the 
service of the state, for the safety and pro- 
tection of the natives and the district ! To 
this arrangement they expressad their con- 
sent, and engaged to act for ten rupees 
per man ; we are inclined, however, to be- 
lieve that they were not kept on a regular 
establisliment : as, shortly afier the preseu- 
tation of the kyfeeut a!x>ye-mentioned to 
the Collector of Etawah, they began again 
to disturb the tranquillity of that zillah 
and of Fumickabad by their incursions ; 
they overran the borders, infested the 
high roads, and resided in haunts in the 
jungles, to which it was difficult to find 
any access. 

To such a length did they at last pro- 
ceed, that Mr. Russell, officiating agent 
to the Governor- General stationed at Fut- 
tygurb, was induced to solicit the aid of a 
regiment of regular cavalry to oppose their 
progress. The operations of a troop, under 
the command of Lieutenant Ryder, were 
attended with the best success, for through 
his seal and exertions the community was 
presorred in perfect security ; and the land- 
ed proprietors, finding that a check was 
made to the sallies of the brigands, and 
that they could no longer give them shel- 
ter with impunity, manifested a disposi- 


tion to enter into engagements to Infbrm 
the authorities of their retreats, and ap- 
prdiend such of them as nnght seek an 
asylum on their estates. Hie cavalry, 
however, was shortly afterwards withdrawn 
by the order of General Lake, the com- 
mander-in-chi^. The beneficial conse- 
quences derived from the movements of 
Lieutenant Ryder’s party were so evident 
and important, that immediately on th^ 
departure, the acting Magistrate suggested 
to Government the propriety and expe- 
diency of attaching fifty native troopers, in 
addition to those on his establishment, as 
by stationing them in several parts of the 
districts they could seize the delinquents, 
maintain good order, and aftbrd protection 
to the people, as well as encourage them to 
assist in their discovery and apprehenrion. 
To this proposal the Government acquiesced 
on the 4th of August 1803. Hie adop- 
tion of this measure was imperative ; since, 
in the April preceding, the robbers 
-become so formidable and audacious, 
that they even attacked, in the day-time, 
some companies of infantry under* the 
command of JLieutenant Harriott, and 
committed several considerable depredn* 
tions at Etouma, Herow, and Dhoomree, 
distant a few coss only from the chipf 
station. In 1 804 or 5 they joined Holkar 
with a view to harass stragglers, and to cut 
offi supplies : but after his retreat they 
dwindled into comparative insignificance ; 
and, by the wise and generous policy of the 
IjOcal Authorities, have been incapacitated 
for many years from carrying on excesses 
to any extent. In the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Alligurh, Etawah, and Cawn- 
pore they occasionally appear; but their 
name as a body is now unknown, and 
their descendants, under the appellation of 
Tbugiis, Badheks, &c., have assumed their 
avocations in this quarter, though in num- 
ber too diminutive to render them objects 
of terror, or capable of resisting, with 
efiect, the officers of police. 

We have grounds for asserting, that at 
this time the aggregate body throughout 
the Doab cannot exceed 150 or 200 per- 
sons, exclusive of their women and cLli- 
dren : we mean those, of course^ who are 
addicted to robbery and theft as a profes- 
sion. The members of the same class 
wlio frequent the forests of Goruckpore 
and the districts of Bulrampore, Atroula, 
and Baraitch, are more numerous. That 
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the; are the same people we have already 
endeavoured to shew ; and in support of 
our oonclosioBS we shall quote the corro- 
borative testimony of a gentleman in the 
civil service, whose opinion, expressed 
by his observations regarding the Bad- 
heks and Thugs, coincides entirely with 
our own, that “ the Badheks of Aly 
Ghur, and die Bhighal-khors of Baraitch, 
are connected with each other, and are one 
and the same people, the name constitut- 
ing the sole difference.”* If any further 
proof were wanting to maintain the posi- 
tion we have advanced, we could state, on 
an authority which we cannot take the 
liberty to divulge, that the marauders to 
the west of the Ganges often unite with 
the Seearraurwahs, or Shighal-khors, and 

* OfEcial report hy Mr, John Shakespear, Act- 
ing Superintendent of Police for f he W estern Pro- 
vinces, dated the 30 th April 1816. Published m 
the last volume of the Asiatic Researches. 


strengthen their gang by bodies of fifty, 
seventy, or even IQO recruits. The total 
number of the Seearmurwahs, not includ- 
ing their families, may amount to 500 
men, who, like their western ttssociates, 
are composed of Moosulmans and Hin- 
doos of the lowest castes. Mihrban, the 
robber who was lately executed at Gyah, 
belonged to this tribe. There are many 
Sirdars and Jemmadars still in existence ; 
and unfortunately, owing to the absence of 
efficient measures for their extirpation, 
and particularly to the supineness and im- 
becility of the government of his Majesty 
the King of Oude, whose officers and de- 
pendents not only conceal them, but aid 
them in their atrocities, and receive a share 
of their booty, there does not appear to be 
any probability of their being soon ex- 
tinguished. — Cal. Joiim. 

In the Interior, Feb. 12, 1822. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE JUTS, JATS, OR GETE.* 


Sir: In compliance with our pro- 
mise given in a note fo the 540th 
page of this Journal for June last, 
we will now endeavour to give an ac- 
count of the very numerous tribe of 
Jut, J5t or Gete, who occupy a con- 
mderable district in Gujerat, inhabit 
both sides of the river Indus, and are 
in possession of a principality near the 
banks of the Jumna. One of our 
objects in doing this, is to prove that 
the Hindoos admit of proselytes, and 
that several of the tribes of India 
came originally from Tartary. 

Much of our infosmation on this 
sublet is derived from an essay of 
Monsieur De Guignes, on the Grecian 
Kings of Bactria, published in the 
25th vol. of the Histoire de 1’ Acade- 
mic des Inscriptions, with some notes 
from his Histoire des Huns; the re- 
mainder from Persian and European 
histories: but as a periodical work 
will not permit us to enter at length 

♦ As ibis name is written in Persian wuhom a 
vowel, thus: or it maybe pro- 

nounced m various manners. The Persian phnal is 



on this subject, we will endeavour to 
condense our matter as much as pos- 
sible. We learn from De Guignes, 
that there was formerly a Nomade 
nation called Yuc-chi, or Gete, who 
inhabited the country west of the 
Chinese province of Shensy, and who 
having been invaded by the Huns, 
about two hundred years B.C., were 
compelled to emigrate. 

On this occasion the Gete divided : 
the greater number proceeded to the 
north-west, and after having driven 
before them a tribe named Su,* took 
possession of the country in the vici- 
nity of the river Ili.-f The lesser 
division marched towards Tibet, and 
were distinguished by the title of the 
Little Gete. 

Another revolution compelled the 
Gete to quit the banks of the Ili,J 

♦ The So were one of the tribes who subdued 
ibc Kacirian empire, M 6 years before Christ, and 
arc supposed to have been the tincestors of the 
Suevi. 

t A river of Tartary, which falls into the lake 
Balkash- 

X It 15 not imprd'iable but that some of them 
proceeded towards Europe, and formed the ad- 
vance of the Asiatic Swarm denominated Gclae 
and Massagetae, 
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and to encamp on the plains to the 
north of the river Jaxartes or Sihon, 
in the vicinity of the lake Aral, whence 
it appears that they subsequently 
extended their conquests south of 
the Oxus, and obtained possession of 
the eastern part of the extensive pro- 
vince of Khorassan, which brought 
them in contact with the Parthians. 

In Gillies’ History of the World, 
vol. ii. page 552, we are informed 
that, a^ut the year 130 B. C., “ a 
horde of Scythians were invited by 
Phrahates, the Parthian monarch, to 
defend him against the Syrian in- 
vasion ; they, however, came too late, 
and on this accoimt their stipulated 
pay was denied them ; but, indepen- 
dently of this ground of quarrel, 
the shepherds in Turan always hung, 
as it were, in ambush over the hus- 
bandmen in Iran ; and, when an 
opportunity offered, were ready to 
pour down on them in merciless deso- 
lation. On the present occasion, Phra- 
hates, and his follower, Artabanus, 
were, in the course of four years, their 
successive victims.” 

The Chinese annals leave no doubt 
that the Gete were the Scythians here 
alluded to ; and that, having taken pos- 
session of all the country now consti- 
tuting the Afghan empire, they divided 
it into five governments, viz. Hieou- 
mi, Choam-mi, Kuei-choam, Hietun, 
Kao-fou ; this last province limits India 
on the side of the Indus. As the Chinese 
had no B in their language, and use 
F instead, there can be no doubt that 
Kabul is the country here meant. 

The Gete continued to possess the.se 
countries, and to flourish for a number 
of years, until they were invaded by 
another Tartar tribe, called the Geou- 
gen, and were compelled to quit the 
vicinity of the river Oxus : on this oc- 
casion, a division of them took posses- 
sion of the country called Fo-leouchu 
(Balouch), to the east of which was si- 
tuated the great temple of Fo, or Boodh, 
probably that of So mnaut, at Diu.* 

* In note to page 42, 2 d vol. Histoire des 
Huns, it IS stated that the Getd were Boodhists. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 83. 


On a reference to Mr. Pottinger’s 
description of Baloochistan, page 269, 
it will be seen that he supposes the 
people of that province to be of 
Tartar origin, and that several of their* 
tribes still retain the same pastoral 
manners.* 

De Guignes sums up his account of 
the Gete in the following manner : 

“ But to return to the King of the 
Yeuchi, named Kitola ; in the end, 
this prince, at the head of a powerful 
army, again entered Northern India, 
and subdued many kingdoms. The 
want of records prevents me from 
following the history of this nation to 
modern times; but it may be in ge- 
neral said, that all Maveralnahar 
(Transoxonia), Captchae, and many 
countries in the vicinity of the Indus, 
were governed by kings who derived 
their origin from the Yae^ii.” 

We will now finish the first part of 
our account of this people, with an 
extract from the 378th page of the 
2d vol. of the Histoire des Huns. 

“ The superiority which the Chinese 
had over the Turks, obliged the great 
Khan to turn his arms towards the 
west, where he had only to combat 
against Komades. He went to subdue 
in Maveralnaher people called Geta 
or Getes. These were descended 
from the Y uechi, who hating traversed 
Tartary, had taken up their abode in 
the vicinity of the river Oxus. From 
thence they extended themselves along 
the banks of the Indus, and even 
towards the Ganges, where they are 
still to be found under the name of 
Getes. These Get6s had embraced the 
worship of Fo (Boodh); they dwelt 
in tents, which they transported, ac- 
cording to the change of season, to 
the places where they might avoid its 
rigours. They were governed by a 
king, who shifted his quarters every 
month. They had so few women 
among them, that several were obliged 
to unite, for the possession of one; 
but the usual mode was for the bro- 

* See also 6ih vol. Auatic Kc|carehe3, 4lo edi* 
tion, page4f)^^. 

VCL.XIV. 3 N 
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thers of a family to form this singular where they were found in great force 
society among themselves.* both by Jengiez Khan and Tamer- 


Th«?e is every reason to suppose 
that the Getes retained possession of 
* the countries already mentioned, till 
the revival of the Persian empire n®" 
der the efficient dynasty of the Sas- 
sanides, and that they were expelled 
by the celebrated Sjaffipour, some time 
in the fourth centary. We find, in 
tho re^n of Nousheerwan, who as- 
cended the throne in 531, that he 
divided his empire into four govern- 
ments, the first- comprising Khorassan, 
Seistan, and Kerman, also that he 
subdued the provinoea of Khabul and 
ZabuleBtao,-|' 

This circumstance is corroborated 
by De Guignes, who states that during 
the fifth century the Getes were again 
in possession of Ttansoxonia, and that 
they had conquered Khoten, Yerkcud, 
and Kashgur.j They are again stated 
to have been in possession of Bactria 
in 743. ,In the vicinity of Bamian, a 
very ancient city of Gbour, there are 
very extensive excavations and sculp- 
tures, many of the images of which 
are those worshipped by the Bood- 
hists, and there can be little doubt 
that th^ were constructed during 
■the long period the Gete or other 
Tartar tribes were in possessimi of 
that country 

We do not quite agree with De 
Guignes, that the Gete conquered any 
of the countries East of the Indus, 
but think it certain that, during the 
500 years they were in possession of 
Afghanistan, they possessed all the 
western banks of that river, and that 
some colonies of them were admitted 
by the Hindu Princes as subjects into 
the Punjab and Guzjerat, whose de- 
scqpdants remained after the nation 
returned to the north of the Oxus, 


* The inbabitaots of Boothan and tbe Naira of 
Malabar still retain this strange custom. 

t Malcolm’s History of Persia, page 139 ; and 
GibboHi 7th vol. 8vo., page 340. 

t 2d vol. Bistorie des Huns, pages 34S, 572^ 
and MS. 

^ See Asiatic Researches, vol. vi., page 462, 
4to edition. 


lane.* 

Tbe following extracts from the 
works of Iben Uaukal, in the middle 
of the tenth century, gjye reason to 
suppose that Moultan was in pos- 
session of the Gete at that time.-f- 
“ The city of Moultan is about half 
the size of Mansoureh. Bekhuris called 
the Golden House, for there is in this 
city a certain idol, to which the In- 
dians of the country come as on a 
pilgrimage every year, and bring great 
riches with them.” 

“ Moulton is not reckoned as belong- 
ing to UJndoostan, but there is in it 
a race of idolaters, who worship in 
this temple.” 

“ The idol is matle in the form of 
a man : it sits upon a square throne, 
the hands resting on the hnees."X 

Here is a sufficiently minute de- 
scription of the image of Boodh, for 
the representation of which see 
Moore’s Hindoo Pantheon, or Symes’ 
Embassy to Ava. 

We again find that the Gete were 
in possession of the Delta of the 
Indus in the eleventh century, and 
were severely punished by Sultan 
Mahmoud of Ghizne.J 

Also that they were very powerful 
in Gujerat in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and that an army 
of them advanced nearly to Delhi. || 

The Gete are described by the his- 
torians of Tamerlane, as being dis- 
persed over the Punjab in the four- 
teenth century, and were cruelly 
punished by him. 

* It is more probable that some of the Afghan 
tribes are descended from tbe Gct4 than from the 
tost tribe of the Israelites : but this subject will 
be fully discussed in a future number* 
t The city of Monftan ww taken by the Arabs, 
A.D. 711, but they never obuined complete 
possession of the country. 

t See Sir W. Ouseley’s Translation of Ibcu 
Raukal. 

$ It is stated in Idbsi, that in the eleventh 
century tbe worship of the people of Gujerat 
was that of Boodh.— Rennell’s Memoir of the 
Map of Hmdoostan, page 229. 

1) Dow’s History of Hindoostan, pag« 77 and 
t53; 4to. edition. 
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In the following century, the cele- 
brated Nanick began to preach in the 
Punjab his doctrine of the unity of 
the Godhead, and had great success 
in converting the Gete or Jats, who 
readily abandoned the atheistical sys- 
tems of Boodh for the pure theology 
of the Apostle of the Sikhs. From 
that period their descendants have 
dropt their patronymic title, and are 
now incorporated with the Sikhs.* 

It now remains to give some ac- 
count of the Jats, who have been ad- 
mitted into the pale of Hindooism. 
They are described by various authors 
as a tribe of Alteers, or shepherds, 
who migrated from the banks of the 
Indus in the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and who, taking advantage of the 
confusion in the Mogul empire after 
the decease of Aurungzebe, obtained 
possession of the strong fortress of 
Dieg, and a considerable extent of 
territory in the vicinity of the river 
Jumna. They are well known to the 
British by their gallant defence of 
Bhurtpore in the year 1802. Their 
chiefs now assume the title of Raja, 
and they wish to be considered as 
Rajpoots, in the same manner as those 
of Nepal, mentioned in our former 
essay. 

Doctor Buchannan Hamilton, in 
his description of the district of Kan- 

* See Account of the Boo«lhi»t$} and 

Sir J. Malcolm’s History of Persia, page 33d. 


gra, says, “ None of the infidel tribes 
remain. The most numerous caste is 
said to be that called Jat, to which 
not only the Ranjit (Sikh chief) of 
Lahore belongs, but also Ranjit (Jat 
chief) of Bhurtpore; the tribe is con- 
sidered pure, but in Kangra is not 
permitted to wear the thread of dis- 
tirtclion belonging to the military 
tribe.” Page 312. 

In conclusion, we venture to assert, 

1 St. That the Juts who inhabit part 
of Gujerat, the banks of the Indus, 
and a portion of the Punjab, are the 
descendants of the Gete, who have 
been converted to Mahommedanism. 

2d. That the Balooches are also 
descended from the Gete, and have 
embraced the religion of the Arabian 
lawgiver. 

3d. That a tonsiderable portion of 
the Sikhs are also the descendants of 
that people. 

4th. That the remaining portion of 
them are Jats, who have been admit- 
ted into the pale of Hindooism, and 
were probably the last tribe of conse- 
quence who abandoned the worship 
of Boodh in Hindoostan. 

P.S. As the Gete were conquered 
by the Huns, and are often confounded 
with them, it is probable they were 
the people alluded to in the inscrip- 
tion on the pillar at Buddal, men- 
tioned in page 142> 1st vol. Asiatic 
Researches, 4to. edition. 

Y. Z. 


FRENCH JOURNEY INTO ABYSSINIA. 


We give a place to the following 
e.xtract from a French periodica! work, 
which seems to prepare us for some 
very interesting information respecting 
the geography of Northern Africa.* 
The writer asserts (but we must re- 
member he is a Frenchman) that he 
has proceeded beyond the boundaries 
of any former European traveller. 
Meagre as are the geographical details 
in these letters, they shew how very 
defective is our knowledge of the 


states and nations in the nei^bour- 
hood of Abyssinia: the names or 
places of some of the kingdoms re- 
ferred to by the writer will not be 
found in our best maps of this part of 
the world. The kingdom of Faioele 
is the same which is sometimes written 
Fazaclo. The particulars respecting 
the White River, or Bahr el Abiad, 
are curious, and will interest those 
persons who have directed their atten- 
tion to the abstruse question respect- 
ing the course of the great rivers of 
Africa. Upon this subject a very in- 
3N2 


*The lr«cl5of M. Cdillaiid ma> be by this 
time published, hut ise have not seen the bouk. 
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teliigent article, by M. Jomard, is 
Subjoined to these letters in the work 
from which we have translated them, 
but it is scarcely suitable to the ob- 
jects of this Journal. We understand 
that the Pacha of Egypt having com- 
pleted his conquests in the districts 
visited by the traveller, joumiea may 
now be performed throughout these 
tracts, of which our knowledge is so 
very limited, with tolerable security. 
Translation of Letters from M. Cail- 

laud to M. Jomard, of the French 

Institnte, respecting a Journey to 

Abyssinia. 

First letter, , dated Ssnnaar, No- 
vember 1821, announces their depar- 
ture for Fazoele, and the dangers they 
encountered during their stay at Sen- 
naar for five months. They employed 
that time in researches into the con- 
dition and history of the country and 
surrounding kingdoms, and the chro- 
nology of the Kings of Sennaar and 
Chendy j also in making collections of 
plants and birds. 

Second letter, dated 18th February 
182J, at Fazoele, states, they are 
about to depart for Sennaar and 
Egypt, owing to the war in this quar- 
ter not permitting their route to the 
westward ; and intimates that, if the 
time allows, they purpose proceeding 
by the ancient Troglodytick country, 
on the shores of the Red Sea, and 
returning by Berenice and Assouan. 
“ Twenty days ago,” says the writer, 
“ the agents of Mr. Salt arrived, in 
order to pass 'some time at Sennaar, 
and have retraced their steps back, 
not having advanced more than five 
days’ journey. If I remained so long 
at Sennaar, an unhealthy place, where 
we were every day threatened with 
the plague, which has destroyed a 
third of the arrays it was because I 
hoped to travel a great distance on 
the White River.* Leaving Sennaar 
with Ismael Pacha, we at first followed 
the Nile. Passing the confines of 
Sennaar, we entered the kingdom of 

* The Bahr^d Ed* 


Bertot, bounded on the cast by the 
Nile, on the west by the great pro- 
vince of Bouroun, and on the south 
by Darfoke. We found in the interior 
the people to be Pagans, whom the 
prince was forced to fight : their 
country was mountainous : the woods 
and roads almost impracticable. After 
more than a month’s joamey from 
Sennaar, we reached the Nile at Fa- 
zoele. The Musulman chiefs of this 
province entered into treaty with the 
prince, and payed him tribute. Thence 
we entered the interior, continually in 
action with the Pagans, and arrived in 
the province of Gamamil, where gold 
is found in the sands. I washed some 
of the sand, which yielded only six or 
eight grains of gold to the quintal of 
earth. From this province, the last 
south of Bertot, we entered into that 
of Dar-foke, and came to Singue, a 
village partly inhabited by Musulmans. 
We were then in the tenth degree of 
latitude, five days’ journey from the 
confines of Abyssinia. Here the prince 
fixed the boundary of his conquests. 
We returned to Fazoele. 

“ In thekingdom of Bertot, we passed 
many times the Tourmat, a river two 
hundred paces wide. It comes from 
Abyssinia, and falls into the Nile. No 
river exists of the name of Maleg, 
marked in many charts, as falling into 
the White River, by which is doubtless 
meant the Tourmat. There is ano- 
ther more rapid river named Jabousse, 
coming also from Abyssinia, which 
falls into the Nile two days’ journey 
and a half south of Fazoele. This, 
they say, contains crocodiles and hip- 
popotami all the year. On the eastern 
bank of the Nile is another less rapid 
river, named Essen-Gologa, which 
ends in the Bender. Many others 
also contribute to increase the Tour- 
mat. I have collected all the obser- 
vations I could, upon the customs and 
religion of these Pagan people. Many 
of their usages belong to the ancient 
Egyptians. I am the only European 
who has penetrated to Singue. The 
expedition of Ismael Pacha draws to 
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a close, the decrease of the waters 
not penliitting him to undertake any 
thing upon the White River. The ac- 
counts which I have received regard- 
ing the course of this stream induce a 
belief that it communicates with the 
Niger, but they are too uncertain to 
warrant any eonchision. 

“ Eastward of the river is the great 
province of Siuka, occupied by Pa- 
gans; on the west, the ,Kourt-Sal; 
on the north, Gebel-Noba, on the 
south. Pagans again. The river stretches 
much farther to the west (as high as 
the tenth and eleventh degree) than is 
marked upon the charts. 

“ Ismael Pacha has evinced, especial- 
ly in his last expedition, much ability, 
firmness and intrepidity. In spite of 
the incredible difficulties he met with, 
in transporting the artillery on the 
backs of camels, through thick woods, 
across multitudes of torrents, and 
over mountains and impassable roads, 
he has nevertheless continued his en- 
terprize : many others in his situation 
would have abandoned' it. In less 
than two years he has overcome a host 


of nations and tribes, and conquered 
many provinces and several kingdoms. 
All the army has braved the greatest 
dangers ; in the journey to the south 
of Fazoele, the enemy might have 
destroyed us every instant, either by 
fire or by night attacks. Providence 
has watched over the army of Ismael. 
Ibrahim, his brother, having lost his 
physician at Sennaar, and being himself 
very ill, reCorned to this city, from 
whence he has removed five days’ 
journey to the southward. There re- 
turned with him a Milanese, whom he 
had taken with him to write his cam- 
paigns, and the agents of Mr. Salt. 
His sickness has puf a stop to every 
thing. His troops have reached Dinka, 
from whence they are to move to join 
those of Ismael Pacha.” 

Third letter, dated Sennaar, 27th 
February 1S22. — “ We arrived in this 
city to-day. In about three days, or 
more, we leave it for Halfaye, and Wet- 
Beit-Naga. To come from Fazoele hi- 
ther, the Prince gave us a oanja with 
sixteen oars, which enabled us to arrive 
BO quickly,”— Rerue Eneydopidique. 


ON BRITISH INTERFERENCE WITH THE SUTTEE, AND THE 
L.A.TE INDIAN GOVERNMENT ORDER.# 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


SiE : Want of leisure has inter- 
rupted the inquiry which I proposed to 
myself to follow, with respect to the 
Indian or Bengallee practice of per- 
mitting widows to bum themselves, 
either with the dead bodies of their 
husbands, or with something which 
has belonged to them ; and my pro- 
gress has likewise not been a little de- 
layed by the necessity of answering 
the objections of your correspondents. 
At present,! am only solicitous to reply 
to one or two observations of Col.Mac- 
donald, inserted in your last number. 

The Colonel, who betrays no anxiety 
to point out to “ An Old Indian,” and 

* Since the publication of our last number we 
have ascertained that the Government Order 
liere referred to was first i&siied in 1813.— /Td. 


others, how much they mistake what 
has been written by myself, adverts 
with satisfaction to a remark of your 
Edinburgh correspondent, that “ with 
a qualifying ‘ perhaps,’ Mr. K. is not 
averse to the principle of the measure 
of prevention ; as he writes, ‘ I should 
perhaps be happy to see that law en- 
forced by native authority.’ ” This 
qualified concession is called by Col. 
M. an “ allowing of my better sense 
to prevail as if, in one particular 
moment, I had yielded the subject of 
controversy ! But, surely. Sir, the 
Colonel will not say, that the point 
referred to is that which was ever in 
debate between himself and me ? It 
was never for an enforcement by na- 
tive authority that the Colonel, in the 
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last resart conteoded ; it was never word perhaps. Besides, I offered, at 
agmnst an enforcement by naBee au- the time, some of my reasons for 
thorny that 1 protested. Let CoL M. thinking, that perhaps the enforce- 
do me the commwi justice to acknow- ment, even by native authority! would 
fedge, that it was for ultimate British be unadvisabie. 
mterfer^ce that he called ; that it has Again, Col. M. accuses me of some 
been against British interference that perversion of reasoning in a circle; 
my observationa have been directed ; and I accuse him, and those who fancy 
and that my conces^n, that possi- themselves with him, of flying off in 
bly a tuiBve ad<^ti<» of the plan of a tangent. If I could but once get all 
Col.hLmight be less objectionable, was of these to keep within the circle — 
not at all connected with the strait not to travel out of the road — half 
line of the controversy. In one word, my labour would be finished. I ask 
what I have said amounted to this, continually to see the man who will 
that my decided hostility is not to the stand up for Col. M.’s scheme of 
prineipte proposed, but to the acting forcing the determined Suttee to as- 
opon that princifde by British hands. eend the burning pile ? Nobody shows 

But though I hesitated at express- himself; and take, for example, B. W. i 

mg a decided hostility to the principle. That gentleman disagrees with Col. M. 'I 

1 qualified all that I could concede to upon the point just mentioned ; dis- 
it with a perhaps ; and I think that agrees with him as to the supposed 
this, too, admits of a very consistent danger of an absolute prohibition ; and, 
explanation. I had granted (Asiatic while Col. M. insists upon the un- 
Journal, vol. xjii. p- 450) to Col. M. qualified enforcement of the law, B. W. 
the expression of my willing belief, insists upon its unqualified abrogalion ! 
that the true design of those Hindoo Was there ever such concmd ? such r 

commentators on the cremation of backing of a‘ fiiend? And yet this 
widows, whose writings are quoted as concord, and this backing, delights 
law, and to whom Col. M. had refer- “ an old Indian so profoundly is that 
red, as in^ting on the woman’s as- third party acquainted with the ques- 
cenifing the burning pile, was “ to tion I 

check, and not to encourage the prac- And why do 1 dwell so pertina- 

tice and I added, that “ I should ciously on this unlucky disagreement ? ^ 

perhaps be happy to see that law en- For the plain reasons, that Col. M. 

forced by native authority.” And why is the decided foe of abolition, hy 

did I only say, “ perhaps ?” Because any means but his own ; and that if 

I doubted, as I still doubt, the huma- every one else is a foe to the means 

nity and wisdom of enforcing it, even of Col. IVI., then the cause of abo- 

from native, sources. The truth is, lition, so far from being forwarded by 

that all the corruptions and perversion Col. M., has, in him, one of its most 

of the modem practice, and which are determined opponents. Overturn the 

confessedly open to the most signal position of Col. M., and you overturn, 

and frightfiil abuses, are nothing but according to Col. M., the only basis 

humane contrivances of modem gene- on which it can stand. 

rations, to mitigate the ancient horrors And would Col. M. himself stand 

of a practice purely savage in its by his own basis beyond the walls of 

origin. Now, when it is proposed to his closet ? I am quite confident 

a more refined age, to replunge itself that the Gallant Ofiicer has not the 

into the fullness of ancient barbarism, heart to carry into practice his own 

I thiiik it reasonable, in spite of every cold speculation. I am quite con- 

theoretic advantage held out, to make fident, that if Col. M. were called upon 

something of a pause, and not to be to sanction the burning of a deter- 

hm'ried too soon beyond the saving mined Suttee, he would consent to. 
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and assist every expedient for dimi- 
nishing the sufferings of her fearful 
trial ! Col. M. has too much of a Bri- 
tish gentleness, and too little of Ra- 
man severity, to be akin to those who 
could find pleasure in the glory of 
— Doin^ Hgli tin stern despite ot‘ Nature; 
Shutting: their earsagainst her little cries. 

But, C 0 I.M. and “ An Old Indian,” 
have but litde patience wfith me while 
I picture the Colonel in the act of 
superintending a Suttee; and yet in 
what situation, according to the Col.’s 
last letter, are the worthy “ magis- 
trates” of the British Indian Govern- 
ment actually placed? It is tlicy, it 
seems, who tauction each particular 
Suttee, and that, upon t/ieir view of 
its particular merits ! , In a former 
letter of my own (vol. xiii. p. 45), I 
have described the old practice to be, 
that the Thannadah was required by 
law to be informed of the intention to 
perform a Suttee; that this officer 
was to apprize the “ magistrates,” and 
to obtain their order or permitsion. 
By “ permission,” I intended only a 
ministerial permission, without re- 
ference to the particular merits of the 
transaction. Col. M., however, now 
speaks of sanction, and of a previous 
investigation. I wish to reconcile all 
this with the text of the Government 
Order in your last number, in which 
it is said (p. 383), not to be the 
“ intention of Government to require 
any express leave or perniis^on being 
required previously to the performance 
of the act of Suttee,” and that “ the 
police officers are not to interfere 
and prevent any such act from taking 
place;” and in which no personal 
interference on the part of the “ Ma- 
gistrates” appears to be contemplated, 
nor any notice from the people to the 
police to be provided for ; the police 
is enjoined to act “ on receiving in- 
telligence ;” but whether there is any 
thing obligatory on any body, as to 
conveying the intelligence, does not 
appear from this Order. Without 
some explanation, then, the cases 
stated by Col. M. in your last number. 


Jmned to the words of the Order, 
must lead to the supposition, that the 
control exercised by the Indian Go- 
vernment ovw Suttees has been les- 
sened, rather than increased. As to 
what is here said about the Police 
Officers not interfering, &c., I am 
aware of the special cases in which 
the Order previously requires them to 
interfere, and I can perceive the mean- 
ing of the almost unintelligible phra- 
seology in this place employed con- 
cerning them: but these things do 
not answer my inquiry. Could a Bri- 
tish Indian “Magistrate” previously 
give or refuse hk “ sanction ;” and was 
a “ previous express leave or permis- 
sion” required? 

I add nothing to these remarks, 
called for by your publication of this 
month, except a promise to come 
early to the discussion of the origin of 
the custom on which I am writing : a 
question of the utmost importance to 
a just view of the whole subject ; and 
one which cannot but imperiously de- 
mand a place in the Asiatic Journal, 
now that a very intelligent corres- 
pondent (though certainly not, in this 
instance, an OEdipus), has told us, 
(p. 24), that the early traveller, Moc- 
quet, speakingof the burning of widows 
in India, subjoined, “ ’Tis remarkable 
that the body of the woman hath such 
an oyly property, that one body will 
serve, like oil or grease, to consume 
the bodies of five or six men ;” and 
then, with an appearance of even more 
credulity than that of an early travel- 
ler, has added, “ This will perhaps 
afford a clue to discovering the origin 
of the practice!” Be so good, Mr. 
Editor, as not to Jet this discovery 
be lost on the Indian poor of Cal- 
cutta, who could never afford to 
buy wood for burning their dead, 
whom the abolition of the duty 
will still leave without wood; and 
who, I am persuaded, are so barba- 
rously ignorant, as not to know that 
living widows make better fuel than 
dead logs. I am. Sir, &e. 

Oct. Ith, 1822. E. A. Kendali.. 
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P.S. In my letter inserted in your abhorred,” should have read, “ were 
number for August, the words, “where continually making him the advocate 
continnally making him the advocate of things which the good man’s soul,” 
of kings, which the good man’s soul &c. 


MERMAIDS. 

To the Editor of the Aiiatic Journal. 


Sia : We live in an age of wonders. 
The speciosa miracula rerum appear 
rising up in quick succession to asto- 
nish us. A short time back, your 
Journal announced to us the discovery 
of a Unicorn ; not indeed the Unicorn 
of Pliny, and which helps to support 
the royal shield, but the Unicorn of 
Scripture; and, lest this discovery 
should not be surprising enough, you 
tell us that a specimen of the former, 
the Unicorn of the Roman Naturalist, 
corpore equo, capite cervo, cauda apro, 
sinUlit, etc., is actually on its way to 
England from its native Thibetian 
Mountains. To fill up the interval of 
suspense, another wonder more won- 
derful than the last, is exhibited upon 
the stage— a Mermaid / Whether we 
shall proceed passibus equis to the 
Phoenix, the Griffin, and the Sphinx, 
time will disclose to us. 

As the eastern part of the globe 
was the abode of this (as well as the 
former) extraordinary animal, which 
also passed (at least its carcase did) 
through the warehouses of the India 
Company to its present fashionable 
lodgings in St. James’s Street, perhaps 
some remarks upon these monsters of 
the deep may find a place in the 
Asiatic Journal. 

Before I proceed to this subject, 
suffer me to remark, with reference to 
the animal first spoken of, that the 
part of the skeleton brought to Eng- 
land by Mr. Campbell has been ex- 
amined by Sir Everard Home, whose 
account of it, in the last published 
part of the Philosophical Transactions, 
would lead to a remarkable conclu- 
sion, in direct opposition to a very 
prevailing theorj', namely, that the 


animal is identical with that found in 
a fossil state in Siberia. 

The specimen now exhibiting under 
the name of a Mermaid (which, if it 
be artificial, displays such dexterity 
and ingenuity as even on that score to 
be an object of curiosity), appears, 
from the statement of the proprietor, 
Capt. Ede, to have been found among 
the Molucca Islands by the Malays, 
who it is supposed have had it some 
time in their possession, and regarded 
it as an object of worship ! 

From a very early period there 
seems to have been a prevailing belief 
that a creature existed among the te- 
nants pi the Ocean half human and 
half fish. The ancient Siren, Dulce 
nudum in pelago, renowned for the 
bewitching charms of her voice, is 
but the Mermaid of the Moderns, 
without her comb and looking-glass, 
with which she has since been equip- 
ped. Siren is the name given to this 
class of animals (supposed to be ima- 
ginary) by Artedi, in his new System 
of Ichthyology, who supposes them 
to constitute a peculiar genus of the 
plagiuri or cetaceous fishes. Its cha- 
racters, according to his account, are 
these ; it has no pinnated tail ; the 
head, neck and breast, down to the 
navel, represent those of the human 
species; there are only two fins on 
the whole body, and those stand on 
the breast. 

It is generally supposed that various 
individuals of the cetaceous tribe, in 
particular the sea-cow, have been mis- 
taken by sailors for the Mermaid, and 
that all the stories we have met with 
relate only to the latter animal me- 
tamorphosed by means of a startled 
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imagination. The efforts which have 
at different times been made at im- 
position, have tended to confirm the 
scepticism of mankind as to the exis- 
tence of such animals as mermen or 
mermaids. The last attempt of this 
kind in London was a lusus natura of 
the human species, in a foetus of 
eight months old, with a hydrocepha- 
lus head. The two legs grew to- 
gether, covered by one common mem- 
brane ; and the toes were beaten out 
into the resemblance of fins. It was 
pretended to be a young Mermaid 
taken on the Acapulco shore. 

Without paying implicit credit to 
all we hear and read of, in regard to 
such an animal as that in question, we 
must allow that many travellers have 
attested its existence, whose descrip- 
tions cannot be reconciled with that 
of the sea-cow, or of any other of the 
cetaceous tribe we are acquainted with. 

Perhaps the earliest account of such 
a monster is that given by Larrey 
(Hist. d’Angleterre), of one which was 
fished up in the county of Suffolk, in 
the year 1187> and kept by the Go- 
vernor for six months. An oppor- 
tunity being offered, it plunged into 
the sea and escaped. 

Johannes Hondius tells us of one 
that was caught in the Netherlands, 
and being treated with great Care and 
tenderness, was taught to spin. 

In the year 1560, near the island of 
Manar, on the co^t of Ceylon, seven 
mermen and mermaids were taken at 
once by some fishermen, in the pre- 
sence of several Jesuits, by some of 
whom the monsters were examined 
and carefully dissected, and who found 
the parts, external and internal, per- 
fectly conformable to the human. 

A Merman was seen on the coast 
of Martinique, near the GreatDiamond 
Rock, hy some persons, who gave a 
precise description of it before a no- 
tary, affirming they saw it wipe its 
hands over its face, and heard it blow 
its nose ! 

In the year 1531, a creature of the 
same species was caught in the Baltiq, 
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and sent as a present to Sigisnmnd 
King of Poland, with whom it lived 
three days. 

The afor^oing may perhaps he dis- 
regarded as authorities for the exi# 
tende of this marine monster. The 
following I think are less exception- 
able. 

In Purchas’s account of the first 
voyage of Columbus (Pilgrims, b. ii, 
c. 1, $ a), he says, “ after sayling from 
Port Natiuitie, he saw three Mermaids 
leaping a good height out of the sea” 
(which, by the way, is one of the 
habits of the sea-cow), “ creatures, as 
hee affirmed, not so faire as they are 
painted, somewhat resembling men in 
the face, of which at other times he 
said he had seene on the coast of 
Guinea.” 

The Journal of Christopher Turer, 
of Haimendorf, in his Travels in Ara- 
bia, states, “ The eighteenth (Novem- 
ber 1566), we came to Thora, which 
dtie is on the shoare of the Red Sea 
of no lustre ; the haven small, in 
which ships laden with spices out of 
Arabia, Abassia and India, resort. In 
this citie wee saw a Mermaid’s skinne, 
taken there many yeares before, which 
in the lower part ends fish-fasliion ; of 
the upper part only the navill and 
breastes remaine, the armes and head 
being lost.” 

In the “ Second Voyage or Em- 
ployment of Master Henry Hudson, 
for finding a passage to the East-Indies 
by the North-East,” written by him- 
self, is the following passage : “ 15 June 
1608, lat. noon 70 deg. 7. min.' This 
morning one of the companie looking 
overboard saw a Mermaid, and calling 
up some of the companie to see her, 
one more came up, and by that time 
she was come close th the ship’s side, 
looking earnestly on the men ; a little 
after a sea came and overturned her t 
from the navill upward, her hack and 
breasts were like a woman^s (as they 
say that saw her), her body as b% as 
one of us, her skin verie white, and 
long haire and hanging downe behind, 
of colour blacke ; in her going downe 
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tney saw her tayle, which was like the 
tayle of a porposs^ and speckled like 
a macrell. Their names that saw 
her were Thomas Hilles and Robert 
Rayner.” 

There is aFrench traveller, in(1610,) 
who gives some particulars concerning 
a species of monster which he calls 
“ pisce mulier,” or woman-fish. These 
details I do not think proper to quote, 
and 1 am persuaded, upon consider- 
ation, that the animal he refers to is no 
other than the sea-cow, which is called 
by the Portuguese pezzemouller, easily 
corrupted into jnsce mulier. 

But the most precise and least hy- 
pothetical account 1 have met with is 
the following by Capt. Richard Whit- 
bourne, in his account of Newfound- 
land, his voyages thither and obser- 
vations there; wherein he says, “ Now 
also I will not omit to relate some- 
thing of a strange creature that I first 
saw there in the year 1610, in a 
morning early, as I was standing by 
the water side, in the harbour of St. 
John’s, which I espied verie swiftly 
to come swimming towards me, look- 
ing cheerefully as it had beene a wo- 
man by the face, eyes, nose, mouth, 
chin, ears, necke and forehead : it 
seemed to be so beautifull, and in 
these parts so well proportioned, hav- 
ing round about upon the head all 
blew strakes resembling haire downe 
to the necke (but certainly it was 
hmre), for I beheld it long, and ano- 
ther of my companie also, yet living, 
that was not then farre from me ; and 
seeing the same comming so swiftly 
towards mee, I stepped backe, for it 
was come within the length of a long 


pike ; wliich, when this strange crea- 
ture saw that I went from it, it pre- 
sently thereupon dived a little under 
water, and did swim to the place where 
before I landed ; thereby I beheld the 
shoulders and backe downe to the 
middle to be as square, white and 
smooth as the backe of a man, and 
from the middle to the hinder parts 
pointing in proportion like a broad 
hooked arrow. How it was propor- 
tioned in the forepart, from the necke 
and shoulders, I know not ; but the 
same came shortly after to a boat, 
wherein one William Hawkridge, then 
my servant, was, that hath since bin a 
captain in a ship to the East-Indies, 
and the same creature did put both 
his hands upon the side of the boate, 
and did strive to come in to hjpi, and 
others taken in the said boate ; where- 
at they were afraid, and one of them 
strooke it a full blow on the bead ; 
when it fell off from them, and after- 
wards came to two other boates in 
the harbour ; the men in them fled for 
feare to land. This (I suppose) was 
a Mermaid ; now, because divers have 
written much of Mermaids, I have 
presumed to relate what is most cer- 
taine of such a creature that was scene 
at Newfoundland; whether it was a 
Mermaid or no, I know not ; I leave 
it for others to judge, &c. R. W.” 

If the animal just spoken of was a 
sea-cow, Capt. W. must have indulged 
in what Dr. Johnson elegantly terms 
“ laxity of narration.” 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

John Doey- 
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Beport to the Emperor of 0ana from two 
Censors upon the Expenses of the Imperial 
Harems f the sale <f Ofices, and the non~ 
employmeni of the. Persons who have 
passed their Examinations, and are still 
without Situations laid before the Em- 
peror Taou-Ewang in July 1822; 

Sin Tmng Yih, Principal of the Lite- 
rati in Shan Tung province, and Tven 


Seery Censor of Tun Kan province, lay- 
the following document before the Em- 
peror. 

We have heard that the sale of the 
magistracy, and the vending of high 
offices originated under the Emperors 
Hwan and ling, at the close of the Han 
Dynasty, A.D. 190; but, alas! the dis- 
grace of selling office under the present 
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dynasty is greater than theirs : and why ? 
the revenues thus procured at the close of 
the Han dynasty w'ere still appropriated to 
the public service ; but our dynasty puts 
one>balf of such revenues into its private 
purse. From this state of things it is 
that the nets thrown to get gain, and gain- 
getting statesmen are numerous. 

Our dynasty commenced the sale of 
offices in tlie tenth year of Teeyi tsung^ 
about 1637, to supply money for the use 
of the State, * and to collect together human 
talent ; for many of ffie sages and worthies 
of antiquity aroseTrom the midst of fish and 
salt, and markets and public wells ; and 
those who bought office made up a portion 
of talent unsupplied by those who ob- 
tained office by literary merit ; this being 
the intention, it was not bad ; and, under 
these circumstances, it was provided by 
imperial ordei^, that annually there should 
be employed eleven literary statesmen, 
and eight who had bought appointments, 
by which means there was a majority of 
the learned in all departments of the Go- 
vernment. 

But at this moment there are unemploy- 
ed by Government more than five thousand 
of the Tdn. t7£ graduates, and more than 
twenty-seven thousand of the Keu Jin 
graduates ; and those who are now waiting 
to l>e employed are those made eligible 
eighteen examinations since (about thirty 
years ago). The design of his Majasty’s 
heart is to give age to their talent, and 
prepare them for service. But it is very 
well known that, before all those on the 
list are employed, those made at the pre- 
sent day must wait thirty years : and 
allowing that they are thirty years of age 
when they obtain the degree of Keu Jin, 
and go to the Court examinations, and 
again wait thirty years, these men will be 
upwards of seventy years of age before 
tiiey are employed ; and if then appointed 
to office, by the time they have reached it, 
and been there a year, the quinquennial 
examination may occur, and if they are 
not rejected as old or superannuated, they 
will be pointed out as feeble and stupid, 
and thus the sect of the learned will be 
entirely excluded from office. 

Ike buyers of office have plenty of 
money, and are young in years : and thus 
they are promoted over every body’s bead, 

* This was before the Tartars gained the UomU 
nion over the Chinese. 


and are pointed out as being correct^ and 
having the talents. Our former Monarchs 
complimented the system as good, and 
the intention beautiful : but where is the 
reality ? • 

Besides, the rules at the examinations 
are most rigorous. A candidate must state 
in writing bis descent of three generations 
back; he must have five Seii tsae Graduates 
to give bonds in his favour, and he must 
have two other securities, who affix their 
mark : and there is a special investigation 
lest any one should write for the candi • 
dates, and lest they should be connected 
with players, lictors, or menial servants Z 
and is not all this more than enough ? 

But respecting the office-buyer there 
are no such precautions. No questions 
are asked about his origin. As soon as the 
money appears, there is an office given 
him. Governors and Deputy Governors 
become his sureties, and in one year he 
will be actually in office. 

Thus the Magistrate Seang Tizng, a 
Bonze, prohibited by law from holding 
office, bought his way to one. The Taou 
Tae, of Ning B (a high office), from be- 
ing a mounted highwayman, bought his 
way to office, besides others of the vilest 
parentage, eight of them were accused 
and brought to light in a few years. Of 
late, none have been impeached, and their 
numbers are unknown. But this class of 
men have th«r covetousness and cruelty 
denominated purity and intelligence. They 
covet money, and they get money ; and 
having money, they get their superiors, 
and their superiors point them out as 
possessing the talents. They are cruel, 
and inflict severe punishments, and severe 
punishments make the people terrified ; 
and their superiors point them out as 
possessing decision : and these are our 
able officers ! 

We remember reading Yiang Ching^s 
words, and we have been unable to pre- 
vent our minds from perpetually recurring 
tu them. These were, “ in kind treatment 
of the people my heart can labour and 
toil, but in pressing hard the payment of 
taxes I have no talent for government.” 
These few words disclose a reason why his 
acquirements procured him a Idw place. 

Whmi this document shall be laid be- 
fore your Majesty, and be sent forth to the 
Privy Council, they will no doubt make a 
pretext that the resources of the country 

3 0 2 
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are inadcqiia^ and thereby darkly msi- 
niiats th^ slanderous aspersions. We 
hayetl^refbre made a csdculation. 

Wfai^ occurred in the reign of Peen 
Jtung, and before his time, we need not 
bring into the account, but from the third 
year of Kea King shall commence our 
esrim^e. 

At that time the religious banditti in 
Ste Chuen and other two provinces caused 
an insurrecdon, and the sales of o6Sces 
procured seventy odd thousand taels. 
Daring the 1 Itb year the mountaineers of 
Yunc tan rebelled, and the sales of offices 
procured a hundred and twenty thousand 
taels. In the 19th year the Yellow River 
broke its banks, and the sales of offices 
procured sixty thousand taels ; amongst 
these sums there might be, more or less, 
twenty or thirty thousand taels, but the 
whole amount for twenty years makes but 
one hundred thousand taels. 

Now if the expenses of Imperial Harems 
were once removed, itwould save as much 
in one year as the sales of offices have pro- 
duced for ten years. 

For the expense for flowers and rouge at 
the Tung Tsaou Harem is annually a hun- 
dred diousand taels. The salaries at the 
Harem of the waiting boys is a hundred 
and twenty thousand taels. Tlie round 
q;deiidid gardens of Yuen Ming Yuen cost 
more than two hundred thousand taels. 
Die Je ko establishments cost four hun- 
dhied and eighty thousand. 

The great officers who superintend the 
Yuen Ming Yuen gardens get in salaries a 
hundred and sixty thousand taels, and 
there are conferred, in largesses on the 
women of those gardens, two hundred and 
flfty ffiousand taels. 

If these few items of expense were 
fd>olidied, ffiere would be a saving of more 
than a million of taels of useless expendi* 
ture; and t^entmigM be brought forward 
to die service of the country, and the peo- 
ple's weal might be secured. 

We find upon investigation that in the 
provinces, from Governors and Deputy 
Governors, down to village Magistrates, 
all combine to gain their purpose by 
iuding the truth from the Sovereign. Thus 
the Salt Commissioners Hoo Kwang 
and Keang Man are six great officers, and 
wiffi these the tricks of the Salt Merchants 
are very many. 

For the salt these Merriiants send In to 


the £mpmt»r, wm^is sixty catties a bag, at 
about 500 cash a bag, but the salt they 
sell to thepeople weighs only eight catties, 
at 500 cash a bag ; it was on account of 
such nefarious conduct that the late Go- 
vernor Pak (or Pih Ling) was degraded, 
and 7^/ /rin procured so much eclat.* But 
Totsin the Prime Minister, who bad the 
whole government in bis hands, and who 
acquired such glory and such weight with 
his master, how did he shew his gratitude ? 
Out of undeserved tenderness, not to men- 
rion any other of his misdemeanors, take 
his conduct on the 25th of the seventh 
moon of the last year, concerning the 
£mperor who has now gone the great 
journey, and become a guest in Heaven. 
Totsin, in order to join in with a cabal, 
affirmed officially that the late Bmperor 
was bom at Lwan Yang : but the advents 
of the dragon Princes of the reigning 
dynasty are subjects of as easy ascertain- 
ment as the most luminous object reflect- 
ed in a mirror, and ffie late Emperor, it is 
well known, made his advent at Shin leaou : 
Iiowever, this is a specimen of the way in 
which To tsin, the accuser of Sung Ta Jin 
and Tt/ngAaou reported to his master and 
deceived the Emperor. But the numeioi^ 
ca.^es in which he fomented ill cannot be 
reckoned up on bended Angers. 

If your Majesty deem what we have 
now stated to be right, and will act 
thereon in the Government, you will* 
realize the designs of the souls of your 
sacred ancestors ; and the army, the nation, 
and the poor people, will have cause of 
gladness of heart. Siould we be sub- 
jected to the operation of the axe or the 
hatchet, or suffer death in the boiling 
cauldron, we shall not decline it. 

His Majestt’s He^t. 

The report of Ytten Seen and his col- 
league is extremely lucid, and shews them 
faithful statesmen, who are grieved for the 
state of their country, and who have the 
spirit of the great statesmen of antiquity. 
Since the days of Func hwang too and Hung 
leang Keih such men have scarcely appeared. 

Notes. 

Sung ia Jin now holds an office called 
** Reviewer General of the Troops, and 
Supreme Controller of Travelling En- 
campments,’" and is also Acting Governor 
of Ckih Le Province. 

* T(5 tsin was Prime Minister wheo I.enl 
Amherst was at Peking. 
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TTie proTim;^ of Keang Nant Gan Govmiors ^ he de^s highly of. -'Ibe late 
Hwuy are in arrears to Government Governor of Canton, Tseang ta Jin, now 
-seven millions of taels. Governor of Sze Chuen, is praised, but the 

The Emperor has issued a Vermillion present Governor of Canton, Yueji, is en- 
Edict, applauding such of the Provincial tirely overlooked. ^ 


Eeuieto of 'Boofeo. 


The Adventures of the Gooroo Para- 
martan ; a Tale in the Tamul han- 
guage, accompanied by a Translation 
and Vocabulary, together with an 
Analysis of the First Story. By 
Benjamin Babington, of the Madras 
Civil Service. 4to. pp. 243. 1822. 
Obb attention has been attracted to 
this work from its being, we believe, 
the first translation * from the Tamul 
tongue, a language which has been 
hitherto little known, and less studied 
by European scholars, though it is 
spoken by a population of more than 
five millions, “ being current in the 
southern portion of the peninsula of 
India, throughout the Jaghire, the 
districts of South Arcot, Salem, Coim- 
batoor, Combaconum, Tanjour, Tri- 
chinopoly, Madura, Dindigul, and 
Tinnivelly, as well as in many parts of 
the extensive kingdom of Mysore.” 

The author, with a very excusable 
affection for the subject of which he 
treats, assigns a high origin to the 
Tamul language, observing that it 
possesses stronger features of antiquity 
than any of the cognate dialects of 
Southern India ; and that it is entirely 
unconnected with the Sanskrit in its 
primitive words, haying borrowed from 
thence only those which are necessary 
when the human mind has made some 
advances in the science of reason and 
reflee tion. 

The book is, in fact, an elementary 
work, designed to assist the student 
in this country in the acquisition of 
the Tamul tongue; consisting of a 

* It appears from the Preface, that a collection 
of moral ap^^tb^ms, called Throovallooran 
Cooral, has been made by the late Mr. Ellis, and 
partly printed, the object of which is, like that 
of the patrficatioii’'hefore us, to facilitate the ac* 
quMition of the tongue. 


tale in the original character, a trans- 
lation of it into English, a vocabulary 
(there being no Tamul dictionary in 
England), and an analysis, like those 
specimens of parsing supplied to the fa- 
bles of Phaedrus, or Corderii Colloquia. 

The form of the characters is rather 
remarkable. It bears no sort of affi- 
nity to that of the Sanskrit, nor indeed 
does it resemble that of any language 
with which we are acquainted. In 
their separation from each other, and 
distinctness of shape, they correspond 
most with the characters of the Ethio- 
pic or Abyssinian tongue. As far as we 
are able to judge, there is a simplicity in 
the structure of the language (except 
in the verbs derived from the Sanskrit), 
as well as in the shape of its letters, 
which furnish tolerable evidence of 
the Tamul being one of the aboriginal 
dialects of India. Mr. Babington gives 
the following account of the mecha- 
niam of the language in his Preface : 

The most complicated rules of the Ta- 
mul accidence, and those which admit of 
the greatest number of exceptions, relate 
to the formation of the past and future 
tenses of verbs ; and, as is usually the case 
with grammatical anomalies, they for tlie 
most part occur in words of frequent use, 
and such as will be found in the Tale be- 
fore us. I have therefore, with a view to 
familiarize the student’s eye to these, in- 
serted after each verb the terminations, in 
the first person singular, of the past and 
future tenses. The parts of speech are 
likewise stated throughout ; and, with the 
kind and liberal assistance of Mr. Charles 
Wilkins, I have been enabled to refer the 
derivations from the Sanskrit, to their ori- 
ginals in the DOTemagari character. The 
printed dictionary in use in India does not 
give any of these particulars, and, to that 
extent, I may venture to hope, that the 
Vocabulary here offered is better adapted 
to the use of a teginner. 

Tamul Syntax, more especially that of 
the low dialect, has not hiffierto been con- 
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^ered in detail by grammatical writers ; 
nor do the native teachers, many of whom 
are aC9Uainted with English, offer any very 
satisfactory explanations on this subject to 
their English scholars. The idiom is highly 
•elliptical, and there is therefore room for 
discussion with regard to the supply of 
what is understood ; some striking pecu- 
liarities exist in the powers of verbal de- 
rivatives, and numerous are the construc- 
tions which bear no analogy to what we 
find in other languages. 

We confess ourselves somewhat dis- 
appointed to find that the tale, or 
rather series of adventures, chosen for 
the elucidation of the language, was 
not written by a native Tamulist, but 
by Father Beschi, an Italian Jesuit Mis- 
sionary, who arrived in India in 1700, 
and applied himself with such diligence 
and success to the study of the Tamul, 
Sanskrit, and other Eastern tongues, 
that he gained a high reputation for 
learning aijjong the natives, whose 
manners he adopted, and acquired 
from the Tamuls the name of Virama- 
mooni, or the great champion de- 
votee. His works are enumerated by 
Mr. Babington ; one of which, a Tamul 
grammar of the higher dialect, written 
in Latin, was translatedby him in 1814. 
Beschi held the office of Divan (or 
prime minister) to Chunder Saheb^ 
Nabob of Trichinopoly, from the year 
1736 till the year 1740, and died two 
years after. 

Fully qualified, as we doubt not the 
Jesuit was, to compose a work of ima- 
gination in the language of the Ta- 
muls, it would have been far better 
had the translator selected some pro- 
duction of a native, because it would, 
in the first place, have been more sa- 
tisfactory to exemplify the rules by 
such a work, which, in the second 
place, would probably afford a better 
insight into the manners and modes of 
thinking which belong to those by 
whom the language is spoken. The 
compositions of a familiar nature, 
written^ by the native Tamuls, pro- 
bably rank low in respect of wit or 
genius : but we should have sustained 
little loss on this head, for the tale of 
Father Beschi is in many parts ex- 
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tremely puerile and contemptible, as 
well as deficient in originality j some 
of the adventures being founded upon 
stories long current in Europe. 

The tale consists of some adventures 
that befel a Gooroo (a title signifying 
teacher), whose name the translator 
represents as meaning Noodle, and 
who had five disciples, bearing the 
respective names of Blockhead, Idiot, 
Simpleton, Dunce, and Fool. The 
first story relates to the difficulties 
and dangers they met in passing a 
river, which having happily surmount- 
ed, they were alarmed by a disco- 
very of Fool that they were only 
five in number instead of six, which 
was confirmed by each individual 
numbering the company and omitting 
himself. This incident is taken from 
the “ Merrie Tales of the Wise Men 
of Gotham,” being related in a similar 
way, and ending by the same denoue- 
ment; namely, a stranger giving each 
person a sound thwack upon the 
shoulders, and numbering the strokes. 

Story the second represents the 
party as anxious to buy a horse, which 
object the Gooroo not having funds 
to effect, a very whimsical expedient 
is suggested by a discovery of Master 
Blockhead. In searching after a cow, 
he saw in an enclosure a number of 
mares reposing on the sward, and 
near them a quantity' of pumpkins, 
which he forthwith determined to be 
mares’’ eggs, and inquired their price 
by that name, of a man who, to hu- 
mour the joke, told him five pagodas- 
He concluded that it would be a pro- 
fitable speculation to purchase at that 
price, what, when hatched, would he 
worth a hundred pagodas. Full of the 
project, he hastens to the Gooroo, who 
is equally enraptured with it, and 
supplies money for the egg.. Idiot 
joins Blockhead in the expedition ; 
and when they arrive at the place, 
they ask for a pumpkin by the name 
of “ horse’s egg-” 

He, in his turn, seeing their idiotism, 
said, “ Hey-day ! do you suppose your- 
selves fit to buy such high-bred horsev’ 
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eggs as these? They are very costly in- 
<le^.” To this they replied, “ Go to. 
Master, do we not know that five pagodas 
is the price of them ? Look ye, friend, 
take your five pagodas and give us a good 
egg.” To this he answered, “ You are, 
to be sure, fine honest fellows. In con- 
sideration of your good qualities, I con- 
sent to give them to you at this price ; 
select therefore an egg to your liking, and 
go your ways, but do not publish it abroad 
that you have obtained it at this easy rate.” 
They both of them selected and took away 
a fruit which was larger than all the rest, 
and rising early the next morning, they 
set out on their journey just as the day was 
breaking. 

Meanwhile a difficulty had occurred 
among the party with the Gooroo, 
upon B question started by Fool, as to 
how the egg could be hatched. It 
was represented as so large that it 
could scarcely be encompassed by a 
man’s two arms, and what hen could 
sit upon such a monstrous egg? At 
length the Gooroo, after long pause, 
said, “ I see no other way but that 
one of us should sit upon it.” Upon 
which each of the party begged to be 
e.xcused. 

“ It is my business,” says one, “ to go 
daily to the river and fetch all the water 
that is wanted, as also to go to the jungle 
and procure canes for firs-wood, how there- 
fore can I possibly hatch it ?” Says ano- 
ther, “ After remaining night and day 
without intermission in the kitchen, dress- 
ing rice, cooking all kinds of curries, 
making fancy cakes and boiling w'afer for 
every body, thus killing myself at the 
stoves, how can the hatching be performed 
by me ?” Says another, “ Before day- 
break I go to the river, and after liaviug 
cleansed niy teeth, rinsed my mouth, wash- 
ed my face, purified my hands and feet, 
and completed all my ceremonies accord- 
ing to the rules, I have to go round the 
flower-gardens, cull the new buds, bring 
them hither with due respect, tie long 
garlands, strew flowers over different idols, 
at the same time worshipping them, and 
daily assist at the Poojei of the deity. 
Such is my business ; is it not? With all 
this, how can I hatch it ?” 

All this is admitted by the Gooroo, 
who moreover allows that the two 
associates on the expedition have si- 
milar excuses ; and he magnanimously 
undertakes the office himself. 

We were prepared to expect that 


f iJie Gooroo Parmnartan. 4ij7 

the process of incubation would be 
performed with an exact observance 
of nature’s rules ; and that Noodle 
would have squatted upon the pump- 
kin, like Fika-kaka upon the goose’^ 
egg, in the ‘ Adventures of an Atom.’ 
But we are elsewhere informed (pp. 
75 , 92), by Mr. Babington, that the 
Tamul writers shun every approach 
to indelicacy ; and for that reason, we 
suppose, the Gooroo is made to adopt 
a novel mode of hatching : “ I will 
place the egg,” says he, “ in my lap, 
embrace it with my arms, cover it 
with the skirt of my cloth, hug it in 
my bosom, guard it with tenderness, 
and thus hatch it.” From the sequel 
of the story, however, it appears that 
the Gooroo was saved this bootless 
office of cherishing a pumpkin, for 
the two simpletons, in the course of 
their journey home, dropped the egg, 
which, rolling some distance down 
into a bush, was broken, and a hare 
starting at the same time from the 
spot, was mistaken for the foal, and 
pursued over hill and dale by these 
worthies, until “ their bowels jolted 
with fatigue.” Giving up the pursuit 
of puss, they sought their master, 
who, hearing the speed of the animal 
described, was extremely glad of its 
escape, observing, “ If whilst a foal 
it runs in this manner, who will be 
able to ride it when it is full grown ?” 

The four succeeding stories are silly. 
In the seventh, there is a joke related 
which we think occurs in some of our 
jest books. The Gooroo, having drop- 
ped his turban, passed quietly on, 
thinking his disciples would pick it up. 
He reprimanded them for not having 
done so, telling them, “ thqy should 
pick up every thing that had fallen.” 
Whereupon Idiot hastens to recover 
the turban, and in his way back, picks 
up some horse-dung, which had also 
“ fallen,” and delivered, respectfully, 
both articles to the Gooroo. At this 
the latter became angry, exclaiming, 

“ Fie ! fie !” But his disciples said, 

“ Wherefore is this. Sir? Did you 
not tell us to pick up what had fallen ? 
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and now that we obey your instruc- 
tions, you fly in a passion !” Upon 
this the Gooroo informs them, that 
^me things are proper- to be picked 
lip, and others not. The disciples 
▼ery naturoHy desired that he would, 
in compassion of their ignorance, be 
pleased to write down what things it 
would be proper for them to pick up ; 
which he accordingly did. 

Some time- after, poor Gooroo Noo- 
dle slipped and fell into a hole, “head 
downwards and feet upwards.” He 
roared to his disciples, and begged to 
be picked out. They ran to the spot, 
and one of them taking out the cadjan 
(or leaf upon which the directions of 
the Gooroo had been written), began 
to read : “ To pick up a fallen turban ; 
to pick up a fallen waistcloth and 
short cloth ; to pick up a fallen jacket 
and drawers,” andfai like manner went 
over the whole catalogue. No direc- 
tion being inserted respecting a fallen 
Gooroo, the disciples absolutely re- 
fused to assist him, notwithstanding 
his intreaties and rage; saying, “Sir, 
where is it written that you are to be 
picked up? We will do exactly ac- 
cording to what is written, but we 
will never consent to do that which is 
not written.” The poor wretch, see- 
ing no other way of getting out, wrote 
as he lay with a style upon a leaf, 
“ and if I fall, you are to pick me 
up too.” 

The effects of this disaster, and 
another piece of foolery on the part of 
the disciples, which is connected with 
a certain prophecy (too indelicate, 
notwithstanding Tamul fastidiousness, 
for us to explain), cause the death of 
the Gooroo in the eighth story. 

It is not within the compass of our 
ability to speak of the fidelity with 
which the translation has been exe- 
cuted. Some of the notes supplied by 
the translator are useful and neces- 
sary, but others might well have been 
spared. The custom of illustrating 
certain forms of expression by quo- 
tations from classic authors, has often 
been carried to too great an extent ; 


but we did not expect to see, in a 
work like this, Greek and Latin au- 
thors quoted with editorial pomp, to 
illnstrate very Oommon mocfes of 
speech. We will ^ve an example 
from p. 99 1 

^ext . — “ They too, on thinking of that 
augury, were tenihed ; but aMiougb ter- 
rified. they did not disclose, but,” ■&c. 

2fote . — “ The^were terrifiedi b-ut aUhqttgh 
terrified. Tliis i. I'l-lition, though «otr.ewhat 
redundaui, --I,!- iou-i- to ih-i' d'-jiiiielit'ii. 
Thus alst» hi li:,- JoMowii!" ^ 

’Ofa; ; (th Bii, (p^voStrct 3“ , ou 

6e?.si; 

IlaiJa; t’ ovria-at, xa) trov ixcrtSa-ai 0iov. 

Surij). ffijtpolytuSf line 313, 314. 

Pew notes, from the time of Theo- 
bald himself, have been more need- 
lessly introduced than this. Far be it 
from us, however, to allow the mo- 
tives which prompted the publication 
of this work to pass without com- 
mendation. It is peculiarly the duty 
of our Journal to encourage all at- 
tempts to facilitate the acquirement of 
Eastern languages. The nations that 
speak these languages are our fellow 
subjects ; the stores of knowledge 
concealed in them invite our curiosity; 
philological inquiries materially assist, 
besides, the purposes of the general 
historian. “ The similitude and de- 
rivation of languages,” says our great 
lexicographer, in a letter to Mr. Drum- 
mond, “ afford the most indubitable 
proof of the traduction of nations, 
and the genealogy of mankind. They 
add often physical certainty to his- 
torical proof; and often supply the 
only evidence of ancient migrations, 
and of the revolutions of ages, which 
left no written documents behind 
them.” 

Cceur de Liouy or the Third Crusude i 

a Poem, in Sixteen Cantot, by Eleanor 

Anne Porden. ‘‘i vo\s.S\o. London, 

1832. 

It is much to be lamented that the 
numerous innovations that have been 
made, of late years, in the style of 
poetic writing, have had so extensive 
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an influence in perverting good taste and the approach of day dissolves the 
and sound criticism ; and we fear that c.onclave. 

it may also be said, that the same cause The Christians, in the mean while, 
has produced generally a dissipation who have just sustained a considerable 
of mind, disinclining to the perusal of defeat, are yet more depressed by 
any poem, however excellent, which the death of SybiHa, who by virtue of 
cannot boast the charm of brevity, her rank, as Queen of Jerusalem, had 
Under such circumstances, it was invested her husband Lusignan with 
surely a bold design in a young and the supreme command of the Cru- 
female author, to undertake the pro- saders. The allegiance which had hi- 
duction of an heroic poem, in two therto been reluctantly yielded to Lu- 
octavo volumes, in the good old Eng- signan, departs with the breath of his 
lish style, following the rules of ac- consort ; and in a conference of the 
knowledged critics, and poets of chiefs, assembled on the occasion 
standard celebrity. Giants, moreover, Conrad, the Prince of Tyre, usurps 
had preceded her in the path she was his authority, and with a shameless 
about to pursue ; and the idea of be- effrontery avows his intention of di- 
iug contrasted with a Tasso, or even vorcing his present wife, and of es- 
with an Ariosto, woidd have been pousing Isabella, the sister of the de- 
sufiicienfeto deter a mind of less poetic ceased queen. Lusignan has neither 
daring. If, however, she has attempt- influence nor spirit to resist ; and 
ed much, she has attempted it on the Isabella herself, renouncing the' nup- 
best principles, with a modesty that tial bonds by which she is united to 
bespeaks esteem, and with a grace the Count of Thoron, is eager to ex- 
peculiarly feminine. change "her present lord for the im- 

The subject she has chosen is per- pious, but intrepid Conrad. The day 
haps the best which our history aftbrds is ushered in by an attack on the part 
for a poem of this de.scription. The of the enemy. The Christians are at 
character of our first Richard, and his first successful, but afterwards corn- 
exploits in the Holy Land, have long polled to retreat. Conrad, after having 
deserved to be immortlized in British greatly signalized himself, is wounded 
verse. The gratitude of his country and generously rescued from death by 
has been criminally tardy. The sue- the timely succour of his rival Lu- 
cessful champion of the Third Crusade signan. The arrival of Philip, at this 
has waited long for the accustomed critical juncture, with the flower of 
honours; but the spirit of chivalry is French chivalry, preserves the Chris- 
yet alive, and the crown is at length tianarmy, and the enemy is ultimately 
awarded by a hand that is worthy of defeated. 

conferring it. We are next introduced to theEng- 

The poem is dedicated to His Ma- lish armament, and to Richard, the 
jesty in a neat and appropriate Ode ; hero of the poem. The fleet is be- 
after which, we are introduced to the calmed near Cyprus ; but a gtorm is 
Christian army besieging the city of quickly excited by one of the evil 
Acre, and itself surrounded by the spirits, whose consultation on Mount 
camp of Saladine. The summit of Carmel has been already noticed. The 
Mount Carmel is enveloped in a damage- thus occasioned compels Ri- 
dense cloud, concealing the evil Genii, chard to demand of Isaac, the King of 
who are there assembled, plotting the Cyprus, the hospitality he has a right 
destruction of the Crusaders. The to expect from Christian friendship 
duties to be respectively performed by and community of cause. But Isaac 
the members of this infernal Senate is a secret foe; and bis treacherous 
are determined, after a furious debate; behaviour is speedily requited by the 
Asiatic Juurn.—No. 83. Vol. XIV. 3 P 
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conquest of the island, and the loss 
of his crown and liberty. 

The heroic character of Richard 
<%ptivates the heart of Evanthe, the 
amiable and virtuous daughter of Isaac. 
His afiections, however, are already 
engaged, and his fmth already plighted, 
to Berengaria, the Princess of Navarre, 
who had accompanied his sister Ma- 
tilda in the present expedition. Not- 
withstanding the arts of Maimoune, 
another of the infernal spirits, the 
heqtpy ptdr are united in the island of 


Venus ; and the disconsolate but ge- 
nerous Evanthe is required, both by 
honour and religion, to conceal and 
suppress her feelings. The celebra- 
tion of the nuptials is attended with 
the customary rejoicings, which oc- 
cupy several days ; and a fair oppor- 
tunity is thus afforded for introducing 
the names and characters of the Eng- 
lish Nobles. On this occasion the Or- 
der of theGarteris instituted, and Rich- 
ard concludes the ceremony with the 
following spirited and appropriate ode ; 


“ Fair Regent of the summer sky ! 

How oft, when all was stiU and mute. 

In thy clear ray my tender lute 
Has wak’d soft strains of love-sick melody. 

How oft, when from th’ unfinish’d fight 
The sun withdrew his envious light, 

I bade thy fickle beam the day supply. 

And forced from wond’ring Night reluctant Victory. 

“ Bright Queen of Heaven , I come not now 
To breathe the amorous sigh, or stain 
With blood and death thy silent reign ; 

I hail thee witness to a lofty vow — 

Courage, and Hope, and Constancy, 

Enduring Faith and Honour high. 

And all that should inspire the loyal breast. 

Which with its holy sign, approving Heaven has blest. 

“ It comes i th’ auspicious hour I hail ! 

Once more upon the sparkling brine 
We launch our barks for Palestine, 

And spread the golden Lions to the gale ; 

Expectant Angels, even now. 

Watch &om proud Carmel’s blossom’d brow ; 

Weep, weep, ye faithless ! smile, ye faithful train ! 

Sad Sion, lift thy head, thou shall be Queen again ! 

“ Thou azure badge, not soon to fade, 

Ev’n firom this night thy glories rise ! 

Proud as those palms that to the skies 
In the pure light their giant foliage spread; 

Eternal as those hills of snow. 

Or yon vast ocean’s sullen flow. 

Thou shall be Virtue’s lughest meed, and worn 
’Mid undiscover’d worlds, and nations yet unborn. 

“ Nor does fallacunis Hope inspire ; 

Nor is it daring Pride that sings — 

A Cherub’s plume has swept the strings, 

And nobler numbers warble from the lyre. 

More clear yon vivid orb on high 
Moves slowly thro’ the purple sky. 

In whose dark realm the stars assembling bright. 

Mock Europe’s dusky heav’n, h*r pale and cloudy night ! 
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“ O Thou, who gav’st those orbs to roll ! 

If where for Man a Saviour bled. 

Diviner, purer light, they shed, 

Now ponr the living lustre through the soul ! 

Mean as we are, but breathing dust. 

Exalt our hope, revive our trust, 

CH» ! guide our swords — at least accord the prayer 
To reach the sacred shore, and fall or triumph there !” 


Our aUendon is again recalled to 
the siege of Acre, which is briskly 
prosecuted by Philip, while reinforce- 
ments arrive from all quarters at the 
camp of Saladine. The gigantic towers 
and engines of the Christians are at 
length consumed, after nearly accom- 
plishing their object, by Median fire, 
introduced by infernal agency. The 
destructive effects of this element are 
somewhat too general, and the de- 
scription is rather inflated. The Chris- 
tian army is again reduced to extre- 
mity, and its suiferings are greatly ag- 
gravated by pestilence and famine. 
But Richard is on his way from Cy- 
prus ; and after accomplishing the de- 
struction of a vessel of enormous size, 
desdned for the relief of Acre, ar- 
rives at the camp of the Crusaders 
to supply their wants and invigorate 
their hopes. But the jealousy of Philip 
is quickly roused by the preference 
bestowed on Richard ; and the sup- 
port which is given by the latter to the 
rights of Lusignan, is sufficient to call 
forth the hate of Conrad. Philip re- 
fuses to fight under Richard : it is 
agreed therefore that the latter should 
conduct the immediate operations of 
the siege, while the former encounters 
Saladine in the field. The most vi- 
gorous measures are now adopted. 
The water is cut ofi^ and the city most 
strictly blockaded. Philip in the mean 
time is secretly negociating with Sa- 
ladine, to purchase, on his own account. 


the surrender of the place. An ac- 
cident discovers his treachery ; which 
is rendered nugatory by a sudden 
attack upon the city, and its almost 
immediate capture. 

The chagrin occasioned by this 
event, both to Philip and Conrad, in- 
duce them to withdraw from the army. 
The former, however, agrees to leave 
a body of ten thousand men, under 
the command of Otho, that he may 
not be accused of entirely abandoning 
the Christian cause. The capture of 
Acre is followed by the retreat of Sa- 
ladine, whose army is quickly pursued 
by Richard. The march to Arsouf, 
and the various events attending it, 
are related with great richness, ele- 
gance, and feeling. • The last stage 
brings us to the enchanted wood of 
Tasso, which still continues to be the 
resort of demons. On issuing from 
these baleful shades, the enemy is dis- 
covered advantageously posted, and 
offering battle to the Christians. The 
challenge is not refused ; and although 
it is not pretended that the "battle- 
scene is depicted with the colouring 
of a Tasso, to say nothing of more 
standard masters, it is presented to 
our view with the vigour and adroit- 
ness of a natural genius. The return 
of Richard from the pursuit of a por- 
tion of the enemy, to accomplish the 
destruction of the remainder, is told 
in a high tone of poetical enthusiasm: 


Now shouts are heard ! from ArsouTs crimson stream 
With thundering speed triumphant Richasb came. 

He, not too far by present glory led 
To scorn the havoc far behind him made, 

Changed like a god the fortune of the war, 

And the foil’d Moslems quit the Iialf-won car. 

Oh, CoeuK DE Lion ! why wdthhold the name 
With which applauding comrades stamp’d thy fame ; 
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\Vlien armies fled before tby withering glance. 

And victojy waited on a single lance ? 

As earth, and locks^ and bristling wood betn^ 

Where the spring torrent forced its furious way, 

• Tliough Alpine snows supply its rage no more, , 

And the hot sun have wasted all its store ; 

Of arms and steeds, the wounded and the slain, 

A ghastly track grows dreadful o*er the plain. 

Such then the terrors of his arm, lliat still 
At Richard’s name Arabian bo.^oms thrill ! 

The restive courser starts tliat sound to hear, 

And infant cries are check’d by sudden fear. 

The triumph of the Cliristians is the enemies of Richard an opportu- 
considerably damped by the loss of the nity for dark surmise and open accu- 
Princess Matilda, who had been taken sation ; and Leopold, Duke of Aus- 
prisoner during the engagement. Her tria, avows his intention of departing 
restoration, however, is pledged by to Euro])e, to demand of the Roman 
Adel, the brother of Saladine; which Pontiff justice upon the head of f 

pledge is faithfully redeemed : but Richard for the murder of his kins- 
Adel had seen her in the interim, and man. But Leopold is secretly de- 
formed an attachment. Terms of vising a darker deed, and shortly after 
peace are consequently proposed by succeeds in suqirising Richard when 
him, in an interview with Richard, in asleep in a neighbouring wooil, and in 
which Matilda is demanded in mar- ^ conveying him as his prisoner to Eu- 
riage, and great advantages are offered rope. Some time elapses before-the ^ 

to the Christians. The matter is re- Christians are made aequamted with 
ferred to an a^embly of the Chiefs, the fate of their leader, and the 
Their acquiescence is nearly unani- greatest distress prevails in the;.in- 
mous, and Matilda generously con- terim. Pardo, an adopted sou. and 
sents to devote herself for the com- favourite of Richard, having goae in 
mon cause. But the sanction of the quest of his Sovereign, becomes en- 
Churcb is requisite, and an envoy is thralled by Hassan, the Pnnee of. the 
consequently despatclie J on this er- Assassins, who, by magic , mffuenee, / 

rand. The Christian array advances conveys him to his mountain fastnesses 
in the mean while towards Jerusalem, in Central Asia. Every .thing; relating 
On approaching Ascalon, they meet to this adventure fe described! in .a 
only with itsruins; thecity having been very rich and powerful stybe p but, fi» 
just destroyed by the order of Saladine. our opinion, a loss of i^jlity Ikrises 
The description is very fine, but we from having recourse,' to ma^*. when 
have not room for its insertion. history, without embellishment or fib* 

Richard determines to rebuild the tion, presents a nobler theme. ^ Never 
city, and the whole army commence perhaps was the empire of mind more 
the task. At length an embassy, which strikingly exemplified than is the. in- 
had been sent to Tyre, with the faint fluence maintained by Hassan ovaritis 
hope of recovering the assistance of numerous and infatuated .votaries. He 
Philip and Conrad retmns with in- was justly the terrpr oi the age in 
telligence of the final departure of which he ^flourished* and must be re- 
Philip, of the apostacy of Conrad, garded with astonishm^t and awe by 
and his subsequent assassination. This all succeedii^ generations. — Pardo is 
latter deed was perpetrated, as it after- long detained, but at length effects his 
wards appears, at the command of escape by destroying the magician. 

Hassan, the Prince of the Assassins. After a short suspense the Chris- 
At present, however, it furnishes to tians are informed of the captivity of 
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Richard, and a truce is generously 
granted by Saladine. Berengaria, ia 
a vision, is commanded by the Vii^n 
to sail for Europe ; she is assured of 
the protection of Providence, but left 
to her own discretion, as to the means 
to be used for accomplishing the de- 
liverance of her royal husband. She 
departs immediately, disguised as a 
pilgrim; and Albert, a favourite kn%ht, 
is alone selected as her protector. A 
storm drives the vessel into the Adria- 
tic, where the Queen is washed over- 
board, but safely and miraculously 
conveyed to land. Albert observes 
the nlriracle, is overruled in his wish 
to recover her, and shortly after ar- 
rives in England, where he is imme- 
diately appointed by the RegentQiieen 
as her envoy to the Imperial SjTiod, 
to demand, in the name of the Peers 
and peojdeof England, the restoration 
of their captive monarch. 

We have now an episode, in the 
shape of a romance, which scarcely 
harmonizes with the general plot. We 
shall pass it over, therefore, by briefly- 
stating that Albert, on hastily visiting 
his castl^ in the north of England, 
finds that it had been attacked on the 
very evening of his arrival, by a band 
of foreigners; that his retainers had 
been murdered, and that his wife had 
been carried away. In prosecuting his 
mission to the German Court, ac- 
cident brings him to the castle of the 
very chief by whom he had thus been 
injured. Darker mysteries are gra- 
dually unfolded. Albert, who had been 
hitherto a foundling, becomes the in- 
strument in the hand of Heaven of 
avengit^ his father's murder on the 
usurping Count of Schomdorf, as- 
sumes his hereditary honours, and re- 
covers bis stolen Rosabelle. — The only 
advantage to the general plot which 
seems to arise from this ‘series of ad- 
ventures is, that Albert becoflieS en- 
titled to a seat in the approaching 
Diet, before which Richard is about 
to be arra%ned as a criminal. 

While these events are passing, Be- 
rengaria, having exchanged her pil- 


grim’s weeds for the more convenient 
disguise of a minstrel, discovers the 
castle of TrivaUis to be the place of 
Richard’s confinement. She imme-# 
diately hastens towards Haguenau, to 
demand his liberation of the Em- 
peror; and on her way meets ac- 
cidentally with Longchamp, who had 
lately held the government of Eng- 
land, but had retired into exile on 
the usurpation of John. Their mea- 
sures are taken in concert, and are 
greatly' facilitated by their falling in 
with Albert, in whose train they can 
henceforth proceed without danger or 
difiiculty. 

The Diet is soon convoked, and the 
result is as history records it. The 
noble and dignified defence of Richard 
required not the dress of poetry 
to render it immortal ; the experi- 
ment indeed was hazardous, and 
the bard is entitled to praise for hav- 
ing so well succeeded. The more thah 
suspicious delay of the Emperor, in 
■ releasing his captive, calls forth the 
thunders of the Papal See, and the 
indignation of the German Nobles; 
and Richard returns, at length, to his 
native realm, amidst the acclamations 
of his joyful subjects, and the general 
admiration of Europe. He remains, , 
however, but a short period to bless 
his people. Palestine requires his pre- 
sence, — where we like^se mu A return. 

The truce having expired, the.Chris- 
tians are reduced to great extremity', 
and closely besieged in Acre. In fact, 
they are on the very point of sur- 
rendering, when the sails of Richard 
are descried in the distance. Their 
fortnnes are quickly changed. An im- 
mediate success is followed by the 
more signal Victory of Ja®, and a 
peace ensues, which secures to the 
Christians the principal objects for 
which they had been contending. — A. 
rich and beautifld description of a 
visit to the'IJoly Sepulchre concludes 
this interesting poem. 

It will be observed from the fore- 
going outline, that the author has 
availed herself of the poet’s license of 
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occaaonally departing from history, as 
veil as of introducing the aid of su> 
pematural machinery. The latter is 
• customary; and the former, by uni- 
versal consent, is always allowable, 
provided the general character and the 
moral complexion of the historical 
events employed are not disguised. 
Miss Porden has been sufficiently ob- 
servant of this rule. To depict the 
character of Richard, and to celebrate 
his martial achievements, was her prin- 
cipal mm ; and, allowing for a fair por- 
tion of poetical enthusiasm, she has 
fmthfully performed her office. Many 
of her minor characters are of course 
fictitious. In these also she has ge- 
nerally succeeded ; particularly in the 
graceful, spirited, and amiable Pardo, 
whose adventures form the subjects of 
several episodes, which want of space 
obliges us to pass over. Her female 
characters are judiciously varied, and 
generally interesting; the wanderings, 
however, of Berengaria, in pursuit of 
her lord, are somewhat too romantic. ' 
To the machinery we object most. It 
is not easy in the present day to con- 
jure up new demons ; and Miss Por- 
den, in aiming at too much, has un- 


doubtedly failed. She has produced 
a non-descript female, under the ap- 
pellation of Mmmoune, who, though 
an evil sjarit, has a smack of good in 
her ; and after spreading her wiles for 
Richard and for others, performs va- 
rious good actions, and finally re- 
ceives her pardon before the Holy 
Sepulchre. This is outraging all rule. 
But notwithstanding this, and several 
other minor exceptions, the plan of 
the poem is well contrived. 

In her battle-scenes Miss Porden 
has succeeded tolerably ; and, consider- 
ing all circumstances, as well perhaps 
as we had a right to expect. These, 
however, form by no means the most 
interesting portions of the poem. In 
pathos she excels; but in describing 
the beautiful, the romantic, and the 
wild, her fancy is eager to luxuriate, 
and her good taste is admirably dis- 
played. Our readers, however, shall 
be furnished with an opportunity of 
forming their own judgment. In the 
midst of the confusion attending the 
capture of Acre, and at the very mo- 
ment when the contest is most fu- 
rious, the noted eclipse of the sun ia 
thus admirably introduced : 


But was it lowering stonn, or wizard spell. 

That on the fight unnatural darkness fell ! 

No storm, for cloudless is th’ setherial blue. 

Nor is it sober twilight*} solemn hue. 

Nor the chaste smile of Cynthia’s summer night. 
Her broad deep shadows, and her silver light ; 

Tet to their nests the screaming ravens fly. 

And stars are glimmering in the mid-day sky 1 
Cold breathes the altered gale, a livid shade 
Dims every brow, the glowing banners fade ; 

The moon invades the sun, whose golden ray. 
Bright in solstitial pride, contests her sway. 

Stilf at th’ appointed hour the awful night 
Spreads her black veil, the mom her saffron light ; 
Wrapt in tlie snowy tempest Winter comes. 

And bounteous Spring in flagrant mildness blooms. 
Nor pauses man, to question why or whence. 

For the familiar wonder palls the sense. 

He deems it awful, when the tempests wake 
The mountain echoes, when the forests shake. 

When lightning gilds tlie dark, and the gnarl’d oak. 
That braved a thousand winters, feels the stroke. 

Yet are those solemn changes most sublime. 

That bursting seldom from the womb of lime. 
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Review.— Porden't Cceur de Lion. 
Recall tb’ Almighty Architect, and hold 
Their silent coorse, foreseen but not control’d 
That, breaking Nature's common laws, sustain 
Her vast, immutadile, eternal reagn. 


Asiatic scenery is the darling theme 
of our author; but, softly as her pen- 
cil sketches the more beautiful and 
delicate landscapes, she delights most 


in the rugged and the grand. The 
following passage is descriptive of 
Pardo’s magic journey into Central 
Asia. 


“ Wide is the plain, and hot the noontide ray. 

No branches now will check a horseman’s way ; 
Fortune, 1 take thy proffer’d gift— Oh * speed 
My anxious wandering, as thou send’st the steed;— 
For thee, thou raven beast, my cause is slight 
To love thy dusky hue, — I choose the white.” 

But little use he found of spur or rein, 

For like an arrow glancing o’er the plain. 

As with his freedom pleas’d, th’ unfetter’d steed 
Holds on bis course with more than mortal speed. 
Soon has he left each cultured scene behind, 

He skims the sand, he snufis the desert wind ; 
Bounds where th’ enduring camel moves with pain, 
And the red waves are like the stormy main. 

The warrior faints beneath the noontide heat, 

’Gainst the hot casque his painful temples beat. 

Yet o’er the waste, with unabating force, 

Yhe wond’rous courser holds his arrowy course. 

At last, ’twas at the sunset hour, be staid 
Where fruitful palms a desert fountain shade ; 

And cooler gales its belt of herbage fann’d, 

A verdant island in that sea of sand. 

With joy the wanderer quits his wilful guide. 

Culls the ripe dates, and drinks the cooling tide. 

And slept— till with the mom beside him stood 
The wond’rous horse, and seem’d to court his load. 

“ Methinks, if once from this waste region freed, 
Ihe sluggish ass shall be my battle steed ; 

I well deserve to lunar wilds to soar, 

If, black or white, I trust in palfrey more ! 

Who knows the treason should the trmtor fly, — 

But sands surround me, I must mount or die.” 

Thus still the Knight o’er desert realms was borne. 
While swelling Cynthia fill’d her alver hom ; 

Nor man he saw, nor aught of living kind. 

Save the vast ostrich, running with the wind ; 

Or the swift pelican, that flies to bring 
Her nestlings water from the distant spring. 

While still the courser stopped, as evening f^l. 
Where clustering palm-trees shade the lonely well ; 
And welcome sleep the wanderer’s strength renew’d. 
The spring his beverage, and the date his food. 

At length more wild the barren region grows. 

Near the hot desert snow-crown’d mountains rose ; 
The dews fell thick, the evening gale blew chill. 

As rush’d the steed up many a rugged hill. 

Each glen seem’d ruder, keener every blast. 

And each steep ridge was loftier than the la^. 
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And now be reacb’d a height — one well might deem 
The moon shed coldness in her piercing beam. 

On naked peaks and brows for ever white. 

And azure glaciers, glittering in the. li^t. 

But still by many a torrent’s dangerous edge. 

By many a preci{Hce, whose slippery ledge 
The mule might fear, with unabated speed. 

And surer footing bounds th’ unwearied steed. 

From a broad arch of undissolving snow 
A rushing torrent sought the dell below ; 

Undazzled by the foam, or glittering light 
Of pendant ice that fringed that vault of wliite, 

The steed plunged in, where not a straggling beam 
Sliew’d the dark cradle of the roaring stream. 

Onward be keeps, nor heeds die dashing spray. 

Nor fails his footing on that dangerous way ; 

The dread abyss might seem the path of hell. 

Till opening on a rock^encircied dell. 

Whose smooth steep sides shake off the feathery snow, 

And shut the moonbeams fiom the depth below ; 

Save where one fallen peak with ruin strew’d 
The rocky bottom, fragments vast and rude ; 

And, through the chasm, one rilver ray was flung. 

Where on the adverse wall a bugle hung. 

Before we conclude we shall present racter somewhat different from any we 
our readers with another specimen of have hitherto selected, but equally 
Miss Porden’s style. It is of a cha* superior in its way. 

And Tartar tribes, whose names not oft are heard 
Beyond those valleys where their steeds are rear’d ; 

They fight, they bleed, yet History shuts her page. 

Nor their fierce broils our Western thoughts engage, 

More than those ants, whose busy, nations toil. 

And war, and die, beneath the quiet soil. 

Save when some mightier Khan unsheatbs the swoiJ, 

O’er wondering Asia pours his barbarous horde ; 

Bows half the East beneath bis iron reign. 

Flames like a meteor, flames, and fades again. 


Notwithstanding the general chaste- sionally meet with couplets like the 
ness of Miss Porden’s style, we occa- following : 

The nightmare-weight of Ulric’s rule was gone, 


And like ^sun-beam Albert’: 

We think also that a little ad- 
ditional trouble would, have enabled 
her to avoid mixing, in the same sen- 
tence, the past and present tenses so 
much as «he has done. — Such trifling 
faults however are only spots on the 
surface of the sun. 

We shall now take leave of our au- 
thor, with many thanks for the enter- 
tainment she has afforded us, with a 
respectful regard for her talents, and 
a high esteem for her virtuous and 


> virtues shone. 

amiable feeling. It is possible that her 
work may be more useful than she is 
herself aware. Clouds and darkness 
have long been gathering over the fir- 
mament of taste and genius : she 
shines, however, amidst them with a 
mild and modest lustre; and if her 
influence be shed forth on the nativity 
of future bards, the Muse of Nature 
will be happily restored, under the 
guidance of religion and morality. 
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College of ffott ©eorge. 

To the Honourable Sir Thomas IVIunrc^ view of obtaining the honorary reward of 
K.C.B.> Governor in Council, 3,500 rupees, in conformity with the rule 

Honourable Sir; — Para. 1. The se- sanctioned by Mr. Secretary Hill’s letteif 
cond half-yearly examination of the Stu- dated the 9th February last, 
dents attached to the College having this 3. The following list comprises the 
day been concluded, we have the honor to classification of the Students on the pre- 
report the result for your information. sent occasion, with the dates of their ad- 

2. In addition to the Students placed mission and receipt of increased allowances 
under our superintendence, Mr. Lewin at former examinations, 
also attended the examination, with the 




Date of receiving Date of com- 

Date of receiving? 


filOQ. 

the first increase mencing a second 
of allowances. jlanguage. 

second increase of 
allowance. 

Teloogoo, 

1st Class — Mr. Dallas 

23dJune 181 J22d Sept. ISigj — 


Mr. Smith 

28th JuneI820*26thAug.l820i — 

22dSept, 18l9'l5thDec. 1819! — 

. — 

Mr. Cheape ... 

... 

2d Class— Mr. Freese ,,, 

23d June 1821 

7th Sept. 1821 — 

— 

Tamil. 




Mr. Paternoster 

1 9th Junel 821 

1st Sept. 1821 — 

... 

Mr. Elliot 

19th do. 

8 th Sept. 1821 — 

— 

Persian. 




Mr. Dallas ... 

— 

— 6th Oct. 1819 

25thAug.l821 

Hindoostanee. 




1st Class— Mr. Smith ... 

— 

_ 6th Oct. 1820 

23d Mar. 1821 

Mr. Paternoster 


— 22d Sept. 1821 

.... 

2d Class — Mr. Elliot 


— 23d do. do. 


Mr. Freese ... 

— 

— 25th do. do. 

— 

Sansceit. 




Mr. Cheape ... 

— 

— 15tli Mar. 1820 

9th Jan. 1821 


4. Teloogoo* — Mr. Dallas’s ti'anslation 
of his Teloogoo exercise is extremely well 
performed ; and, with the exception of one 
or tw'o words, may be considered perfectly 
correct. In the rendering of the English 
exercise intoTeloogoo, Mr, Dallas has been 
somewhat less successful, chiefly, w’eareled 
to believe, from a want of practice in this 
branch of study, 'Whilst, however, Mr. 
Dallas has not succeeded entirely in the 
performance of this exercise, we must do 
him the justice to say, that it manifests a 
very extensive knowledge of tlie idiom of 
the language. He read part of a native 
letter put into his hands; and although he 
did not speak with great fluency, he suc- 
ceeded in carrying on a conversation at 
some length. 

5. Mr. Smith’s progress in the Teloo- 
goo language entitles him to nearly equal 
commendation with Mr. Dallas. His 
translation of the Teloogoo exercise is free 
from error, with tlie exception of one or 
two words ; but even these do not affect 
tlie sense of any one passage; and his 
ti^slation of his English exercise into 
ileloogoo, shews him to possess a know- 
lege of the language that is highly credi- 
table to him. The whole of the exercise 

Asiatic 83. 


is intelligibly rendered, and contains but a 
few' inaccuracies. He rearl part of a native 
letter ; and, tljough his pronunciation is 
not very good, he speaks w ith considerable 
fluency and correctness. 

6. Mr. Cheape’s proficiency in this 
language, though very creditable upon the 
whole, yet falls short of the expectations 
W'e had formed respecting him. His trans- 
lations from Teloogoo, and into that lan- 
guage, are both intelligibly rendered, 
though he was at a loss for a few words. 
In conversation, Mr. Clieape acquitted 
himself well ; his pronunciation is rather 
defective : but he speaks with readi- 
ness. 

7, Mr, Freese having studied this lan- 
guage but a fev/ months, a less difficult 
Teloogoo exercise than that given to the 
above-mentioned Students was put into his 
hands for translation into English, whilst 
the same English exercise was undertaken 
by him as by the other Students ; and the 
manner in which they were performed, 
although imperfectl)', yet shews that Mr. 
Freese has been paying attention to his 
studies, and that he has made a fair pro- 
gress, considering the short time he has 
been in the country. The same remark will 

VoL. XIV. 3 Q 
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naturally apply to the oral part of his 
examination. 

8. Tamil, — Mr. Paternoster’s advance- 
ment deserves very marked commendation. 
His version into Tamil is very distinct and 

f^lear ; his periods are grammatically cor- 
rect and well arranged, and bis command 
of words is very considerable. His transla- 
tion of a Tamil paper of much difficulty, 
is highly creditable. lu conversation he 
shews his knowledge of tlte language, by 
a ready comprehension of what is addre^ed 
to him by a native ; his replies are correct, 
and his pronunciation very good. 

9. IVIr. Elliot has made very creditable 
progress since his last examination. He 
tran.'^lates into Tamil so as to be generally 
intelligible, and has acquired a great com- 
mand of words, which he uses- in conver- 
sation with readiness. 

10. Persia?i. — Mr. Dallas translated into 
English three Persian exercises, earfi ex- 
ceeding t!ie other in difficulty ; and not 
only did he succeed in rendering the whole 
intelligibly, but correctly, with the excep- 
tion of a few words in each, the absence of 
which did not materially affect the sense, 
owing to the frequent recurrence of syno- 
nimous words in this language. 

11. Mr. Dallas rendered two English 
pai>ers into Persian withcousiderable accu- 
racy. A few words were incorrect both in 
respect to the tense and ortliography ; but, 
upon the whole, Mr. Dallas must be pro- 
nounced to have attained a very respectable 
proficiency in this language, and but little 
is wanting to entitle him to be ranked with 
some of the best Persian Sdiolars who 
have left the institution. He conversed 
with great ease and fluency. 

12. Hindoostanee, — Mr, Smith’s trans- 
lation of two Hindoostanee tales into 
English were well executed, and tlie sense 
well made out, though here and there he 
seems to have been at a loss as to the exact 
meaning of a word, and the full force of 
one or two expressions. His translation 
of the English exercises iuto Hindoostanee 
were, with the exception of the orthogra- 
phy in respect of some words, very satis- 
factorily executed They were not only 
intelligibly rendered, but evincocl a very 
extensive acquaintance witli the language, 
and much successful application to study. 
His pronunciation is somewiiat defective, 
but he was never at a loss, and seemecl to 
converse witli great rapidity, and was per- 
fectly intelligible in his mode of expres- 
sion. 

13. Mr. Patemo^r’s progress in this, 
his second language, which he commenced 
only in September last, merits high com- 
mendation. In his translation of tlie two 
first Hindoostanee exercises into Euglish, 
there was hardly any error at all ; and of 
a third, which was much more difficult, 
he succeeded in rendering correctly the 
greater part. But in the renderiiig of 


his English exercise into Hindoostanee, 
which must always be considered as the 
best test of a Student’s proficiency, Mr. 
Paternoster acquitted himself with still 
gn^ter success. With the exception of 
one or two words, his exercise was ren- 
dered with a precision and spirit, that 
would have done credit to a Student of 
much longer standing. He conversed 
also at some length, in a manner very ere*' 
ditable to him. 

14. Mr. Elliot’s > Hindoostanee and 
English exercises were both performed 
very creditably. Heappeared unacquaint- 
ed with a few words in the former, but 
the w'hole was intelligibly rendered ; and 
although the latter contains several inac- 
curacies, both ill respect of idiom and or- 
thography, yet it manifests much success- 
ful attention to study, and merits partiem. 
lar notice and approbation. 

15. The proficiency attained by Mr, 
Freese in this language is highly credi*- 
table to him ; his exercises, although not 
rendered throughout intelligibly, entitle 
him to much commendation. 

16. Mr. Cheape translated 
two Sanscrit exercises of considerable 
length-, in a very satisfactory manner. As 
was to he expected, in a language of such 
extreme difficulty, these translations con»- 
tain several errors, and some words were 
passed over ; but the sense of both papers 
was made out. In our examination of 
Mr. Cheape, we were assisted by the Act- 
ing Head Sanscrit IMaster, and the Senior 
Hindoo Law Officer of the Sudr Udalut. 
Several questions on parts of grammar 
were put by these persons to Mr. Cheape, 
W'ho replied to them in the Teloogoo lan- 
guage, and in most instances correctly. 
A Sanscrit tale was also read to Mr. 
Cheape by one of tliem, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few words, he was able to 
comprehend and explain the meaning of 
the whole. As far as we are enabled to 
form an opinion, from the report of tlie 
Native Examiners, and a comparison be- 
tween Mr. Cheape’s exercises performed 
at the present examination, and the one 
preceding it, we are inclined to believe 
that he has made considerable progress in 
this language, and is entitled to commen- 
dation. 

17. Having noticed the progress made 
l)y each Student in the several languages, 
it remains only that w e submit our opinion 
as to the result of the whole, with a speci- 
fication of such Students as we consider 
qualified to enter upon the public duties of 
the service. 

18. After the detailed statement of the 
very satisfactory manner in which the 
several exercises were performed, we have 
only to add, that w'e consider Mr. Dallas’s 
acquirements, both in tlie Teloogoo and 
Perdian languages, to be very considerable, 
and but for his partial failure in the per- 
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formance of one of bis exercises, be would 
have been entitled to a r’ecommendation 
for the honorary reward. We have much 
satisfaction in reporting Mr. Dallas as 
eminently qualified to transact business in 
two languages, and in recommending that 
be l>e admitted into the -public service. 

19. Mr. JSmkb’s and Mr. Cheape*s at- 
tainments are extremely creditable to 
them. We consider liotli qualified to enter 
on the public service ; the former being 
able to transact public business in two lan- 
guages, and the latter in one, w ith a very 
con-siderable knowledge of the Sanscrit 
language. 

20. It is with much satisfaction that 
we advert to the rapid prepress made by 
Mr. Paternoster in the study of tlie Tamil 
and Hindoostanee languages, and in com- 
mending his distinguish^ success to tlie 
public approbation of Government, we 
have the pleasure to add, that we consider 
him to have established his claim to the 
highest rate of College allowances, viz* 
350 rupees per montii, which we beg leave 
to recommend may be conferred upon him 
from the date of our report, 

21. Altliough Mr. Elliot and Mr. 
Freese have not made sufficient progress 
to entitle them at present to any further 
increase of allowances, yet it is gratifying 
to us to be enabled to speak in high terms 
of their succetisful application to study; 
and we beg leave, therefore, to recommend 
their diligent application to the favourable 
notice of the Honourable the Governor in 
Councih 

22. It affords us much pleasure to be 
able to add, with respect to the debts of 
the Students, tliat whiUt in one or two 
instances there has been a trifling increase, 
in another the amount has been very ma- 
terially reduced, and the remaining Stu- 
dents are free from debt altogctlier. 

23. Having completed our report of the 
progress made by the Students under our 
superintendence, wc beg leave, in conclu- 
sion, to advert to the examination of Mr. 
Lewin. 

24. Mr. Lewin has continned to prose- 
<rute his Tamil studies, since the period of 
his quitting the Institution, with eminent 
success. In composition he ha? acquired 
ja pure and idiomatic style, rich in variety 


and elegance of expression. His vei^'on 
from Tamil of a paper of very considera- 
ble difficulty, was accurate and foil. He 
read official papers readily, and conversed 
on a variety of subjects, and lor a con- 
siderable length of time, witii fluency anc^ 
correctness. 

25. Mr. Lewin’s knowledge of the Te- 
loogoo language is but little inferior to 
the proficiency he has made in Tamil. 
His translation of a difficult Teloogoo 
paper was execute extremely well. With 
the exception of one sentence, which w-as 
not rendered quite correctly, it may be 
considered entirely free from error, 

26. The more difficult task of translat- 
ing the English exercise into Teloogoo 
was performed with a freedom and cor- 
rectness of style, that reflects particular 
credit on Mr. Jjowin’s talents and applica- 
tion, and the few errors it contains are 
chiefly orthographical. Mr. Lewin has 
not been in the habit of reading native 
lettem in Teloogoo, but he converses with 
cortsiderable fluency, and requires only that 
experience, which his situation in the ser- 
vice must continually be aftbrding, to 
render him as distinguished a scholar in 
Teloogoo as in Tamil. 

27. This gentleman was reported quali- 
fied to enter the public service in January 
last, and on a comparison of the report 
tlicii made as to his attainments, with that 
submitted on the present occa*; ion, it will 
be seen that the ])roficiei\cy he has sul)se- 
quently attained is extremely nicutorious, 
and entitles him to our higliest commen- 
dation ; we consider him to have establisl>- 
cd his claim to the honorary reward of 
rupees 3,500 ; and in recommending diat 
this distinction may be conferred upon 
him, we beg leave thus publicly to hold 
up his example, in the prosc*cuticn of his 
studies, when no longer obligatory, for 
the iinilv^iion of his Juniors, and the ap- 
probation of the Honourable the Governor 
in Council. 

We have the honour to be, 
Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
W. Oliver, 

R. Clarke, 

J. M‘Kerrell, 

Dec* 182K J. Dknt. 


Debate at tbe dEasb^lntiia l^ougc. 


East-India Hovse, Se]U* 25, 

A QuarterlyGeneral Court of Proprie- 
tors of East-India Stock was this day held, 
pursuant to the terms of the charter, at the 
Company’s House in Leadenhall-street. 

l^e Chairnian (J. Pattison, Esq.) ac- 
quainted the Court, that sundry papers 


which had been presented to Parliament 
since the last General Court, were now laid 
before the Proprietors, agreeably to the By- 
Ijaw, cap. i. sec. 4. These papers com- 
prised a return of the number of prisoners 
taken at Benaboralbai, distinguisiiing the 
number given up by Major-General Smith 

S Q2 
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totheEmaun of Muschat ; the number car- 
ried to Bombay, and the manner in which 
the latter class had been disposed of by the 
Bombay Government Resolutions^ of 
the Court of Directors, being warrants or 
Castruments for granting any salary, pen- 
sion, orannuity; — and Regulations agreed 
to by the Government of India, for the 
year 1821. 

The Chairman next stated, that a List of 
Superannuations, granted since the last 
General Court, was now laid before the 
Proprietors, agreeably to sec. xix, cap. 6, 
of the By-Laws, 

The Chairman then acqiialnted the 
Court that, in compliance with the reso- 
lutions of the General Courts of the 7th 
of April and 6th of July 1809, certain 
papers relative to the Company’s College 
at Haileybur}' were laid before the Pro- 
prietors. These papers contained an ac- 
count of the number of students admit- 
ted into the College from July 1821 to 
July 1822; an account of the number of 
petitions for admittance which were re- 
jected, during the same period, &c. Ac. 

GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP OF INDIA. 

The Chah'man, no further business 
offering, was about to put the question 
of adjournment, wdien 

Mr. R, Jackson rose, and inquired whe- 
ther the Chairman or the Court of Direc- 
tors were in possession of any information 
as to the probable departure of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings from Calcutta? 

The Chairvum*^*^ No ofHcial informa- 
tion has been received on tliat subject.” 

Mr. R. Jackson said, the matter,' then, 
stood thus : The Marquis of Hastings 
had intimated his wdsli to resign, and 
application had been made to his Lordship 
to remain in India until bis successor 
arrived. This had been stated to the 
Court, and he did not know, as several 
months^ had elapsed since a successor had 
been formally appointed, but that some 
gentleman behind the bar might be in 
possession of the probable period at which 
the Marquis of Hastings would take his 
departure from India. Speaking within 
the probal^ity of human events, as it was 
imderstood that the Marquis of Hastings 
would remain in India till his successor 
arrived, perhaps that limit would be suffi- 
ciently extensive to allow of such an appli- 
cation as would induce the Noble Marquis, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, to continne at the head of the Indian 
Government for a longer period than he 
had previously intended. He believed he 
spoke the sense of the whole Court of Pro- 
prietors when he said, that scarcely any 
event could take place more propitious to 
the honour and interest of the Company, or 
more favourable to the prosperity and hap- 
piness of India, than the continuance of 
the Koble Marquis in the situation of Gk>- 


-Governor Generalship of India. [Nov, 
vernor- General. He meant not to say, 
whether the chance of such an event was 
within the reach of hope ; but he conceived 
it to be one, the accomplishment of which 
was worthy of their most serious consi- 
deration. If it were too late to make an 
arrangement of that description, then the 
opportunity, and a proud and important 
one it was, again reverted to the Court of 
Directors, to appoint a Governor- General 
of India. He had no reason, from the late 
nomination, but to suppose that, in the 
next instance, the Executive Body would 
make a wise and virtuous choice. {Hear, 
hear! ) He spoke most conscientiously, 
when he said, that he believed, if the Right 
Hon. Gent, who had been recently ap- 
pointed to this arduous office had pro- 
ceeded to India, though the man lived not 
who, in his (Mr. Jackson’s) opinion, 
could approach the excellence of the 
Noble Marquis, yet that the Company 
would have found in that Right Hon. 
Gent, an able and intelligent Governor- 
General. ( Hear, hear! ) He participated 
in the hope, that that Right Hon. Gent, 
would still be of great service to his coun- 
try us a British, if not as an Indian Minis- 
ter. {Hear, hear! ) It would not become 
him to repeat, in that place, the sentiments 
which he had delivered on former occa- 
sions : sentiments which were prompted l)y 
the fond and earnest hope that, in appoint- 
ing a Governor-General of India, the 
Court of Directors would listen to no sug- 
gestions, except such as were founded on 
tlie honour and abilities of the persons who 
aspired to that high office. But he had a 
right to say, on the part of his brother 
Proprietors, that it was not within the 
scope of humanity to feel more deeply 
than they would feei, than the coun- 
try would feel, and the millions whose 
fate it was to be governed by the Com- 
pany would feel, if the Court of Di- 
rectors would, on this occasion, exert that 
magnanimity and resolution which had 
more than once distinguished them, and 
set their face agfunst every applicant 
whose claim was not founded on known 
talent, tried integrity, and, as far as pos- 
sible, a competent knowledge of the affaire 
of India. {Hear, hear!) There was no 
period at wdiich this appointment had not 
been a matter of great interest and im- 
portance ; but, in the present period of 
their history, it had become more impor- 
tant tlian ever. He was speaking, he 
believed, in the absence of some well- 
informed gentlemen, who had recently 
put the Court in possession of their 
collective knowledge and experience on 
the subject of our eastern dominions, in a 
political as well as a commercial point of 
view ; and it was only necessary to attend 
to tlieir observations, to know how mighty 
an empire they would shortly be called on 
to manage. He fervently prayed, that 
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tliat Providence, which had more than 
once directed the Executive Body in the 
selection of a Governor- General, would 
a|?ain guide and assist them in forming a 
jiroper choice, for on that choice mainly 
depended the happiness of millions upon 
millions. He, for one, would feel most 
grateful, and he was convinced bespoke the 
common sentiments of all the Proprietors, 
if, at a future time, it should be his lot 
to say, “ Let us give due praise and 
credit to our Director^, since they have, in 
the selection of a Governor- General, main- 
tained that high character, which tliey had 
preserved and upheld on more than one 
occasion.” Happy would he be, if it 
were at length clearly determined and 
fully understood that, however, in ordi- 
nary conjunctures, passing circumstances 
might produce a considerable effect, the 
Government of India was not of a nature 
to bend to the political intrigues of the 
day ; but that the appointment of a Gover- 
nor-General must be determined, sub- 
stantially, on the qualifications of those 
who aspired after so important a situation. 
(^Hear, hear!) Ho was convinced that 
the Court of Directors would excuse an 
old constituent for having said so much : 
but he was well assured of their kindness 
and candour, or he would not have taken 
the liberty to make these observations. 
{^Hcart hear!) 

Air. Lowndes said it was not his inten- 
tion to trespass long on the time of the 
Court, but lie hoped he would be per- 
mitted to congratulate the Proprietors on 
the intended Governor* General not having 
gone out to India. As tliere was a very 
great change in the Government at home, 
it wns a fortunate circumstance that that 
gentleman had not gone abroad. Un- 
doubtedly, had he proceeded on his voyage, 
a vessel might have been sent after him : 
but that would have furnished so much 
matter for ridicule amongst different per- 
sons, who never thought of tlie difficulty 
of forming an efficient government, that 
he was extremely happy there had been no 
necessity for piu^uing such a course. No 
man was more likely tlian that Right Hon. 
Personage, to fill with efiect the depart- 
ment heretofore conducted by a late unfor- 
tunate nobleman, whose death he regret- 
ted, because he was an honour to his 
country. The individual now appointed 
to the office was the man of all others most 
peculiarly adapted, by his political prin- 
ciples and the form of his mind, to do 
honour to that situation. He was now 
the Palinurus at the helm of Europe, and 
he would have a difficult task in steering 
the vessel clear of the prejudices and pas- 
sions of bad men. Sorry he was to say, 
that there were some people who rejoiced 
at the death of his predecessor. Rejoiced 
at what ? At the melanclioly decease of one 
of the noblest minded men that ever was 


connected with any government. Was it 
not horrible, for any man thus to rgoiee in 
the death of another ? Though he himself 
detested Buonaparte in his life-time, yet 
he would have been ashamed if he bad 
suffered his resentment to carry him beyond* 
the grave. He hoped the English cha- 
racter would never again be stained with 
so much infamy, as arose from the dis- 
graceful transaction to which he had re- 
ferred. He w'ould say no more on this 
subject ; but he would call the attention 
of the Court to another, in noticing which 
he would be much more at home. He 
must, however, observe, that in mention- 
ing it, he was not actuated by any malice 
or ill-will towards the Directors, or any 
of the officers of that house. The case 
was tills; at Uie last election for a Di- 
rector, he imagined that he certainly had 
two votes ; indeed he might almost say 
three, but one of them had not arrived at 
maturity. The fact was, he had two votes 
for stock, the dividends on which he had 
regularly received; and he possessed other 
stock, which he had held only for eleven 
months. What, however, was his asto- 
nishment, when he went up and asked 
how many votes he had, and was answ'ered 
that he had but one. He contended that 
he hud tw o ; but the officer peremptorily 
declared, “ No, you have not.” He was 
convinced that he possessed a second vote; 
and had it been a contested election, he 
would have enforced his right to it. If, 
when he tendered that second vote, the 
election being contested, it had been un- 
justly refused, what would have been the 
consequence ? Why. he must have taken 
such steps as would vender it necessary to 
go over the election again, and thus great 
additional expense would have been in- 
curred. He, therefore, thought it proper 
to state the circumstances of case. He 
made these observations without any malice 
to tlie Directors, but he wished them to 
inquire whether he really had two votes or 
not. 

The Chairman suggested that it would 
be better to tnake this subject a matter of 
private communication, instead of bring- 
ing it before tiie Court as part of its 
ordinary business. 

Mr. Loivndcs said he had no objection 
to that course. The circumstance, he was 
sure, had originated in mistake ; and to 
prove tliat he had no ill-will in this pro- 
ceeding, he would bring forward a candi- 
date for the favour and special protection 
of the Court of Directors, in the person of 
a haunch of venison, which was in excel- 
lent eating order for to-day, and which 
he had received from his friend, Mr. 
Lowndes, of Buckinghamshire. (Here 
the Hon. Proprietor exhibited, amidst the 
general laughter of the Court, the basket 
containing tiie before-mentioned haunch.) 
When the Intghter had subsided, the Hon. 
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Pr^rfetor said the haunch of venison was 
at the service of the Court of Directors ; 
and all he asked was, in the first place, to 
invite himself to have a peck at it (laiigh- 
ier ) ; and next, to be allowed to propose 
^a» Sir James Shaw and Mr. R. Jackson 
should be of the party. (Laughter.) He 
was afraid, however, as Sir James was a 
member of the corporation, that asking 
him to a yenl«>n dinner was something 
ptniil ar to sending coals to Newcastle. 
(Laughter,) Of this he was sure, that the 
Court would admit present to be the 
best motion he had ever made. 

The Cfuurman thanked the Hon. Pro- 
piietor for the manner in which he had 
been so kind as to make this present to 
ijm and his colleagues. It was, however, 
rather an informal way, and looked more 
like a bribe than an ordinary present. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Lowndes said, knowing the reports 
which might be spread, if he presented a 
haiinrh of venison privately to the Direc- 
tors (from whom, it might be supposed, 
be meant to ask some favour), he deter- 
mined to introduce the matter in tin's pul>- 
lic way. Each of those gentlemen might 
now e^claim^ 

Non 

•* Timeo Danaos ct dona fercnie*.** 

The CV/airwwn.— I invite the Hon. 
Proprietor most distinctly to dinner, to eat 
a part of his own venison.** 

Mr. Lowndes , — ‘‘ I take it to be an 
honour to dine with the Court of Directors 
80 long as they act independently ; but if 
I diougbt they would suffer themselves to 
be made the dupes or tools even of the 
first men in the kingdom, I should think 
it no honour at all. *’ {Jjaugfiter.) 

The Chairman.-^** The Hon. Proprietor 
had better be done w'ith the subject until 
six o’clock, and then we shall endeavour 
to make the best of it.** (Laughter.) 

COKMANDEBS OF THE COMPANY’S 
SHIPS. 

Mr. Chalmers said, that he had a con- 
siderable time ago made some observations 
relative to the Company’s naval service, 
which he Aought of importance. He was 
at that period interrupted by the Hon. 
Chairman, and also by the Learned 
Gent, below him (Mr. R. Jackson) ; and 
he understood from them that his obser- 
vations were then irregular, as it was not 
a Quarterly General Court, but had been 
spedally convened for the consideration of 
particular business : nothing was, there- 
fore, done at that time witti respect to the 
subject which he had introduced. He did 
not reside in London, but at a great dis- 
tance from the metropolis ; and when op- 
portunities had occurred which enabled 
him to attend the Court, he had, up to 
the present day, found the Proprietors oc- 
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copied with duties of greater importance, 
and therefore he had not agitated the 
question. It had, however, just occurred 
to him, he having been an old sailor, both 
in His Majesty’s and the Company’s ser- 
vice, that dbe subject ought not to be suf- 
fered to drop ; and the sense he felt of its 
importance wrought on him again to bring 
it forward. He could not help feeling, 
for many years, the great hardship to 
wluch some of the Company’s Com- 
manders had been subjected. Those 
gentlemen having, in the exercise of 
a sound discretion, and in the discharge 
of a great public duty, adopted such mea- 
sures as appeared to them to be necessary 
for the preservation of discipline and sub- 
ordination on board their ships, bad suf- 
fered very materially for their spirited 
and judicious conduct. Actions had been 
brought against them, by those whom they 
had been obliged to keep in check ; those 
actions had been defended ; and it was 
repeatedly shewn, by the verdict of a 
Jury, that their conduct had been perfectly 
right. Still, though they succeeded in prov- 
ing that they had behaved properly, they 
were unable to procure their costs from the 
parties whom tl)ey had defeated. Those 
Gentlemen did not like, when a verdict 
was given in their favour, to approach or 
trouble the Court of Directors, on the 
subject of the costs which they liad to pay ; 
but he hoped something would be done 
for their protection. What he complained 
of was, that, after manfully meeting their 
accusers, after shewing that the punish- 
ment inflicted by their direction was legal 
and justifiable, and after procuring a pro- 
cess for the recovery of costs, no costs 
were forthcoming, because the persons 
against whom they were awarded were 
mere “ men in buckr.am,” and were not 
to be found. He hoped he never should 
l>e considered as a man who would un- 
necessarily trespass on tlie Court of Di- 
rectors, but the subject was very impor- 
tant, and demanded attention. He wish- 
ed tlie Leai ned Gent. (Mr. R, Jackson), 
and others who were more adequate than 
nautical men could possibly be to speak 
on a subject of this nature, would favour 
the Court with their sentiments. He un- 
derstood that a recent case of this deserip- 
tion bad been before the Court of Direc- 
tors, by whom the claim of the individual 
had been rejected. In that case, tlie per- 
son who brought the action, being a sailor, 
got out of the way when a verdict was 
given against him, and the naval com- 
mander, who had supported tlie dignity of 
the Company, and insured the safety of 
their ship, was obliged to pay the costs 
out of his own pocket. He could trace 
this system through a long distance of 
time ; and there was a gentleman present, 
a brother officer in the navy, who could 
speak to many instances of this descrip- 
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tion. He did not wish the Court of Direc- 
tors to be constantly appealed to by tiieir 
Commanders, merely because the latter 
were sued in courts of law : no, those 
ludivkluals must of coui^ defend such 
actions. But cases occurred, where their 
commanders stood up against mutiny and 
sedition ; an^l where it appeared that a 
commander, having so acted for the good 
of the Company, was likely to be depriv- 
ed of his costs, he did not think that, as 
a great body, they ought to refuse him 
tliat small sum, and leave him to defray 
all the expense out of his own pocket. 
He did not wish the captain to go to the 
Directors, and say, “ an action is brought 
against me, and the Company’s solicitor 
must defend the suit;** but in case of 
mutiny, as in that of Capt. Younghusband 
(for wliom, however, he did not speak, 
but for the good of the service at large), 
in a case of tiiat kind, where the com- 
mander defended himself successfully, and 
was afterwards unable to recover his costs 
from the party against whom the verdict 
had been given, he thought the Directors 
ought to allow tiie amount of such costs 
out of that fund which they could appro- 
priate according to their own discrij^^. 
Whether the Directors, having rejerted 
the claim of Capt. Younghusband, would 
again recur to his case, he could not tell ; 
but it was his intention to put on record a 
notice of a motion on this subject, to be 
brought forward at the next general Court. 
He was convinced that he could raise an 
honest feeling in the minds of the Proprie- 
tors, with reference to lliis question. It 
was, however, a case which, if much 
agitated, would not, perhaps, be pleasant, 
and he therefore washed to avoid it, if 
possible. He introduced the subj’cct from 
no intemperate feeling : but he was well 
acquainted w'ith the ditficuliies which their 
commanders had to encounter, and he 
thought they ought to be protected against 
the hardship which he had described. 
He had himself been in the navy, and 
had nearly perished in a mutiny : there- 
fore he felt for those who were exposed to 
such dangers, having known many who 
had suftered in consequence of their 
prompt and meritorious exertions. He 
wished, when their commanders defended 
actions brought against them for the exer- 
cise of salutary severity, and were not 
able afterwards to procure their costs, 
that the Cpmpany should makegood those 
costs. If the Court would receive what 
he had said as a notice of motion, he 
would leave it in that state ; but if this 
were informal, he would give in a short 
notice of motion, to be taken into consi- 
deration at the next Court. That was his 
determination, unless he received an as- 
surance that the Court of Directors would 
attend to the subject. That course would, 
he was sure, be much more pleasing to 


those Proprietors who felt an interest in 
the question. He should be glad if the 
Learned Gent. (Mr. Jackson} would fa- 
vour the Court with a few words on the 
subject. ^ 

Mr. R. Jackson would be extremely 
happy to assist the Hon. Proprietor on 
a question of such importance. It was 
evident that cases of the nature alluded 
to must always be the subject of indivi- 
dual consideration, depending on the bear- 
ing of particular facts and circumstances. 
Supposing Capt. Younghusljand, or any 
other commander, to have been placed in 
the situation described by the Hon. Pro- 
prietor; supposing a mutiny to have oc- 
curred, and the officer, by his prudence 
and hrmness, to have saved the ship and 
cargo from all the dreadful consequences 
that usually attended those maritime in- 
surrecdoils, he did not think that the 
.Court of Directors would allow any such 
fair claim of substantial merit to go with- 
out their assistance, in the shape of pe- 
cuniary aid, if it were necessary. But be 
almost doubted tlie possibility of laying- 
down a general principle of the descrip- 
tion to which the Hon. Proprietor seemed 
to advert ; namely, that where an officer 
was sued, and was out of pocket to the 
amount of his costs, he should be autho- 
rized to proceed to the Company’s treasury, 
and demand that those costs should be re- 
paid to him. At the same time, be was 
quite sure, such was the attention paid by 
the Court of Directors to any of the Com- 
pany’s commanders who happened to be 
placed in situations of peril and difficulty, 
tliat neither Capt. Younghusband, nor 
any other officer w'ho could make out a 
just and fiiir claim, need entertain a doubt 
but tliat it would be impartially con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Chalmers said, Captain Youn^us- 
band had made an humble repr^entadon 
to the Court of Directors on ffiis subject ; 
that representation, he understood, had 
been considered by the gentlemen behind 
the bar, by whom the claim had been re- 
jected. He was obliged to the Learned 
Gentleman, whose enlarged knowledge 
and experience had enabled him to throw 
a light on this subject. The Hon. and 
Learned Gent. Intimated, that if the case 
of a commander were one of hardship, and 
application were made to the Coiut of 
Directors respecting it, that application 
would be attended to. Now, in the in- 
stance to which he had referred, such an 
application had been made. The Court of 
Directors felt the hardship of tlie case, and 
regretted that they could not interfere, be- 
cause such interference might operate as 
an inconvenient pr^edent. For his own 
part, be could not view such a proce^ng 
in that light; on the contrary, he thought 
it would do much good to the service in 
general. 
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The Choarman*^^^ I do not see in what 
manner the Court of Directors can take 
up the subject* Die only mode in which 
we can entertain it, regularly, is by an offi- 
cial consideration of facts ; and I believe 
% will be acknowledged by the Hon. Pro- 
prietor, as it is by all mankind, that the 
Company jue never slow in rewarding 
diose whose conduct appear to have de- 
served it. If the Gentleman, whose case 
has already been considered and decided 
on, thinks proper to make a farther appli- 
cation, his claim shall be reconsidered ; but 
it would be very inconvenient if matters 
of this nature were made the subject of 
discussion intheGeneral Court. Therefore, 
I submit to the Hon. Proprietor, whether 
it would not be more regular for tiie gentle- 
man alluded to, to try his chance again.** 
Mr. Cfuilmers thanked the Chairman 
for this act of condescension. He had no 

personal motive in bringing this subject 
forward. It was not tlie case of Captain 
Younghusband alone that excited his atten- 
tion ; he looked to the general importance 
of the question. He had always told Capt. 
Younghusband that he did not press his 
case sufficiently ; for, if he had, bethought 
thatgenflemanwould have succeeded. Al- 
thou^ a verdict had been found in his 
favour, he was a sufferer to tlie amount of 
^'160, which he had disbursed for costs. 
"When Chief Justice Dallas charged the 
Jury in that case, be described the action 
as having originated in an infamous con- 
spiracy. Indeed, it w'as well known that 
when ships arrived from India, they are 
boarded by a set of persons who were 
anxious to promote litigation ; and, for that 
purpose, Instructed those who were ready 
to enter info a conspiracy to give evidence 
a^inst their officers. If it had not been 
for the sagacity of Chief Justice Dallas, 
and the acuteness of the Learned Seijeant 
who was retained for Capt, Younghusband, 
it is probable that the result would have 
been diffo-ent ; but the Learned Seijeant 
called back one of the plaintiff’s witnesses, 
and proved, by his evidence, the existence 
of the conspiracy. He, in consequence, 
gained a verdict ; but still he was j^l60 
out of pocket. He (Mr. Chalmers) would 
state to Capt. Younghusband the propriety 
of making another application, and of re- 
presenting the circumstances of his case in 
the roost forcible manner ; he would, 
therefore, press the subject no farther on 
this occasion. 

The Chairman . — I wish to be under- 
stood as not pledging myself to any result 
from another application. All I can pro- 
mise is, that it shall be calmly and soberly 
considered.** 

Mr. Chedmers . — “ Certainly : I onlyex- 
pect that the application shall be dispas- 
sionately considered, without reference to 
any thing except the facts of the case.” 

The “ TheHon. Proprietor 
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must be aware that, in all cases of this 
nature, the Company 'stand In a mixed 
situation. We afe the proprietors of the 
cargo, but the ship is the property of 
others ; and any injury sustained by the 
captain, in protecting the vessel, ought to 
be looked to by the owners as well as by 
us. So far it is a case of difficulty.” 

Mr. Chalmers said, he had not over- 
looked that point. In his opinion, the 
ship's husband ought to be applied to in 
such cases ; but the paramount power was 
with the Company. It was they who gave 
dignity to the service ; it was they who 
made it a naval service. If it were not for 
the dignity and power of the Last-India 
Company, their vessels would be mere 
merchantmen, and those commanding 
them would hold a less elevated situation 
in society. He wished to approach nothing 
but the plain justice of the case ; and there- 
fore he thought the ship’s husband ought 
to be mingled with the Company, in the 
repayment of any charge which the com- 
mander of a vessel might have incurred, 
under such circumstances as he had already 
described. 

Mr. Lowndes said he bad an observ'a- 
ti<m to make which was particularly pro- 
per hn this occasion. 

The Chaimian.“~’^^ Is theHon. Proprie- 
tor about to speak to the subject before the 
Court ?” 

Mr, Loumdes said, he liad just witnessed 
six of their clerks occupied in copying 
documents relative to a dispute between 
the Marquis of Hastings and General His- 
lop, relative to the disposal of prize-money, 
to the amount of between Sand ^400,000. 
To his great surprise, he had learned that 
the matter was left to the decision of the 
Lords of the Treasury. This was much 
better than litigating the business ; in 
which case the lawyers were sure to get 
one-half of the property in dispute. If 
they adopted a similar plan in minor cases, 
it would be found much more beneficial 
than employing lawyers, who would pay 
themselves, no matter who suffered. 

The Ckainnan . — The lawyers will 
come in for their share, in either case,” 

GOVERNOR-GENEEALSHIP OF INDIA. 
The Chairman ^ “ Before the Court 
breaks up, I wish to state, in answer to the 
important matter which has fallen from 
the Hon. and Learned Gent. ( Mr. Jackson), 
tliat the Proprietors may remain per- 
suaded that the Court of Directors are 
fully impressed with the magnitude and 
importance of the duty which is imposed 
on them, in the selection of a Governor- 
General of India.” 

Mr. Trent . — The Learned Gent, had ob- 
served, that it was the general wi^ of the 
Proprietors that the Marquis of Hastings 
should bo requested to remain in India He 
(Mr.Trant) beggedfor himself to state, that 
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hedesired nosuch He was sure that 

the Marquis of Hastings would not have 
called for the appointment of a successor, 
unless f<^lt an ardent wish to be relieved 
from the fatigues of office. Was it not 
the fact, that the Noble Marquis wished 
to retire on account of ill healdi? 

^ The C/zaiman.— From every private 
information we have heard, it appears to 
be the desire of the Marquis of Hastings 
to come to this country on matters of family 
consideration.'* 

Mr. TVant.— “ I should, therefore, be 
sorry on that account if he were pressed 
to remain.** 
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FRENCH ASIATIC SOClETr. 

The Asiatic Society of Paris has pub- 
lished a pamphlet, intended as an introduc* 
tion to the Journal Asiatique. It con- 
tains the Prospectus of the l&ciety,by Dr. 
Abel It^usat ; the Discourse pronounced 
at the opening of tlie Society by Baron dc 
Sacy ; the Rules ; and lists of the Members 
and Foreign Associates. 

The Duke of Orleans is Honorary 
President. 

Baron de Sacy, President. 

Count de Lasteyrie, 1 -.r* t» . 

Countde Hautirive, / Vice-Presidents. 

Dr. Abel R^imusat, Secretary. 

Mr. Garcin de Tassy, Assistont Secre- 
tary and Librarian. 

Mr. Delacroix, Treasurer. 


Members of the Council : 

The Duke dc Richelieu, (dead since 
his election). 

Mr. Demanne, Royal Librarian. 

IVIr. Kieffer, 'Regius ProJessor of 
Turkish. 

Mr. Gail, Royal Librarian. 

Mr. Hose, Professor of Modern Greek. 

Mr. Chezy, Regius Professor of Sans- 
krit. 

Mr. Burnouf, do. do. 

Mr. Fauriel. 

Mr. Raoul Rochette, Member of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Saint Martin, do, do. 

Mr. Champolleon, Junior. 

Coimt Ijarguinais, Member of the In- 
stitute. 

IVIarquis of Clermont Tonnerre. 

Mr. Cousin, Professor of Philosophy. 
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Tig Chairman said, the Court knew 
t an appointment had been nuuie in his 
m, wliich, from peculiar circumstances, 
i failed. It was, therefore, the duty 
‘he Court of Directors to look out for 
Droper successor. He hoped nothing^ 
re woufd be said relative to the Mar- 
IS of Hastings, because only one feel- 
was entertained with respect to him ; 
nely, that very great bene6t had been 
ived from his administration, and that 
Company sustained a very great loss 
his departure, 
rhe C^urt then adjourned. 


lical 3!nteltt0cnce. 


Ir. Amad^e Jaubert, Profissor of 
Irtish. 

Ir, Grangeret de la Grange. 

Baron Pasquier. 

Ir. Jules de Klaproth, 
rhe Ahb6 Reynaud. 

Ir. Agoub. 

rhe following eminent English Oriental 
olars have been elected Foreign Asso- 
tes ; 

Dr. Charles Wilkins. 

Rev. W. Lee, of Cambridge. 

Jr, Macbride, of Oxford. 

Ir. Wilson, of Calcutta. 

Jr. Alarshmac, of Serampore. 

Mr. Marsden. 

Mr. Ricketts. 

Ir. Rich, of Bagdad (dead). 

Sir G, T. Staunton, Bart. 

Mr. Colebrooke, formerly President ot 
■ Asiatic Society. 

Ir. A. Lockett, of Calcutta. 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
Mr. G. C. Haughton, of Haileybury 
liege. 

Dr. Milne, Director of the Anglo- 
inese College, Malacca. 

Jr. Morrison, of Canton. 

Tliis Society published the first number 
the Asiatic Journal in July, which will 
continued monthly. It is entitled, 
TaurmU Asiatitfue, ou Recueil de Me- 
jires, d’Extraits et de Notices relatifs a 
listoire, a la Philosophic, aux Sciences, 
la Litterature et aux Langues des 
‘uples Orientaux ; publi£ par la Societe 
iatique, et r^dige par MM. Chezy, 
xjuebert de Montbret, Degerando, Fau- 
1, Grangeret de la Grange, Hase, 
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Traductions, Pieces <yri^n(Ues, ExtraUs de 
Manuscrits, Notices kistorigues, g4ogrophU 
ques, Morceaux de Littdrature et de Poesie, 
etc. C*est daiis cette partie que seront 
insert les morceaux foumis par les savans 
% iTan9ais et Strangers, ^ 

“ La seconde sera consacreeala Critique 
Ulteraire : on y rendra compte de tons les 
ouvrages qui par leur ^tendue ou leur im- 
portance meriteront de fixer I’attention des 
personnes instruites. 

“ Dans la troisieme, on trouvera toules 
les nouvelles, soil politiques, soit litteraires, 
relatives d VAsie, les annonces de ddcouvertes 
ou d^observalimis interessanles, 

“ On s*attachera aussi a faire connaitre 
les litres de tons les ouvrages, qui se pu- 
blient dans toutes les parties du n3onde, 
sur les langues ou les peoples de 1’ Orient-** 


NAUTICAL NOTICE. 

Lieut. W. W. West, Royal Navy, com- 
manding the private Ship Albion, has re- 
ported to Capt. Moresby, of his Majesty’s 
Ship Menai, that on his voyage from Eng- 
land to the Mauritius, on the SOth of 
October last, he passed over a Bank, or 
Shoal, of considerable extent, to the Somth 
of the Cape of Good Hope, not noticed in 
the Charts. Lieut. West had the best 
possible opportunity of ascertaining the 
exact position of the Shoal, which he con- 
jectures to be the long-doubted TeMmaque 
Shoal. Mr. West has, however, called it 
the Albion Bankj the N, W. end of 
which is in latitude 38° 2C/ S. Longitude 
17° s' E. nearly. — The S. E. end, latitude 
38° 29' S. longitude 18° 58' E. nearly — 
Cape Town, Feb, 2, 1822. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONa 


M. St. Martin, member of the French 
Institute, has in the press, at the Royal 
Printing Office,’ Paris, Histoire de Pal- 
myre, ou Rccherches sur la Vie de Zenobie 
et des Princes de sa Famille. 1 vol. grand 
en Svo. 

This gentleman has lately published the 
undermentioned works : 

M6moires historiques et geo^aphiques 
sur I’Arraenie, 2 vols. grand in Svo. 

Nouvelles Rccherches sur V^poque de la 
mort d* Alexandre, et sur la chronologic 
de Ptolomw ; 1 vol. grand en Svo. Sup- 
plement aux Nouvelles Rccherches sur 
r^poque de la mort d’ Alexandre ; Svo. 

Notice sur le Zodiaque de Denderah 
lue a TAcademie des luscriprions et 
Belles Lettres ; Svo. 

M. Jules de Klaproth has nearly ready 
for publication an enlarged French edition 
of his Travels to Caucasus and in Geor- 
gia, in two octavo volumes ; and a Cata- 
logue of the Chinese and Mandchu Books 
in the Royal Library, at Berlin, which 
will form a folio volume of about 250 
pages. 

Dr. Abel de Remusat is engaged in 
compiling a catalogue of the Chinese and 
Mandchu books in the Royal Library at 
Paris. Some idea of the nature of his 
work may be formed from bis Memoirc 
sur les Livres Chinois de la Biblioth^ue 
du Roi et sur le plan du nouveau Cata- 
logue dont la composition a ete ordonn^c 
par Son Exc. le Ministre de Tlnterieur, 
avec des Remarques critiques sur le Cata- 
logue publid par E. Fourmont, en 
1742. Printed in the Annales Encyclo- 
p^diques for 1817, and separately 1818. Svo. 

Dr, Remusat has in the press : — 

Rccherches siu les langues Tartares; 
tome second. 4to. 

Second Memoire sur les Relations po- 


litiques des Princes Chr^ens avec les 
Empereurs Mongols ; 4to. 

Ju Keao le, ou les Deux Cousxnes. Ro- 
man traduit du Cliinois. 

Sur la position de la ville de Kara 
Korum, capital du grand empire des 
Mongols. 

Sur la Vie et les Opinions de Lao-teeu, 
philosophe Chinois du sixieme siecle, 
avant noire ere, qui a profess^ les opinions 
attributes a Platon et a Pythagore. 

Systeme Encycloptdxque du Chinois et 
du Japanois, ou Table raisonnte de tous 
les articles, contenus dans i’tdition Japa- 
noise de I’Encyclopedie Cbinoise; prtcedee 
d’une notice sur cet ouvrage, et sur quel- 
ques aulres du meme genre, et de dt^ls 
sur les differentes modes d’tcriture usittes 
dans rempire de Japon, et suivie de pas- 
sages tires de cet ouvrage et traduits du 
Japanois, avec plusieurs planches; en 4to. 

A work has just issued from the Bap* 
list Mission press, Calcutta, entitled, “ A 
Defence of some important Scripture 
Doctrines, being a reply to certain Objec- 
tions urged against them in two Appels 
lately made to the Christian Public ; in 
twelve essays, five extracted from the 
works of the late Rev. T- Scott, A.M., 
and seven by the Baptist IMissionanes, 
Calcutta,** 

A Defence of the Deity and Atonement 
of Jesus Christ, in reply to Ram-Mohun 
Roy, of Calcutta, by Dr. Ms^man, of 
Serampore, has been published in London, 
in an octavo volume. 

« Fifteen Years in India, or Sketches of 
a Soldier’s Life,*’ being an attempt to des- 
cribe persons and things in various parts of 
Hindoostan, from the Journal of an Officer 
in his Majesty’s Service, is printing in an 
octavo volume. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

IttILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

GENERAL STAFF. 

Fort William, 16th March 1822. 

His Majesty having nominated the un- 
dermentioned General Officers of his ser- 
vice to the Staff of the Army serving in 
the East- Indies, the Most Noble the 
Governor General in Council is pleased 
to appoint them to the General Staff of the 
Presidencies specified. 

Fort William. 

Major General Robt. Alex. Dalzell. 

Major General Thomas Reynell, C.B. 

Fort St. George. 

Major General Theophilus Pritzler, C.B, 

COURT MARTIAL, 
Head^Quarters, Calcutta, 6th March 1822. 

General Orders. 

At a General Court Martial, held at 
Fort St. George on the 11th day of Janu- 
ary 1822, and continued by adjourn- 
ments to the 2d of Februaiy 1822, Cap- 
tain John Amaud, of his Majesty’s 84th 
Regiment, was arraigned on the following 
charges, viz. 

1st. “ For disobedience of the Regimental 
Orders of the 15th inst, in not attending 
divine service on the evening of Sunday 
the 16th inst. with the party warned for 
that purpose, of which he was in orders 
as captain in charge. 

2 d. “For disobedience (also on the 16th 
inst.) of that part of the Regimental Order 
of the 3d July 1820, which directs any 
Officer leaving the fort for more than 
four hours, to leave word with tlie Adju- 
tant where he is to be found. 

“ Fort St. George, 17th Dec, 1821.’* 

First Additional Charge. 

For manifest contempt of my authority, 
in declining to account for bis conduct as 
set forth in the first and second charges, 
which I sent to him for that purpose by 
Acting Adjutant Lax. 

‘‘ The whole being subversive of mili- 
tary discipline, and a continuation of the 
insubordinate conduct, manifested by 
Captain Amaud, since he joined the .34tb 
regimen^ particularly in the following 
instances, viz. 

“ On the 26tli and 28th November 
1821, for unofficer-like and insubordinate 
conduct, both by letter and in person. 

“On the 26tii April 1821, for ad- 
dressing a letter of complaint against me, 
direct to the Governor of Fort Su George, 
without aijuaiuting me of bis having done 


so, the same being groundless in itself,* 
and displaying an entire want of zeal for 
the good of the regiment, and of bis own 
company in particular. 

“ On the IStli August 1821, for writing 
a letter to Major Faunt, my junior offi- 
cer, complaining of my having sent a 
man of his Company to attend a sick offi- 
cer (the late Lieutenant Hay, of the 34th 
regiment) without acquainting him of it, 
and saying that he could not be answera- 
ble for his Company under such circum- 
stances.’* 

(Signed) H. C. Dickens, 

Lieut. Col. com. 34th Regiment. 

Fort St. George, 17tiiDec. 1821, 

Second Additional Charge. 

“ For behaviour altogether unbecoming, 
insubordinate, and in aggravation of the 
foregoing charges, in the following in- 
stances, on the evening of the 18th inst. 

1st. “ In appearing on the terrace of 
the main guard of the Garrison of Fort 
St. George, whilst under arrest, in an un- 
officer-like dress, on the evening of the 
13th inst., when the regiment was on 
parade, and standing there, and looking 
on whilst the regiment was marching to 
their barracks, thereby shewing, in the face 
both of the officers and men, his defiance 
of my authority. 

2d. For hesitating, when I sent the 
Acting Adjutant to order him to his room 
in arrest, to obey that order, unless 
it was delivered to him in writing.** 

(Signed) H. C. Dickens, 

Lieut.Col. com. 34th Regiment. 

Fort St. George, 19th Dec. 1821. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding — “ The Court, having maturely 
considered the evidence produced on the 
prosecution, and what the prisoner Capt. 
John Arnaud, of H.M. 34th regiment, 
has urged in defence, is of the following 
opinion, • viz. 

“ That the prisoner is guilty of the first 
charge. 

“ That the prisoner is guilty of the 
se<^nd charge. 

“ With regard to the first additional 
charge, that tiie prisoner is guilty eff de- 
clining to account for his conduct, as set 
forth in the first and second chaiges, when 
the Acting Adjutant was sent to him for 
that purpose j but acquit him of manifest 
contempt of Lieut. Col. Dickens* autho- 
rity in so doing. 

“ Witii regard to the second additional 
charge, that the prisouer is guilty of un- 
becoming behaviour in appealing on ihc 
terrace near the main guard of thegarrisui 

8 R 2 
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of F<»t St. Geoi^ whilst under arrest, 
in an unofficer-like dress, on the evening of 
the 18th of Dec. last, when the re^ment 
was on parade, and standing there and 
Rooking on whilst the regiment was march, 
ing to their barracks, but acquit him of all 
and every other part of the first instance of 
th^ charge. 

“ That the prisoner is not guilty of the 
second instance of the second additional 
charge, and acquit him thereof. 

“ With respect to the instances of in- 
subordinate conduct of the prisoner, al- 
luded to in the first additional charge as 
having occurred on the 26th and 2Sth Nov. 

1820, 16tb April 1821, and 13th Aug. 

1821, the Court find the matter thereof 
has been heretofore adjusted by competent 
autliorities. 

“ The Court having found the prisoner, 
Capt. J. Amaud, guilty of the first and 
second charges, and part of the first and 
second additional charges preferred against 
him, as above, which being subversive of 
good order and military discipline, and in 
breach of the articles of war, do sen- 
tence him to be severely reprimanded in 
such manner as His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in- Chief may think proper.” 

Confirmed and approved, 

(Signed) A. Caufbeli, 
General and Commander-in-Cbief. 

" It is with concern that Gen. Sir 
Alex. Campbell has witnessed the extreme 
bulk of the proceedings upon this trial, 
and that its protraction has in a great 
measurp been occasioned b j the contentious 
and hostile disposition of the parties to- 
wards each other, which manifests itself 
throughout the proceedings, and which 
His Excellency r^rets that the Court did 
not interpose its authority to prevent ; and 
that the Court had not adverted to the 
great irregularity of allowing the sen- 
timents of a Commander-in-Chief, on the 
merits of the case, to be pressed upon the 
attention of the Court. 

** The charges which have been proved 
against Capt. Arnaud, taken substantively, 
are not of that deep hue as would call 
% such a sentence as the Court has so 
justly awaidly; but the proceedings, es- 
peci^ly the ^fence of Capt. Arnaud, has 
shewn a texture of mind ill according with 
the high feelings of military zeal which 
he afiects to possess. His Excellency, 
however, hopes that Capt. Arnaud will, 

the sentence of the Court passed upon 
hun, be convinced that a diligent, zealous, 
straightforward course of p^onning his 
duty, will tend more to his honour and 
happiness, than al 1 the subtleties and refine- 
ments he can resort to in evading them.” 

“ Hie Commander-in-Cliief considers 
Capt. Amaud as reprimanded in the man- 
ner awarded by the Court, in having thus 
expressed his sentiments to the troops 
under his command. The prisoner is to 


be released from anesh and return to his 
duty.’* 

The for^tfing order Is to be entered In 
the General Order Book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in His Majesty’s 
service in India. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 

^Extracts Letters.) 

Mbaw . — “ I know not yet what to think 
of Mhow : at this season every station is 
much like another. The accounts of the 
climate are contradictory, but perhaps i 
may say it is rather unh^thy during and 
after the rains ; the humidity of the at- 
mosphere is said to be then extreme, and 
so cold, as to require the constant use of 
woollen cloths. Most things are dear ; ser- 
vants’ wages high ; grain is becoming 
cheaper daily, and in a few years, when 
things get completely settled, Mhow will 
be as pleasant a station to reside at as 
most others. The change of the country 
during the last three years appears quite 
miraculous : people now travel in perfect 
safety; the country is gradually getting 
into cultivation, and the hordes of thieves 
and robbers with which it was formerly in- 
fested, have disappeared as if by enchant- 
ment. On my march here, I often strolled 
into the villages, and in chatting with the 
inhabitants, it was most gratii^ng to my 
feelings, as an Englishman, to bear the 
gratitude they expressed to us for the hap- 
piness and security thew now enjoy; they 
said, * they could now reap the grain, 
and graze the cattle in safety, beyond the 
shot of the Gurhee.’ This new order of 
things is not without its influence, even in 
Scindia’s country.” — Cal. John Evil. 

Bhilsah . — “ In consequence of a mu- 
tiny occurring in two of Scindia’s bat- 
talions, stationed near Seronge, Lieut. Col. 
Hunter, of the 27th N. I., has taken the 
field, to prevent their plundering Burseah 
and this place, which they threaten to do 
if their arrears of pay are not discharged 
forthwith. From die accounts I have re- 
ceived in passing through the country, it 
appears they have only got four rupees a 
month for several years past. Concluding 
that the Sirdars bad pocketed the re- 
mainder, tliey first gave some of them a 
good licking, and now meai^o make up 
the balance at the expense of the Muhu- 
juns and other wealthy inhabitants here. 
The Lieut. Col. has marched to Aund, 
four stages from Saugor, with the 1st bat- 
talion 27th N. I., two russallahs of Ro- 
hillah Horse, and four six-pounders, 
which, I dare say will effectually deter 
the fellows from creating any serious dis- 
turbance.” — Cal. Jour. May 8. 


PVNJAVB. 

Late Ackbars notice the return of 
Runjeet Singh to Lahore, after the con- 
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pootazm Re^dem^, tobediscbargedb^die 
Senior Commissioners as Agents fen* tibe 


im.] 

quest of the territrariee of the petty Na- 
waubs of Bawalpoor and Bbungura. 
Various reasons are aligned for this step ; 
among others, an apprehension of giving 
umbrage to the Indian Government. As 
Runjeet had made great preparations for 
pushing his conquest beyond the Indus, 
knd was in close communication with one 
of the parties which now divide the Af- 
ghans, and repeatedly asserted in open 
durbar, that he would this year possess 
Peshawar and the surrounding country, 
we may rest assured that the reasons 
which checked him in the midst of his 
conquests were of no ordinary -nature.— 
Ind, Gaz, 


CALCUTTA. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. . 

Commercial Department. 

Apri} 10. Mr. John Dick, to be Assistant 
to the Commercial Resident at Santipore. 

Judicial Department. 

April 10. Mr. W. F. Dick, to be Judge 
and Magistrate of the District of Nuddea. 

Mr. C. Maesween, Judge and Magis- 
trate of the District of Agra. 

Mr. J. C. Dicke, First Registrar of 
the Zillah Court of Meeruth, and Joint 
Magistrate stationed at Boolundsbeher. 

April 22. Mr. G. Mainwaring to be 
Register of the Zillah Court of Bareilly 
and Joint Magistrate stationed at Sbabje- 
hanpore. 

Mr, W. T, Robertson, Register of the 
Zillah Court at Juanpore. 

Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton, Second Regis- 
ter of the City Court at Benares. 

Mr. J. C. Brown, Register of the Zil- 
lab Court at Sarun. 

Mr. T. E. Monsell, Second Register of 
the Zillah Court at Mymensing. 

Mr. H. Moore, Register of the Zillah 
Court at Tipperah. 

Mr. H. P. Russell, Additional Regis- 
ter of the 24 Pergunnahs, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

KEFO&T£D ARBANGSaiENT OF THB 
REVENUE BOARD. 

We understand that it is the intention of 
Government to transfer the Fumickabad 
Board of Commissioners to Dehli ; leav- 
ing to them the superintendence, as at pre- 
sent, of the revenues of the district of Se- 
barunpore, Meerut, Agra, Alyghurh, Mo- 
radabad, Barelly, Etawah, and Furrucka-* 
bad, and vesting them, in regard to the 
Dehli territory, with all the judicial and 
revenue powers which belonged to the 
Civil Commissioner, and which have more 
recently been exaxised by the Deputy 
Superintendent^ under the general control 
of the Resident: Any political functions 
which may not be transferred to the Raj- 


Govemor General. 

The superintendence of the Revenue 
a^rs of tlie districts of Cawnpore, CuJ^ 
pee, Banda, and Allahabad, is to be tran^ 
ferred to the Central Boards, who are to 
be stationed at Allahabad, retaining their 
present authority in the districts of Benares, 
Jounpore, Ghazepore, Goruckpore, Sarun, 
Shahabad, Behar, including Ramgurh, 
and Tirhoot. 

The districts of Bbaugulpore and Pur- 
neab are to be replaced under the Board 
of Revenue, which we understand is likely 
to be hereafWr stationed in the Moofussil. 
Each of the Boards, we learn, is hereafter 
to consist of three members.— Hurh. 
March 9. 

FDLICE OFOUDR. 

(Letter from Cawnpore, dated Feb. 15> 

1822 .) 

My having had frequent occasion to 
pass through the Oude territory, and with 
apprehensions of being plundered, on 
account of the number of robberies which 
have lately been committed there, induces 
me to transmit you the following, which 
although it may have occurred to Govern- 
ment, still I trust it may be worthy of 
their further conrideration. The weak- 
ness of the Oude Government is well 
known, and a further proof of it is, the 
inefficient state of the police, in allowing 
such repeated acts of atrocity, such as 
entering military cantonments in the night 
and plundering the bazars, &c. From the 
nature of the present Government, it is 
unlikely it will improve. What a con- 
trast to the state of the Police in the Com- 
piany^s provinces ! This induces me to sup- 
pose that a similar mode adopted in the 
Oude territory, would effectually eradicate 
the present system of crime carried on 
there to such a large extent. The gangs 
of Deceits find the Oude territory a place 
of shelter, when they are afraid of being 
detected in our territory ; and I suppose 
those whom Mr. Smith, the Acting Judge 
and Magistrate of Gyah, apprdiended 
some time ago, were returning to their old 
haunt ; but, unfortunately for them, meet- 
ing with an active Magistrate, thdr 
schemes were frustrated* l^ould such a 
person as the Magistrate above-mentioned, 
who is acquainted with the different gan^ 
of Deceits who infest the King of Oude*s 
dominions, be nominated as Superintend- 
ent of Police, it would add much to the 
safety of the lives and property of people 
travelling through that part of the coun- 
try,”— Cb/. Jour. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

S^ipreme Court . — The case on the part 
of the Crown reiwia John Hayes, Esq., 
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Judge and Ma^strate of Uppetah, was 
tried before Sir Francis Macnaghten, on 
the 8th of April. The indictment charged 
the defendant widi having inflicted on Per- 
t^ Narrain Dc^s, the deceased, twenty 
l^ws of a rattan, unmercifully^ tmlaw- 
luUy, and f(^oniously ; that the wounds 
thus inflicted festered in jail; and that, 
deprived of proper medical aid, he died in 
consequence. It was, however, proved on 
the other side, by competent testimony, 
that the deceased, Pertab Nanain, having 
excited a disturbance in the zillab, was 
appi^ended, and that Mr. Hayes had 
ordered tlie officers of the Court to give 
him twenty strokes of the rattan ; Uiat this 
was done in tlic usual way, and at the usual 
place, after which he walked to the jail, 
under charge of two Chuprassies. That 
the wounds, such as are commonly occa- 
aoned by this punishment, were dressed 
by the native doctor, who attended him 
twice a-day ; that on the tliird day they 
were completely healed, and tliat, in short, 
he died of the cholera morbus. The wit- 
nesses for the defendant were unanimously 
of opinion tliat he died of that disease. 

Sir Francis Macnaghten summed up 
the evidence in a most able aad.lununous 
manner, and Anally declared that if there 
was auy guilt in tlie case, be thought it 
belong^ to those who had been the stir- 
rers up of the prosecution. The Jury 
instantly returned a verdict of Not Guilty* 
— Ca/. Gov. Gaz. 


KirSSIAK OFFICEKS IK IKDIA. 

Mention has been made within the last 
few days of some Russian officers having 
been discovered in disguise, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dehli. — i?ewg. Hurk.May 7. 


SOCIXTT FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWliEOGE. 

The Calcutta Diocesan Committee of 
tl^ Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge lately held a quarterly Ge- 
neral Meeting at the Bishop’s House, in 
which the usual business was transacted, 
new members elected, &c. The Committee 
have just received from England a supply 
of the books contained in the Society’s sup- 
plemental list, which may be had by sub- 
scribing members on application in the 
usual form, and at the usual rate of the 
Committee’s prices. Ihe Committee w^ili 
now iHTOceed to execute their plan of add- 
ing a Xiending Library for general use, 
ineluding copies of these works, to their 
usu^ d^ots of books and tracts at the 
larg^ milit^^ stations. The books lately 
received are as follow, bound in calf and 
lettered : 

Hall’s Contemplations, 4 vols. 

Josephus* Wars of the Jews, 2 vols. 


Burnet’s History of the Reformarion, 

2 vols. 

Bingley’s Animal Biography, 4 vols. 

Ditto Elements of General Knowledge, 

3 vols. 

Selections from Home on the Psalms. 

Home’s Life of Abel, &c. 

Book of Trades, 

Hanway on Happiness. 

Gay’s Fables. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Anson’s Voyage round the World. 

Trimner’s Fabulous History. 

Well’s Geography of the Old and New 
Testament, 2 vols. 

Bishop Watson’s Apology for tlie Bible. 

Lessons for Young Persons. 

Bishop Tomline’s Introduction. 

Sturm’s Reflexions. 

Anti-Infidel Tracts, in sets. 

Walton’s Lives. 

IKlgrim Good-Intent. 

[Cfl/. Gov, Gaz. 

CALCUTTA AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

A short time ago the Anniversary Meet- 
ing of this Institution was held at the 
Town Hall, pursuant to advertisement. 
In the absence of Mr. Udny, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Larkins (one of tlie Vice-Presi- 
dents) was requested to take the Chair, 
and read the report of the Committee’s 
proceedings during the last jear. It con- 
tained a very satisfactory account of the 
progress and operations of the Society. 
Amongst the many charitable associations 
by which the present age is distinguislied, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society has 
always appeared to us pre-eminent, for the 
simplicity of its object and the extent of its 
range. It enables all classes and orders 
of Christians to unite with cordiality for 
the diffusion of their common faith, and 
embraces the whole race of man in the circle 
of its benevolence. No new works appear 
to have been undertaken by the Auxiliary 
Society at this Presidency, during the last 
year ; but that it is efficiently pursuing its 
course will be evident from this circum- 
stance, that above 17,0(X) copies of the 
Scriptures have in this interval been issued 
from the depository in the ffifTerent lan- 
guages ; of these about one-half consists of 
Bibles, and Testaments, and the other of 
simple gospels. This speaks for itself, 
and establishes the claims of the Institution 
to the warmest thanks of the community. 
As die report will soon be printed, we 
shall add no more on the subject of their 
labours, but diat the printing of the Hin- 
doostanee Testament, which had from un- 
avoidable circumstances been retarded, has 
advanced to the end of Genesis. 

We were struck with one new feature in 
the reports. For the first time since its 
establishment the Society was declared to 
be ill arrears to tbe Treasurer. Hitherto, 
a l^lance has always appeared in its 
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faTOur ; thus, after dealing out its bounty 
with a liberal hand to Madras, Bombay, 
and Ceylon, whenevercircmnstances seemed 
to claim its charitable aid, ami after bring- 
ing many expensive editions of the Scrip- 
tures through the press, its funds have been 
completely exhausted ; and the Society 
rests now entirely on the future tiatronage 
of the Public. We think this a real ad- 
vantage. Liberality is checked by tlie 
exhibition of an unappropriated balance. 
The Society has done well in assuming the 
continued support of the community, and 
boldly anticipatiilg the subscription of 
future years by their undertakings. We 
feel assured that the forcible statement of 
this subject, which will appear in tlie re- 
port when published, cannot be ineffectual. 

W. B. Bayley, Esq. was elected a Vice 
President of the Society, in the room of 
Sir E. East ; and E. A. Newton, Esq. a 
Member of the Committee, in the place of 
Mr. Bayley. Two other gentlemen were 
also elected into the CornmltltHi : Dr. 
Lumsden and Major Taylor, with the 
special object of their forming a sub-com- 
mittee for translations, in union with other 
gentlemen to bo noininate<l hereafter. 
We were particularly pleased with this 
new arrangement, in which the Society 
has followed the example of the IMadras 
Auxiliary, established in 1820, as we were 
with some other points mentioned in tlie 
report, respecting whicli it is our intention 
to speak more fully, after the pjoceediogs 
shall have been published . — John BidU 


FEMALE JUVENILE SOCIETT. 

The Second Report of the Calcutta Fe- 
male Juvenile Society is no doubt already 
in the hands of many : but it contains in- 
formation to which tlie attention of all the 
philauthropic inhabitants of India ought, if 
possible, to be particularly called. The 
diffusion of true knowledge among the 
Natives is perhaiis the most precious lK>on 
tliat Europeans can now confer upon 
them ; its beneficial effects may probably 
be more lasting than even that of any of 
the wise laws which may be enacted, or of 
the excellent political institutions that may 
be established to promote the future great- 
ness and happiness of this country. The 
mind can rely on the former with more 
confidence, as to its ensuring permanent 
benefits; since the seeds of knowledge 
once planted, naturally spring up and 
verge towards perfection, acquiring every 
day increased strength; while the most 
pei-fect systems of government, experience 
tells us, all tend to corruption, and an 
accident may destroy in a moment that 
fair fabric which has been many years in 
building. But education lays the founda- 
tion of knowledge in the human mind, 
which, though generations of men pass 
away, knows not decay, like our bounti- 


ful mother earth, who, unwearied by the 
continual succession of harvests, con- 
tinues still to repay the toil of husband- 
men with inexhaustible fertility. 

The Report in question is dated tte 
14th of Dec. last, and the substance of ft, 
stated as concisely as possible, is as fol- 
lows : — The Society has been in operation 
upwards of two years and a half; when 
first e&tablidied, ^e obstacles to its useful- 
ness seemed insurmountable, only one 
Bengalee girl being found, after a diligent 
searcii of several months, qualified to in- 
struct her countrywomen ; and she, from 
the illness of her husband, was obliged a 
few months after to relinquish tlie task. 
Tlie Committee also made a trial of intro- 
ducing some girls into the boys schools, 
but with very little success ; so that for 
nearly the first twelve months after the esta- 
blishment of the Society, only eight pupils 
were receiving instruction at its expense. 
In April 1820 a well qualified mistress 
was obtained, and thirteen scholars col- 
lected, and by tlie persevering exertions 
and the co-operation of friends it was 
gradually brought to its present state. 

Die Rules of the Society are few and 
simple. Its object is to support Bengalee 
female schools. Any person, by contri- 
buting a permanent subscription (monthly 
or annual), becomes a member ; the busi- 
ness is conducted by a President and Com- 
mittee of fourteen ladies, members of the 
Society, including the Treasurer, two 
Secretaries and tlie Collector ; and a gene- 
ral meeting is held annually, at wliich a 
Report of the progress of the school or 
schools is to be read, and all general 
business transacted. 

Die present Report augurs favourably 
of the future success of the Society, from 
the decrease of that prejudice which parents 
entertain against educating their daughters, 
and a growing feeling of friendliness ma- 
nifested in favour of the object. Com- 
paratively little, however, has as yet been 
actually elfected. The number of pupils 
in the school first established now amounts 
to thirty-two, some of which are adults. 
‘‘ Their attendance,** says the Report, 
“has been satisfactory, and their improve- 
ment extremely encouraging ; for although 
two years ago none of them could read a 
letter, there are now several who are able 
to read any easy books which may be given 
them.** (Report, page 2.) The progress 
here mentioned, whatever encouragement 
the members may derive from it, does not, 
however, seem at all remarkable. One of 
the scholars, it seems, of this school, a 
grown-up woman, who has not the power 
of articulating a letter, can write very 
well, and has made considerable pro- 
ficiency in acquiring the meaning of words 
when pointed out to her ; and though un- 
able to give vent to her feelings in lan- 
guage, the joyful expression of her coun- 
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tenaoce testifies her tnward gratitude for 
the in^ructicm she has received. 

The Rq>ort gives the following des> 
aiption die pupils of diis school, to 
s^e.as a specimen of die others; **df 
S^Kdars no li^ than eleven are call- 
ed id^;phe goddess, the wife of Shivu ; 
and BUK more aft^ another, the wife of 
yUlmoOt, Among the former are names 
wbielv when translated, mean “ The Pro- 
duce ^;Fear,” “ The Beloved of Shivu,** 
“The Filler wdth Food,’* “ The Wife of 
the Naked One,*' &c. ; and among the lat- 
ter “ The Destroyer of the World,** 
“ The Gold of Ram,** “ The Gem of 
G^ool,’* “ The Spotless One,’* “ The 
Beloved of Vishnoo,” &c. While these 
names, from dieir novelty to an English 
ear, may excite a smile, they will also, 
when they are properly considered, in con- 
nection with the idolatrous feelings which 
promoted the parents to adopt tb^, and 
which they serve to cherish in the minds of 
the children themselves, excite a sigh of 
regret from the Christian.** The ages of 
the scholars vary, one being as old as thirty, 
and several only five. There is a due 
propordon oi all castes : two Brahmuns, 
four Kayustbus, and seven Vorihnubus; 
four Bagdees and four Chundals : thus 
comprising both the highest and lowest ; 
but it is added, in this institution happily 
the injurious distinction of caste is little 
felt. 

Great hopes are entertained of the good 
that may be effected by auxiliary schools, 
to be kept by those who have been in- 
structed in the original seminary, and 
several of these have already been esta- 
blished, notwithstanding the difficulties 
thrown in the way by the want of persons 
so qualified : a difficulty which it is reason- 
able to expect will be daily becoming less. 
The number of pupils now receiving in- 
struction at the {piety's expense, has in- 
creased since the last Anniversary from 
twenty-one to seventy-nine ; besides which 
there are sev^^ under schoolmasters, who 
pay for their own instruction. Seventy-six 
of the Society's scholars are under the care 
of female teachers, and three only, two in 
Syambazar and one in Juan-bazar, are 
under schoolmasters. Each of the schools 
is placed under the particular care of a 
member of the Committee, and is visited 
by her, if possible, once or twice every 
week ; and; as a mark of gratitude as well 
as matter of convenience, the schools 
(with the exception of that first forro^, 
called the “Juvenile School”) are named 
offer the pl»:e in which the ladies reside, 
who, as appears by recent accounts, have 
contribute to their support The second 
is called the “ Uverpool School,** the 
third that of “ Salem,” and another near 
Chitpore, established since the date of the 
Report, the “ Birmingham School.” The 
Rqport further states that an Auxiliary 


Society, in aid of the Native Female Edu- 
cation has been forme, among the females 
in the 5th regiment at Dinapore; and 
they also derive great encouragement from 
the arrival of a lady from England, as 
some time ago noticed in the public papers, 
with the benevolent intention of becoming 
a fellow-labourer in the same cause. 

Such are the operations of the Society, 
and the Public will be pleased to learn tlmt 
its funds ;ire in a prosperous condition, 
the receipt of the last year amounting to 
^cca rupees 605 14 annas, and the ex- 
{^nditure to rupees 339 ; leaving, together 
with a former balance, rupees 517 10 in 
the bands of the Treasurer ; but those 
friendly to the object will not on this ac- 
count restrain their liberal hand, recollect- 
ing that the growing opportunities of ex- 
tending its influence will create an in- 
creased outlay. 

The population of India cannot be too 
grateful for these benevolent and (firin- 
terested exertions to promote their im- 
provement, and it is to be hoped that such 
examples will stimulate others to con- 
tribute their mite to the same grand object. 
Nothing surely can give greater pleasure 
to a well constituted mind, than the con- 
sciousness of doing something to increase 
the sum of human happiness ; and tliosc 
who have enjoyed the blessings of a 
European education, must contemplate 
with delight whatever tends to dispel the 
ignorance that envelopes this land ; vriiile 
every sincere Christian, whose enlightened 
xnind is under the influence of the pure 
and benevolent precepts of the gospel, will 
gladly join in the pious work, that so great 
a portion of his fellow-creatures may be 
r^cued from the horrors of darkening and 
debasing idolatry, which makes men yield 
to their . fellow-creatures, to stocks and 
stones, and to the absurd and obscene 
creatures of their own imaginations, that 
love and homage, which ought to be ad- 
dressed, pure and undivided, to the Deity. 
In the language of the Report, “ As we 
value the knowledge which enlarges the 
human underatanding, which emancipates 
it from the chains of ignorance and super- 
stition, and which alone can raise the 
females of this country to their proper 
level, let us not, as fellow creatures and 
f^ristians, be unwilling to impart it to 
them,** — “ Our reward is sure! obedient 
(4iildren, affectiouate and virtuous wives, 
tender and faithful motliers, will be given 
us as the fruits of our exertions. It may 
be that some widows, who would otherwise 
have been induced to sacrifice themselves 
at the funeral pile, shall be preserved to 
their families ; and that some others, now 
engaged in the degr^ing and polluting 
wcH^hip of idols, shall be brought to the 
kiiowl^ge of the true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom he hath sent, whom to know 
is life eCernal.”—- Cuf. Jour. 
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S01<l)lEliS iXBKABT. 

With that attention to the well-being of 
the soldier which has always marked the 
distinguished military character at the head 
of the Government, an appl'cation was 
made some time since to the Court of Di- 
rectors, when reporting on the state of 
Regimental Schools, to obtain a certain 
number of books adapted to the formation 
of Soldiers’ Libraries. The opinion that 
such establishments would be attendt.d 
with considerable influence on the condi- 
tion, conduct, aad morals of the European 
soldiery, induced tliem not only to com- 
ply wiA the request, but to go beyond it : 
they have accordingly with great libera- 
lity directed, that seven sets of the follow- 
ing shall be sent to Bengal, to form Sol- 
diers* Libraiics at the principal stations of 
the army. 

List of Books. 

Rdig^ious and Moral H^orks.-^X Family 
Bible, Ostervald’s Abridgment of the 
Bible, Homilies of the Clmrch of Eng- 
land, Hervey’s Meditations, Economy of 
Human Life, Cooper’s Sermons, Sturm’s 
Reflections, PayKy’s Theological Works, 
complete. 

Instructive and amusing Edge- 

worth’s Popular Tales, Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, a Selection of the Cheap 
Repository Tracts, Robinson Crusoe, Pe- 
ter Wilkins, Sherwood’s Serjeant Dale, 
Alfred and Galba, Leadbeater’s Cottage 
Dialogues, Narrative of a Soldier of the 
71st Regiment; Waverley, and all the 
Works by the same author, 

Abridgment of Histories. — Robertson’s 
America and J^otland, History of Eng- 
land, in Letters from a Nobleman to his 
Son, Goldsmith’s Roman History, Gold- 
smith’s Grecian History*. 

Travels and Foyagcs.— Mayor’s Voy- 
ages and Travels. 

Natural -Ray on the Wisdom 

of the Creation, Goldsmith’s Animated 
Nature, Spence and Kirby’s Entomology, 
Abridgment of Buflbn, Nature displayed. 

Popular Poetry. — Cowper’s Poems, 
Bums’ Poems, Crabbe’s Poems, Bloom- 
field’s Poems, Moore’s Sacred Dramas, 
Scott’s Poems. 

Miscellaneous Works . — Bntish Plutarch, 
British Nepos, Life of Colonel Gardiner, 
Life of Peter tlie Great, The Hundred 
Wonders of the World, Goldsmith’s Geo- 
graphy, Gay’s Fables, Account of the 
Battle of Waterloo, Spectator, Class 
Book, Joyce’s Dialogues, Adye’s Pocket 
Gunner, Naval Chronicle, Military Chro- 
nicle, Elegant Extracts (verse and prose). 

The Court has further intimated their 
intention to forward from time to time such 
other books as may appear suitable to the 
object in view, and they authorize theafhli- 
tion of some Hindoostan^ Grammars and 
Dictionaries to be made to the Libraries. 
— JbAn Bull. 

Asiatic Journ, — No. 83. 


EARTHaUAKE. 

On Wednesday night, the 3d April, 
at about twenty minutes past ten o’clock, 
an earthquake was felt in Calcutta. There 
was no violent shock ; but the unduJ^ 
tions, according to our obseiwation, lasted 
upwards of two minutes, and agitated the 
oil in the wall h'ghts considerably ; tlie 
picture frames shook against tlie walls, 
and the motion of the earth occasioned a 
transient dizziness, similar to that pro- 
duced by the motion of a ship. Next 
morning we learnt that the earthquake had 
been, in different degrees of intensity» 
universally felt in town, and the following 
particulars have been published in the 
papers of the week. 

Calcutta . — It seems to have been more 
violent in certain spots than in others, and 
tp have affected different individuals’ sen- 
sations in a different manner. To us the 
motion seemed undulatory, like the agita- 
tion of an elastic board, paused by tramjj- 
ling or dancing. The oil in the wall 
shades moved like the swell of the sea 
after a storm. We recognized three very 
distinct shocks, and altogether the impres- 
sion of insecurity produced on the mind 
was truly awful. A friend informs us 
that bis clock stopped in consequence of 
the convulsion of the earth, at thirty-seven 
minutes past ten, p.m. 

“ The earthquake of Wednesday as not 
ushered in by any unusual state of the 
atmosphere, such as is generally observed 
to precede that phenomenon ; the day was 
cool, and the ^ternoon and evening far 
from close or sultry ; the sky showed 
nothing portentous ; and, indeed, a more 
prepossessing tout ensemble exterior nature 
had not displayed for many months.” 

Jessare, April 4. — “ A smart shock of 
an earthquake was experienced here at a 
quarter pa^t ten o’clock last night. 1 was 
walking in an upper veranda, when an 
extraordinary noise, as if my bearers were 
boisterously moving the furniture in tlie 
rooms, or some remote part of the roof of 
the house were falling in, induced mo to 
look in at the door of the drawing-room, 
when the momentary pause made me sen- 
sible ol a very violent agitation of the wall, 
against which I had placed my hand, and 
of the terrace on which I stood, and my eye 
was caught by the rapid vibrations of all 
the wall shades in the room ; the concus- 
sion was so violent, that I thought the fall 
of the house inevitable, and hurried towards 
the staircase to escape ; while 1 was struck 
witli the apathy of my poor bearera, who 
were at the same time rushing in to save 
the candles on the table from upsetting. 
I had not. however, gained the staircase, 
when tlie Uiock abated, but was repeated 
in a few seconds as violently as before, and 
then in diminishing vibrations for about 
‘*cveu or ei<ibt seconds more, gradually 

VoL. XIV. as. 
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died away. It must have lasted altogether 
about ten or fifteen seconds. The concus- 
sion was so considerable, that I thought 
it impossible the walls of the house could 
hJt'e escaped injury, espcciidly where a 
new wing had lately been added • but on 
examination by candle-light, nothing ap- 
peared, except a trifling enlargement of a 
former crack. The motion very much re- 
sembled, and was as quick and violent as 
that of a large pinnace, on first making 
sail from still water into a rough current. 
The noise accompanying it was very con- 
siderable; but ray servants inform me 
diat they heard none in their matted bouses, 
except the creaking from the agitation of 
the roofs, so that probably it was occa- 
sioned solely by the violent concussion of 
the Venetians and furniture all over the 
liouse, without any subterraneous or atmos- 
pheric convulsion. The yell or howhof 
multitudes which almost simultancou^y 
burst forth from the noighbourlug villages, 
sj)oke impressively the nature of the awful 
phenomenon, and forcibly struck tfio mind 
as tJiG helpless appeal of tlvc feeble race of 
man to the mighty power, whom all nature 
obeys they feci themselves as atoms 
in his in the hour of his wrath, and 

can do' nothing for themselves but raise 
the shrill scream of distress, 'VVliile still 
meditating on the occurrence, a second 
shock of two successive trcmulations w.is 
sensibly and distinctly perceived at half- 
past ten. The sky, during the whole 
thne, was limpid and serene, streaked only 
with a few thin while clouds towards the 
north, and illuminated with the brightest 
moonlight, with a gentle breeze, blomng 
cool and refreshing from the souIIl” 

Berhamporej April 4. — “About half-past 
ten o’clock last night we were much 
alarmed by a severe shock of an earthquake, 
which lasted within a few seconds of two 
minutes, undulations very quick and 
sharp shaking violently beds, couches, &c. 
making a loud clattering noise with Vene- 
tians and pannelled doors, preceded and 
accompanied by a loud rumbling noise, 
like that of a large cannon ball, rolling 
slowly on a terraced roof. At short inter- 
vals two more very slight shocks were felt; 
the direction appeared to be from NNW. 
to SSE, Dogs, poultry, and jackdaws 
seemed to be alarmed also, from the noise 
they made. The night was calm, cool, 
and cloudless.” 

Cojnillah, April 4. — “ At a quarter past 
ten o’clock last night, at a period when 
the moon was particularly bright, the sky 
remarkably serene and clear, a noise w^as 
heard to the westward at first for about 
ten seconds resembling low, but distant 
thunder, and afterwards for fifteen seconds 
similar to that made by a heavy carriage 
driving rather quickly through an avenue. 
A slight tremor was then felt, which in- 
stantly increased to a most violent degree ; 
tlie walls of the house seemed to bend 


considerably, the oil.^was thrown out of 
the glasses into thq shati^ithe doors shook 
forcibly, the hanginglfeimps resembled so 
many j>enclulums, the clock was stopped, 
and six buckets, which had been placed in 
the verandali, and filled with water only a 
few hours before, were emptied to the ex- 
tent of four inches and a half by the vio- 
lence of the eartliquake. 

“ The undulation passed from east to 
west, and w’as so very violent, that, al- 
though it lasted one minute and forty se- 
conds, no person had sufficient strength 
to leave the house ; the servants instinc- 
tively squatted down, or caught hold of 
whatever articles of furniture were near 
to support themselves; such of them as 
had been in a boat in rough weather, de- 
clared the sensations they felt during the 
continuance of the cartiiquakc to ha^c 
been Mmilar to what they experienced on 
board, and almost every individual com- 
plained of bead-ache or slight sickness. 

“ The medium of two thermometers at 
nine r. m. gave seventy-six. 

‘‘ I am happy to add, that no accident 
of any kind occurred.” 

Similar accounts have been received 
from stations in every dirccticn,— 

Gov. Gaz. April 11. 

BhavgulporCy April 4. — “ Last evening, 
at a quarter past ten, we felt the shock of 
an earthquake here. It was an undulat- 
ing motion, and sliook the chair in which 
I sat : it lasted about two minutes and a 
half ; the wind was strong from the east- 
ward. A lady, who was sitting in an ad- 
joining room, states that the chair in 
which she sat shook considerably. The 
undulations were from east to west.” 

Gyah, April 4. — “ Last night, at about 
half-past ten o’clock, the shock of an 
eartliquake w'as perceptibly felt here ; the 
undulating motion appeared to come from 
the north, and lasted fully one minute, 
but caused no damage. In one of the 
houses the oil wns nearly thrown from 
the wall shades. Immediately preceding 
the shock, a very distant sound was heard 
from the eastward, and two detached vo- 
lumes were thrown down from a book- 
case. About four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the atmosphere became very cloudy, 
and the heat considerable and oppressive : 
it is to be regretted, that no barometrical 
nor thennometrical observations were 
made. The shock, however, was slight, 
in comparison with that of the 16th of 
June, 1819. I may mention, that Iiither- 
to no hot winds have made their appear- 
ance ; from the 5th to the 9th of March 
the weather was uncommonly hot and op- 
pressive ; since that it has been very cool, 
and the evening of the 30th was absolutely 
cold. Altogether the cold season has 
shewn a great deal of irregularity, but it 
lias been very healthy, and the crops arc 
luxuriant.”— Cn/. Jour. 
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bachelors’ ball. 

The campaign of gaiety was probably 
closed for Uie season by the Baclielors* 
Ball, which took place oii Wednesday 
evening (March 6th), at the Town Hall. 
We have been present certainly at enter- 
tainments more imposing in internal ap- 
pearance, and more gay in outward de- 
corationsj which the shortness of the time 
did not admit of preparing : but we must 
acknowledge that, whether with reference 
to the number, rank and dress of the 
company, or to the animation, ease, and 
that kind of pleasing “ home” familiarity 
which prevailed throughout this entertain- 
ment, we do not recollect ever to have wit- 
nessed one, where the exertions of its pro- 
moters to render it acceptable to the ladies 
were more crowned with success than on 
the present occasion ; and these sentiments, 
as well as we, who were present during 
the whole of tlie evening, could judge, 
appeared universal. 

The company began to assemble soon 
after nine o'clock : at about ten, the Go- 
vernor General and Marchioness of Has- 
tings entered the room, attended by the 
Stew^ards, the bands of H.M. 87th regt. 
and artillery regt., playing our national air 
of God save the King. Her Ladyship 
having made the circle of the company, 
and noticed those who had the lionor of 
being personally known to her, was 
iianded by the President to the top of the 
room, when the dancing immediately com> 
menced. 

It was announced tliat masks and fancy 
dresses would be admitted. We observed 
some excellent characters, and many un- 
rivalled groups : but we were particularly 
struck with a recruiting party, of what regi- 
ment we could not ascertain, but probably 
belonging to some well known and highly 
disciplined corps in the vicinity, for they 
paid on their knees, as our noble Comman- 
der-in- Chief and Lady Hastings passed 
them, that reverence due from the soldier to 
high militai*y situation and to female rank. 
This party W'as well dressed, but whether 
they ’were as successful in making any 
addition to their regiment as they were in 
making a noise, we know not. 

A shilling player, a complete “ Rover,” 
vociferated himself hoarse ; his hearers 
were nearly deaf. 

. A nondescript animal, with a fools* 
cap on his head, and bottle in hand, was 
in every respect admirably disguised, for 
we nei^er know who he really was, or 
what he aimed at pourtraying. 

An old decrepid beggar Was uncom- 
monly well dressed; he appealed to the 
charity of a company to which appeal was 
never made in vain, retired satisfied, and 
wisliing long life to his relievers. 

A group from the country, soliciting 
service, w'os well sustained, and remark- 
ably well dressed ; and an old maid, appa- 
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rently nothing loth to relieve either of 
the bachelors from their state of *• single 
blessedness,” flattered and flirted away 
with great spirit. 

Towards the middle of the evening, an 
excellent character appeared as an 
woman, whether Mother Shipton or not 
we cannot say, distributing her ginger- 
bread and sweets to tlie young spinsteni ; 
and Spanish Dons and Dominos moved 
about with all the gravity becoming their 
characters, as those who wore fancy 
dresses did, with all the agility and spirit 
of youth and happiness. 

The Marquis and Alarchioness of Has- 
tings were obliged to retire before supper, 
as well on account of tlie late delicate 
state of her Ladyship’s health, as from 
intending to proceed at an early hour tlie 
following morning to Barrackpore. Their 
absence was much regretted, for there is 
something particularly pleasing in seeing 
pei'sons of their high rank mixing in these 
little festivities, with a degree of kindness 
and condescension of manner peculiarly 
gratifying to those uho witness it. 

At twelve we were summoned to supper 
by the bands striking up “ The Roast 
Beef of Old England,” and five hundred 
persons of the first rank and fashion of tlie 
settlement sat down to a table, which ap- 
peared to us to do credit to those who had 
the superintendence of this part of the 
entertainment. Tlie view down tlie room 
from the steps of Lord Cornwallis* statue, 
near to which the President sat, was 
really most grand and splendid, and to 
us all seemed to be gaiety, and happiness, 
and smiles, and cheerfulness ; and if such 
appearance were indicative of an ac- 
knowledgment on the part of the guests 
that the exertions of the Bachelors to con- 
tribute to their amusements were successful, 
then, indeed, was the approval unqualified. 

After supper, Major Vaughan, the Pre- 
sident, rose, and addressed the ladies in 
the following neat and playful speech. 

“ Ladies, 

“ That it has fallen to my lot to preside 
to-night at an entertainment which pro- 
claims the solitary and melancholy state of 
its promoters, is, I assure you, a distinc- 
tion which I should have rejoiced at not 
having been eligible to ; as, however, my 
brother Bachelors have been pleased to 
nominate me to this duty, I hasten, in the 
first instance, to express our united thanks 
to those ladies who have honoured us with 
tlieir company, and afforded us an oppor- 
tunity of drinking a toast w’hich I shall 
presently give. 

“ But, ladies (I mean of course the un- 
married ladies), there are other sentiments 
and feelings, and hopes, and anxieties, and 
fears, which, although I am not commis- 
sioned to declare in the same unqualified 
manner as the foregoing, still as forward- 
insj, perhaps, the cause of my Uraeiiuible 
3 S 2 
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constituents, I do not hesitate to express 
my conviction that, ere long, many of them 
will endeavour to attain that no doubt’ 
envialile situation, which will enable them 
to refute those reproaches which I sec some 
of Our more fortunate guests are inclined 
to cast upon us on account of our present 
forlorn condition. 

“ As we generally believe with willing- 
ness that which we wish to be true, so. 
ladies, we trust that this public avowal of 
our sentiments may tend to prepare and 
soften your hearts to receive our more 
private declaration, with all that favour, 
consideration, and indulgence, by which 
alone we cm hope to be relieved from 
our present miserable state of single 
wretchedness.” 

“ Gentlemen, 

« We all, I know, most sincerely re- 
gret, that the delicate state of health of 
the exalted and illustrious lady who 
honoured us with her company in the 
early part of the evening, is such, as to 
have prevented her staying to a later hour, 
we will drink then, if you please, ‘ The 
health and happiness of the Marchioness 
of Hastings, and of those Ladies who 
grace our entertainment with their pre- 
sence.* ** 

The company did not sit long at table, 
and at one, the dancing resumed, and 
continued until four o’clock, when, on 
the departure of the ladies, a few jolly 
souls sat down to a second supper, and did 
not separate until a very early hour.— Ca/. 
John BuU, March 11. 

E5TEBTAINXENT AT PACCA. 

"On Monday, the 4th March, His High- 
ness the Nabob Nusrut Jung gave a sump- 
tuous and splendid entertainment to the 
European community of Dacca, in ho- 
nour of the celebration of the nuptials of 
His Highness’s daughter with his ne- 
phew the Nabob Commerud Dowlah, son 
of the Nabob Sbemsud Dowlah. At 
seven o’clock the company sat down to 
an excellent and abundant dinner, con- 
sisting of every delicacy and variety of 
viands which the season and place afford- 
ed, and of the choicest and most delicious 
win». 

As soon as the cloth was removed, the 
health of His Highness was drunk by the 
company with the most lively demonstra- 
tions of joy, expressive of their sincere 
congratulations on this auspicious event 
in his family. The Nabob appeared deep- 
ly affected with this mark of general 
respect and compliment towards his per- 
son, and politely and repeatedly expressed 
and conveyed his thanks to the different 
ladies and gentlemen present. 

The healths of the bridegroom and of 
the Nabob Sliemsud Dowlah (vthose ill 
state of health precluded him from at- 


tending the feast) were next successively 
drunk, with similar tokens of respect and 
applause, which they handsomely acknow- 
ledged, the former in person, and the 
latter by message. 

In the course of the evening, some 
beautiful and admirable fireworks were 
displayed in the area of the palace (the 
extensive apartments of which being bril- 
liantly illuminated with large lustres), 
which, both from their novelty and in- 
genious invention, have been seldom quai- 
led on any former occasion of similar 
giiictv in this city. Both the Nabobs 
were attired in a superb and becoming 
style, adorned with costly and rich jewels. 
Whilst the mild and courteous attention of 
the Nabob of Dacca towards his numerous 
guests, especially towards the ladies, con- 
tributed to render the entertainment so 
pleasingly gratifying and satisfactory ; tiie 
uprightness of his character, and the high 
estimation in which his public and pri- 
vate conduct are held generally in this 
city, served to excite that respect and 
esteem which he so richly merits. 

After the fireworks were concluded, the 
company were amused, and the time be- 
guiled, by nautches till a very late hour, 
when his Highness’s guests separated, 
equally delighted with tlie friendly and 
cordial hospitality of the Nabob, and the 
variety of amusements prepared for their 
entertainment on tliis festive occasion. 

It may not be irrelevant here briefly to 
notice, that during the long and eventful 
period the Nabob Nusrut Jung has pre- 
sided on the Musnud at Dacca, his firm 
attachment and constant devotion to the 
British interests, and his ardent zeal and 
successful exertions to preserve the peace 
and tranquillity of the city, as well as to 
promote the welfare and comforts of its 
inhabitants, have not failed to attract and 
obtain the considerate notice and just ap- 
plause of Government; 'and in a populous 
and extensive city, filled with idle weavers 
and low mechanics, his Highness, aided 
by the cordial co-operation of the respect- 
able and higher orders of the native in- 
habitants, both of the Hindoo and Mussul- 
man persuasions, has fully succeeded, by his 
example and exhortation, in obviating the 
occurrence of tliose shameful tumults and 
commotions, arising from religious preju- 
dices and intolerant prinaples, which h^’^® 
disgraced some of the towns in the upper 
provinces, at the united festivals of the 
Mohumim and Dushurrah, in the two 
years.— Ca/. Jcfiir. 

LOSS OF THE PHATISALAM. 

The ^ip Phatisalam, Capt, Peter Dil- 
lon, sailed from Calcutta on the 2 1st Jan. 
1821. She grounded twice in passing 
dowm the river while in charge of the 
Pilot, of which notice was sent to the Un- 
derwriters; proceeded to Madras, which 
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fc-lie left again on the 24th of Feb.; was officer and nine others, was sent off; but 
becalmed off C^oii' for fourteen days, after being out about a quarter of an hour 
and a few weeks after crossing the line she was upset, and, with the exception of 
met with bad weather, and began for the the officer, all on board perished, m. Mrs. 
firet time to make water. It afterwards Beamont, a passenger, two convicts, ase?y 
appeared that two butt ends had been cunnie, the seraiig, second tindal, and three 
sprung on grounding in the river the se- lascars. The captain and mate, Capt. 
cond time, above the deep water-mark, as it Smith of the Bengal Army, and five others 
was the vessel’s hull tliat took the ground, then embarked in the only boat left, and on 
which was much wrenched by the stress of the 12th day after leaving tlie wreck, having 
sail then on the ship. Having borne up surmounted many dangers, they succeeded 
for King George tlie Third’s Sound, she in reaching Port Dalrymple, half-starved 
reached it on the 21st of May, and ground- and almost naked ; and met with a kind 
ed when entering Prince Royal’s har- and hospitable reception at George Town, 
hour. From April to May the leaking of from Col. Cimitere and the other officers 
the ship was from fifteen to nineteen inches of His Majesty’s 48th regiment. The 
of water hourly : so that several of the Commandant immediately despatched the 
lascars had died of fatigue; and it was ne- schooner Mary to the relief of the suf- 
cessary to get the convicts and passengers ferers left behind on the barren island, viz. 
to pump the ship. While she lay in the Mrs. Dillon, and infant child, and two 
sound, the leaks were as well stopped as female servants; Mr. and Mrs. Ainsworth, 
possible, and a good supply of water put late of His Majesty’s 73d regiment ; J, 
onboard ; and she proceeded on her voyage Jackson, Esq., of the Hon. Company’s 
on the i9th of June. On the 27th it was medical service, and twenty-two others, 
found necessary to pump eveiy half hour who had nothing left tliem to subsist on 
at nineteen inches ; and all hands were so but a small quantify of damaged rice 
fatigued that it was with difficulty she was saved from the wreck. My sufferings 
keptafloat. The Captain, therefore, rea>lved in the boat,” says the Captain^ were 
to make for the anchorage of Kangaroo more painful to me than they were at 
Island, lay her up, and wait the arrival of Fejees, when the fire was put on to roast me 
some Port Jackson vessels. After coming and my seventeen other unfortunate com- 
in sight of Kangaroo Island the wind panions, who you may recollect were killed 
\ shifted to the N.E., which frustrated this and eaten in 1813. Tlie nights were long 

plan, and sail was immediately made for and cold, with either frost or rain ; the * 
Port Philip, at the entrance of Bass’s hills were covered with snow along the 
Straits. On coming in sight of that har- coast as we proceeded ; our food was rice, 
hour she was again prevented from enter- and not sufficient of that; being so much 
ing by contrary winds, and being in a confined in a small boat of twenty-four 
sinking state, wasforced to run for Hunter’s feet long, our bands and feet became tor- 
Isles or Port Dalrymple ; and on the 3d pid.” This statement is accompanied by 
of July, a gale approaching, she anchored testimonials from Mr. Jackson and Captain 
in a h^bour laid down in Flinder’s chart J. Smith, passengers, Mr. Edward Lord, 
to the eastward ; there being then only five Agent for Lloyd’s, Lancestowm, Van 
able men on board, with the captain and Pieman’s Land, and Mr. T. Simpson, in 
gunner, all the other survivors being sick, favour of Capt. Dillon; expressing a very 
Nest day the threatened gale came on, and high opinion of his seaman-like conduct, 
continued with great fury till the 18tb. bis unshaken fortitude in the midst of 
On the 11th, at four f, m. the best bower danger, his heroic esertions to save the 
cable parted, and before the third anchor lives of his crew and passengers; all which 
could be let go she had got so near shoal have not, however, rescued him from the 
water that it was of little use ; at eight tongue of slander, which seems to take a 
T . M. she began to strike so violently that malignant pleasure in pursuing misfin^- 
it was hardly possible to stand on deck, tune, and aggravating misery. The block 
It blew a complete storm throughout the and cargo were exposed to sale on the 8th 
night, and there were then about five or of August, and bought in by the captain 
six feet water in tlie hold, increasing every for the owners at £225, as she did not 
moment. To prevent her drifting oft' the fetch a price adequate to her real value, 
bank into deeper water, as part of the and she has been taken charge of by the 
bottom was stove in, she was hauled as Agent for Lloyd’s. — Cal. Jour. 
near the shore as possible, and a few arti- — 

cles and a small quantity of rice got out loss of the matilda. * 

for their subsistence on the island, which gy ^ letter received from Kedgeree, we 
afforded nothing but wood and water. ]eam the following additional particulars 
They were employed tiU the 21st getting regarding the loss of the Matilda, Capt. 
the boats ready to cross the Straits to Port Hamilton, from England and the Cape, 
Dalrymple, on the north coast of Van bound to Calcutta. 

Pieman’s Land, to procure assistance; 

and on the 22d the longboat, with the first * Not.ced m our last number, p. 595 . 
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When slie was first fallen in with by the 
Guide pilot vessel, on Tuesday last (5th 
March), she was on the Saugor Sand, in a 
quarter less five fathoms water. The pilot 
filing her, directed the anchor to be 
instantly let go, which was done; but 
as it was blowing hard at the time, 
this anchor did not bring the ship up, 
so that she continued drifting still far- 
ther on the sand. A second anchor was 
more successful, and the ship now riding 
by it, the pilot vessel broiight up near her : 
but it was blowing so hard that the boats 
could not board her. 

About eleven at night the IMatllda struck 
violently on the sand, and unshipped her 
rudder. She continued striking In this 
way for about an hour, when it w as deemed 
advisable to cut from her anchors and en- 
deavour to get into deep water. This was 
accordingly done, but the unfortunate loss 
of her rudder rendered her quite unma- 
nageable ; and being released from her 
anchors, she only drifted farther on the 
sand. 

As there now appeared but little hope of 
getting out of their perilous situation, the 
passengers, with a part of the crew, w cr.t 
on board the Guide pilot vessel. It was 
still blowing very heavily, and two of the 
ship’s boats were swamped in coming 
alongside the brig, but fortunately no lives 
were lost* 

On the following morning the scene pre- 
sented was of a melancholy kind, the Ma- 
tilda being quite itelpless, and beating on 
the sand ; her last anchor had been let go, 
and the people remaining on board were 
incessantly employed at the pumps. The 
second officer and about half the crew re- 
fused to leave the wreck, while there was a 
of tlieir services being useful ; and 
if exertions could have saved her she would 
not have been lost. 

From the morning until about noon, the 
Guide was employed in ineffectual at- 
tempts to tow her oft’ by means of hawsers; 
but the ship being immoveable, and mak- 
ing three feet and a-quarter of water per 
hour, so that the exertions of those on 
board could not keep her free, it was re- 
solved to abandon her entirely. 

The only thing now to be done was to 
bring off the people still remaining on the 
wreck, which was a matter of no small 
difficulty; for some of the ‘‘jolly crew,’* 
as is usual in such cases, had started a few 
of the spirit casks, and were at least “ half 
seas over.” They were, however, at length 
all secured ; and the Guide then made sail 
for Kedgeree, leaving tlie Matilda still 
above water, thougli there was little chance 
of her Iwlding together long, as tlie wind 
and sea would soon cause her to go to 
pieces. 

It was a most providential circumstance 
that the pilot vessel sliould have fallen in 
with her where she was ; as the boats could 


not have saved the whole of the persons on 
board in such unfavourable weather, and 
it is therefore highly probable that many 
lives would have been lost. — Cal. Jour., 
March 1 1 . 

Pnekett from the Matilda. 

April 5. — Tlie H.C.’s Row Boat, No.SS, 
has just brought up to the town thirteen 
small boxes (apparently post-oftice packets, 
though all the directions are off), and a 
great number of paper packets and letters, 
tlie whole of wliich were picked up in a 
large chest by the people belonging to the 
above row boat near Etlmonstoiie Island ; 
all of the above are in a damaged state 
from having been long in the water. Tlie 
whole have been sent to the Chief Se- 
cretary’s Office. — Pen^. Hurk. 

April 9. — W'e understand that a great 
many of the letters saved from the wreck 
of the Matilda (which arrived at the Ge- 
neral Post-Office on Friday last) have 
been found legible, and distributed ac- 
cordingly free of postage. — Cal. John Bull. 

SHIPVING INTEr.LlGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

April 1 1 . Sliip Marchioness of Hastings, 
Rutiierford, from Bombay. 

12. Ship Eliza, Gibson, from Mauri- 
tius. 

15. Ships Windsor Castle, Lee, from 
Portsmouth; and Carron, ^1‘Carthy, from 
Bombay. 

22. Sliip Dunvegan Castle, Campbell, 
from IMadras. 

24. Ship Lord Hungerford, 0‘Brien, 
from ditto. 

— Ships Heroine, Hamilton; and 
Fergusson, Richards, from Penang. 

Map 1 . Sliip Balcarras, Cameron, from 
England. 

9. Ship Bombay, IMaitland, from Ma- 
dras. 

12. Ship Mellish, Ford, from London 
4tli Jan. 

Departures. 

April 9. Ship Adamant, Esterby, for 
X^oodon. 

21. Ship Tlietis, Davis, for Bombay. 

22. Ship John Barry, Dobson, for 
London. 

ARKIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

From Madras: Mrs. 0‘Brien, Mrs. 
Holdsworth and two children, Mrs. Dil- 
lon and two children, Miss 0‘Brien, 
Lieut. Holdsworth, his Majesty’s 82d 
regt., commanding a detachment of his 
Majesty’s 59th regt., Mr. John Rodwell,^ 
Surgeon, R. N., and Capt. A. Dillon, ot 
the late ship Phatty Salam. 

From Bombay : Mrs. Rutherford, 
Capt. W. Heude, 25d Madras N. I., and 
Mr. Samuel Parker, Mariner. 

From Penatig : Mrs. Magniac and 

cliild ; L. Magniac, Esq , CivU Service ; 
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Major Hampton, and Lieut. Hugh Mac- 
farlane, 20th rcgt. N. I.; Charles Palmer, 
Esq., William Boyd, Ewp, Mrs. Ma- 
calister and child, IMrs. Fra:]klin, J. Ma- 
calister. Esq. Member of Council, pro- 
ceeding to Madras, Capt. J. Franklin, 1st 
Native Cavalry, Capt. J. C. Crooke, Mr. 
J. Macalister, of the Country Service. 

From Fio Jtnieiro : Messrs. rV.V. Cor- 
tello, P. F. Da 01i\eira, and T. T. F. 
Da Veiga, merchants. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

HIKTHS. 

March 2. At Duin Diiin, tlie lady of 
Major George Pollock, Assist. Adjt. Gen. 
of the ArtiUer}’, of a son. 

12. At Ajmer, in Rajpootana, Mrs. M. 
Bachman, wife of Mr. Conductor G. 
Bachman, of a son. 

18. At Bancoora, the lady of G. N. 
Cheek, Esq., Civil Surgeon, of a daugh- 
ter. 

19. At Niisseerabad, at the house of 
Capt. Boyd, 25th N. I., the lady of Bri- 
gade Major Casement, of a daughter. 

21. At Asseerghur, the lady of Capt. 

C. J. C. Davidson, Garrison Engineer, 
of a son. • 

April 1. At Hansee, the lady of Lieut. 
Ramsay, Stli regt. N. I., of a son. 

— ~ At Ghaj^eepore, the lady of Capt. 
C. C. Smith, of the European regt., of a 
daughter. 

5. The lady of Dr. William Russell, 
of a son. 

8. At Cawnporc, IMrs. W. A. Venour, 
of a daughter. 

10. Mrs. S. M, Goodall. of a daughter. 

— > At Saugor, the lady of Lieut. G. 

Chapman, 2d batt. 18th regt. N. I., of a 
daughter. 

11. At Collingah, Mrs. A, S. Adels, 
of a son. 

13* Mrs. J. W. Roberts of a daughter. 

16. Mrs. Bartlett, of a son. 

— At Chandemagore, the lady of 
William Roquet, jun. Esq., of a daugh- 
ter. 

17. At Dacca, the lady of the Rev. 
A. W. Tayler, of a daughter. 

18. Mrs. A. G. Balfour, of a daughter, 

20. At Indore, the lady of Captain 
James Caulfield, of a son. 

22. At the Presidency, the lady of W, 
H. Oakes, Esq., of the H.C. Civil Ser- 
vice, of a son. 

— At Patna, the lady of R. M, IM. 
Hiomson, Esq., M. D., of a daughter. 

25. At Saugor, the lady of Major 
Biggs, commanding Artillery at that sta- 
tion, of a son. 

— Mrs. J. Sinclair, of a son and heir. 

-26. At Calcutta, Mrs, Geo^-ge Watson, 
of a son 


26 At Futtyghur, at the house of her 
father Mr. W. Staines, Mrs. Eleanor 
Collins, wife of Mr. Thos. W. Collins, 
Assistant in the Office of the Board of 
Cornraissioners in the Western Provinces, 
of a son. ^ 

May 7. The wife of Mr. James Bro- 
ders, jun., of a son. 

8. At the Presidency, the lady of 
James xVlkinson, Esq., of a son. 

9. Mrs.J. Payne, jun., of a son. 

10. Mrs. Spencer of a bon. 

11. The lady of John Bechcr, Esq., of 
twin sons. 

MARKIAGES. 

Match 14. At Dacca, Mr. Bagram 
Johannes, Assistant Barrack-master, to 
Mrs. Aurora Doucett, widow of the late 
James Doucett. 

28. jNIr. C. Warden, of the Pilot Ser- 
vice, to JMiss S. Youngs. 

April 8. Mr. George Moatt, of Kish- 
naghur, to ^liss Charlotte Robinson. 

10. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. J. Parson, air. Charles Blackburn, 
to Miss Catherine BuHi. 

13. Mr. Samuel Austin, to Miss IMary 
Ann De Souza. 

16. Mr. Robert Fleming, to Miss Ann 
Eliza Huet, daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Henry Huet, of the Persian Department. 

18. At Noacolly, John Drew, Esq., of 
the Hon. Company’s Civil Sendee, to 
Miss Sophia Pai'ker, eldest daughter of 
Wm. Parker, Esq., of Moundford, near 
Brandon, Norfolk. 

19. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. G. H. 
Pearson, to Miss A. C. Blyiiii. 

22. Mr. Jolui King, to Miss Mar\- 
Aberdeen. 

30. Assistant Surgeon John Campbell, 
His Majesty’s 17th regt., to Miss Elizabeth 
Child. 

May 7. Mr. William Wells, of the Hon. 
Company’s Marine, to Mrs. Isabella Rey- 
nolds. 

14. At the Cathedral, Thos. Brae, Jun. 
Esq., to Miss Isabella Clementine Mac- 
donald. 

Lately f At Teney, Capt. Stopford,R.N., 
to Mrs. Cockburn, relict of A. Cock- 
burn, Esq., of Calcutta. 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 20. Lieut. Walter Buchanan, of the 
4th regt. Bengal Light Cavalry. 

21. At the Residency at Hyderabad, 
Mr. James MacCulloch, aged 26 years, 
March 11. Mr. Constantine Mendes, of 
Calcapore, many years Writer to the Judge 
and Magistrate of Moorshedabad, after a 
long and lingering illness, leaving a family 
of five daughters wholly unprovided for to 
lament his loss, 

27. Edward, infant son of Mr. Henry 
Osborn, Surveyor, aged- one year and five 
months.. 
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2S. At Cuttack, Ueut. B. B. Isaac, of 
the 1st bat. Tthregt. N.I. 

31. At Benares, Geca^ge Hoppner Ha- 
milton, the infant sen of Sir Frederick and 
Lady Hamilton, aged five months and 1 1 
diys. 

uijrril 3. Mr. Joseph Jackson, Mate of 
the Hon. Company’s Marine, aged 32 
years, three months and 10 days. 

7. Mr. Thomas Christie, of the firm of 
Messrs. Christie, Lord, and Co., aged 29 
years. 

— At Patna, at the house of Mr. 
Joseph Da Costa, Sen., ^Irs. Mary Bar- 
nett, relict of the late Mr. Samuel Bar- 
nett, of Bakergunge, in the province of 
Dacca, aged 61 years. 

. S. Harriet, the wife of Mr. C. H. 
Johnson, and daugliter of the late Capt. 
J. Melier, aged 19 years and 10 months. 

— At Burrisol, in the Backergunge 
District, Mr John Gill, many years 
Writer in the Judge and Magistrate’s Of- 
fice of that Station, aged 43 years. 

11. Captain Thomas Jennings, aged 25 
years. 

14. At Nusseerabad, Zillah Mymen- 
sing, William Morley, the son of W. H- 
BelH, Esq , aged two years. 

— At Chandemagore, Mrs. Johanna 
Peat, relict of the late Mr. Charles Peat. 

15. Mr. William Richards, aged 26 
years. 

At Gualparah, on the Assam fron- 
tier, J. Lu Magowan, of the Rungpore 
Local Corps. 

16. John Mitchell Samson, Esq., aged 
22 years. 

18. At Chiusurah, Captain John Gor- 
don, of the 2d bat, 20th regt. N.I, 

19. Lieut. Smith, 17th N.I. Madras 
Establishment. 

24. Mrs. Isabella D^Mattos, aged 60 
years. 

25. Mr. Robert Ross, Tide-waiter at 
the Custom House. 

John Driver, Esq., of Baboo Cally, 
aged 47 years. 

— At Kamtee, near Nagpoor, Lieut. 
E. J. Richardson, of the lst-2l5t N.I. 

26. Mr. J. O. Porter, late of the 
Country Service. 

27. Thomas Homfray Bason, the son 
of Mr. William Bason, of Cosypore, aged 
one year and 27 days. 

so. At Darwar, Major H. C. Harvey, 
2d bat. 19th regt. 

May 1. 'Miss Pascoelia Rodrigues. 

5. Mr. William Brown, Tide-waiter. 

— At his house, Lall Bazar, John 

Richard O’Connor, Esq. 

6. Ca]^ Jose];^ Kingsmill, late of the 
Coun&y Service, aged 73 years. 

7. At Ghazeepore, Lieut. Foster, of the 
Hon. Company’s European regt. 

8- At Dacca, laeut. Colonel W. H, 
Cooper, C.B., Commandant of the Pro- 
vincial Bat. at that station. 


9. Mrs. R. A. I^nizen, aged 28 years. 

11, At Bandel, Mrs. Coiletta Gomes, 
wife of Mr. Albert Gomes, of Calcutta. 

14. John Morgan,^ Esq., of Sakary- 
toolla Lane. 

Lately, at Allahabad, Lawrence Ken- 
naway. Esq., of the Hon. Company’s 
Civil Service. 


MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

April 18. iNIr. W. Montgomerie, to be 
Assistant to the Commercial Resident at 
Ingeram. 

25. Mr. W. R. Taylor, Register to the 
ZlUab Court of Salem. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER GEXERAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb. 19. Capt. T. T- Paske, of the Ar- 
tillery, to be Commissary of Stores with 
the Field Force in the Dooab, vice Mac- 
kintosh, deceased. 

26. Capt. Mackintosh is appointed to 
be Superintending Engineer in the South- 
ern Division, 

Ensign P, A. Reynolds is permitted to 
continue his services at the disposal of the 
Resident at Hyderabad. 

March 15. Lieut. J. N. R. Campbell, 
2d regt. Light Cav., to be Aide-de-camp 
to his Exc. the Commander-in-chief, vice 
Wetherall, of the Royal Regiment, who 
resigns. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Deacon to command 
Vellore, vice Major-General Hall. 

19. Lieut. Col. J. Limond, of the Artil- 
lery, to act as principal Commissary of 
Ordnance in charge of the Arsenal of Fort 
St. George, until further orders. 

26. Col. H. S. Scott, C. B., to com- 
mand the troops stationed in Travancore 
and Cochin. 

April 9. Capt. Cullen, of the Artillery, 
is directed to resume his situation as Com- 
missary of Stores in the Ceded Districts. 

19. Capt. George Norman, 9th regt. 
Native Infantry, to be Persian Interpreter 
to the officer commanding the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force, vice Ball, returned to 
Europe. 

’ May 9. Ensign T. A. Cotton, of En- 
gineers, to be Assistant under the Civil 
Engineer in the Southern Division. 

LIGHT CAVALRY. 

5tk Begt. April 2. Sen. Capt. Edward 
HindJey to be Major, Sen. Lieut. Robert 
Mansfield to be Captain, and Sen. Comet 
John Irvine to be Lieut., vice Heme, de- 
ceased. Date of Commissions, 20th March 
1822. 
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Cornet C. H. Groeme, 5th r^gt., is re- 
moval from doing duty with 7th regt., and 
appointed to do duty with the Hon. the 
Governor’s Body Guard, till further or- 
ders. 

Itemovats, 

Feb. 11. Lieut Col.T. Nuthail, fnHu 7th 
to 3d regt. 

Lieut. Co!. J. Russell, from 3d to 5th regt. 
Lieut. Col. A. McLeod, from 5th to 4th 
regt. 

Lieut. Col. J. Doveton, from 4th to 7th 
regt. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

Infantry, March 12. Sen. Major P.V. 
Agnew, C.B., from Istregt., to be Lieut. 

Col., vice T. A. Fraser, deceased. Date of 
comm. 15th Feb. 1822. 

Sen. Major R. H. Yates, from 20th regt., 
to be Lieut.Col., in succession to Brev. 

Col. and Lieut.Col. H. Hall, promoted to 
Major-General. Date of comm. 26th Jan. 

1822. 

26. Sen. Major H.M.Kelly to be Lieut. 

Col., vice Muat, deceased. Date of rank, 

24th March 1822. 

1st Megt, March 12. Sen. Capt. C. F, 
Tolfrey to be Major, Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) H. Smith to be Captain, and Sen. 
Ensign J. £. Williams to be Lieut., in 
succession to Agnew, promoted. Date of 
comm, I5th Feb. 1822. 

3d Regl. April 9. Lieut. T. Dallas to 
be Quart.mast. and Interp. to 2d bat., vice 
Inverarity. 

7tk Regt, April 26. Lieut. D, Mans* 
held, 7th regt., to be Adjutant to 1st bat., 
vice Fiott. 

9tA Re^. Feb. 18. Lieut. F. Seale is 
removed from 1st to 2d bat., and Lieut. 

J. Clough from 2d to 1st bat. 

\2th Regl. March 18. Lieut.Col R.H. 

Yates (late promotion) is posted to 2d bat. 

ISth Regt. March 12. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) J. Ross to be Captain, and Sen. 
Ensign G. Jobling to be Lieut., vice 
Duncombe, retired. Date of comm. 11th 
April 1821. 

14M Regt. Jan. 31. Lieut. J. Williams 
is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

\ 5th Regt, Feb. 11. Eusign J. Jones is 
removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

18. Lieut.Col. P. Vans Agnew, C.B. 

(late promotion), is posted to 1st bat. 

\*7tk Regt. March 12. Sen. EnsiguT.B. 
Chalon to be Lieut., vice Cowan, resigned. 

Date of comm. 23d Feb. 1821. 

Regt. March 26. Sen. Capt.H.C. 
Harvey to be Major, Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) T. P. Ball be Captain, and Sen. 
Ensign C. Holl to be Lieut., in succes- 
sion to Kelly, promoted. Date of comm, 

24th March 1822. 
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27.. Major T. Smithwaite is removed 
from 2d to 1st bat. 

Major H. C. Harvey (late promotion) is 
posted to the 2d bat. 

Capt. A. Cooke is removed from 2d to 
1st bat, • • 

April 9. Sen. Capt. D. C. Smith to be 
Major, Sen. Lieut. W. Peyton to be Cap- 
tain, and Sen. Ensign G. Gibson to be 
Lieut., vice Harv'ey, deceased. Date of 
comm. 31st March 1822. 

20^A Regt, March 12. Sen. Capt. C. 
Brooke to be Major, Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) J. Tocker to be Captain, and Sen. 
Ensign II. Bennett to be Lieut., in suc- 
cession to Yates, promoted. Date of comm. 
26tb Jan. 1822. 

18. Major B. W. Lee is removed from 
1 St to 2d bat. 

Major C. Brooke (late promotion) is 
posted to 1st bat. 

Removals. 

Feb. 26. Lieut. Col. (Brev. Col.) H. 
Hall is removed from 19th to 22d regt. 
and 1st bat. 

Lieut, Col. T. Steele from 22d to 19th 
regt., and 1st bat. 

March 18. Lieut, Col. A. Frith from 
12th to 22d regt. and 1st bat. 

27. Lieut. Col. A. Molesworth from 
25th to 5tb regt. and 2d bat. 

Lieut. Col. W. C. Fraser from 7th to 
25th regt. and 2d bat. 

Lieut. Col. H. M, Kelly (late promo- 
tion) is posted to 2d regt. and 1st bat. 

Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col, T. Boles 
from 2d to 7th regt. and 2d bat. 

Lieut. Col and Brev. Col. H. S. Scott, 
C. B., from 23d to 22d regt. and 1st bat. 

Lieut. Col. A, Frith, from 22d to 23d 
regt. and 1st bat 

Capt. Cooke, from doing duty with the 
Rifle Corps, to proceed to Chicacole, and 
assume as Senior Officer, charge of 1st bat. 
1 9th regt. 

Capt, S. I. Hodgson, 25th regt., is re- 
moved from 2d to 1st bat. ; and Capt. P. 
Whannel from 1st to 2d bat. 

29. Ensign J. Johnstone, at his own re- 
quest, from 18th to Sd regt., in which regi- 
ment he will rank next below Ensign G. 
W. Watson, Ensign J. U posted to 1st bat. 

EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

Feb. 18. Lieut, J. B. Puget, Madras 
European Regiment, is directs to assume 
charge of the details of that regiment in 
Fort Saint George. 

NATIVE VETERAN BATTAUONS. 

Jan. 31. Lieut. J. Pasmore, Invalid Es- 
tablishment, is posted to 2d bat, 

March 7. Lieut. T. Roberts, recently 
transferred from the Pension to the Invalid 

VoL. XTV. 3 T 
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Est^lidunent, is posted to 2d bat., and ap- 
pointed to the charge of the detachment 
of that corps at Guntoor. 

Captain W. S. Smith is removed from 
to 4th bat., and appointed to the charge 
the detachment of that corps at Roya- 
cotlah. 

Lieut. J. Pasmore, 3d bat., is appointed 
to the charge of the Detachment of that 
Corps at Poonamallee. 

April 3. Major Crompton, 4th bat., is 
appointed to the charge the detachment 
of diat corps at Negapatam. 

Captain James Smith, 4th bat., will pro- 
ceed to join the bead-quarters of that 
Corps, at Dindigul. 

Lieut. J. S. Kinsey is removed from 4th 
to 2d bat., and directed to join the detach- 
ment of that corps at Cud^lore. 


ARTILLERT. 

Feb. 26. 2d Lieut. B. C. Wilkinson is 
posted to I St bat. 

March 8. Lieut. T. Y. B. Kennan, is 
permitted to resign his appointment of 
Quarter Master and Interpreter td the 
Horse Brigade. 

12. Sen. Lieut. J. J. Gamage to be Cap- 
tain, vice Mackintosh, deceased. Date of 
commission, 1st Feb. 1822. 

Sen. Major A. V/eldon, to be Lieut. 
Col. in succession to Brev. Col. and Lieut. 
Col. J. G. Scott promoted to Major Gene- 
ral. Date of comm. 26th Jan. 1822. 

Sen. Cap. (Brev. Maj.) J. J. Mackin- 
tosh to be Major, and Sen. Lieut. N. Hun- 
ter to be Captain, in succession to Wel- 
don, promote. Date of conun. 26th 
Jan. 1822. 

15. Colonel J. W. Freese to be Acting 
Commandant of Artillery, with a seat at 
the Military Board and at the Clothing 
Board. 

18. Lieut. Col. A. Weldon (late promo- 
tion) is posted to 2d bat. 

Major J. J. Mackintosh (late promotion) 
3s posted to 1st bat. 

Capt. H. Rudyerd is removed from the 
Horse Brigade to 3d bat. 

Capt. N. Hunter (late promotion) is 
posted to the Horse Brigade. 

Capt. J. J. Gamage (late promotion) is 
posted to 3d bat. 

Major S. Cleaveland, Horse Brigade, is 
appointed to the command of the Artillery 
with the Light Field Division of the Hy- 
derabad Subsidiary Force, and will proceed 
to join, on the arrival of Captain Faske in 
the Dooab. 

22. The Hon. the Governor in Council 
is pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments in the Horse Brigade : 

Lieut. P. Montgomerie to be Quart. 
Mast, and Intcrp., vice Kennan . 

Lieut. G. Conran to be Adjutant, vice 
Montgomerie. 


Lieut. J. Dickinson to be Adjutant, vice 
Hunter. 

Lieut. J. Wynch to be Acyutant, vice 
Gamage. 

29. 2d-Liieut. R. D. Patterson is posted 
to 1st bat. of artillery. 

2d-Lieut. A. £. Byam is ' posted to 3d 
bat. 

ORDNANCE. 

Jan. 31. The following Conductors and 
Sub- Conductors are posted as follows : 

C&ndu£t{yrs. 

S. Clarke, to Masulipatam. 

C. Dewsnape, to Fort St. George. 

W. Pidgeon, to Gun Carriage Manu- 
factory. 

A. Fletcher, to Bangalore. 

J. A. Burton, to Fort St. George. 

M. White, to Jaulnah. 

C. M'Carthy, to Secunderabad. 

Sub-Conductors. 

W. Inverarity, to Masulipatam. 

W. Brady, to Belg.aum. 

MEUICAl ESTABLISHMENT. 

Feb. 11. .Assist. Surg. George Gleig, 
apixrinted to do duty with 1st bat. 7th 
re^. N.I., will do duty with his Majesty’s 
69th regt. until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. J. Shearman is removed 
from 23d to 6th regt. and 1st bat. 

Assist. Surg. John Brown is posted to 
4th regt. and 2d bat. 

26. Sub- Assist. Surg. Allen is appoint- 
ed to do duty under the Superintending 
Surgeon in the Ceded Districts, vice 
Patterson, removed to the Eye Infirmary. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. Rozario is rcmov^ 
from doing duty under the Superintend- 
ing Surgeon in the Southern Division, and 
is attached to the Garrison Surgeon at 
Trichinopoly. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. D’ Carlos is appoint- 
ed to do duty under the Superintending 
Surgeon in the Southern IMvision, vice 
Rozario. 

March 1. Assist. Surg. S. Hig^nson 
is attached to do duty with his Dfojesty’s 
89th regt. till further orders. 

Assist. Surg. J. G. Coleman is attached 
to do duty with his Majesty’s 34th regt. 
till further orders. 

Assist. Surg. F. Godfrey is attached to 
do duty with his Majesty’s 69th regt. till 
further orders. 

Assist. Surg. J. Caswall is attached to do 
duty with his Majesty’s Royal Scots till 
further orders. 

Assist. Surg. G. Gleig will, on the ar- 
rival of Assist. Sutg. Godfrey at the 
head-quarters of his Majesty’s 69th re^., 
proce^ to Mangalore, and afford medical 
aid to the Isl bat. 7th regt. until further 
orders. 

7. Assist. Surg. M'Cosh is removed 
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firom 2d bat. of Pioneer-s, and appointed 
to do duty under the Garrison Surgeon of 
Poonaniallee. 

8, Mr, Superintending Surg. T. H. 
Davies to be Superintending Surg. in the 
Ceded Districts, vice Owen. 

Messrs. W. Niven and J. B. Preston 
are admitted on the Establishment as As> 
sist. Surgs. 

12. Assist. Surgs. James Daly and 
William Mortimer are admitted on the 
Establishment from 9th and 14th of Nov. 
last respectively. 

15. Messrs. Assist. Surgs. W. Niven 
and J. B. Prestou are appointed to do 
duty under tlie Surgeons of the Madras 
European regt. and of the Horse Bri- 
gade at St. Thomas's Mount respectively. 

22. Mr. Assist. Surg. D. Bracken- 
ridge is appointed to the Zillah of Bellary, 
and is attached to the Collector and Ma- 
gistrate of that district. 

29. Assist. Surg. S. Higginson is direct- 
ed to proceed to Poonanjallee, and afford 
medical aid to the detachments of his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal and 89th regts., under 
orders to join the head .quarters of their 
respective corps. 

April 1. Assist. Surg. W. K. Hay is 
removed from doing duty with his Majes- 
ty’s 89th regt., and postw to 2d bat. 7th 
regt. 

FURLOUGHS. 

March 1 . Capt. R. Guille,*5th regt.N.I., 
to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope on 
sick certificate, for eight months. 

The furlough to Europe granted 20tb 
Nov. last to Lieut A. Hendrie, 7th regt, 
N. I., is cancelled at his request. 

5. Mfr. Staff Surg. Hay is permitted to 
return to Europe on sick certificate. 

laeut. C. M. Bird, 16th r^t. N. I., to 
proceed to Bombay until the 1st of Oct. 
next. 

8. Lieut. W. Macqueen, 25th regt. N.I., 
to proceed to Ceylon and Jafinapatam. 

Comet John Laing, 3d regt. Light Ca- 
valry, to return to Europe on sick certifi- 
cate. 

15. Mr. Surg. Atkinson, to return to 
Europe on sick certificate. 

22. Lieut. T. R. Barton, 18th regt. N. 
I., to return to Europe on sick certificate. 

Ensign M. Poole, 5tb regt. N. I., to 
proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, fin- 
ten months. 

26. Lieut. J. H. Winboh, 5th r^t, N. 
I., to proceed to Calcutta for six months. 

lieut. (Brev. Capt.) William O’^Reilly, 
23d r^. N. L, to return to Europe on 
side certificate. 

The leave to proceed to the Cape of 
Good Hope granted 13th Nov. last to 
Lieut. T. A Chauvel, 2d regt. N. I., is 
cancelled at his request. 

29. Capt. T. P. Ball, 19th regt. N. I., 


to return to Europe on sick certificate, 
and to embark at Biomb^. 

April 9. Comet T. Anderson, 4th 
regt. Light Cavalry, to ja-oceed to Pe- 
nang, for four months. o 

Mr. Surg. G. Mather, to rehim to 
Europe, for three years. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) R. Maridove, 9th 
regt. N. L, to return to Europe, on sick 
certificate. 

16. Lieut. E. Fiott, 7th r^ N. I., 
to return to Europe, on sick certificate. 

23. Comet Litchfield, 6th regt. LigM 
Cavalry, to proceed to Bombay, for six 
months. 

26. Mr. Assist. Surg. Jmnes Daly to 
return to Europe, on sick certificate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CALENDAR OF PRISONERS NOW IN TO* 
MADRAS JAIL, 

Jonathan Payne, a seijeant in his Majes- 
ty’s 89th regt. of foot, charged with tiu 
wilful murder of Henry Manners, a piL 
vate soldier in the same re^ment, at Qni- 
Ion, on the 24th Sept. 1821. 

Thomas Mackey and William Manners, 
privates in the Madras European regiment, 
charged with having co mmit t e d an unna- 
tural crime. 

Parosoram Gramiy, of Madras, labourer, 
charged with the wilful murder of Junassa. 

The same charged with the wilful mur- 
der of Navareh, alias Conary. 

Waddamallay, charged with feloniously 
having return^ into the territories of the 
Honourable Company of Merchants tff 
England trading to the Bast-Indies, before 
the end of the term for which he was sen- 
tenced to tranqiortation by the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Madras. 

Vengun and Moorgaun, late of Madras, 
labourers, charged with feloniously and 
burglariously breaking and entering the 
dwelling-house of one Mottoomby Chetty, 
and stealing thereout sundry articles of 
the value of eight pagodas forty-three 
fanams and twenty cash, the pro^rty of 
the said Mottoomby Chetty. 

MootliaUoo Vencatamah and Ruryeul, 
late of Madras, labourers, charged with 
feloniously stetiing from the dwelling- 
bouse of one Housstin Ktau, sun^y 
articles, of the value of eighty-two pago- 
das twenty-three fanams and fifty cash, 
the property of the said Housstin Khan. 

San^ Chetty, of Madras, labourer, 
efaarg^ with uttering and passing up<m 
one Verasum two false and counterfeit 
coins, called five fanam pieces, blowing 
the same to be false and counterfeited, 

Boshun, a widow, of Madras labourer, 
charged with feloniously stealing sundry 
articlesof the value of fifty-seven pagodas 
and three fanams, the property of one Mo- 
bedar Naraz Khan. 

Bollirah, of Madras, labourer, charged 

3 T 2 
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with ieloiiknisly stealing sundry gold 
jewels, ef the v^ue of four hundred and 
fifty pago&i^ the property of one Ghea- 
nan i n w h , a&is Saymah. 

' Narrain, of Madras, labourer, charged 
with feloniously receiving the said jewels 
from Ballirah, knowing the same to have 
been stolen. — Mad. Gov. Gaz. Jpril 16. 

RAfC STORM KZAR RANGArORE. 

Hail storms, producing destructive 
effects, from the size and weight of the 
stones that fall, and as much, perhaps, from 
the great cold usual at the time, are not, 
we believe, of very rare occurrence in the 
northern parts of India : but in these more 
southern portions of it appear to be sel- 
dom erperienccd. One of these storms, 
however, occurred lately at a short distance 
ftrom Bangalore, the effects of which are 
described as having been most destructive. 
We have been obligingly favoured with an 
account of it, which we shall give, after 
briefly mentioning one or two of the vio- 
lent 1ml storms which have been recorded ; 
that which occurred in 1510, at the time of 
the war carried on by Louis XII. in Italy, 
is thus described by Mezeray : “ After a 

horrible darkness,” he says, “ thicker than 
that of night, the clouds broke into thun- 
der and lightning, and there fell a shower 
of hailstones, or rather (as he calls them) 
pebble stones, which destroyed fish, birds, 
and beasts. It vras attended with a strong 
smell of sulphur ; and the stones were of 
a bluish colour, some of them weaghing 
a hundred pounds.*’ To this we may 
add the following : Hr. Halley and others 
relate, that in Cheshire, Lancashire, &c. 
April S9th 1697, a black cloud, about two 
miles in breadth, passed over an extent of 
coimtry of about sixty miles ; a shower of 
hail falling from it, which did inconceiv- 
able damage, not only killing the smaller 
animals, but splitting trees, and knocking 
down horses and men; the hmlstones, 
many of which weighed five ounces, and 
some half a pound, are described as being 
of various fignres. In Hertfordshire, the 
same year,_ after a severe storm of thunder 
and lightning, a shower of hail succeeded, 
which far exceeded the farmer ; some per- 
sons were kiUedby it, dieir bodies having 
been beaten black and blue ; and fields of 
rye vroe cut down as with a scythe ; the 
stones measured from ten to fourteen 
inches about, and were of different figures. 
We now proceed to give the account of 
the fell of hail which occurred near Banga- 
lore on the loth instant ; 

“ On the llth inst, a Brinjarah came in 
and reported that on the preceding night, 
about half-past eleven o’clock, a thunder 
^wm took place, succeeded by a heavy 
shown of hail from the north, which con. 
rinued with destructive and unabating vio . 
lencB for two hours, between the villages 


of Goordhully and Buggulcondab, where 
the whole of thrar Sondab bullocks, that 
came with the grain from the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, had perished, and that two men bad 
been nearly killed. The hailstones were 
represented to be about the size of full 
grown pumpkins ; some said ‘ men’s 
heads,’ (and the villagers had magnified 
them to an enormous size, having proba- 
bly made the examination and given the 
description of hailstcmes united into 
masses). On the night of the 12th, 
another Brinjarah came to corroborate the 
above report, with the exception that eighty 
instead of 150 bullocks w'ere killed out- 
right ; the remainder having been so 
benumbed only, previously, that they had 
been given up for dead. On the 13th 
I repaired to the spot, where the car- 
cases of twenty-seven bullocks bore evident 
marks of having been severely lacerated 
and killed by hailstones. The weather 
sides of every tree in the Topes were stript 
of their leaves and bark, and hundreds of 
unripe mangoes lay smashed on the 
ground, several cleanly cleft in two ; many 
birds were also lying dead on the ground. 
On the road to a tank or guntah, about a 
quarter of a mile from the jungle, where 
the Brinjaries had encamped, there were 
several dead animals. Half of the surface 
of the tank (about 300 yards in circum- 
ference) was completely covered with large 
floating masses of hailstones carried down 
deep ravines from the high ground two 
days before, but then collected in so solid 
a state of congelation, that I stood upon 
one of them for half a minute before it 
began to give way. Some of these masses 
were five inches and a half in thickness, 
when broken with sticks and brought ashore ; 
after being exposed for a short time to the 
sun, the hailstones quickly disunited. 
The largest I saw measured three inches ; 
they were chiefly of angular and oval 
shapes, and perfectly transparent. In one 
of the masses a snake was found quite 
stiff, and, to all appearance, lifeless : but 
he revived when extricated from the ice. 
As the sun set the cold became very in- 
tense, though its degree coujd not be ascer- 
tained in the absence of a thermometer. 
However, two earthen vessels full of the 
hailstones were brought away, and their 
contents retained more than ordinaiy bulk, 
after being conveyed upwards of ten 
miles. 

“ You may have some idea,” continues 
the writer of the account, “ of the size and 
solidity of the pieces which fell, when I 
tell you that I had a large chatty full of 
them brought to me to-day (the 16th), and 
some of these are still an inch in diameter. 
I have sent for some aloe leaves, which I 
bear are perforated by the haH as if they 
had been exposed to a cannonade of round 
and grape shot .” — Madras Gov. Gax., 
oijnril -25. 
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CHOLERA HORBUS. 

The epidemic continues to prevail in 
s<nne parts of India. In Jessore many 
people daily fall victims to it. 

^me few cases occasionally take place 
at this Presidency; and a detachment which 
left Poonamalee on the 10th instant, on 
the route to Bellari, had been very un- 
healthy ; a great many of the troops had 
been attacked with the cholera morbus, 
and five had fallen victims to it before it 
reached Curcumbady. Our correspon- 
dent says the detachment is greatly in- 
debted to the care and attention of Or. 
MacMun, of H.M. 46th regC— ilfad. 
Cour., AprU 30. 

BANDITTI. 

Letters from Vizagapatam communicate 
accounts of further outrages committed 
by the banditti w'hich lately made such an 
alarming attack at Bimlipatam. One com- 
munication runs thus : — 

“ In a village three miles off on the 
road to Senachellum, there are about five 
hamlets ; in one resides an old woman, to 
whose house a party of about twenty 
armed men came a few nights ago, and 
not gaining ready admittance, they un- 
roof^ part of the premises, and entered 
thereby. To make her tell where her 
money was, they dropped boiling oil on 
her ; and this not succeeding to their ex- 
pectations, they filled her ears with gun- 
powder, and threatened to blow her up. 
Alarmed noost reasonably at this out- 
rageous proceeding, she gave them all she 
had, about one hundred pagodas. Sus- 
pecting more, they dug up two feet of her 
house ; but getting no booty thereby, they 
departed.”— iiod. Cour, 

NEW TRESIDENCT CANTONMENT. 

The 9th and 22d N.I. have reached the 
New Presidency Cantonment, which is 
situate in a most healthy spot near the 
Falaveram Hills, about twelve miles from 
Madras, on the high road to Chingleput, 
and has been marked out for four batta- 
lions of Native Infantry ; an arrangement 
which will enable the native troops on 
duly at the Presidency to be relieved 
mondily ; the advantages of which, in 
point of discipline, health, and comfort, 
must be sufficiently obvious. — Mad,Gov. 
Gaz., April 18. 

TESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT TO MAJOR-GEN. 

H. HALL. 

The subjoined copy of an address to 
IMUijor General Hall was received by tap- 
pal from the inhabitants of Vellore, and 
we have much pleasure in publishing it. 
To Major Genial Hamilton Hall, &c. 
&c, &c., Madras. 

Honoured Sir : We, the undersigned in- 
habitants of Vellore, reflecting on tlie hap- 


piness we have experienced since the year 
1814, from the reridence of yourself and 
family among us, cannot pass over die 
period of your departure without duly 
offering this our humble address, contain- 
ing the sentiments of our hearts concotfi- 
mnt with the occasion. 

Your promotion to the rank of Major 
General, after a period of forty years ser- 
vice, must have been naturally expected, 
and has been dearly purchased ; and we 
only regret your departure is attended 
with no event more worthy of the con- 
gratulations (which, from our feelings of 
joy resulting from any occurrence that 
could give you satisfaction,) we humbly 
beg leave to present. 

Experience and knowledge of our cus- 
toms, united in a kind and benevolent 
disposition, are qualifications which com- 
mand our respect and admiration; and 
the benefits we have derived from their 
having adorned the career of the com- 
manding officer to whom (from his re- 
siding among us) we immediately look up 
for justice and protection, we cannot re- 
view the last eight years without emotions 
which prompt us to express to you our 
sensibilit; of your worth, and to return to 
you our grateful thanks, for the happiness 
and prosperity we at present enjoy. 

We remain, with toe greatest respect, 
Honoured Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servants, 
(Signed by upwards of one thousand 
respectable inhabitants of Vellore.) 
yettore, \Oih April 1822. 

[3fad. Got. Go*. 

TESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT TO CAPT. CHRTS- 
TIE, H. C. SHIP THOMAS COUTTS. 

We are authorized to state that the fol- 
lowing letter has been transmitted by the 
passengers of the H. C. ship Ttiomas 
Coutts to Alexander Chrysde, Esq,, Com- 
mander of toat ship. 

Madras, ICMA May 1822. 
Dear Sir : It is with the most lively emo- 
tk>ns of sincere and grateful feelings that we 
the undersigned, who had the pleasure and 
satisfaction of being your passengers on 
board the Hon. Company’s ship toe Tho- 
mas Coutts, take this occasion of ex- 
pressing our unfeigned esteem, which 
you so highly deserve, not merely on 
account of your kind and gentl emanlik e 
liberality shewn to your passengei^ but 
through your unceasing and unremitting 
attention to your profesional duties, and 
to the wants and wishes of all, to which we 
mostly attribute the comparative comfort 
and ease we enjoyed during a voyage of 
five months, from the river to Madras. 

In taking leave of you, we beg you will 
receive our w'annest thanks and acknow- 
ledgments, for these and many other marks 
of attention and kindness we have indi- 
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vs^iaUy and collectively experienced, and 
accept our most sanguine and unanimous 
w^es that you may through a long life 
enjoy all the blessings of health, increasing 
prosperity and uninterrupted happiness, 
ailti be assured that a grateful remembrance 
of your exemplary conduct, and most 
Ubei^ treatment of all your passengers, 
fqn never be erased from the minds of, 
Dear Sir, 

Your very imthful and obliged servants, 

C. Bruce, Colonel 69th regt^ A. Frith, 
Xieut.Col. Madras Army, M. J. 
Harris, 6tb regt. IMadras Army, 
Tliomas Sanderson, Bengal Cavalry, 
J.Csunpb^l, His Majesty’s 49th regt., 
James Fraser, Robert Bannerman, 
A. W. Gregorjs W. C. M‘Leod, J. 
Bennett, H. M. Fdwards. 

To CaptChrystie, H.C.S. Thomas Coutts. 

To whidi Captain Chrystie sent the foR 
lowing Answer. 

Dear Sirs: With the utmost satisfac- 
tion I have the bonour of receiving your 
esteemed letter of this day*s date, express^ 
ing in die most handsome and kind man- 
ner your approbation of my conduct and 
treatment to you, passengers on board the 
Hon. Company's Ship Thomas Coutts, 
from England to Madras. 

I feel more gratiHed by this polite com- 
munication th^ I possibly in language 
can well express, and proud that any at- 
tention which has been shewn you on 
board my ship should have met your ap- 
probation, far less to have drawn from you 
such expressions. 

It has at all times been my most anxious 
wish, and more particularly during a te- 
dious voyage, to render comfortable, as far 
as was in my power, every person on board ; 
but more particularly those who from the 
beginning of the voyage to the end con- 
ducted themselves in that uniform and 
gentlemanly manner, so essential to com- 
fort and happiness. 

In regard to what you mention respect- 
ing my professional duties, I feel most 
grateiiil ; at the same time I should con- 
sider myself void of every feeling of pro- 
priety, woe I not on all occasions to exert 
my utmost abilities in conducting such a 
ship, so many valuable lives, and so much 
propoty as has been committed to my care. 

I conclude in offering you my most 
sincoe and heartfelt thanks, and wishing 
you all long life and prosperity. 

1 remain, dear Sirs, 

Your much obliged and faithful servant, 
AtEX. Chrystie. 

Madras, XOth May 1822. 

Captain Chrystie, commanding Hon. 
Company’s Ship Tliomas Coutts. 

Sir; The officers of the five 
companies 54th regt. who have sailed with 
you from the Cape of Good Hope, have 


solicited me, previously to landing, to offer 
you their sincere thanks for the very gen- 
tlemanlike, libera) mannerwith wbi^ you 
treated them while on boani your ship. 

It is highly gratifying to me to have 
this opportunity of thanking you for the 
attention shewn to my own family ; and I 
have much pleasure in adding, the 
feelings of the other married officers of 
the 54th, on board, are in perfect coinci- 
dence with my own. 

As a soldier, I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press my sense of the anxiety and solicitude 
you have invariably shewn for the comfort 
of the men. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your’s very sincerely, 

George Black, 
Captain com. detachment. 
Madras Roatfs, Sth May 1822. 

Captain Black, His Majes^'s 54th regt. 

My Dear Sir: I have received your 
letter of this date, conveying to me your 
onm, as well as the officers' thanks of the 
detachment of His Majesty's 54th regt., 
for any attention I may have shown them 
during the passage from the Cape of Good 
Hope to this place, 

1 feel much gratified by the handsome 
manner in which you have expressed your- 
selves, and beg to return to you and your 
brother officers and ladies, my best th^ks 
for your gentlemanly and exemplary con- 
duct while on board the Tliomas Coutts. 

I likewise feci it a duty to return you 
my most sincere tlianks, for the able and 
offic^r-Iike manner in which you have 
conducted your detachment while on 
board, and for your wish on all occ^omt 
to make the necessary arrangements for 
the comfort and good order of the ship, to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your’s most faithfully, 

Alex. Chrystie, 

Commander H. C. S. Thomas Coutts. 
Madras Roads, May 8M, 1822, 

rates <xr EXCUAtfGE AlTD F&XCS OF COM* 
FANY's PAPER. 

fFednesday, May 15, 1822. 

On Englaod— at so days* sight. Is. 9d. per Madru 
rupee. 

At 90 days* sight, is.dfd* per do. 

Ac 6 months* sight Is. lod. per do. 

On Bengal — At 30 days sight 9^ to 93 sicca rupees 
per 100 Madras rupees. 

Company’s Paper— Loan 1892, 17 per cent. prem. 

do. 1831, 14 do. do. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

^rricals* 

AprU21, Ship Xhike of Lancaster, Da- 
vies, from Liverpool 26th Dec. 

May 2. Ship Mellish, Ford, from Lon- 
don 4tb Jan. 

6. Ship La Belle Alliance, Rolfe, from 
London 4th Jan. 
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8. H. C. Ship William Fairlie, Smith, 
from England Sth Dec. 

— H. C, Ship Thomas Coutts, Chrys- 
tie, from England, 4th Jan. 

18. Slip Mary, from Xiondon. 

Departures, 

April 11. Ship Hungerford, O’Brien, 
for Calcutta. 

Map 1. Ship Bombay, Maitland, for 
Calcutta. 

5. Ships Duke of Lancaster, Davies, 
and Mellish, Ford, for Calcutta. 

14. Ship Hindostan, 'Williamson, for 
London. 

— ' H. M. Ship Glasgow, Doyle, for 
England. 

ARRIVALS AT THC CRESmSKCT. 

From England, — Mr. J. Symons, and 
Mr, Prettyman, cadets ; Mr. J. E. East- 
more, merchant ; Mr. F. Thompson and 
Mr. Geo. Buller, free merchants ; Mrs. 
Kellie, Mrs. Hackett, Mrs. Showe, Mrs. 
Dowden, and two children, Mrs. Col. N. 
M. Smyth, and two Miss Smyths, Miss 
Dowden j Dr. James Kellie, IMajor 
Hackctt, Capt. Showe, Capt. Dowden, 
Capt. Thomas Black, Bombay Establish- 
ment, Messrs. S. Prescott, A Dyce, F. 
Dowten, Stockes, T. Berry, W. A. Neaul, 
and Mr. W. R. Smyth, Assist. Surg. ; 
Mrs. Waters, Miss Darapier, Henry La- 
con, Esq., G. T. Waters, Esq., H. Fea- 
therstone. Esq., A. Pittar, Esq., G. Holt, 
Esq. ; Messrs. M. Wall, L. Duval, L. 
Pishal, A. R, Alexander, S. F. Sturt, J. 
R, Graham, J. C. Hawes, J. C. G. Stuart, 
T, Wakeman, and G. Gordon ; Mrs. 
Frith, Mrs. Keys and child, Mrs. Black, 
Mrs. Campbell and four children, Mrs. 
PattouD, Mrs. DandaU; Col. Bruce, 
C.B., his Majesty^s 54th regt. ; Col. Frith, 
Madras Army ; Capt. Sanderson, Bengal 
Army ; Capt. Har^, Madras do. ; Capt. 
Campbell, his Majesty’s 54th regt. ; Capts. 
Black C^mpbidl, Lieut. Evanson, 

Lieut. Clones, Lieut. Gray, Lieut. Nu- 
gent, Lieut. Fraser, Enrign Pattoun, Adjt, 
Dandals, Assist. Surg. Finen ; Messrs. R. 
A* Bannerman and Fraser, Writers ; 
Messrs. Edwards, Barnett, McLeod and 
Gregmy, cadets ; Mr. Furlong, country 
service ; and Mr. Peter RoUo, free mariner. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHa 

BIRTHS. 

March 22. At Secundrabad, Mrs. Har- 
riet, wife of Mr. Conductor Charles 
M'Carthy, of a daughter. 

AprU 1. At Mr, Monckton’s house, 
IVIn^ Brown, wife of James Brown, Esq., 
of his Majesty's 34th regt, , of a son. 

II. At Nagpore, the lady of Capt. 
Duncan Mackenzie, Madras Artillery, of 
a son. 


17. At Maddapollam, the wife of 
Asrist. Surveyor C. Barnett, of a son. 

— ^ At the Presidency, the lady of 
George Arbuthnot, Esq., of son. 

20. At Masulipatam, the lady of Capt. 
J. Ogilvie, 1st bat. 17th regt., of a son. 

21. At Rypore, the lady of Lieut. CoL 
Vans Agnew, C. B, of a son. 

23. At Trichinopoly, the lady of James 
Wyse, Esq., of a son. 

At Cuddalore, the lady of Capt. D. 
Carteret, of the 6th N. I,, of a son. 

27. At Jaulnah, the wife of Capt. 
Bentley, of a daughter. 

30. Mrs. Lydia Rebeiro, of a daughter. 

May 7. The lady of P. Jordan, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Bellary, the lady of J, C. 
Wroughton, Esq., of a son and heir. 

10. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt. 
Charles Augustus Elderton, Military Pay- 
master, Southern Division, fA a son.* 

12. The lady of the Rev. W, Roy, 
Chaplain, of a daughter. 

16. The lady of Robert Limond, Esq., 
Surgeon Bengal Establishment, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Ajyrit 16. At Vizagapatam, by Hugh 
Montgomerie, Esq., Head Assistant Ma- 
^strate, Mr. Willem Arthur Leslie, se- 
cond son of the Master Attendant of Ca- 
Hngapatam, to Miss Lucy Cowan, sister- 
in-law to Lieut. Cecil. 

22. At Bellary, Mr. Quarter-master 
Barfoot, of H.M. 46th regt., to Miss 
Sarah Flood. 

25. At Paulghat, Capt. John Poulson, 
to Miss Eliza Ann Sayer. 

May 1. At Bangalore, by the Rev. Mr. 
Malkin, Capt. J. J. Meredith, 4th regt. 
Light Cavalry, to Janet Amelia, only 
daughter of Major Wheatsone, H.M. 53d 
regt. 

15. Mr. C. D’ Rosario, to Miss Isabella 
Mclntire. 


DEATHS. 

Jan, 31. At Nagpoor, Capt. Beau- 
champ Mackintosh, of Madras Ar- 
tillery. 

Feb, 9. At Punganore, in the palace of 
H. E. £mu<l^ Senker Royal, £. B. Ra- 
jah of Punganore, in the 12th year <^his 
age, Raumaugh Chsmdraw, Ra^ha^a 
the third, or youngest son of his Highness 
Savoy Bassow Linga, Rajahadra Rajah of 
Soonda, by an attack of a severe fever 
fifteen days’ continuance, during vriiich he 
suffered extremely. 

March 13. At Tranquebar, Robert 
Counter Pavin Harris, youngest scm of 
Capt. R, Harris, of the Country Service, 
ag^ four years and four months. 

24, At Gooty, Ensign A. Ord, of the 
1st bat. I Sth regt. N, I., universally be- 
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loved, and most sincerely regretted by his 
brodier offices. 

25. At St. Thome, Quarter Mastei' Ro- 
bert Blackie, of H.M. S3d regt. 

30. On the Neelgherry Hills, Edward 
Iftlden Cruttenden, Esq., late Zillah 
Judge of Trichinopoly. 

AprUi. At Wallajahbad, of an epi- 
demic cholera, F. M‘AIiUan, Esq., As- 
sistant Surgeon Wallajahbad Eight In- 
fantry, sincerely and deservedly regretted 
by his brother officers and frieniE. 

5, At, N^apatam, the lady of Charles 
Harwood .Hig^soo, Esq- 

lA. After an illness of only six days, 
Mr. John Edward Ferriman, aged about 
36 years. , 

— In camp at Moulgoond, while 
serving with the field detachment under 
command of Lieut. Col. Walker, Ensign 
David Gray, 2d bat. 19th regt., most sin- 
cerely and deservedly lamented by his 
brother t^cers, who have caused a tomb 
to be erected over the remains of this 
young and promimng officer at the village 
of Moulgoond, as a mark of their respect 
to his memory. 

15. At Mangalore, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Moore, aged 23 years, wife of Seijeant 
Major G. Moore, lst-7th N. I. 

17. At Mangalore, of a typhus fever. 
Ensign Fatrick Reid, of the lst-7th N. I., 
deeply regretted by his brother officers. 

22. At a few nunutes before four o’clock, 
at his garden house, in his 37th year, uni- 
versally regretted, James Staveley, Esq., 
Barrister at Law of the Supreme Court 
of Madras, Member of Gray’s Irm, and 
formerly of the Northern Circuit. 

— At Egmore, Catherine, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. D. Sinclair, aged one year and 
nine months. 

At MaddapoUam, Mrs. D. Barnett, 
leaving a disconsolate husband and a large 
circle of relatives to bemoan their irrepara- 
ble loss. 

24. At the Hyderabad Residency, after 
a lingering illness of five months, Mrs. 
Edw^ Imuis, late Miss Ogilvy, aged 
26 years. 

25. At the Luz, Mis. Monica Flory, 
aged 63 years. 

30. At Darwar, Major H. C. Harvey, 
2d bat. I9th regt., whose real and intrinsic 
wcarth endeared him to every member 
(Eim^ean and Native) of his corps, and 
by whom bis demise is most ptngnantly 
rarefied. 

May 2. At Fort St. George, Mrs. Eliza 
Ann Goultman, wife of Major W. W. 
CoulMaD, H. M. 53d tegc., aged 42 
years. 

4. and 5. At Quilon, Maria Louisa, aged 
three aacmths and twenty-tfaree days ; and 
Jidm, ngeA ftnir years and eight months, 
the <^y dauber and eldest son of Wm. 
F. Bir m i ngham , Esq., Assistant Surgeon 
in H. M. 89di regt. 


5. At Negapatam, aged two years, 
John Wesley Close, son of the Rev. T. 
Close, Missionary. 

8. At Bellary, George, the infant son 
of J. C. Wroughton, Esq., H. C. Civil 
Service 

9. At Seringapatam, Mr. Peter Daily, 
in the 72d year of his age. 

16. At Royapooram, Mrs. Emelia 
Ferry, wife of Mr. Daniel Perry, aged 
42 years. 


BOMBAY. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

Bombay Castle, April 19, 1822.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to establish Regimental Canteens at all 
stations where European troops are posted. 

Bombay Castle, April 20, 1822.— Re- 
ferring to the General Order of the 7th of 
August 1817, the Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to modify the terms of 
the certificate required by that order from 
the Quarter Master General, to entitle an 
officer, delivering in a Journal or Field 
Book, to the allowance of (100) one hun- 
dred rupees per mensem. The certificate 
is in future to be to the following effect, 
viz. that the survey delivered in is entirely, 
or in part, descriptive of new routes or 
tracts, relative to which there is not suf- 
ficiently ample information on the records 
of Ms department. 

Bombay Castle, May. 10, 1822.— As- 
sistant Surgeon McAdam having^ com- 
menced his duties as Vaccinator in the 
North-Western Division, all the existing 
appointments for vaccination within the 
limits of that Division wMch are not 
otherwise excepted will cease on and from 
the last day of this montli, agreeably to 
the 34th clause of the Regulations of 
20th October last. 

MINUTE OF COUNCIL. 

Public Department, May 15, 1822. 

”110 Hun. the Governor in Council has 
received from the Committee appointed to 
examine the junior Civil Servants in the 
proficiency they have made in the country 
languages, a report pronouncing the un- 
dermentioned gentlemen qualified for the 
discharge of the duties of the public service, 

Mr. Willoughby, who arrived on the 
10th Feb. 1 819. 


Mr. Alex. Elphinston...7th June 1820. 

Mr. Houlton 20th May 1821. 

Mr. Harrison 10th June 1821. 


Mr. Hansoa 


.. do. 

Mr Wphh 

Do.... 

.. do. 

Mr. Brown 

Do.... 

.. do. 


Mr, Chamier 31st Oct. 1821. 


Mr. Willou^by’s examination became 
necessary as falling within the rule pre- 
scribed by the Government ; he has been for 
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some time advantageously employed in 
the public service, and with the approba- 
tion of the Governor in Council. 

By order of the Hon. the Governor in 
Council. 

J. Henderson, 

Sec. to Gopt. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

March 1. Mr. Robert Boyd to be Re- 
gister to the Court of Adawlut at Broach. 

Mr. John Warden to be Assistant to 
the Commissioner in the Hcckan. 

May 28. Mr. T. G. Gardiner to be 
Resident in Cutch. 

29. Mr. E. E. Elliott to be Deputy 
Warehouse-kooper, and to act as Ware- 
house-keeper. 

Mr. J. A. Dunlop to be Collector in the 
Southern Concan. 

Mr. W. J. Lumsden to be Collector at 
Ahmcdabad. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

BREVET RANK. 

April 22, Agreeably to the rule for 
granting the Brevet rank of Captain to 
Subalterns of fifteen years* standing, laid 
down by tlie Hon. the Court of Directors, 
in their dispatch, dated the SOth June 
1819, and published to the Army of this 
'Presidency, on the 23d January 1820, the 
Brevet rank of Captain is granted to the 
following Officers, who are Cadets of the 
first and second class of the season 1 806, 
from the dates annexed to tlieir names : 

Lleuts. Thos. Remon, Engineers; Geo. 
Sangster, 9th regt. Native Infantry; and 
W. D. Robertson, 4th ditto ; 5th Feb. 
1822, 

Lieuts. R. Waite, 12th N. I. ; John 
Bayly, 2d regt. Light Cavalry; and M. F. 
Collis, 8th regt. Native Infantry; 14th 
April 1822. 

STAFF AND OTHER GENERAL APPOINTMENTS. 

April 25. Capt. Harvey is appointed 
to act as Interpreter to the station of 
Kaira, and is to continue until a battalion 
may be stationed at Kaira having an In- 
terpreter, or until further orders. 

May 1 . Tile Hon. the Governor inf 
Council is pleased to appoint Major James 
Sutherland to the situation of Assistant 
to tlie Surveyor General of India, and to 
place all Military Surveys under his super- 
intendauce. 

Lieut. Jopp is appointed to succeed 
Major Sutherland as Surveyor of the 
Deckan. 

23. Col. James C. Dalbiac, of His Ma- 
jesty s 4th Light Dragoons, being senior 
to Lieut. Coi. the Hon. L. Stanhope, who 
‘otands appointed to the command of tiie 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 83. 


Northern Districts of Guzerat, is directed, 
in virtue of his seniority, to assume cona- 
mand of those districts upon his arrival at 
Kaira, or within the limits of that com- 
mand. 

, # 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

lit Regt. April SO. Lieut. Thomas R. 
Billanaore is appointed Adjutant to the 2d ' 
bat. from 1st May 1822. 

May 23, Lieut. H. C. Teasdale to be 
Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 1st bat. 

5th Regt. April 30. Lieut. Stratford 
Pow’ell, Adjutant of 1st bat., is appointed 
Line Adjutant at Rajeote, from 1st May 
1822. 

9iA Regt. May 23. Lieut. H. Macau 
to be Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 

Removal. 

April SO. Ensign J, H, Hungerford, 
European Regiment, is, at his own re- 
quest, removed to the 7th regt. Native In- 
fantry, and is to rank in that regiment 
fifth Ensign, immediately below Ensign 
A. Bradford. 

Cadets admittedy and promoted to Ensig^s>. 

May 1 . Mr. George Firiier. 

Mr, Thomas Ridout. 

Mr. John Alves Inglis. 

Mr. Donald Mackay Scobie. 

23. Mr. Thomas Tapp. 

Mr. John Thompson Forster. 

Mr. Henrv* Bowyer Campbell. 

Mr. Cliarles Brook Merton. 

Mr. Cliarles Hunter. 

Mr. Robert John ISIacnab. 

ARTILLERY. 

Romhay Castky May 24, 1822. — The 
period of Maj. Gen. Baillle's nomination 
to the command of tlie Artillery having, 
under the operation of the Orders from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, dated 
the 23d of April 1817, par. 7, expired 
on the 13th of this month, the Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to appoint 
Lieut. Col. Hessnian to be Acting Com- 
mandant of Artillery, in succession to 
Maj. Gen. Bdlllie. Lieut. Col. Hessman 
will take his seat at the Military Board 
accordingly as Commandant of Artillery. 

Die Governor in Council Iws great 
pleasure in acknowledging the private 
worth and professional merits of Maj. Gen. 
Baillie, the highly creditable state of effi- 
ciency in which he has left the regiment of 
Artillery, and, during tbepoiod he exer- 
cised the chief command of the army of 
this establishment, the satisfactory manner 
in which he conducted the duties of that 
important station. 

The Governor in Council will not fail 
to bring the testimonies which have been 
borne to the merits of Maj. Gen. Baillie 
to the notice of the Hon. the Ccuirt of Di- 
rectors ; and to point out to them the long 

VoL. XIV. 3 U 
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and highly respectable course of service 
which he has gone through in this army. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 

May 1. The Hon. tlie Governor in 
Council having resolved that an official 
Xiieutenant Colonel shall be added to the 
Corps of Engineers in the room of Mai. 
Gen. \Vm. Atkins, the following promo- 
tions and alterations, are accordingly to 
take place: Maj. Gen. Atkins will be re- 
turned as Supernumerary Lieut. Colonel 
in his corps. 

Brev. Lieut. Col. and Sen. Maj. John 
Johnson, C,B., to be Lieut. Colonel, vice 
Atkins. Date of rank, 1 9th July 1821. 

Major Thomas A. Cowper, Capt.Thos. 
Remon, and Lieut. Thos. B. Jervis, to 
take rank vice Johnson, promoted. — Do. 
do. do. 

Brev. Maj. and Sen. Capt. Samuel 
Goodfellow to be Major, Lieut. Lenox 
J. Frederick to be Captain, .and Ensign 
Stephen Slight to bo Lieut., vice Bentie}', 
deceased. 1st April 1822. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

May 24. Assist Surg. Glen is appointed 
to act as Civil Surgeon at Sattara. 

FURLOUGHS. 

April 24. Surg. J. G. Moyle is al- 
lowed a furlough to England, on sick cer- 
tificate, for three years. 

Lieut. W. A. Tate, of the Engineers, 
is permitted to proceed to the Malabar 
coast on his private affairs, and to continue 
there until the close of tlie approaching 
monsoon. 

25. Major E. L. Smith, 5th regt. 
Madras Light Cavah’y, is permitted to re- 
pair to Fort St, George via Bombay, on 
his private affairs, for six months. 

Captain E. A. Robinson, European 
regt., is allowed to proceed to sea on sick 
certificate, for six months. 

May 1. Mr. Wells, Senior Midship- 
man in the Hon. Company’s Marine, is 
allowed a furlough to England, on sick 
certificate. 

Assist. Surg. Charles Scott is allowed 
a furlough to England, on sick certificate, 
for three years. 

20. Assist. Surg. Conwell, attached to 
the Political Agent in Kattywar, is per- 
mitted to visit the Presidency. 

23, Lieut. John Rankin, Fort Ad- 
jutant at Surat, is allowed to proceed to 
sea on sick certificate, for six months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NAirrCH IN HONOUR OF A N.4TIVE 
WEDDING. 

On Monday evening last their Excel- 
lencies the Governor and the Commander- 
iii-Chief, Lady Colville, and a numerous 


assemblage of beauty and fashion, honour 
ed Jamsetjee Jejeeboy with their presence at 
his grand nautch,on theweddingofhis son. 

The magnificence of tlie apartments 
l>rcpared for the reception of the company 
has rarely been eijualled, and perhaps 
never surpassed, in Bombay. 

The European visitors were not a little 
delighted, to find the splendour of eastern 
decoration combined with tlie ease and 
gentility of an English di-a wing-room. 
The amusements provided by Jamsetjee 
for his guests evinced the elegance of his 
taste, while the amenity of bis manners 
afforded ample proof that good-breeding 
and politeness are not exclusively the at- 
tributes of the inhabitants of the western 
world. 

The native dancing and {jinging were of 
the first order, and agreeably diversified 
by the music of a militaiy band. The 
refreshments were abundant, and tlie ar- 
rangement of the collation added greatly 
to the general cftect. 

We regret extremely that w'aut of room 
compels us to omit a minute description of 
the fairy palace, which has been construct- 
ed for the performance of the marriage 
ceremonies ; the covp (Vccil was grand and 
striking ; and the brilliancy of the tout 
ensemble reminds us of some of the fanci- 
ful descriptions in the Arabian Nights, 
and that 

** The gorgeous East, with richest hand, 

Showeis oil hcf kings barbaric pearl and gold.’* 

The company did not depart till a late 
hour, and were liighly gratified with this 
superb display of Asiatic grandeur.— 
Bombay Paper, Feb, 18. 

BOMBAY HIGHLAND SOCIETY. 

In virtue of a commission transmitted 
by the Highland Society of London, 
naming certain Commissioners at Bombay 
for the formation of a branch at that Pre- 
sidency ; tlie first general meeting of the 
Bombay Highland Society was held on 
Thursday evening last, the 2d instant, at 
Parell, under the auspices of the Honour- 
able the Governor, by whom a sumptuous 
banquet was given to the members. 

On this occasion twenty-four new sub- 
scribers were added to tlie institution. On 
their names lieing read by the Secretary, 
Mr. Stewart, it was proposed by Ae Hon. 
Mr. Elphinstone, seconded by Mr. Pren- 
dergast, and carried by acclamation, that 
tliey should be enrolled as members of 
this institution, the objects of which are: 

1st, To preserve the martial spirit, lan- 
guage, dress, music, and antiquities of the 
ancient Caledonians. 

2d. For rescuing from oblivion, the 
valuable remains of Celtic literature. 

3d. For the establishment and support 
of Gaelic schools in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and in otlier parts of tlie British 
empire. 
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4tb. For relieving distressed High- 
landers at a distance from their native 
homes ; and 

5th. For promoting the improvement 
and general v.clfare of the northern parts 
of the kingdom. 

Tlie warm feelings of patriotism, which 
animate the breast of almost all northern 
men, will no doubt soon contribute to 
render the labours of this Society highly 
beneficial to the mother country, and may 
promote the welfare of the British empire 
at large. 

During the evening some lively and 
humorous songs were sung, with pleasing 
effect, and the performance of a High- 
land minstrel, dressed in the garh of the 
mountains, added life and intere^t to the 
festive scene. 

We have been enabled to obtain a list of 
the principal toasts given during the even- 
ing, wliich is subjoined : 

1st. The Kirk of Scotland.*’ A 7ia~ 
tional air, by the Bagpiper. 

2d. “ Tlie King.” God save the King, 
by the Band. 

3d. “ The Duke of York and the Army.” 
Duke of York's by the Band. 

4th, “ The Duke of Clarence and the 
Navy.” Rule Britannia, by the Band. 

5tl}, ‘‘ The President and Members of 
the Highland Society of I.<ondoD, the 
parent branch.” The gathering of the 
Clans, by the Piper. 

6th. “ The Bombay Branch of the 
Highland Society of London.” Tf^illie 
brewed a Peck of Maut, by the Band. 

7th. “ The Highland Society of Scot- 
land.” O'er the Bills arid far away, by 
the Piper. 

8th. “ The Highlands of Scotland ; 
the strong hold of national independence, 
the ancient asylum of learning, the seat of 
the hero and the muse, and the refuge of 
the unfortunate.” Garb of Old Gaul, by 
tlie Band, three times round the tabic. 
Song, The Highland March. 

9th. ITie Garb of the Country : May 
it never be tarnished.” Ranting, roaring 
Highland Man, by the Piper. Song, Willie 
brewed, <^c, 

10th. “ The memory of Fingal, the 
hero who formed a barrier against the 
kings of the w orld ; and of Ossian, that 
enchanting muse, who celebrated the 
mighty deeds of his sire.” Mackintosh's 
Lament and TuUochgonim, by the Piper. 
Song, Boncild McDonald. 

lltli. The immortal memory of Wal- 
lace and of Bruce, who successfully stem- 
med the torrent of oppression, and revived 
the heroism of their country.” Scots wka 
hae wi' iVallace bled, ^c., by the Band. 
Song, Scots wha hae, 

12th. “ Tlie Field of Fame. May it 
continue to afford a space for the tjualitics 
of those men, whom one of England’s 
greatest ministers (the first Mr. Pitt) pro* 


nounced to be the ablest defenders of the 
countrj'.’* Up and war them a, Willie. 
The Grant's March, by the Piper. 

Various other excellent songs were 
sung: but latterly the recollection of our 
friends w'as not quite so clear as in ffie 
early part ofthe cveningto deteil particulars. 

The 28th inst. is fixed for the next meet- 
ing of the Society. — Bom. Cour., May 4. 

EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

We have considerable pleasure in notic- 
ing the annual examination of the two 
Central Schools ofthe Bombay Education 
Society, wluch was held on Monday last. 
The meeting was honoured by the presence 
of the Hon. M. Elphinstonc, the Hon. Sir 
Oias. Colville, G. C. B., Sir Antony and 
LadyBullcr, Mr. and i^Irs. Warden, and 
several other ladies and gentlemen ; but the 
company was not so numerous as we have 
seen on fonneroccasions. The children went 
through all their exercises, lughly to the 
gratification of those present ; the girls are 
much improvcrl since last year, and tlie 
hoys did themselves great credit, though a 
large jiortion of the upper class has lately 
been removed from the school. Nothing 
can be more interesting than the cleanly 
and orderly appearance of these children, 
who, through tlie means of this most ex- 
cellent institution, are saved from want and 
infamy, and brought up in sober and reli- 
gious habits ; their acquirements are most 
respectable, and the precision and readiness 
displayed in all, particularly their reli- 
gious exercises, are truly admirable. Seve- 
ral medals and some books, were then pre- 
sented by tlie Society, through the Gover- 
nor, to the most deserving ; one or two 
medals were also awarded as prizes, being 
the gifts of Wm. Milburn, Esq. and Mr. 
E. Anderson. The children afterwards 
partook of a dinner, provided for the boys 
through the kindness of the Hon. IVI. 
Elphinstone, and for the girls through the 
Hon. Lady Colviilc. 

The Meeting next proceeded to receive 
the report, which gives a very favourable 
account ofthe Institution, and appeals for 
the continuance of the support, which w e 
are confident it will obtain from a liberal 
Public. The Directors for the present 
year were elected, and the thanks of the 
Society were voted to llie several officers 
of the Institution ; the thanks of the 
ladies were directed to be personally com- 
municated to their Committee by Henry 
Mcriton, Esq.— i?owi6, Cour. March 2. 

SIlireiNG INTELLIGENCE. 

ArriLxds. 

April 27. Ship Berwickshire, Shepherd, 
from England. 

May 12, H. C. Ship Dunira, Hamil- 
ton, from London. 

17. H. C. Ship Duke of York, Camp- 
bell, from London. 

3 U 2 
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26. Ship Brailsfora, Spring, from Iion. 
don. 

30. Ship Swallow, Ross, from, Lon- 
don and Plymouth. 

Depafrtvres- 

April 28. Ship Bombay Merdiant, Hill, 
to Madras and Calcutta. 

Map 12 . Ship Upton Castle, Morgan, 
to M^ras. 

27. Ship Felicitas, Campbell, to Madras 
and Calcutta. 

28. Ship Good Success, Poynton, to 
China. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 

DEATHS. 

aiaTHs. 

Feb, 23, The lady of Lieut. W illiam 
Macdcmald, H. C. Marine, of a son. 

AprU 1. At Dapooree, at the house of 
Major Ford, the lady of Captain Brown, 
24th regt., of a daughter. 

May 10. At Prospect laxlge, the lady 
of Capt. Archibald Robertson, of a son. 

17. On the £^planade, lady of 
Capt. Wm. Black, of a son. 

— The wife of Mr. Sub- Conductor S. 
Rogers, of the Commissariat Department, 
of a daughter. 

20. At Kaira, Eliza, the wife of Mr. 
J. Fern, of a daughter. 

29. At Mazagon, the lady of Lieut. R. 
Watson, H. C. Marine, of a daughter. 

MABRIAGES. 

Feb. 13. At St. Ihomas’s Church, Jas. 
Bruce, second son of George Simson, 
Esq , of Sllwood Park, Berks, &c., to 
Harriett, daughter of the late George 
Warden, Esq., of Richmond, Surry. 

14. Mr. John Rutherford, Commander 
of the ship Marchioness of Hastings, to 
Miss Melina Davis. 

, — At St. Thomas’s Church, Mr. John 
Burton, of the Audit Department, to 
Mrs. Rozario Rose, relict of the late 
Mr. Rose, of the Military Service of this 
Establishment. 

April 24. By the Rev. H. Jeffereys, 
M.A., at Sevemdroog, J. P. Willoughby, 
Esq., of the Civil Settee under this Pre- 
ridency, aind second surviving son of the 
late Sir C. 'WTlloughby, Bart., of Baldon 
House, Oxon, to Miss Kennedy, only 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Kennedy, com- 
manding the Southern Konkan. 

27. At St. Hiomas*s Church, Captain 
J. Mo^an, 12di regt. Madras N.I., Major 
of Brigade to the Aurungabad Division of 
H. H. the Nizam’s regulm troops, to Miss 
Sarah Anne Billamore. 

May 29. At the Kirk of Scotland, Mr. 
George Colin Mackenzie, of (he Chief 
Secretary’s Office, to Idrs. Mary Rosilia 
Branham. 

30. John Shepherd, Esq., Commander 
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of the H. C. ship Berwickshire, to Miss 
Stevens, daughter of James Stevens, Esq., 
of the Civil Service on this Establishment, 
and’First Judge of the Provincial Court of 
Appqal and Circuit in- Malabar. . 

DZATBS. 

AprU 28. On board the Charlotte, Mr. 
Lewis Hollett. 

29. Master John W. Watkins, aged 14 
years. 

May 2. Maria Anne, wife of Mr. Jas. 
Blair. 

10. At the house of her brotfae'-in-law, 
Mr. Beck, Mrs. E. Court, relict of the 
late Capt. Thomas Watkln Court, of the 
country sea service, aged SO years. 

1 1 . At Tannah, Elizabeth, infantdaugb- 
ter of the Rev. J. Nichols, missionary, 
aged 16 months. 

14. Mr. James Blair, aged 50- years. - 

20. After a few hours’ illness with the 
croop. Master Charles James Wcstly,aged 
three years and three months, the eldest 
son of Lieut. C. Westly, of die 2d bat. 
5th regt. N. I. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

On Sunday morning, the 26th May, 
the Mareschal Correa, the Chancellor of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature of Goa, 
Loureiro, and the Judges of the same 
Court, Magalhains, Rocha, and Abreo, 
landed at Bombay from the Patemar Boat 
Burootty from Goa, whence they were 
suddenly expelled by order of the Gorem- 
ment. These gentlemen are of the first 
respectability in Goa, three of them hav- 
ing been members of the Constitufional 
Government, installed in the month of 
September last. By the intelligence com- 
municated through this aud other chan' 
nels, and by letters of some English ofii- 
cers, it would seem that that country is 
left to the horrors of anarchy and disorder. 
Besides the abovementioned gentlemen, it 
is said that the Archbishop Primate and 
General Godinbo will meet a similar ex- 
pulsion. Above a hundred inhabitants, 
and amongst them many vicars and per- 
sons of distinction, were lying in the dun- 
geon of Goa, by order of Government, 
without any communication being allowed 
to them. Some houses had been robbed, 
many people wounded and ill-treated by 
the soldiers, and no persons could pass 
along the street of Pangem without being 
insulted. Several individuals had left the 
country, and others were putting them- 
selves in readiness to do the same with all 
possible speed.’* 

From these intelligences it may be con- 
cluded, that of all the Portuguese domi- 
nions in which the Constitutional Govern- 
ment is adopted, Goa is actually the most 
unhappy.— Cowr. June 1 
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CEYLON, 

GENERAL ORDERS, 

civii. 

Minute hy his KiceUency the Governor, 

The following plan for raising a fund 
for the purpose of granting pen>!,ions to 
superannuate clerks in public offices, and 
to the widows of clerks on their decease, 
either in actual employ or after superan* 
nuation, is published for the information 
of the parties conc^aed; and heads of 
departments will make the deductions re- 
quisite, commencing widi -ffie pay of the 
current month, from their clerJ«, and \rill 
suggest, for bis£xcelleacy*s considerati<m ^ 
and decision, what other officers in their 
respective departments appear to them fit 
subjects for the operation of this beneficial 
plan. 

1. A deduction shall be made from the 
pay of every clerk employed in any office 
under Government, ai^ from the pay of 
every other official servant to w’hom Go- 
vernment shall please to extend the benefits 
of this provision, of one pice for every rix 
dollar of his monthly pay, which shall be 
remitted by the head of every department 
quarterly to tlie Paymaster- General. 

2. The persons to be entitled to pensions 
out of tliis fund shall be clerks, or other 
admitted public servants, ^vho shall have 
served Government faithfully, and to the 
satisfaction of the several heads of depart- 
ments under whom they may have been 
employed for a series of years, not being 
less than twelve. 

3. Pensions to persons not being able to 
serve longer from age or infirmity, will be 
granted at the end of twelve years’ service, 
not exceeding one-third of the salary they 
were in receipt of at the time of retire- 
ment. 

4. To persons under similar circura- 
stan(^ who may have served fifteen years, 
the pension shall l>e equal to half of their 
salary j and to those who have served eigh- 
teen years or more, two-thirds of their full 
salary. 

5. The widows or orphan children of 
clerks dying in the service of Government, 
shall receive a pension equal to one-third 
of their husband’s or father’s salary, and 
the widows or orphan children of tlie 
clerks who have retired on pensions, a 
pension of half of their husband’s or fa- 
ther’s pension. 

6. No person who shall be dismissed 
from office shall have any claim to pension, 
either for himself or family, from this fund ; 
and in case of restoration, he will forfeit 
the time he had before subscribed upon, 
^ far as his own claim to superannuation 
is concerned. 

7 . No vridows’ pension can be granted 
out of this fund till the 1st of April 1823, 
and no superannuation till tlie 1st April 
1825 : but tlie accruing claims of wddowt. 


on the former account will be noted and 
complied with next April. 

8. In case of any person admitted to 
subscribe being struck off from any of the 
establishments of the public service, in 
consequence of reductions therein, suAi 
person may, at hb opinion, either draw 
out the amount he has subscribed, or the 
time during whidi he subscribed wUlcon- 
tinue available to him on his re-employ- 
ment at a future period ; and if he does 
not withdraw hb subscription, kb widow 
or orphan cliildren, at his decease, will be 
considered as having a claim on Govern- 
ment for the rate of pension e^ablisbed by 
the fifth paragraph. 

9. It is fully to be understood that tlie 
pensions on superannuation are not claim- 
able, exc^t where tbo patty is unable to 
continue in the pcrfbrmartde tis public 
duties from age or infirmity* 

10. The Paymaster-General vtill 'keep 
the accounts of this fund, and submitthem 
to Government annually; and in case the 
amount of pensions shall exceed the amount 
of the fund, Government will maker- good 
the same as a contingent charge. 

By his Excellency’s command,^ 

(Signed) Johx Roohey, 

Chief to Gov. 

Chief Secretarfs Office-^ Cb/wtffca, 

April n, 1822. 

MILITARY. 

Head Q,uarteT$y Colombr), 2rl April 1822. 
—Major General Sir Edward Barnes 
having communicated to the Xdeut* Gene- 
ral commanding the forces the anxious desire 
he has to express, through the medium of 
General Orders, the seo.se he entertains of 
the services of Captain Dawson and offi- 
cers of the Royal Engineers, of the Assist- 
ant Engineers and officers of tl^e Quarter 
Master General’s department, whilst under 
his command, the laeut. General hsb great 
pleasure in complying with the Major 
General’s wishes, and has accordingly 
directed the foUomng order to be issued 
for the information of the army* 

Major General Sir Edward Barnes can- 
not allow Captain Dawson, of the Royal 
Engineers to quit this island, without the 
strongest expresrion of his admiraUon of 
the zeal, talent, and exertion he has db- 
played for the public service : labo- 

rious undertakings in which he has been 
engaged have impound his health, and 
have compelled him to return to Europe : 
where however, it is hoped that a speedy 
recovery will enable him to reflect witli 
pleasure on the great good he has done ; 
under any circumstances the Giriagam and 
Galgeddero, but more particularly the 
Kaduganawa pass, wdll stand the t^t of 
time, as lasting monuments of his fame, 
and on ivkich the name of Lieutenant 
Yule of the Royal Engineers must also be 
inscribed. 
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In paying this just tribute to the merits 
and ability of Captain Dawson^ the Major 
General is by' no means desirous of pass- 
ing over unnoticed the zeal and enef^es 
of tlie other ofiicers of the corps of Royal 
Engineers, who have been actively em- 
ployed on the public works. He also 
deems this a proper opportunity of mark- 
ing his sense of the spirit and activity with 
which the Assistant Engineers have per- 
formed the duties intrusted to them. 

Whilst on this subject of public improve- 
ment, the names of Major Fraser and 
Lieut, Auber, of the Quarter Master Gene- 
ral’s department, are indelibly impressed 
on the mind of the !Major General ; tl»eir 
ser\'iccs in all the branches of that depart- 
ment have been eminently conspicuous. 

The Major General will take a future 
occasion of expressing his sentiments on 
the other departments and troops in general. 

(Signed) G. \V. Walker, 

Dep. Adj. Gen. 

Head-QuarterSt Col^mbo^ Wih April y 
1822.— Tiie Lieut. General commanding 
the forces has the greatest satisfaction in 
giving circulation to the following order, 
and seizes the favourable opportunity 
which is thus afforded him of expressing 
his most earnest liope, that the same ad- 
mirable spirit of subordination, unanimity, 
and harmony which has entitled the troops 
to so just an eulogium, will continue 
without interruption to distinguish their 
career. 

“ On retiring from the island of Ceylon, 
Major General Sir Edward Barnes is de- 
sirous of recording his acknowledgments 
to the heads of the several departments, for 
tlie constant and zealous assistance they 
afforded him in the discharge of his duties 
whilst in the command of the troops ; he 
therefore begs Lieut. Colonel Hamilton 
the Military Secretary, and sul>sequently 
Captain Macdonald, Lieut. Colonel Wal- 
ker the Deputy Adjutant General, Major 
Fraser, and subsequently Lieut. Auber at 
the head of the Quarter Master General’s 
department, Major D^tre the Commis- 
sary General, and Doctor Farrell at the 
he^ of the Medical Department, and all 
the other officers of their respective de- 
partments, to accept the strongest assurances 
of his respect and esteem. In naming the 
heads of departments, that of the Pay- 
master-General Jdiu Deane, Esq. must 
not be omitted 5 the punctuality and pre- 
cision, and at the same time the concilia- 
tory manner with which he has conducted 
the pay department, have been experienced 
by all, and deserve particularly to be re- 
corded,” 

“ On resigning the command of the 
troops into the bands of the commander of 
the forces on His Excellency’s arrival, 
the Major General bad the greatest grati- 
fication in reporting to His Excellency the 


quiet, orderly, and soldierly manner in 
which the troops had conducted themselves 
during the period that he had been in the 
island, and which deserves the highest en- 
comhnn, and is peculiarly creditableto the 
officers commanding the several corps, as 
well as to the rest of the officers, the non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers them- 
selves, and will be always remwnbered by 
the Major General with infinite satisfaction . 

“ TTie unanimity and good understand- 
ing which subsist in each corps, the friendly 
intercourse between the several corps, and 
the harmony which happily exists between 
his Majesty’s Civil and Military Officers 
tliroughout the island, reflect the Irighest 
credit upon all, and afford the stronge'^.t 
proof of their zealous exertion for the pro- 
motion of his Majesty’s service, and the* 
wel!-l>eing of society. . The most anxious 
wish of the Major General wdll ever be, 
that this order of tilings many never be 
interrupted ; and that whilst every one is 
thus bent on the public good, be mo^t 
sincerely hopes that the result will also 
prove beneficial to their private interests.” 

Major General Sir Edward Barnes hav- 
ing signified his intention of taking leave 
of this island in the course of the present 
week, the Lieut. General commanding the 
forces directs tliat his embarkation may be 
attended with every military honour due to 
ills rank and distinguished services. 

The troops in garrison at Colombo will 
accordingly be under arms on the occasion, 
and a salute of fifteen guns will be firetl 
from the Battenburgh battery, on the IMajor- 
General’s embarkation. 

Sir Edward I’aget cannot siiffhr tlie 
Major-General to quit these shores without 
mingling his regrets witli those of the com- 
munity at large at the event of his depar- 
ture, and without requesting him to accept 
Ills sincerest acknowledgments and thanks, 
not alone for the cordiality and good taste 
with w hich he has resigned into his hands 
a Government, which for the last two years 
he has so ably and so successftiUy ad- 
ministered, but more particularly for the 
essential services w hich he has spontaneous- 
ly rendered to the Lieutenant-General, by 
the valuable information and advice which 
he has afforded him. 

It rests with his Majesty the King to 
appreciate and reward the public services 
of the Major-General in the administraUon 
of this Government, and &r Edward Paget 
feels that it is not in General Orders ad- 
dressed to the troops that it would be fit iii 
him to expatiate generally upon them. 

There is one great feature, however, in 
his administration, so clearly and intimate- 
ly connected with military ^airs, that the 
Lieut. General may be permitted the in- 
dulgence of observing upon it ; and the 
more especially as it enables him to oftei’ 
to the admiration and imitation of tlie 
troops a bright example of the powers of 
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the human mind to overcome difficulties, 
when directed by talent, energy, smd per- 
severance. 

The stupendous work of constructing a 
great military road through the heart of 
this hitherto almost trackless land, owes its 
origin to the wisdom and foresight of Sir 
Edward Barnes : begun almost without 
means, the fertile energies of his mind at 
once supplied them; by dint of perse- 
verance, and a resolute determination to 
allow no obstacle or difficulty to arrest bis 
steps, already has such important progress 
been made in this arduous undertaking, as 
to afford the cheering prospect at no dis- 
tant period of its entire accomplishment. 

An example, such as this, cannot fail to 
have its effect on the mind of every military 
man ; and the Lieut. General earnestly and 
sanguinely hopes that the exertions of those 
officers in particular, who are engaged on 
this laborious work, instead of being re- 
laxed by the absence of him who has 
taught them this instructive lesson, will 
rather be increased by the recollection of 
the deep interest he has taken in its suc- 
cess, and by the conviction that, though 
absent, be will not cease to feel the most 
anxious solicitude for its ultimate comple- 
tion. In retiring from this island, the 
Major-General may rest assured that 
whilst he carries with him the sinccrest re- 
gards, best wishes, and esteem of the co- 
lony at large, he leaves behind him a pub- 
lic record of talent, which will ensure to 
his name the gratitude and respect of pos- 
terity, a record which (to borrow and ap- 
ply to the Major General his own em- 
phatic w’ords) “ will stand the test of time, 
a lasting monument of his fame.** 

(Signed) G. W. Walker, 

Dep. Adj.Gen. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SUPREME COURT. 

Southern Circuit . — The Honourable the 
Chief Justice returned from the Southern 
Circuit on Thursday, and the Honourable 
the Puisne Judge this morning; their 
arrivals were announced by the usual sa- 
lutes. 

The session for the province of Galle 
w^as opened on Wednesday, the 6th instant, 
and closed the same day. The Court left 
Galle the following day for Matura, for 
the purpose of holding the session there 
for die provinces of Matura, Tangalle, and 
Hambangtotte ; the session at Matura was 
opened on the 9th, and closed on the 1 ith 
instant. 

At Galle there were two c^s in the 
calendar, viz. one for murder, and the 
other for peijury ; both cases were tried, 
and the prisoners acquitted. 

At Matura there were five cases in the 
calendar, for assault and robberies ; four 
of them were tried, and tlie prisoners con- 


victed, and one postponed on account of 
the absence of a material witnesson the 
part of the Crown, who was in a dange- 
rous state in consequence of wounds re- 
ceived l)y him at the time of the assault.— 
Ceylon Gov. Gas., ^[arch 16. • 

CEYLON LITERARY SOCIETY. 

At a general meeting of the Ceylon 
Literary and Agricultural Society, held 
on the 15th March, his Excellency the 
Governor was graciously pleased, on the 
invitation of the Society, to take the Chair 
as Patron and President. The following 
resolution was then proposed by the Hb 
nourable Sir Hardinge Giffard, Chief Jus- 
tice, prefaced by an appropriate speech ; 
and being seconded by the Honourable 
and Venerable the Archdeacon, was una- 
nimously adopted. 

Resolved : That the zeal and energy 
with wiiich many works of public im- 
provement in this island have been pro- 
moted and executed by the late Lieute- 
nant Governor, the Honourable Sir Ed- 
ward Barnes, have entitled him to the 
lasting gratitude of the inhabitants of 
Ceylon. 

That his constant attention to the forma- 
tion and encouragement of this Society, 
and the objects for which it has been in- 
stituted, demands our warmest acknow- 
ledgments ; and that ho be' requested to 
accept our thanks, for the patronage and 
protection we have experienced from him 
during his government. 

COLOMBO AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY, 

Proceedings at a SpeciaV General Meetingy 
held on the 3d March 1822. 

The Hon. Major General Sir Edward 
Barnes, K. C, B,, President in the Chair. 

Sir Edward Barnes addressed the meet- 
ing, and stated that as, in consequence of 
his intended departura from the island, the 
office of President of the Society would 
become vacant, be begged to propose his 
Excellency Sir Edward Paget, Governor 
of Ceylon, as the fittest person to succeed 
to that situation. 

Resolved : That Sir Edward Barnes be 
solicited to communicate to the Governor 
the respectful request of the Society, that 
his Excellency will be pleased to accept 
the office of their President. 

The Hon. Mr. Carrington expatiated in 
impressive terms on the deep obligation 
of the Society to Sir Edward Barnes, for 
his uniform and efficient countenance 
and support ; and concluded an able 
and appropriate address with moving 
the following resolution, which was se- 
conded by the Honourable and Venera- 
ble the Archdeacon, and unanimously 
agreed to. 

Resolved : That the sincere and cordial 
thanks of this Meeting be respectfully 
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offered to the Honourable ^r Edward 
Barnes, for the able and judicious manner 
in which he has for two years acted as 
President of this Sodety ; and especially 
f<^ the liberal pecuniary assistance afforded 
by him to the finances of the Society, at a 
moment when tiieir funds were in such a 
state of temporary emlwrassment, as must, 
but for the timely co-operation of Govern- 
ment, have been productive (rf material 
inconvenience to didr views. 

Su* Edward Barnes returned thanks to 
the Meeting for the honour they bad done 
him, and expressed his regret that the 
shortness of his residence in the colony had 
afforded him so few opportunities of evinc- 
ing the interest he felt in the welfare and 
prc»perity of the Society. 

The Secretaiy reported that he had 
received a letter from the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, for- 
warding a resolution of their Committee, 
by which they cancel the debt of 
14s. 8d. due to them by this Society, to 
enable them to continue the printing of 
the Cbingalese scripture. 

Resolved : That the grateful thanks of 
this Society be offered to the Committee of 
the Britidi and Foreign Bible Society, for 
this additional and Ub^l instance of tbeir 
continued support. 

By order of the Meeting, 

(&gaed) J, Deake, Secretary. 

BlfiTH. 

March 26. At Colombo, the wife of P. 
X Vanderstraaten, Esq., of a daughter. 


BIRMAN EMPIRE, 

We Icam, by letters received per the 
Tetughur, from Rangoon, that a consider- 
able advance had taken place in the price 
of teak timbers, particularly on shinbin, 
in consequence of the number of vessels 
laying on for cargoes. Cocoa-nuts were 
in demand, and the ship Susan sold her 
cargo, consisting of about two lacs and a 
half, at five rupees per hundred. — Ben* 
Hurk,, Ajyril 9. 

The non-arrival of our expected shipping 
from Rangoon leads to serious and un- 
pleasant conjectures, as a small schooner 
was expected to have followed the Teta- 
ghur, as well as the brig John Shore. The 
ship John Munro was also bound for Cal- 
cutta, and certainly sufficient time has 
elapsed to have brooght us a report of the 
Juliana’s arrival. 

Our last accounts from that quarter re- 
presented that a considerable ferment pre- 
vailed amongst the Burmahs, occasioned by 
an expected visit fmn the Samese ; who, 
after having abandoned their former threats, 
had proceeded Jiorthward, and possessed 
themselves of Jonkceylon. Their force 
consisted of a large fleet of armed vessels. 


and about 6,000 men, which, as we are in- 
foraxed, were joined by a party of Chi- 
nese. This circumstance h^ Induced lifs 
Bum^ Majesty; to remove all the Clnna- 
men residing ^ Rangoon, and bring them 
to Ava ; between which places dispatches 
have been passing in rapid sua:ession al- 
most hourly. 

The Governor ci Martaban had been 
superceded by a higher militaayr character; 
and the Viceroy of Rangoon had received 
lus jVXajesty’s instructions to hold himself 
in immediate readiness for proceeding to 
the Martaban frontier, and to take the 
field, if necessary, with all the forces that 
could possibly be mustered. 

The amount of disciplined trocqis at 
Rangoon are reported to consist of 5,000 
musketry and about 150 pieces of cannon, 
the greater portion of w^hich may be con- 
sidered as nearly non-effectivo. 

The i^mese ambassadors at the court 
of Ava have been under surveillance for 
some time past, from an apprehension of 
their being merely spies. If this should 
be construed into an indignity oflered ge- 
nerally to the Siamese, although they are 
not over suspicious in the due observance 
of such punctilious matters, it might still 
be an additional stimulus in urging them 
to vindictive retaliation, which b com- 
pletely within tbeir power, by the superior 
organization and magnitude of their re- 
sources, being far beyond any force which 
the Burmahs could for some time ccdlect. 
If the Siamese were at this moment to 
carry their inclinations into full effect, the 
Burmahs have no means of preventing 
them from effecting a coup de mom, carry- 
ing Rangoon at once, and making an ul- 
timate conquest of the whole country. 
'Hie consequence of this may be easily in- 
ferred, as far as it respects the English 
trade and property in that quarter, who, 
by their not having any official represen- 
tative throughout the Burmaii empire, 
tlieir property could scarcely be expected 
to meet with protection or respect, in the 
event of a conquest being eftected ; in- 
deed, they would necessarily be compelled 
to assist in the defence of the port ; and it 
might be also deemed necessary, as on a 
former occasion at Martaban, to sink their 
ships, so as to block up the navigation of 
the Syrian river. The Portsea, Exmoutb, 
Edmonstone, and Fascoa were also there, 
hot of course none of these ^ips, from 
not being armed, are sufficiently able to 
protect themselves, much less to break up 
any thing in the form of a blockade; — 
Ben, Hurk,, May 8. 


PENANG. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Feb. 21. Mr. Patrick Ogilvie Caraegy 
to be an Assistant in the office of the Se- 
cretary to Government, ' 
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SIAMZSE. 

We have been obligingly favoured with 
the sight of a letter from Penang, dated 
the IStfa of Harcb, vrhicb states that the 
appiidieniien lately, entertained of an at- 
t^iOn that island being contemplated by 
the Siamese is gradually losing ^ound. 
Capt, Burney, after inspk^ng their ope- 
ratitms at Quedab>. had returned, and bis 
report bad the fuU effect of trantpul- 
lizing the minds of such as iq>prehe^ed 
their premeditated threats being carried 
into effect. 

The Phoenix brig left Penang on the 
13th ult. for Siam.— .Seng. Hark. 

. , toss or THE SHIP MAGNET. 

On Tuesday evening (March 19th) 
came into the harbour the schooner Glor- 
vinia, Capt. G. Vine (late commander of 
the Magnet), from Manilla the 10th Feb. 

We regtet to report the loss of the ship 
Magnet, on the night of the 27th Novem- 
ber last, in a most tremendous typhoon, 
while at anchor at the Spanish Settlement 
of Yli^lo, on the island of Panay, one of 
the Philippines. The violence of the ty- 
phoon is described to be one of the se- 
verest ever known there by the oldest in- 
habitant; it commenced from the N.W., 
and in its progress levelled convents, 
houses and trees to the ground. The si- 
tuation of the captain, officers and crew 
were at this awful period most trying and 
perilous, and every exertion that human 
art could invent were directed to the pre- 
servation iff the vessel, as also of all on 
board; but although the M^net had three 
anebore a-bead, the violence iff the wind 
and sea forced her so high on the shore, 
that when the gale abated she was left dry 
on the beach; Some idea may be formed 
of the extent of the typhoon, and the rising 
of die sea, . wbettit appears that the ship's 
launch was found driven many hundred 
yards within, the woods on shore. The 
vessel was fully laden, and on the point of 
her departure in prosecution of her voyage. 
We are happy to add, however, that our 
information docs not state any loss of lives. 
— Penang Gaz. 

siavus. 

Pei. 16. The lady of Lieut. H. Burney, 
Aid-de-Cani{> and MiEtary Secretary to 
the Hon. the Governor, of a son. 

M<Mt 19. "Hie lady of the Bev. T. 
Bogfaton', of a son. 

KABRIAGE. 

March 13. At Prince of Wales Island, 
by the Rev. E. S. Hutchings, Ensign 
Stoart Corbett, of the 20th Bengal regt., 
eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Corbett, of 
Wortley, YoAshire, to Charlotte, tliird 
daughter of Thomas Britton, Esq., of 
Forrest HOI, in the county of Kent. 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 83. 


SINGAPORE. 

Singapore, we are happy to understand, 
is flouri^ing to a degree which surprises 
new comers. The severs were anxiously 
looking out for orders from England rua 
specting its final arrangement. If it shiSl 
be retained by the English, which we 
trust it will, it must by and bye become 
of very considerable importance, as a most 
centrical and secure rendezvous for ship- 
ping. It is likely that a good deal of 
Java business will be done there, unless 
the Dutch Government reduce their duties, 
and give less annoyance to the natives, 
than it seems they are in the habit of 
doing at present. 

The principal drawback on settlers at 
Singapore is the excessive dearness of the 
necessaries of life, with the exception of 
fish. — Ind. Gaz. April 8. 


VAN DIEMANS LAND. 

AC&lCULTUaAt SOCIETY. 

A Society of this laudable nature was 
formed in Hobart Town, on the 1 st of Jan* 
last As it professedly embraces the pro« 
tecdou of stock ; the {wevention of a long* 
continued depredatory system, so ruinous 
to the colony; incitements to honest and 
moral habits ; and encouragement to the 
speculative agriculturist ; we have no he* 
sitadon in sajring, that it is likely to meet 
the views of the benevolent promoters in 
some instances ; and, should it be found 
that the design answers all the ends pro* 
posed, the generous bosoms will be amply 
rewarded for diffusing so much good, 'lo 
give our readers a more faithful view of 
this newly organized Institution, we pub* 
Wish a few of the principal Resolutions : 

** That this Society, being e&taldished 
particularly for the protection of stock, 
and as it is the first and grandest prin* 
ciple of the Society to prevent, rather tiian 
to punish crime, evdy member pledges 
himself not to exchange rum or spirits of 
any kind for sheep, or any other descrip* 
Uon of stock. 

“ That it is the determination of the So- 
ciety to prosecute, beforea court of criminal 
jurisdiction, every person committed for 
trial on a charge of depredation on stock ; 
and that proportionate rewards, of a value 
not less than ten guineas, be given to the 
party by whose means the offender shall be 
detected and convicted. 

“ That the Members of the Society 
pledge themselves in no case whatever to 
dispose of stock, either in payment or 
otherwise, to convict servants; and tlrat 
the utmost individual exertions of tiie So* 
ciety be used to put a stop to a practice, 
which aids the commission of the crime 
it is the anxious desire of the Society fo 
jrtvent. 

VoL. XIV. 


n X 
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^ Hiat It .s one ot pnibeip^ f^ijects 
^ thQ , Socie^ to confer suital^ rewards, 
and marks ci distinction, on persons ex> 
^ling in the different branches of agri- 
(4iltur& 

^Ziiat there be an annual meeting of 
|he Society, with a public exhibition of 
Stocky on the principles eiusting in the 
Sd^itber Country. 

That this Meeting gratefully acknow- 
ledge the recommen&tion of his Honor 
^e Lieut. Governor to His Majesty's 
Commissidner, that a fixed Court of Cri- 
foinal Jmlu^ture be established in Van 
Di^Qaan’s Land: a measure that, it is 
hoped and believed, would effectually pro* 
mote the views of this Society, as they re- 
gard the protection of property. 

That the Chairman, accompanied by 
a deputation of the Meeting, solicit his 
Honor the Lieut. Governor to become the 
Patron of this Society. 

** His Honor the Lieut. Governor hanng 
honoured the Society with his presence, 
was pleased to intimate his consent to the 
^^erai desire contained in the foregoing 
Resolution, of becoming the. Patron of the 
Society ; and expressed his intention ot 
promoting the objects thereof, by modi- 
amending, or res<nndiQg existing 
regulations, or by enacting new > 

Resolved' ThsA the grateful thanks of 
tlus Society be given tothe Lieut Governor, 
for the dtsunguisbed honour conferred on 
■the Society by his presence at this meeting, 
and for the poweiiul and effectual assist- 
ance so readily and , ably pronused in bis 
speech.** 


■ NEW ZEALAND. 

ITie Rer, Samuel Leigh, with Mrs. 
Leigh, sailed in the Active, from Port 
JFadtson for New Zealand, on the 1st of 
January; and, in three weds, landed in 
the Bay of Islands. He had been abun- 
dantly supplied with seeds, by tfie idnd- 
nesB of His Excellency Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, who expressed himself as warmly 
interested in the Mis^ons to New Zealand. 
In letters of Feb. 2Sth and 26th, Mr. 
Lm^ confirms the accounts which we 
have before mentioned, of the turbulent 
and sanguinary proceedings of die Na- 
tives : but feels bis confidencs unshaken in 
settling among diem. A station at Ho- 
dodo, near the North Cape, about 100 
miles from the Ba^ of Islands, bad been 
recranmended to mm by Sbunghee ; and 
the cluefs of diat quarter, being then at 
the Bay, seconded die recommendation. 
His intention had been to setde at Mer- 
cury Bay, near die River Thames : but 
SiuD^iee told him diat he must give up 
that design, as it was his purpose to kill 
ali tfu people in those parts ! The Church 
Missionary Settlers Inid willingly com- 
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plied widi Mr. I^vsded’s widi, that they 
should af^rd him every a^istance in their 
power. An extract ttom one of Bfr. 
Leigh’s letters will be read widi grief 
and horror, e^fiecaally by all who saw &e 
Chie& when in England, and crmceived 
favourable hopes of their characters and 
purposes ; 

“ Soon after Shnngfaee arrived, he was 
informed that, in his absence, one of his 
relations had been slain by some of bis 
friends at Mercury Bay and the Biver 
Thames. This report was too true. 
!%unghee immediately declared war 
against the people, although they were 
relations. The Chief who belonged to 
Mercury Bay, and with whom Shunghee 
had sailed from New South Wales to 
New Zealand, earnestly desired recon- 
ciliation : but in vain. Nothing but war 
could satisfy Shunghee. He soon col- 
lected three thousand fighting men, and 
commenced his march. The battle was 
dreadful, and many fell on both sides ; 
but Shunghee proved victorious, and re- 
turned to the Bay of Islands in great 
triumph. 

“ After my arrival in New Zealand, I 
learned that Shunghee and bis party slew 
one thousand men, three hundred of whom 
they roasted and ate, before they left the 
field of battle ! ShuDghee*ki1Ied the Chief 
above-mentioned : after which he cut off 
his head, poured the blood into his hands, 
and drank it ! This account I bad from 
Shunghee and Wbykato, who related it 
with die ^eatest satisfaction. 

" Shunghee and his party ^ve killed 
more ftian twenty slaves since their return 
from war, most of whom they have roasted 
and eaten. 

“ Sbunghee and his friends are at war 
again, ^ce I landed her^ not less than 
one thousand fighting men have left the 
Bay for the River 'names ; and not less 
than two thousand more are near who 
are preparing to march in a few days to 
the same place. Shunghee is at the head 
of this party, and will go with them to 
battle.” — Murian Register. 


SIBERIA. 

Several important regulations have 
lately been issu^ to promote the tigricul- 
ture and population eff Siberia, many parts 
of which vast country are lughly capable 
of culUvation. An Ukase of the 15th 
August, addressed to the Senate, says, 
“ To promote the cultivation of Siberia, 
and to increase the means of doing so, as 
the bmlding of houses, the introduction of 
agriculture, and the cultivation of the land 
or districts where the Nomade tribes live, 
require great expenses, and die care of the 
GOTernment, it is decreed that the Rus- 
sians living in the circles of Irkutzk, 
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Qdioik, K^tsehatk% Kuensk, Turush- 
Naryne, and Beresow, sUl hence- 
fiath be exonpt from the obligation of fiur- 
rerriiitR. 

Tlie c^d>ntted Englishman, Captain 
Cof^raae, who Is famous bodi in and out 
alf Eim^ for his long excursions on font, 
and has been for two years engaged in such 
a tour in Siberia, to discover whether in 
the high Northern latitudes there is any 
connection betw^n the contineitts of 
Asia and Ammica, has married, in Kami- 
scbatka, a native of that country, and is 
now on his return. He has not found 
any junction of the two continents. 

Accounts from Osnabiirgh say, that 
trade is in a very precarious state, on ac- 
count of the intestine troubles, and the 
disa^eement of Bucharia with Cbicoa and 
the Kirgese. There were no goods what- 
ever for transit . — Hamburgh Mail. 


SYRIA. 

EARTHQUAKE AT^ ALErPO. 

We have received the calamitous news 
of an earthquake in Aleppo. A letter 
frmn Constantinople, dat^ Sept. 3, de- 
scribes this event in the following man- 
ner ; — 

<< Aleppo, one sof the most beautiful 
cities of the Ottoman empire, has been 
visited by an earthquake, resemliding those 
which hud waste Lisbon and Cah^ria in 
the last century. The first and most severe 
shock occuired on the 13th of August, 
about ten in the evening, and instantly 
buried thousands of the inhabitants under 
the ruins of their elegant mansions of 
stoTO, some which deserve the name of 
palaces. Several other shocks succeeded, 
and even on the 16th shocks were still ex- 
perienced, some of which were severe, 
Two-thir^ of the houses of this popu- 


Imiaf are in mins, and along with 

an zmm^ise quanti^ of valuable goods of 
all kinds fiom Persia and India have been 
destroyed. 

According to the first accounts of this 
event, which through alarm may havebeeft 
exaggerated, the number of the sufferers 
amounts to from 25 to 30,000. Amohg 
them Js one of the best men in die 
the Imperial Consul-General, the Cava- 
lier I^dras Vori Piecotto. Having e^^caped 
the danger of being buried under the ruins 
of his own house, be hastened whh some of 
his fiunily towai^ the gate of the cit^ ; but 
as he was passing a Khan, a new shock oc- 
curred, and a wall fell down, which buried 
him and those with him. Tardus who 
have arrived frcnn Damascus, r^Kirt 
they saw the whole population of Aleppo 
encamp^ in the environs. They 
thiU several other towns in the Pachalet of 
Aleppo and Tripoli, parficulariy Antioch 
and Xjaodicea, have b«n destroyed by this 
emlhquake. The c^tain of a IVench 
ship also has reported that two rocks, at the 
time of the earthquake, had arisen from 
the sea in the neighbourhood of Cyprus, 
which is almost under tiie same latitude as 
Aleppo. 

** As ipon as the Arabs and the Be- 
douins of the Syrian desert obtmned in- 
formation of the calamity which had be- 
fallen Aleppo, they hastened in hordes to 
exercise Aeir trade of plunder in tiiat 
immense grave. Behrem Fhdia, how- 
ever, drove them back, and also executed 
several Janissaries, who had rommitted de- 
predations among the dead bodies an d 
nuns. ITie great number of unburied 
bodies in this extremely hot period of the 
year has produced pestilential efSuvia, and 
obliged the unfm^nate inhalataiits to sed 
for refuge in rome remote distri^*^— 
Austrian Observer, Sept. SS. 

* Tbe number of hootes in this is stated 
at 40,000^ and of the iohal^tants JU 900,000. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

GOVnHOK-GENlEBAL OF INDIA. 

Wednesday, Oct. 23d., a Court of Di- 
rectors was held at the East- India House, 
when the Right Hon. Lord Amherst was 
appirated Governor-General of Bengal. 

AnniToa or ihdia accounts. 

We understand, that the Hon. Court 
of lMreetors.have selected Mr. J. C. Mel- 
vill, the Chief deii of the Secretary’s 
Office, to succeed to the highly important 
and responsible post of Auditor of India 
Accounts, whenever it may be vacated by 


Mr. Wright, who has ably filled it fiw a 
long course of years. 

lUPRESSMBNT IN. INnIA. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Mr. Wm. Maltman, Purser at the 
Hon. Company’s ship Thomas Coutts, to 
S. Maijoribanks and Co., dated Matfaas, 
May 13, 1822, afeompanied with a Pro- 
test : — 

“ I am sorry to observe, that the same 
conduct which has existed vritb the men of 
war in this country- for some years past 
still appears to be going on, and tbitf on 
the day of our arrival (and before the 

3X2 
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Thomas Coutts was moored) we were 
boarded by a boat from hh Majesty’s ship 
Glasgow, Capt. Doyle, who b^ up for 
TolunteeK, aftd took with them no less 
than eighte^ of our best seamen, three 
^ whom were quarter-mast^. Capt. 
Cbrystie, and the Officers of the Coutts, 
did wery thing in th^r power to pre^ 
vent the Officers of the man of war 
Irom carrying offi the ship’s company in 
this way ; but their remonstrances bad no 
effiect, as they sent boats armed with ma- 
rines, and absolutely forced the people 
out of the ship. We have sent in a strong 
representation to the Governor in Coun- 
cil,* and protested against the conduct of 
Capt. Doyle and the Officers of the Glas- 
gow ; but whether they will interfere so 
as to get the men sent back to the Coutts 
or not, is matter of doubt. It has thrown 
the ship into coipplete distress for the want 
of men, and should we not get the people 
agmn, there will be much difficulty in 
getting hands here.” 

The Protest, 

To Capt Doyle, of his Majesty’s Aip 
Glasgow. 

•&: Understanding that your ship Is 
about to proceed to sea, with the eighteen 
men, quarter-masters, and the *best sea- 
men of the Hon. Company’s ship Thomas 
Coutts, which your boats carried away 
Irom that ship ,- 1 hereby beg leave to ac- 
quaint you, t^t the ship Thomas Coutts 
has thereby been render^ unfit for the 
purposes of her voyage ; and that I hold 
you responsible to my .owners, insurers, 
and all concerned, for all events that may 
happen in. consequence of your having dis- 
tressed the ship.— I am. Sir, 

(Signed) Alcx. Chrtstie. 

Madras, May 13, 1830. 

iKniA sBieriNG it^telligence. 
Arrivals, 

Oct, 6. Deal. Ship Hannah, Lamb, 
firmn Bombay 7th May. 

— IMtto, Ship George Home, Telfer, 
fmm Bombay 1 8th May. Passengers .* 
Assist. Surg. Hughes, Madras Establish- 
ment ; Mr. Rogers, Madras C. S. ; MaJ, Gib- 
son, ^mlKiy Establishment ; Mr. Stewart, 
H. M. 46th regt; Mr. Quarles, H.M. 
17th lhagoons; Master T. Davies. 

— Portsmouth. His Majesty’s ship 
Topaze, irom India. — Passengers: Capt. 
Camjdiell, Aid-de-camp to the Comman- 
mand^-in- Chief at Madras; Lieut. Nor- 
ton, late of the Ganges ; Lieut. Cockeil, 
late of the Leander; Mr. Lush, Dep. 
Provost Marshall of N. S, Wales ; Mr. 
Bligh, from Colombo. 

— Ditto His Majesty’s ship Ganges, 
from Bombay 5th May. 

7. Deal. Slip Madras, Weltden, from 

* On this being communicated to the Officers 
of the Glasgow, they replied that the Navy did 
not acknowledge that authority. 


Bengal 28th March. — Passengers: Ma- 
jor and Mrs. Johnson ; Capt. and Mrs. 
M^Hierson, Mrs. Addison, Capt. Arnold, 
Capt. Elliott, Mr. Macillop, Mr. Macin- 
tosh, Mr.Lushington, Capt. Cbas.Arkcoll, 
late of the Mary ; Ensign Addiscm, two 
Misses Maxw^, Mi^ Arnold, Miss Bac<m, 
Master Arnold, and Master Brown. 

10. Deal. Ship Scaleby Castle, New- 
ell, from China 1 4th April. — Passengers : 
General Coffin, Mrs. Coffin, and Colonel 
Freitas, Portuguese service. 

— OS Dover. Ship Hadlow, Crai^e, 
from Bombay 1st June. 

— Portsmouth. Ship Florentia, Re- 
mington, from Bengal, Madras, and St. 
Helena. — Passengers: Mrs. H. Dare, 
Mr. I. Garnham, Lieut.-Col, H. Dare, 
Major R. C. Garnham, Miss C. Dunn, 
Miss L. Blackall, Miss A. Boyd, Miss 
K. Syme, three Misses Garnham, Master 
A. Ross, Master M. Boyd, and Mr. G. 
Gordon, from Madras. 

12. Gravesend. Ship Malabar, Ais- 
cougb, from Batavia 2d June. 

13. Deal. Ship Vansittart, Dalrymple, 
from China. — Passengers : Colonel Os- 
born ; Mrs. Osborn, and three children ; 
Miss Carter, Capt. Gordon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oswald, Miss Williams, Miss Sher- 
rard, Mr. Craig. 

21. Deal. "Ship Jemima, Watt, from 
Penang. 

23. Gravesend. Ship Hindostan, Wil- 
liamson, from Madras. 

24. Ditto. Ship Ganges "(late Chivers), 
from Bengal and ^adiasi— ^Passengers : 
Mrs. Sissmore, Mrs. Kempe, Mrs. Ben- 
nett, Mrs. Pollard, Mrs. Renny, Miss 
Daud; Major ’Bryant, Judge Advocate 
General of Bengal ; Capt. Fiatt, 7th Ma- 
dras N.I. ; Lieut. Hocter, Mr, A. Scott; 
Messrs. Daly, Laver, Ryan, ^aw, Da- 
vidson, Scott, and Duce ; Mr. Pollard, 
Ensign 10th Bengal N.I. ; Masters Da- 
vis and Sissmore. 

Departures, 

Sept, 24. Gravesend. Canton Packet, 
Carey, for Boston and China. 

— Portsmouth. H. M. ship Alligator, 
for India. 

26. D^l. Eurydice frigate, for Ba- 
tavia. 

Oct, 14. Portsmouth. Ship Circassian, 
Wasse, for Bengal. 

17. Ditto. Ship Woodford, Cfatqnnan, 
for Madras and Bengal. 

23. Ditto. Ship Marquis of Hastings, 
Barclay, for Madras and Bengal. 

The Ajax, Scott, for Malta, whidi put 
back to Bengal on 3d March, leaky, has 
been condemned. Her cargo was to be 
transhipped in the Lady Nugent. 

The Columbo, Richardson, from Co- 
iumbo to Mauritius and London, has been 
condemned at Point de Galle, in <»nse- 
qucnce of having been on shore, and with 
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part of her cargo, which was damaged, 
•was to be sold. 

The Nestor, Theaker, from Xx>iidoD, ar- 
rired at the Mauritius 7tb May. She was dis- 
masted in lat. 37.“ 35“^ S. long. 29. ^ 59.^E* 

Apprehensions are entertained for the 
s^ety of the Lord Castlereagh, Capt.W.D, 
Briggs, from Bombay the 3d of March 
(having sailed 57 days before the Rocking- 
ham, lately arrived). She was expected to 
go the Mosambique passage. We are 
enabled to give a list ef her passangers ! — 
The Hon. Mrs* Buchanan and three chil- 
dren, Mrs. Rich, three Misses Greives, 
Misses Campbell and Dunsterill, Lieut. 
Baynes, 4th regt. of Native Infantry ; 
Lieut. B. Instice, 1st bat. 3d regt. 

Loss of the Sarah . — Extract of a letter 
from Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
dated 10th July 1822. “ We have to com- 
municate the melancholy loss of the Sa- 
rah, Captain James Norton, from Bom- 
bay. She was found to be foundering 
at her anchors : they were obliged to cut 
her cables, when she went on shore, at the 
Salt River, near the place where the Emma 
was wrecked, and is now all to pieces. The 
beach is strewed with her cargo, which 
consisted of coffee for this place, pepper, 
castor oil, drugs, &c. for England, part 
of which will be saved, but damaged. 
Three of the crew are drowned,” 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHa 

BIRTHS. 

Oct, 9, At Minto House, Roxburgh- 
shire, the Countess of Minto, of a son. 

16. At Dulwich, the lady of J. Petty 
Muspratt, Esq., of a son. 

21. At Salisbury, Mrs. Brownrigg, 
widow of the late Lieut, Col. Brownrigg, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 11. At Llanbadarnfaur Church, 
Car^ganslure, Capt. Henry Davidson, of 
the Hon. East-India Company’s Service 
to Jane, daughter of the la^ William 
Morris, Esq , of Carmarthen, Banker* 

23. At Cmiterbury, Mr. John Mor- 
phew, of the East-India Service, to Miss 
Susanna Cullen. 

Oct, 10, At Lewisham, by the Rev. 
Hugh Jon^, George Medley, Esq., of 
Kennington, to Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of George Rich, Esq., of Milton near 
Chavesend. 

18. At St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, 
Taunton, Charles Waddington, Esq., of 
the Hon. East-India Company’s Bombay 
Engme«s, to Anne, second daughter of 
John Finchard, Esq., of Taunton* 

24. At Mitcham, Capt. James Myers, 
7th r^t. N. I., Madras Establishment, 
to liouisa, widow of the late Lieut. Col. 
Henry Roberts, his Majesty’s S4tli regt. 


24. At Melcombe R^s, Dors^ Ge- 
rard L^gatt, Esq., Captain in frie Madras 
Army, to Amelia Anne, eld^t dau^fer 
of James Strachan, Esq., ofW^rmoutb* 

28. At Chelsea Church, the Rev. 
Henry Curtis Cherry, B.A., of CI^ 
Hall, Cambridge, and third son of the 
John Heath Cherry, Esq., Member of 
Council at Bombay, to Anne Alicia, se- 
cond daughter of Major General Sir John 
Cameron, K.C.B., &c. 

DEATHS. 

Oct, 2. At Loder, in Dorsetshire, in his 
71st year, the Right Hon. Sir Evan 
Nepean, Bart., formerly Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and late Governor of Bombay. 

16. Major John Malcolm, ofHaugbton- 
le-Skeme, near Darlington, formerly of 
the Hon. Company’s Bengal Army. 

20. At Poplar, aged four years. Master 
Alexander Cbrystie, only son of Csq>t. 
Alexander Cbrystie, Hon. Comptuiy’s 
ship Thomas Coutts. 

Lately, on board tlie Rockingham, on 
her passage from Bombay, Captain Sux- 
pitch, a native of Devon, and late in the 
Country Sea Service. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, October 29* 

CoTTOK.— The demand for Cotton has 
been brisk and extensive the East-India 
Cottons are |d. a |d. higher, other descrip- 
tioDs at the improvement of about jd* 
per lb. 

SuoAR.^Tbe advance in the prices of 
Muscovades was maintained throughout 
the last week. Ibis forenoon very few 
purchases are reported, and the market 
must still be stated dull, but as few holders 
press sales, no reduction can be stated. 

CoFFES. — Ibe public sales brought for- 
ward after Tuesday, nearly the whole 
consisting of the ordinary mixed and rank 
descriptions, went off h^vily at a further 
reduction of 2s. a 4s. per cwt. : the few 
lots fine ordinary and middling supported 
the former currency. 

Indigo.— > The Indigo of the late India 
sale, bears a small premium ; in a few in- 
stances an advance of 3d. and 4d. per lb. 
has been obtained. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

Hie Exchange for Bills on Bengal is 
from Is. 9d. to 2s. per sicca rupee, at 
thirty days’ sight. 

Hie Premium on the Loan Promissory 
Notes of the Loan of 18th Feb. li^t is 
about twenty-three per cent. 

The Loan of 1st May 1821 is about 
twenty per cent. 



TIME.S appointeH for the EA8T-IND1A COMPANY’S SHU’S of the SEASON 1822-23. 
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Price CurrcTd of EaH-ItuMa Produce for October 1822 . 
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Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 
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Anniseeds, Star.... 


Borax, Refined.... 


— U nrefined, or Tincal 

Camphire unrefined 

Cardemoms. Malabar. . lb 

— Ceylon 


Cassia Buds 
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Castor Oil 
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China Root 
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Dragon’s Blood 
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— Consumingqaalities.. 0 9 9 

— ^ Madras Fineand Good 

Rice, Bengal cwt. 0 9 0 
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GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale6 Hovember-^Prompt 31 January 1823. 
Private-Tradt, — BlueCloth— Bandannoes— Seero 
suckers— Carridarries — Choppahs — Ailiballies— 
Ginghams— Kankeens — Madras Handkerchiefs— 
Shawl Handkerchiefs— Shawls— Wrot%ht Silks— 
China Silk Piece Goods— Crape 8hawto*^rape 
Scarfs — Cr^e Gown Pieces— Crapes — Gauze- 
Lustrings— Silks— Sarsnets — Satins — Taffaties — 
Damasks— Sewing Silk. 

For Sale 1 1 iVocewifief— Prowpt 7 February. 

Company**. — Saltpetre— Black P«pcr— Cinna- 
mon— Flores— Mace— Nutmegs — Oil of Mace. 

Liceiwed.— Saltpetre— Pepper— Nutm^s— Gin- 
ger— Cinnamon— Cassia Lignea — Cassia Buds— 
Oil of Cinnamon — Cassia OiT 

For Sale 13 Nooember-^Prompt 7 February. 

Xaceased— Aloes — Rhubarb — Myrrh — Gum 
Ammoniac — Gum Arabic— Benjamin — Dragon's 
Blood— Kino— Unrated Gum — Galls— Lac Dye- 
Shellac— Terra japonica— Bees’ Wax— Tincal — 
Red Oc^re — Argal — Cardemoms — Turmenc— 
Safflower— Mun jeet— Castor Oil. 

For Sale 15 iVbrmfter — 7 February. 

hicensed and Primue Trade. — Tortoiseshell— 
Mother-o*-Pearl Shells — Elephants* Teeth — 


Wrought Ivory— Comeliaos— Bamboo Canes— 
Straw Mats— Calcutta Straw Mattmg — Table 
Mats— China White Paper— Soy. 

For Sale 20 November — l^ompt 38 May, 
Company**.’— Mudein Wine, 

For Sm S December— I^ompt 28 February. 
Tea— Bohea, 500,000 lbs. ; Congou, Campoi» 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,000,000 lbs. ; Twankay 
andHysonSkin, 1,100,000 lbs.; Hyson, 200,000 lbs. 
— ^Total, including Private-Trade, 6,800,000 lbs. 
For Sale 1 1 Dece mb er — Prompt 7 March. 
Co»pen|r*e.— Bengal, Coast, and Snrat V^ect 
Goods, and Nankeen Cloth. 

CARGOES OF EAST-INDfA COMPA- 
NY'S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CARGOES of the $cafe6y Castle and Vansittart 
from Cfiina; the Madras from JBeagal ; and the 
Florentia from Bengal and Madras. 
Company's.— Ten — Coast Piece Goods — Nan- 
keens— China and Bengal Raw Silk— Cotton— 
Surar— Pepper— Indigo. 

Priatte Trade and Prmfege.— Tea— Nankeen — 
China Raw Silk— China Silks— China Crapes— 
Rhubarb — Drawing Paper — Bamboos— Mats— 
Mother-o’-Pearl Shells. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ships* Name*. 


Tons. 

Captains. 

Destination, 

Stentor- 

_ 

500 

Harris - 

Bengal direct. 

Timandra - 


450 

Wray - - 

Ditto. 

Nmrfolk 


550 

Greig - 

Madras and Bengal. 

Lady C^mnbell - 


700 

Betliam 

Ditto. 

Enplirates - 


550 

Meade - 

Bombay. 

Mdpomeae - • 


500 

Mowbray 

Ditto, 

England 


450 

Reay - 

Ditto. 

Hannah 


500 

Lamb • 

Ditto. 

Pigott - . . 


354 

Tomlin - 

Ditto. 

Royal George 


500 

EUerby - 

Ceylon and Bombay. 

Hulgrave Castle - 

. 

500 

Ralph • 

Isle of France and Ceylon. 

Jemima • 

• 

500 

Wait - - 

Batavia and Singapore. 

BorsiM- 

■ 

438 

BeiK - 

Cape, Bencoolen, and Batavia. 




Daily Prices of Stocks, from the QQth of September to the Q5th of October 1822. 
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£. Eyton, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhill, and Lombard. Street. 
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SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S REPORT ON CENTRAL' INDIA. 

(Continued from page i30.) ■’ ■ 


In resuming the consideration of 
this very ; interesting dpcum'ent, we 
think it proper to premise that we pur- 
posely abstain from reference to any 
former statement respecting the sub- 
jecjs of which it treats, and from com- 
the narrative and views of Sir 
JcJin Malcolm with those of any other 
writer, who has commemorated those 
events which have placed Sir John in 
a condition to supply such an acces- 
sion to our stock of information re- 
garding the history of India. Had we 
not determined, of rather been forced, 
to adopt this resolution, there is no 
work from which we should have de- 
rived more assistance (especially on 
the sujyect treated of in the ensuing 
part of the Report) than Lieut.Colo-’ 
nel Slacker’s “ Memoir of the Opera- 
tions of the British Army in India, 
during the Mahratta war of 1817, 
1818 and 1819.” 

8. Rise, Progress, and Annihilation of 
the Pindaries of Alalwa. 

The name of Pindary * occurs in 

* ** Many different conjectures,” says Sir John 
Malcolm, “ have been offered as to the etymology 
of the term Pindary, The tnost popular one 
among the •natives is, that they derived it from 
their dissoiote habits leading ihem constantly ti» 
resort to the shops of i he sellers of an intoxicating 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 84. 


Indian history as early as A.D. 1689. 
They were at first; auxiliaries of the 
Mahrattas, ,to whose desultory mode 
of warfare their predatory habits were 
suited. Common motives united the 
tribes in a sort of confederacy, which, 
though it wanted the principles of co- 
hesion that kept the Mahrattas to- 
gether, namely, the ties of brother- 
hood, the prejudices of religton, and 
attachment to their native soil, be- 
came a nucleus, even from their com- 
parative looseness of composition, for 
all the unsettled and floating part of 
the community to' form upon. The 
Pindaries never attempted to settle : 
but when they arrived at a rich coun- 
try, like a swarm of locusts, they 
plundered and wasted it. Within the 
last twenty years their force in Malwa 
has been computed at from twenty to 
thirty thousand, of all descriptions i 
but their numbers were constantly 
varying. 

When these freebooters set out up- 
on an expedition, they placed them- 


drink termed Pinda. Kurreem Kban told me that 
he had never heard any oiher reason given for 
ihis name, and Major Henley had- this etiroology 
confirmed by the most mtelligcnt of the Pm- 
daiiesof whom heirquirtd.” 
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selves under chosen leaders called 
Lubbuiahs. Advancing at the rase of 
forty or fifty miles a-day to the country 
tl^ meant to pillage, they divided as 
soon as they arrived there, and made 
a general sweep of all the property 
they could find, destroying what they 
could not remove, and committing 
horrid atrocities. No system of de- 
fence availed against these plunderers, 
who, if pursued, could make inarches 
of sixty miles, through roads imprac- 
ticable to regular troops. Dispersed, 
they speedily re-assembled ; and if the 
retreat and party of one freebooter 
were ruined, his place was supplied 
by another of more desperate cha- 
racter, and more eager for enterprize. 

The Mahratta chiefs for a consider- 
able period kept these predatory tribes 
in some subjection to them, and some- 
times forced from them the greater 
part of the booty acquired in their 
incursions. Till the insanity of Jes- 
wunt Row Holkar, the Pindary chiefs 
who served this family, though they 
commanded large bodies of men, were 
never allowed to sit in the presence of 
the ruler. The scenes which followed 
that event gave the Pindary chiefs of 
the Holkar class a consideration they 
had never known ; they were treated 
with respect, and lands were granted 
them in Jaghire for the support of 
their followers. 

The constitution of the Pindarics 
afforded to bold enterprizing men op- 
portunities of attaining rank and power 
by becoming their leaders. Among 
other examples, that of Cheettoo, a, 
person of obscure origin, who acquired 
authority amongst them by his art and 
energy, may be mentioned. Having 
gained by an act of treachery the rank 
of first Pindary chief, he fixed his 
abode among the rugged hills and wild 
forests that interpose between the 
northern bank of the Nerbuddah and 
the Vindhya Mountains, and ravaged 
the country in every direction; not 
sparing altogether the territories of 
Dowlut Row Scindiafa, to whom he 
professed allegiance. The efforts on 


the part of this prince to chastise him 
and the other leaders of the Pindarics, 
ended only in an engagement, by which 
lands were granted them on condi- 
tion that they refrained from plunder. 
Cheettoo was the principal grantee. 

In 1817, the British armies entered 
Malwa, and Cheettoo fled before them. 
His parties were attacked and defeated 
in all directions. He became a iu- 
gitive, deserted by all but thirty or 
forty followers. He refused to sur- 
render to the British, although he 
heard that they had promised to treat 
the Pindary chiefs, who yielded, with 
generosity; either because he could 
not comprehend the motives of such 
conduct, and therefore distrusted their 
promises, or fancied himself not yet 
abandoned by fortune. He was pur- 
sued from place to place : “ His last 
friend, Khooshal Sing of Eirwass, came 
into one of the British camps, to avoid 
the suspicion of giving him support, 
and this was the signal for the aid of 
even robbers being withheld from this 
once celebrated leader, who was now 
tracked, like a bunted animal, by 
marks in the jungles, and by the 
prints of his horse’s hoofs. Driven 
by the increasing vigour of the pur- 
suit from every weU-known haunt, 
forced by hunger to separate from his 
son and his last companions, Cheettoo, 
when seeking shelter in a deep part of 
the forest, was sprung upon and killed 
by a royal tiger. When accounts of 
this event were brought to a local 
officer of Holkar’s government, he 
hastened with some followers to 
the spot. The horse, saddle, sword, 
brnaments, some money, and some 
recent grants he had obtained from 
the ex-Rajah of Nagpore, and part of 
the body of the Pindary chief, were 
found where he had been first seized ; 
but, av/are of the necessity of esta- 
blishing his death beyond all doubt, 
they traced the track of the tiger to 
his den ; and although the animal, 
alarmed at their approach, .had left it, 
they discovered the head of Cheettoo 
in a perfect state, which they after- 
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wards broi^ht to the English camp * 
then besi^ng Asseerghvir.” 

Another celebrated leader of the 
Piudaries named Kurreem Khan, in 
whose party Cheettoo served, and 
whom he afterwards deserted, gave 
himself up to Sir John Malcolm, and 
while he remained in his camp, fur- 
nished him with much information, 
and dictated (for he could not write) 
an account of his life. 

The sketch given by the writer of 
the history of the principal Pindary 
chiefs, though more concise than hb 
sketches usually are, is sufficient to com- 
memorate a band of licentious free- 
booters, who, though they ravaged In- 
dia for thirty years, are annihilated as 
a body, and whose very existence is 
almost forgotten already in the pro- 
vince of Malwa. 

9. The Rajpoot Rulert and Chiefs in 
Malwa. 

This part of the Report will pro- 
bably attract attention, since our in- 
formation regarding the Rajpoots is 
comparatively small, and the inte- 
rest they inspire is considerable. Sir 
John has selected, as examples, the 
history of one of the most remarkable 
of the families that have been destroy- 
ed, and of another that has eminently 
prospered, which he rightly concludes 
will be sufficient, with a few remarks 
on the condition of the rest, to illus- 
trate the recent history of this class 
of petty rulers. 

The ruined family is that of Ra- 
googhur. They are one of the oldest 
families in Malwa, and trace their de- 
scent to the first of theRaJpoot princes, 
who, according to traditionary lore, 
had power before the Moguls con- 
quered the province. Their authentic 
history, however, commences with 
Ghureeb Doss, an Omrah of some 
rank at the Court of Akbar, whose 
son Lai Singh -j- founded Ragooghur. 

* Sir JohQ says the bead was brought lo him 
by a Bramin Zemindar of Kantapore. 

t Our readers are doubtless aware, that the 
epithet Smgh or Siofa, signifyiog liout was ex* 
clusively appropriated to the Rajpoots, till the 
Sikh leader, Guru Govind, gave it to his fol- 
lowers. 


In the year 1760, the Mahratta chief, 
Madhajee Scindiah, pretending, that 
Bulwunt Singh, the head of the fa- 
mily, had negodated with the English, 
with whom he was at war, attadSed 
and took Ragooghur, made the Rajah 
and his principal chiefs prisoners, and 
confiscated the family possessions. 
Sheer Singh, a thakoor, or lord, of 
the Kychee tribe, assembling the scat- 
tered adherents of Bulwunt Singh, 
commenced a desperate system of 
predatory warfare, with the object of 
compelling the Mahratta to release his 
prince. Warning the natives of the 
country to leave their occupations and 
dwellings, and retire into the neigh- 
bouring states, he devastated Ragoo- 
ghur and its dependencies, attacking and 
slaying, not merely troops, but cofilabs 
of merchants, and every traveller of 
the Mahratta nation. Pundits and 
Brahmins of the Deckan were mu- 
tilated, and their infants murdered by 
him ; and to all remonstrances he an- 
swered, that he would teach Mad- 
hajee Scindiah what it was to destroy 
a Rajpoot principality. 

In the sequel, the Rajah was re- 
leased, and Ragooghur restored, upon 
Bulwunt Singh stipulating to pay a 
large sum, which his exhausted ter- 
ritory supplied him with no means to 
raise. He was therefore again driven 
from his state, and died in Jeypore. 
His son Jye Singh obtmned the res- 
toration of his principality after the 
death of the Mahratta chief ; and 
Dooijun Lol, a relation of the prince, 
who had protected him, and was a 
man of talent and experience, received 
from the Mahrattas the grant of a 
large Jaghire. This personage after- 
wards separated from Jye Singh, and 
endeavoured to erect a state of his 
own : an object which, had he lived, 
his abilities might have enabled him 
to accomplish. His successor, Byroo 
Lol, still enjoys a district yielding a 
lack of rupees, and assiunes the title 
of Rajah Bahadur, on the ground of 
its having been conferred on Dooijun 
Lol by the Ranab of Oudipore. 

3 Y2 
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The history of Jye Sing^ is strai^. 
When yonng, he was a prince of great 
promise. His enterprize and personal 
heroism established his reputation as 
a soldier, and made him formidable 
to the Mahrattas, before the death of 
Dooijun Lol. A frightful cruelty of 
disposition soon manifested itself in 
Jye Singh, which some attribute to 
insanity, and others to the deter- 
mined hostility to the Mahrattas 
which constantly inflamed his mind, 
and to the misfortunes of his family. 
His desire of revenge urged him to 
devote himself to the adoration of 
Hunnooman, and he is said, in an ac- 
count of his life, to have obtained, 
through penances, incantations, and 
the aid of an old priest, an interview 
with the warrior-god. Such was the 
delusion of his Rajpoot followers, 
that they deemed his madness inspira- 
tion, and pardoned the crimes of a 
chief, who seemed born to be the 
scourge of their oppressors. 

Dowlut Row Scindiah having de- 
termined upon the destruction of the 
Rajpoots in Malwa, began by reducing 
the neighbouring principality of Seo- 
pore, and then succeeded in expelling 
Jye Singh from his possessions. In 
this extremity he commenced a pre- 
datory war agmnst his oppressor, and 
with a brave force of otdy five thou- 
sand horse (many of them Rajpoots 
of his own tribe), he maintained the 
contest for several years; molesting 
no state but those belonging to his 
enemy, and refraining from plunder of 
merchants and travellers : a contrast 
of behaviour, compared with that of 
the irr^ular bands formerly described, 
which is extremely favourable to the 
Hindu character. The expectation of 
war between Scindiah and the English 
gave him some hope of recovering his 
possessions, and avenging his wrongs. 
In this he was disappointed ; and at 
his death, in 1818 , the divisions among 
his family and adherents made the 
tribe an easy sacrifice to Scindiah’s 
government. 

The history of the Raj or prin- 


cipality of Kotah forms a complete 
contrast to that of Ragooghur. When 
on the verge of ruin, it was not only 
saved, but raised to the first rank 
among the Rajpoot states, by one of 
the most remarkable men, as the 
writer observes, who have appeared 
in the modern history of India. 

The incident that gave rise to Zalim 
Singh’s greatness was his falling a pri- 
soner into the hands of the Mahrattas, 
whom he prevailed upon to send him 
to Kotah, supported by Scindiah’s au- 
thority, in order that he might restore 
the state to order, and cause the tri- 
bute (which he engaged to augment) 
to be regularly paid. Omeid Singh, 
the Prince of Kotah, willingly resign- 
ed the power, which he was incom- 
petent to exercise, to Zalim, who pro- 
ceeded with energy to reduce to obe- 
dience the refractory Thakoors. His 
calmness, wisdom, and steady courage 
preserved order at home, and his pru- 
dence and moderation secured him 
from external dangers. His know- 
ledge in the various capacities of far- 
mer, merchant, and statesman, ap- 
pears to have been devoted to the 
substantial benefit of his territory, and 
thereby to the confirmation of his 
power, which he enjoyed without as- 
piring to the lofty and ostentatious 
decorations of authority. He main- 
tained his friendly relations with the 
Mahrattas, until his discernment led 
him justly to appreciate the character 
and intentions of the British Govern- 
ment, when he cast off at once his 
former connections, and united him- 
self exclusively with it, neglecting no 
opportunity of evincing the sincerity 
of his friendship. Though weak in 
the extreme, from age and infirmity, 
Zalim Singh still possesses an unim- 
paired intellect. Some of the mea- 
sures of the prince bespeak a very 
original mind. He has succeeded in 
establishing a complete command over 
his Ryots, by possessing himself of a 
number of ploughs and labourers, who 
on any symptoms of local insubor- 
dination, or obstinacy in not entering 
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into his terms, are sent as a detach- 
ment to cultivate the fields. “ The 
manner,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ in 
which this ruler manages his territories 
is singular, and partakes of that energy 
which belongs to his whole character. 
He seldom rents any large districts to 
one person, but places them under the 
management of well-qualified officers, 
who have r^ular pay, and who divide 
the whole into small portions, either 
rent, give in management, or settle 
with the villages or Ryots, as suits the 
usages of the inhabitants, or conve- 
nience of the period.” Sir John gives 
no opinion as to the policy of this 
system, of which we entertain some 
doubt. 

A short historical sketch is given of 
the Rajahs of Purtaubghur, Banswar- 
rah, and Dongurpore, territories bor- 
dering upon Malvva, all of which arc 
now under British protection. Along 
the banks of the Nerbuddah, and be- 
tween Malwa and Goojerat, are several 
Rajpoot princes, whose ancestors were 
wealthy and powerfnl, but who are 
now reduced to comparative insig- 
nificance, and mostly trihutaries of 
Scindiah. 

The Grassiahs are a class of Raj- 
poots, consisting of native chiefs, who 
being driven from their possessions by 
invaders, established a claim to a 
share* of the revenue of the pro- 
vince, upon a ground not unlike that 
which supported the levy of black- 
mail in Scotland, namely, the power 
of these chiefs to disturb or prevent 
its collection. On any delay or re- 
fusal of the tribute, or tankah, as it 
is termed, the Grassiah chief drove 
away the cattle, seized the inhabitants 
or children, who were confined, and 
sometimes tortured, till payment was 
made. 

The Soandees are a more desperate 
class of plunderers, who often describe 
themselves as Rajpoots, but are in fact 
a mixed race. Their fabulous history 
deduces them from a prince, who be- 

* Hence the name Graasiah, from grass, Sans- 
crit, a mouthful. 


ing born with the face of a tiger, was 
chased into the forests, where he seized 
upon women of all tribes. Their cha- 
racter was so formidable, that one J>£ 
the first measures for the re-establi3i- 
ment of tranquillity in Malwa was 
directed against them ; their holds 
were destroyed, their horses and arms 
delivered up, and the robber has since 
been converted into the peaceful cul- 
tivator. 

The Bheels inhabit the wild and 
mountainous tracts which divide Mal- 
wa from Nimar and Goojerat. They 
are an ancient and very singular race, 
quite distinct from any other Indian 
tribe. The names of Bheel and Nis- 
hoda, by which they are called, are 
derived from terms that signify a 
frightful or wicked action. They are di- 
vided into distinct classes, namely, the 
village, the cultivating, and the wild 
or mountain Bheels ; the latter subsist 
by plunder, and have been augmented 
by the relations of the petty Rajpoot 
Rajahs, whose families have increased 
beyond the power of the heads to 
provide for them. 

The remainder of this part contains 
a short mention of some of the prin- 
cipal Bheel leaders in Malwa and Ni- 
raar, and the present condition of that 
class, which is more fully considered 
in a subsequent portion of the Report. 

10. Government of the States of 
Malwa. 

This subject is of considerable in- 
terest, and we shall therefore afford it 
a larger space. 

The province of Malwa was one of 
the greatest Soubahs of the empire of 
Delhi, and was managed in all respects 
according to the Mogul system. The 
Mahrattas introduced a govemnlent 
consisting partly of their own institu- 
tions, and partly of those they found 
in the conquered country. 

The chiefs of the different Mahratta 
States have no fixed title, but are in 
fact absolute princes ; those of Malwa, 
though they exercise their powerunder 
many restraints of a moral orTeligions 
nature) and uniformly shew attention 
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to die esiablidied forms of the conn- 
tT 7 , are in theory absolate. 

■ The principal government officers 
tt^kr both their name and duties from 
those established at Poona. The great 
offices are those of the Dewan or 
prime minister ; the Phurnavees, mi- 
nister of finance ; the Mozumdar, re- 
gistrar of official documents, grants, 
&C.; the Chitnavees, Secretary of 
State ; the Siccanavees, keeper of the 
seid ; the Potanavees, treasurer ; the 
Dufturdar, keeper of state papers con- 
nected with the revenue, and in some 
respects a deputy of the Phurnavees. 
Under this officer ranks the keeper of 
the Ek Buijee Duftur, wherein ab- 
stracts are made of the whole public 
accounts of the State, digested into as 
clear a form as possible. The subor- 
dinate civil officers consist of Kar- 
koons, Muttasuddees, &c. It is ma- 
terial to observe, that the rank or 
order of the aforegoing personages 
does not imply precedence, which de- 
pends upon the talent of the indi- 
vidual and the favour of the prince. 
The household officers are numerous, 
but have little concern with the ad- 
ministration. 

Districts distant from the capital 
are chiefly managed by Komisdars, 
with deputies from the Dewan, the 
Phurnavees, and the other high func- 
tionaries. 

A Jaghiredar, or grantee of lands, 
is the civil and military governor of 
his estates, nominates his Komisdars, 
&c., subject to the chief ruler, his 
paramount lord. 

The Eomisdar is aided by Zemin- 
dars, or hereditary revenue officers of 
pergunnahs ; next to whom is the 
Kanoongo, in whose office records of 
the revenue, &c. of each village is 
kept. 

In the Mahratta Governments of 
Malwa, the pay of each officer, from 
the Dewan to the lowest rank, is re- 
gulated by his expenses ; such as for 
palankeen, elephant, state servants, 
&c. They have also certain dues from 
the districts and villages, a source of 


revenue very incompatible with the 
welfare of the people. 

The institutions of the Mogul sys- 
tem, preserved by the Mahrattas’ in 
Malwa, were not unfortunately the 
most useful : all those for the admi- 
nistration of justice perished. But of 
this more hereafter. 

The principal tributary Rajahs of 
the Rajpoot tribes have a distinct form 
of government within their respective 
limits. The Rawul, Ranab, or Rajah 
of a principality, is a hereditary prince 
of absolute power. The principles of 
his rule over his own tribe, however, 
and his other subjects, are quite dis- 
tinct. His kindred, who are Thakoors, 
pay a certain sum, or perform military 
service for their Kotrees, or estates, 
which part of the system differs but 
little from the feudal in Europe ; but 
the theory is, that though the prince has 
general powers, the Thakoor, owing 
him service and allegiance, is master 
of his own soil and subjects ; and it is 
a remarkable part of this construction 
of government, adds the writer, that 
the transfer of the revenue of these 
, Thakoors to another power does not 
necessarily imply a transfer of their 
allegiance. 

The Thakoors claim a right of ad- 
vising their prince, and sometimes, 
when his plans are ruinous, of op- 
posing him. On the other hand, when 
a Rajpoot is attacked by a Mahratta 
State, they assist him ; for the ser- 
vice-tenure, under which the Rajpoots 
held lands of the Mogul Government, 
was commuted by the Mahratta lead- 
ers for a money tribute. 

The details of these matters are 
given by the Reporter with great mi- 
nuteness and precision, which it is 
impossible in our short review to at- 
tain. We shall merely add, that the 
forms of government of even the 
Grassiahs and Bheels are recorded. 

We cannot resist the inclination to 
insert the titles and functions of Nadir 
Singh’s officers, the principal Bheel 
chief of the Vindhya range, which 
approach the burlesque: 
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1. A Dewan, or minister, who kept administration of criminal justice is 
the records of this barbarous state. vested in the ruler or lord, who often 

2. A Collector of Dues. This officer however calls to his aid a Punjayet 

received all plunder, and distributed of government officers and heads of 
the shares according to usage. classes. In civil cases, where pfft- 

3. A Havildar, or commander of perty is concerned, this court is always 
horse, who took charge of cattle employed, nor would a decision of 
stolen, and made them over to the the ruler be dee]qsed satisfactory or 
Collector, who never went on ex- just without a Punj. 

peditions. Permanent Punjayets are not known 

4. A head Executioner. This offi- generally in the province ; but in some 

cer always attended the Chief. large towns, particular persons are 

5. An Intelligencer, and road watch- always chosen ; and in Rutlam, where 

er, whose duty it was to obtain infor- the Punj seems to form a constituent 
mation of unprotected villages and part of the Government, the office is 
travellers. This was an office of much esteemed to be hereditary in some fa- 
trust. milies, and considered a h%h dia* 

The police in Malwa is managed by tinction. 
the Komisdar, who delegates the trust These courts are also resorted to, 
to Tannahdars and Kutwals ; the lat- in the Rajpoot states as well as those 
ter office is sometimes publicly rented, under the Mahrattas, as courts of ar- 
and the police is considered a source bitration. In civil cases (as well as 
of profit, instead of expenditure. criminal) both parties may have friends 

Crimes are inquired into either by to advocate their cause ; but no Vakeel 
the Komisdar himself, or with the aid or lawyer is admitted. This is an es- 
of a Punjayet, or tribunal of not less sential part of the character of these 
than five principal officers, or inha- courts, and which recommends them 
bitants, whereof the Zemindar, the so much to the natives, who consider 
Kanoongo, and one of the principal that the employment of Vakeels is 
Durruckdars (usually the Phurnavees) calculated to delay and prevent, ra- 
are invariably members; and an ab- ther than secure justice, 
stract of the proceedings of this court A person tried by a Punjayet may 
of investigation is transmitted to the appeal to the Rajah or chiefs who may 
Dewan, who decides. reverse the sentence, and order ano- 

In civil cases, Punjayets are some- ther trial ; or the condemned person 
times resorted to, as in debt, or caste may ’appeal to the ordeal, which is 
disputes. But these courts are not generally hot water, boiling oil, or 
called unless the cases are serious, or red-hot iron. These absurd tests of 
doubtful ; and indeed where the Ko- guilt are not uncommon in most parts 
misdar, or manager of a pergunnah, of the world, and it is curious to note 
is a person of power, and fearless of the analogous forms which mark the 
consequences, he determines cases, offspring of superstition. Both among 
especially criminal ones, himself. the Mahrattas and Rajpoots the crime 

. The system of justice pursued by of witchcraft is punished with more 
the Rajahs of Malwa is much the same, severity than any other. 

With them, as with the Mahrattas, Though the forms of Punjayets have 
persons of rank are usually treated local differences, their principles are 
with a lenity, arising either from fear every where the same. As courts of 
or political motives, which keeps alive investigation, they are too much under 
the feuds that pervade the Rajpoot the control of government ; as courts 
country, where murders in retaliation of arbitration, they appear to be very 
are very common occurrences. beneficial in their effects. In- the for- 

Among the Rajpoots of Malwa, the mcr, the members are mostly officers 
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. the gOTOmment ; in the latter, each 
party names an equal number, and the 
gov 0 iiment nominates an umpire, to 
whom either may object. General 
sfiffirage, or a high character for talent 
and integrity, points out individuals 
for selection, whose services as mem- 
bers are gratuitous. The judgment of 
the Court must be unanimous, or at 
least a very large majority must concur. 

To check litigation, fines, varying 
according to circumstances, are im- 
posed upon all suitors in a Punjayet. 
That which is paid by the person losing 
the cause is called Goonagaree, and is 
heavy ; the Shukaranna, or offering of 
gratitude from the party who gmns it, 
is proportionably light. 

Such is a slight outline of the Punj 
institution, which, being the only sem- 
blance of a judicial system in a country 
exposed for so many years to military 
and arbitrary rule, has very naturally 
become an object of affection among 
the natives, who have probably over- 
rated and exaggerated its benefits. 

The Bheels of Malwa have a rude 
system of justice. A species of Pun- 
jayet exists also among them. These 
courts often consist of several hun- 
dred members ; all persons connected 
with the plmntiff or defendant sitting 
upon them. “ They generally assemble 
under the shade of a tree, and settle 
the terms on which the murder, or 
theft is to be compounded; fifles in 
cattle or money are high upon mur- 
ders,# but Bheel Punjayets never in- 
flict death. If the crime be of so 
atrocious a nature as not to be com- 
pounded or forgiven, the culprit is 
pursued and destroyed by those whom 
this act has made his enemies ; but he 
must be put to death in what they 
term a Juggra, or affray, that is, in 
warm blood : to take the life of each 
other coolly appears to be revolting to 
their usages.” Disputes among them 
are sometimes adjusted in the follow- 

* Fines are the usual inflictions for murder, 
when the criminal can pay. In a Turjumah, or 
abstract of a Punjayet, quoted by Fir John Mal- 
colm, the cidprii is sentenced to “ pav the price 
of Wood.” 


ing manner : A bufl^o, and a large 
quantity of liquor is prepared; and 
the moment the ceremony of breaking 
a stick, or throwing a stone into a 
revered stream, announces that the 
feud is at an end, or the dispute set- 
tled, the buffalo is slain, and copious 
draughts of liquor interchanged be- 
tween the parties extinguish the me- 
mory of the past. 

The military branch of government 
among the Mahratta chiefs and the 
Rajpoot princes of Malwa we shall 
pass over. That of the former is the 
same as in the Deckan ; and the latter 
is insignificant. 

11. Administration of Revenue. 

It will be difficult to make ourselves 
comprehended on this head, unless we 
follow the reporter more closely than 
we have hitherto done, and enter with 
him upon the subject of tenures in 
Malwa, in order to understand to 
whom the soil belongs from which the 
revenue is derived, and how it is oc- 
cupied. 

In the theoretical view, the soil first 
belonged, according to the Hindu sa- 
cred writers, not to the King, as is the 
principle recognized in many coun- 
tries (for kings, according to these 
writers,* were instituted subsequent 
to the cultivation of the soil, and the 
possession of property), but to him by 
whom it was first occupied and tilled. 
A tax upon the land was assigned as a 
revenue to the monarch, in recom- 
pense of his defence and protection. 
This principle was not overturned 
even by the Moguls, who contented 
themselves with increasing the land- 
tax ; and even in those parts of India 
where a new population was intro- 
duced (as appears to have been the 
case in Malwa), occupation for two or 
three generations, established a right 


* In the Mahabaratba, one of the most holy 
hooka among the Hindus, ibe origin of the regal 
office is treated of, which is by no means repre- 
sented as of divine institution, but as originating 
from a distracted state of things, which made it 
conveuient to nommate a head, who was to pro- 
tect and defend the people, for which he was to 
have a revenue, &c» 
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of property to the land in the cul- 
tivators. 

Such is in theory the principle of 
tenure in Malwa ; but a succession of 
revolutions has so disturbed the pro- 
perty of the province, that although 
the Mahomedan and the Mahratta 
have equally perceived the policy of 
respecting the ancient institutions of 
the country, some modifications have 
necessarily crept in, which do not 
consist with the principles of pure 
theory. 

The lands are divided into Sircars, 
containing from ten to forty mahals, 
or districts, subdivided into tuppahs, 
or talooks, including from five to 
thirty villages. These divisions are 
marked by accurate boundaries and 
measurements, which are recorded 
officially, to the advantage of indi- 
viduals as well as the fiscal interests 
of the Government. 

A chain of native officers forms a 
system of administration for each dis- 
trict and village, which it is necessary 
to notice. 

The first in rank is the Zemindar, 
who unites to his character and duties 
as a landholder, those of a govern- 
ment officer. His office is to preserve 
peace, and he is regarded by the Ryuts 
as their protector in case of viola- 
tions of usage. He has a right (as 
before observed) to certain dues from 
every village in his pergunnah. 

The next is the Kanoongo or Re- 
gistrar, who is a Wuttundar, or here- 
ditary village officer ; as is the Mirdah, 
or land measurer, but of lower rank. 
A knowledge of the boundaries of the 
pergunnah, the measuring and allotting 
lands, &c., constitute the duties of 
this officer, who receives dues as the 
former. 

The Putteil, or chief of the village, 
has likewise his land dues, and also a 
fine (generally a rupee) from the hus- 
band of a woman who has been mar- 
ried before: the reason of which is, 
that a second maniage, strictly speak- 
ing, is forbidden by the Hindu law. 
The Putteil, as the medium between 
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the officers of the Government and 
the inhabitants of the village, usually 
collects the Sircar dues. 

The Putwaree is the registrar of the 
village, and enjoys land and dues unw 
der the Putteil. The Bullaye or Dher 
of the village, is paid by a free grant 
of ground, and certain dues. His 
office is to inform himself of the 
name, quality, occupation, and pos-. 
sessions of each inhabitant. His evi- 
dence in disputes about land is ma- 
terial, since he is expected to note 
minutely every' boundary, every house, 
tank, tree, &c. 

The Pursae, or priest, is a sort of 
conjurer, foretells seasons for sowing, 
&c. 

The Choukeedar is a watchman, and 
in some towns a man of no small con- 
sequence, having a trifling due from 
travellers and upon cattle. From this 
functionary the descent passes to the 
carpenter, blacksmith, barber, and 
washerman, who have all their offices, 
rights, and dues assigned them ; and 
lastly the Puggees, whose business it 
is to trace thieves by the print of their 
feet.* 

We cannot wonder that such a well- 
constructed system of district govern- 
ment should be an object of attach- 
ment to the natives. The revenue ac- 
cruing to each officer being obviously 
nothing but a recompense for services 
performed on behalf of the inhabitants, 
converted it in appearance from a tax 
into a voluntary contribution. Al- 
though many of the villages had been 
laid waste for many years, no sooner 
was tranquillity restored, than the 
original inhabitants flocked to their 
roofless homes. Infant Putteils (in 
some cases the third in descent from 
the emigrator) were carried at the 
head of the parties ; and when they 
reached their villages, says the writer, 
every wall of a house, every field, was 


» Ttie skill of many of these Puggees is very 
remarkable j and Sir John Malcolm observes, that 
the numenms jusiances of extraordinary dis- 
covery of criminals, ibrougb tbia mode, almost 
stagger belief. 

Voi.. XIV. .1 z 
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taken possession of by the owner or 
cultivator, without dispute or litiga- 
tion, either amongst themselves or with 
the Government. 

The settled and more respectable 
Kursaus, or hereditary cultivators of 
Malwa, have still many privileges, and 
enjoy much consideration ; their title 
to the fields their forefathers cultivated 
is n^yer disputed, while they pay the 
Government share. If they are un- 
able, from age or want of means, to 
till their field, they may hire labour- 
ers, or make it over to another Ryut, 
bargaining with him as they like 
about the produce ; but still the field 
is in the Government-book in the 
name of its original cultivator. In ge- 
neral a fixed known rent, and esta- 
blished and understood dues, are taken 
from such persons, beyond which all 
demands are deemed violence and in- 
justice. These, however, have been 
of late so universal in Malw a, that the 
condition of the hereditary cultivators, 
as compared with others, has been 
little enviable. Still their attachment 
to the fields their forefathers tilled, 
and the trees they planted, lead them 
to endure much ; and when they are 
compelled, by extreme oppression, to 
move, they are generally brought back, 
as it is considered the greatest mis- 
fortune that can befal a country to 
lose its hereditary Kursaus.” 

Besides that description of Ryuts 
who cultivate the soil they have in- 
habited, and are called Junnee, or 
Wuttunee Kursau, there are Pyakushti 
Ryuts, who cultivate lands in ano- 
ther village, under an agreement for a 
term of years, seldom more than five ; 
and also the Sookwassee (seekers of 
protection), who are cultivating la- 
bourers, This class consists of men 
driven from home by misfortune, who 
enter into engagements with managers 
or renters. After two or three ge- 
nerations, the descendant of the Sook- 
wassee becomes one of the Wuttunee, 
or native cultivators of the village. 

The management of villages belong- 
ing personally to the royal family in 


Malwa, and called Khasagee Gaon, is 
of a distinct character ; as is also that 
of the following : Jaghire assignments, 
either feudal or allodial, to grandees ; 
Serinjam, or temporary grants for the 
support of troops ; Enam or Nankar 
(free gifts), generally hereditary to fa- 
vourites and dependants, or district 
officers ; Khyraut, or charitable grants 
in perpetuity (there being no mort- 
main laws) to holy persons, or re- 
ligious endowments. These aliena- 
tions are, it appears from a statement 
of Sir John Malcolm, very consider- 
able. 

The assessment and mode of col- 
lecting the revenue in Malwa varies 
but little. Battye, or payment in kind, 
is unusual, except with the Rajpoot 
principalities. Measurement of the 
lands is made by the Mirdah of the 
pergunnah, who, with a coarse rope 
divided into yards, determines the 
number of begahs, according to which 
the land is rated. The mode of cul- 
tivation differs but little from that of 
other parts of India. 

“ The 1st of Bysack (April), the 
commencement of the agricultural 
year, is among the cultivators of 
Malwa, as in other parts, a day of re- 
joicing. They then commence their 
labours. The seed is usually sown by 
a drill plough, early in June, after the 
first fall of rain. This employs them 
for more than a month, and is a time 
of incessant labour. The busy occu- 
pations of the village community are 
increased at this period, from its being 
the one for persons interested in the 
crops giving seed, making advances 
for purchases of bullocks, and settling 
for the rent of each field. When the 
grain has risen six or eight inches high, 
women and children are employed in 
weeding, and a rude harrow is passed 
over the field three or four times.” 

The revenue is received by the Ko- 
misdar in four kists of payment : the 
first of which is in September, the last 
in March following. The rents in 
Malwa vary in almost every district. 

When a Battye, or grain-rent, is 
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agreed upon, the common usage is, 
after setting apart the seed and pay for 
labourers, to divide the produce into 
two, four or five shares : sometimes 
the Government takes half, at other 
times two-fifths, or, if moderate, as 
in the time of Aliah Bae, only one- 
fourth, leaving in all cases to the cul- 
tivator the payment of dues to the 
Putteil and all the Wuttundars of the 
village. 

In money settlements, which, as 
before observed, are most usual, the 
assessments were from five, six, and 
eight to ten rupees per begah, w hich 
was reckoned moderate, the rents 
now, from the increased value of the 
produce, being nearly doubled. The 
native Governments, Mahratta and 
Hindu, have considered that twenty- 
five, or at most forty per cent, of the 
produce (after deduction of seed and 
labour) is the just proportion which 
the cultivator can pay in addition to 
his other contributions and expenses. 
This part of the subject Sir John has 
illustrated by the insertion of a table 
of the various items of e.xpenditure 
and receipts, in the cultivation of 
twenty-five begahs of various kinds of 
soil ; the result of which is as follows : 


land. At present, the great propor- 
tion of the lands are in Amanee,* or 
Government management ; in other 
cases, the practice (especially in Scin- 
diah’s districts) is to change the rentej^ 
annually. 

We have no room to speak of the 
nature of the soil, the various cha- 
racters of its products, and their value 
at different periods, a table of which, 
exhibiting the average price current 
of grain and goods in the time of 
Aliah Bae, and in the year 1820, is 
given, from whence it appears that the 
price of commodities has increased in 
a very remarkable degree. 

The revenue is at present collected 
and carried to account under the heads 
of Ayeem Jummah, orfi.xed revenue; 
and Sewaie Jummah, or extraordina- 
ries. The former includes land-assess- 
ments, customs, petty taxes, and also 
all claims of village and Government 
officers, aids and contributions to the 
rulers or principal ministers, &c. The 
latter comprehends extra and arbitrary 
charges, fines and impositions, some 
of which are rather remarkable. The 
Komisdar, or renter of a province or 
district, when he proceeds to take 
charge, has a schedule of all the known 


Kurreef crop, ofl . j 
ten begahs 

Expenses . , . 

Net profit to the Ryut. 

Rubbeecrop, of"' ^ 
ten begah, . . j 

Expenses. . . 


Net profit. , . 


Garden land, ofl ^ , 

five begahs . . j 

Expenses . . 
Net profit 

Total profit to the Ryut for 
the whole year 


,.57 

4 

, . 15 

0 

,.91 

p 

,.64 

15 

..26 

1 

200 

8 

162 

10 

,.37 

14 

..78 

15 


receipts and disbursements of the 
country. Latterly, the Mahratta rulers 
in Malwa have demanded from those 
to whom they consign countries, one, 
and sometimes two years’ revenue in 
advance, allowing an interest of one 
per cent, per month upon the sums 
advanced. 

A considerable part of the Mahratta 
revenue is in tribute or Paishkush, 
from great and petty Rajpoot princes, 
which is collected through an agent 
with the tributary, who receives and 
remits the amount in money, or in 
goods. This part of the revenue is 
liable to gross abuses. 

The revenue systems of the Nabobs 


The leases of countries under the Bhopal, of Zalim Singh, and other 
Mahratta Government in Malwa were Rajpoot princes, are explained by the 


often for ten, twelve, twenty^, and even 
thirty years, which gave the renter an 
interest in the improvement of the 


* This term, we presume, is the same as that 
employed in Ceylon to distinguisii rents collected 
by GoTcrtiment officers, winch are said to be col- 
leried in Aumany. 


z 2 
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reporter, the peculiarities of which 
are too minute for insertion in this 
article, and possess no remarkable in- 
terest. There is one example of op- 
pjjpssion in the principality of Baugur, 
of which we cannot omit the mention. 
A court favourite of the day is im- 
posed upon the villages as a tempo- 
rary ruler, termed Gomeytee, who is 
changed every year; and the inha- 
bitants are not only obliged to sup- 
port him with a party of retainers, 
but to give him whatever they can 
afibrd, or he has the power of extort- 
ing, beyond their revenue, ordinary 
and extraordinaiy. 

The remmning part of this division 
of the report is taken up with details 
respecting the trade and commerce of 
Malwa, including remarks upon the 
various articles of traffic, money and 
coinage, customs and trade charges ; 
and with such a statement of the ag- 
gregate revenue and resources of the 
province, as could be obtained in a 
country where change of Government, 
and the want of records upon this 
subject, have created much obscurity 
and disorder. 

The tables subjoined to this part, in 


Head of the Gauge*, SfC. [Dec. 

reference to the last-mentioned pmnt, 
exhibit the following result : 


Revenue of Dowlut Row 
Scindiab, from bis posses- 
sions in Malwa and north 
of Candeish and the Dec- Rupees 

kan for 1820 1,27,68,859 

Do. of Mulhar Row Hol- 

kar, for 1819-20 17,96,183 

Do. of the Puars of Dhar, 

for 1819-20 2,67,003 

Do. of the Puars of De- 

wass, for 1819-20 *61,437 

Do. of the British Go- 
vernment in Malwa, for 

1819-20 2,18,297- 

Do. of the Khotah State 47,25,000 

Do. of Bhopal 9,00,000 

Do. of the principal Raj- 
poot Princes and Thakoors 
resident in Malwa and the 

contiguous districts 18,14,868 

Do. of Ameer Khan de- 
lived from possessions in 

Malwa 6,00,000 

Do. of Ghuffoor Khan io 
Malwa 3,76,387 


The total revenue of Malwa for the 
year 1819, Sir John represents to 
amount to two crores thirty-six lacs 
ninety-nine thousand one hundred and 
eighty-six rupees. 

{To be continued.) 

• This is after deducting 47,937 topees for «. 
penses of coilection of grass tribute to .Grassiali 
Chiefs. 


CAPTAIN HODGSON’S JOURNAL OF A SURVEY TO THE HEAD 
OF THE GANGES, &c. IN 1827* 

(From the Asiatic Researches, VoL XIV.*) 


Prefacing, that having pursued the 
course of the Ganges, a considerable way 
beyond Gangoutri, “ and to the place 
wbwe its head is concKiled by masses of 
snow which never melt,” Capt. Hodgson 
(who was joined at Reital by Lieut Her- 
bert, of the 8th N.L, and of whose skill 
and zeal honourable mention is made), 
states, that be deems it unnecessary to say 
any thing about his survey before reaching 
Reital, having nothing to add to Capt 
Roper’s account of Capt. Webb’s Survey 
in 1808, which was discontinued at Cajani, 
near Reital, in consequence of serious im- 
peding obstacles. He observes ; 

* As abstracted in tlte India Gazette. The 
fourteenth volume has not yet been published in 
this country.— 


** I shall therefore only give an account 
of the course of the river above the village 
of Reilal, where I halted to make arrange- 
ments for my progress through the rugged 
regions before me, in which I found I had 
no chance of getting any supplies of grain 
for my followers. I was consequer»4ly obli- 
ged to buy grain, and to send it off be- 
fore me, so as to form little magazines at 
the places I intended to halt at ; and as I 
learnt that several of the Sangas or spar- 
bridges over the river had been destroyed 
by avalanches of snow, I sent a large party 
of labourers to re-establish them.” 

Considering Reitdl as the point of depar- 
ture, Capt. Hodgson took pains to ascer- 
tain its latitude and longitude. By a senes 
of observations with the reflecting circle 
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of Trougbton, and also by bis astrono^ 
mic^l circular instrument, found tbe 
former to be 30® 48" 28"' N. By two ob- 
servations of immersions of the first sa- 
tellite of Jupiter, and one of tlie second, 
he thinks the longitude of Reital may be 
taken at5h. 14m. 20s.6.or78®35"60'"7'" 
East of Greenwich. The telescope used 
in observing the satellites was a Dolland*s 
42'inches achromatic refractor, with an 
aperture of two and three-quarter inches, 
and power of about 75 applied, having a 
tall stand and rackwork for slow motion. 
The watch was a marine chronometer, 
made by Molineux, of London. 

“ A snowy peak, called Sri Cdnta is vi- 
sible both from Reilal and Schat'anpur.'* 

“ Reital contains about 35 houses, 
and is esteemed a considerable village ; as 
usual in the upper mountains, where tim- 
ber is plentiful, the houses are large, and 
two and three stories high. When a bouse 
has three stories, the lowest serves to 
shelter the cattle by night ; the second is a 
sort of granary, and in the upper the fa- 
mily dwells ; round it there is generally a 
strong wooden gallery or balcony, which 
is supported by beams that project from 
the walls. The roofs of the houses are 
made of boards or slates *. they are shelv- 
ing, and project much beyond the top of 
the walls, and cover the balcony, which 
is closed, in bad weather, by strong wooden 
shutters or pannels. These bouses are 
very substantial, and have a handsome ap- 
pearance at a distance ; but they are ex- 
ceedingly filthy within, and full of vermin. 
The walls are composed of long cedar 
beams and stone in alternate courses ; the 
ends of the beams meet all the corners, 
where they are bolted together by wooden 
pins. Houses of this construction are said 
to last for several ages, for the Deodar or 
OiUon pine, which I suppose to be the 
cedar of Lebanon,* is the largest, most 
noble, and durable of all trees. 

The situation of tbe village on the east 
side of a mountain, tlie summit of which 
is covered with snow, and the foot washed 
by the Bhdgirat*hi is very pleasant. It com- 
mands a noble view of the Sri Cdnta and 
odier adjoining peaks of tbe Himalaya, 
on which the snow for ever reste. &iow 
also remains until tbe rains, on all tbe 
mountains of the second order, which are 

* It is the Pintu Deodara of Roxbaigb j the 
Dttad&ru of Satucrit writers.— H. H. W. 


visible hence, both up and down the rivtf. 
Many cascades are formed by the melting 
of the snows on the foot of the surround- 
ing mountains. One, in particular, des- 
cends in repeated falls of several hund^pd 
feet each, from the summit of a mountain 
across tlie river, and joins it near Batkeri. 

‘‘ The azimuth of the Sri Cdnti peak 
(determined from tbe elongation of the 
pole star) is 50« 49' 29" N.E., and its al- 
titude 9® 14' 3"" 5"'. It is needless here to 
insert the observations of azimuth and al- 
titudes of the other peaks seen hence, and 
at other places on the route. In the fol- 
lowiiig account of my progress up the river, 
I have put down such remarks as occurred 
at the time, and they were written on the 
spot, and are here inserted with very little 
alteration. Though I am aware that such 
minute descriptions of localities must ap- 
pear tedious, and that many repetitions 
occur, I hope they will be excused by 
th<»e who, feeling interested in the subject, 
may have the patience to read tbe detail. 
To give general descriptions of such rude 
regions is difficult, if not impossible ; and 
I trust that particular ones, though often 
tedious, will be found more faithful, and 
to give more precise ideas of those remote 
recesses of the Himalaya, which I visited. 
For this end, and that those who are 
inclined may be able to know tbe position 
of the places of my journey, I have put 
down the bearings and distances in paces 
of each portion of the route, with the re- 
marks noted at tbe time, and also tbe la- 
titudes of tbe halting places : and these 
simple data will enable any one to trace the 
distance and direction from Reiial to the 
end of my journey. I have only put down 
the bearings in single degrees; tiiey 
reckoned from north, which I call 360 : 
thus 180® is South, 270®West, and so on : 
except in very steep ascents and d^ents, 
the paces may be taken at 30 inches. 

“ On the 19th May I was joined at 
Reital by Lieut. Herbert, of the 8th regt, 
N.I., who had been appointed my assis- 
tant ; and from his skill and zeal the sur- 
vey has received much benefit. Mr. Her- 
bert came direct from Calcutta, and brought 
for me a pair of mountain barometers, but 
the tubes filled in England had been 
broken ere they arrived in Calcutta. There 
were some spare empty tubes which we 
filled and used as hereafter mentioned ; 
but we could not succeed in boiling the 
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mercury in the tubes, to free it entirely of 
Die height of Reital above the sea, 
as indicated by our barometers, is 7,108 
feet, 

^ Having received reports that the Sang- 
has were repaired, and that the grain I 
sent forward was lodged in the places I 
directed, I left every article of baggage 
I could possibly do w'ithout ; and having 
given very light loads to the coolies, tliat 
they might proceed with less difficulty, we 
marched from Reilnl on the 21st May, as 
follows 

May 21. — Die travellers proceeded from 
Reital to Tuwarra, crossed tlie Soar river 
on a Sanga five paces in length, observed 
some micaceous iron ore on the Salang 
Mountain. From Soar river to above 
Tumarra the patli is eTcceedingly rugged. 
Die mountains are of granite, with va- 
rious proportions of quartz and feldt .spar. 
Water boiled at 198®. 

May 22. — Marched in five hours and 
48 minutes from Tuwarra to Dangal, a 
very laborious journey. Die thermometer 
at sunrise was at 48®. Crossed the Elgie 
Gdrh torrent by a Sanga 15 feet long. 
On the opposite side of the Ganges ob- 
served hot springs, for the first time. 
Crossed the Ganges to Dangal hy Si Sanga, 
made of two stout pine spars, laid from 
rock to rock. Water boils at 202° ; mean 
latitude of Dangal 30® 54' 30" 8'". 

May 23. — Reached Suci after a very 
long and laborious marchj in seven hours. 
Crossed the river by three Sangas. Scenery 
in general grand, and particularly sublime 
at the falls of Lohari Naig, where there is 
a frightful granite cliff of solid rock above 
800. feet high. Observed in their route 
pines of various kinds, and the true deal 
fir ; and near Lahori Naig a calcareous rill, 
which encrusts every thing it touches with 
pure lime : this is singular in a region of 
granite. Sud, a small decaying village, 
surrounded on all sides by the Himalaya 
'rocky precipices, covered with snow. 

May 24, — Marched to Derail by a ge- 
nerally excellent mountain path. Dier- 
mometer O. R.45®. Crossed the Ganges 
on a good Sanga : crossed, also, the Til 
Gkdr, a large torrent, with a beautiful 
cascade of 80 or 100 feet over a rock. 
Crossed also the KheirGddh, a large rivulet, 
by a Sanga, at Derail, a small deserted 
village. Die north bases of the moun- 
tains on the route were clothed with noble 


cedars and various sorts of large pines, 
generally denominated Cshir and Rhai or 
Rher. .Capt. Hodgson was much delight- 
ed with this day’s march, the climate being 
pleasant, the weather bright, and tiie sce- 
nery interesting. Mean latitude of Derail, 
31® 2' 16" 5'" 

May 25.'— Marched to Dier- 

mometer at sunrise, .54^'. Road generally 
level on the banks of the river ; perpendicular 
rocky precipices rise immediately from tlie 
river bed, to the height of 1,500 or 2,000 
feet. After crossing l.icunga, a small 
river, on a Sanga, came to an exceedingly 
steep ascent ; no vegetation. In front 
Decani, a snowy peak, rising immediately 
from the bed of the Ganges : scenery very 
grand ; very large cedars. A sweep from 
S. to E. brought them to that most terrific 
and awful place called Bhairog'hdti. The 
Sanga there was the most formidable they 
had yet met with. Turned to the left, and 
pitched their tent at Rkairos*kdti. Latitude 
30® 10' 38" 7'". Water boiled at 1 9So. 

“ MTiich is in a very strange place for a 
tent to be in, and one of the most curious 
sights among many here is to see a little 
tent pitched under vast overhanging masses 
of rock, at the confluence of these two 
rivers, the lihagiraChi and its foaming 
rival iheJdkni Gangd, or as more properly 
called, the Jdhnevi: the strange and terrific 
appearance of this place {Bhairo^hdti^ ex- 
ceeds the idea I had formed of it ; no 
where in my travels, in these rude moun- 
tains, have I seen any thing to be com- 
pared with this, in horror and extravagance. 
Precipices composed of the most solid gra- 
nite, confine both rivers in narrow chan- 
nels, and these seem to have been scooped 
out by the force of the waters. Near the 
Sanga, the Rkdgirat'ki has in some places 
scolloped out the rock which overhangs it. 
The base of these peaks is of the most 
compact sort of granite : it is of a light 
hue, with some small pieces of black sparry 
substance intermixed. From the smooth- 
ness of the rocks which confine the stream, 
and which appear to have been worn so by 
water, I think the stream must have for- 
merly flow'ed on a higher level, and that 
it is gradually scooping its channel deeper : 
for it does not appear that the walls which 
confine the rivers are masses fallen from 
above, but that they are the bases of the 
peaks themselves. Enormous blocks have 
indeed fellen, and hang over our heads in 
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threatening confusion ; some ap|>ear 200 
feet in diameter : and here are we sitting 
among these ruins, by the fireside at noon : 
thermometer 52“. What are the^e pin- 
nacles of rock, two or 3,000 feet high, 
which are above us like ! I know’ not. To 
compare small with great, I tliink tlie 
aptest idea I can form of any thing tliat 
might be like them, would be the appear- 
ance that the ruins of a Gothic cathedral 
might have to a spectator within tliem, 
supposing that thunderbolts, or eartli- 
quakes had rifted its lofty and massy 
towers, spires and buttresses ; the parts 
left standing mighttlien, in miniature, give 
an idea of the rocks of Bhairog’ huti. 

“ The great cedar pines, those gigantic 
sons of the snow, fringe these bare rocks, 
and fix tJieir roots where there appears to 
be very little soil ; a few also of the larger 
deal pine are seen, ])ut inferior trees do not 
aspire to grow’ here. The day is dull and 
rainy, and I cast my eyes up at the pre- 
cipice overhead, not \vithoiit awe ; a single 
fragment might dash us to pieces. Ava- 
lanches of snow’ and rock, such as we have 
passed to-day, and indeed for these three 
last days, shew by their etfects their vast 
pow'ers of destruction, for they bring down 
forests in their overwhelming course, and 
dash the cedars into splinters. These ava- 
lanches have all fallen this season ; they 
have in places filled up tlie dells and water- 
courses to a great depth with snow, and 
extend from the peaks to the margin of 
the river. 

“ A painter wishing to represent a 
scene of the harshest features of nature, 
should take his station under the Sanga of 
Bhairog*hdti, or at the confluence of tlie 
Bhagirat'‘hi and Jdknevi : here it is proper 
to take some notice of this latter river, hi- 
therto little known. Though the Bha- 
girat'hi is esteemed tlie holy and celebrated 
Ganges, yet th.Qjdhnevi is accounted to be, 
and I think is, the larger stream. From 
a Brahmin who officiates at Gantotri, and 
w ho has been up it, I collected some par- 
ticulars, which, though perhaps far from 
correct, may serve to give an idea of it. 
By the course of the river is a pass to 
Bhoat or Thibet, by which the people from 
Reital and the upper villages of Rowakn 
go to salt, blanket cloth, and wool, in 
exchange for grain The trade is trifling, 
and not more than a hundred people go 
yearly ; in the latter end of the rains the 


road is open. They carry their goods 
on sheep and goats. The Brahman has 
been at the frontier vnilage called Neilang: 
it is four long, and very difficult days* 
journey. The first three days are up the 
course of the river, higii above its bed,?or 
the most part, but occasionally descending 
to it. It is exceedingly steep and difficult.*' 

May 26.— Marched to Gangotn; climbed 
rocks, and passed over chasms by means of 
ladders and scaffolding of decayed planks. 

“ The path to-day was of the worst de- 
scription, and is on the whole, I think, the 
most rugged march we have hitherto had, 
though there are not any long ascents. 
Nothing can be more unpleasant than the 
passage along the rotten ladders and in- 
clined scaffolds, by which the faces and 
corners of tlie precipices aoax BhairGg^hdii 
are made. The rest of the w ay lies along 
the side of a very steep mountain, and is 
strewed with rocks. Tlie views of the 
snowy peaks which are on all sides, were 
very grand and wild. 

“ The rocks are of granite, but of a 
lighter colour than usual, and specks of a 
bright black sparry substance are inter- 
spersed in them, at the distances of from 
one to three Inches. 

‘‘ The river’s bed, from Bkairofhdti to 
Gauncund was between mural precipices 
of from two or 300 feet high : above them 
w’as the steeply inclined ground along which 
our path lay. Though very rocky, there 
were many places with soil where the 
cedars grew, but not large. Above the 
path to our left w ere bare rocky precipices, 
on the summit of w'hich the snow lies : at 
Gauricnnd and Gatigotri the river’s-bed 
becomes more open. The temple of Gan- 
gotrt has a mundup of stone of the smallest 
kind : it contains small statues of Bha~ 
giraChi, &c., and it is built over a 

piece of rock called Bkdgirathi-Sila, and 
is about twenty feet higher than the bed of 
the Ganges; and immediately above its 
right bank there is also a rough wooden 
building, at a short distance, for the shelter 
of travellers. By the river side there is in 
some places soil, where small cedars grow ; 
but in general the margin is strewed with 
masses of rock, which fall from the pre- 
cipices above : the falls do not appear re- 
cent. Too much tired to attempt to boil 
mercury in the tubes to-day. At night, 
having prepared the instruments to take 
the immersion of one of Jupiter’s satel- 
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lUes, we laid down to rest : but between 
lO and 1 1 o’clock were awakened by the 
itM^ng of the ground) and on running 
out, soon saw the effects of an earthquake ; 

the dreadful situation on which we 
were pitched, in the midst of masses of 
rock, some of them more than 100 feet in 
diameter, and which had fallen from the 
cl^s aboTe us, probably brought down 
by some former earthquake. 

The scene around us, shewn in all its 
dangers by the bright moonlight, was in- 
deed very awful. On the second shock, 
rocks were hurled in every direction, from 
the peaks around to the bed of the river, 
with a hideous noise not to l>e described, 
and never to be forgotten. After the crash 
caused by the falls near us had ceased, we 
could still hear the terrible sounds of heavy 
falls in the more distant recesses of the 
mountains. 

“ We looked up vvith dismay at the cliffs 
over head, expecting that the next shock 
would detach some ruins from them : had 
they fallen, we could not have escaped, as 
the fragments from the summit would 
have flown over our heads, we ^ould have 
been buried by those from the middle. 

Providentially there were no more 
shocks that night. Hiis earthquake was 
anartly felt in all parts of the mountains, 
as well as in the plains of the N.W. pro- 
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20 8065 At Th. 60© 


with pure mercury ; immediately after All- 
ing (unboiled), it stood at 20 in. 890. 
Thermometer attached. ..87® 

Ditto detached. . 68® 

“ Having hung the barometer up in the 
tent, and allowed it to acquire the tem- 
perature of the air and adjusted zero, the 
following heights we observed : 

Thermometer at-*) Upper surface of the 
tached .... 77 ^^ \ Mercury, inches 20 
Do. detached 63® J 8320 
Second reading an ^ 
hour afterward^, ( 

Mercury upper j 
convex surface. . j 
Lower part of head . . 
of column .... J . , 

An hour after- ] 
wards, upper con- 
vex J 

Lower line. . . 

Afternoon, outside of the tent, three hours 
after filling the tube: mean at five 
o’clock 20. 7842.. 57®. 

“ There were very few, and but small 
(air) bubbles in the column, and the va- 
cuum was evidently pretty good, as shewn 
by the smart cracking of the mercury 
against the top the tube. 

Water boils 196®. 

We soon began to boil the mercury in 
the tube. The tube as usual broke. None 
but a professed artist can expect to succeed 


7335 Det. do. 67o 
7410 


20 8255 Ther. 72® 


8080 61® 


vinces of Hindustan. 

** In the morning we removed to the 
left bank of the river, whpre there is a 
of sand of about 150 yards wide; then is 
a flat of soil, with trees of about 20 yards 
wide, and immediately above it are pre- 
cipices with snow on them. Here we were 
much more secure; in the afternoon, in- 
deed, the effects of the snow melting often 
caused pieces of rock to fall from above 
to near our station : but we could avoid 
them by running over the sand to the river 
ade, which could not be done on the right 
hank ; besides only comparatively small 
pieces fell th^e, and in daylight ; so that 
this is mudi the best side to encamp on. 
We had the curiosity to measure trigono- 
metrically the height of the cliff* at the 
foot of which we were during the riiock, 
and found it to be 2,745 feet. 

“ This day, the 27th, we had a slight 
shock of an earthquake, as also on the 
28th. 

Harom^ers. 

Pdled a new and full-length cl&m tnlw 


in this difficult business, once in ten times. 
With this unboiled mercury there must 
be an error, but it should not, I think, 
affect the heights more than 200 feet, and 
generally not 100 feet ; and as, under the 
present circumstances, we cannot do more, 
we must be content with such approximate 
altitudes ; and I reckon it of some con- 
sequence to have the heights of these 
places, even within 200 feet, as hitherto no 
idea could be formed on the subject. 

“ When a tube is filled with unboiled 
mercury, which of course contains a!r, it 
stands at first higher than it ought, from 
the air dilating the column ; but after a 
short time, much of the air escapes into 
the upper part of the tube, where the 
vacuum ought to be, and there expanding, 
presses down the mercury in the tube^ 
thus making it lower than it should be- 
The mean height will not differ very much, 
perhaps not more than two-tenths of an 
inch, in moderate beats, from <hat shewn 
by a boiled tube. 

“ Ibe barometm I had -mare two out 
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of six sent from England, to the Surveyw- 
GeneraVs Office; they were made by 
Berge, and are very fine instruments, but 
so little attention had been paid to their 
packing, that the tubes of them all were 
found to be broken when they arrived in 
Calcutta, as well as most of the ther- 
mometers belonging to them : there were 
spare, but unfilled tubes, sent with them, 
and some of tliese would not fit. 

“ Whenever barometers are sent, there 
should be to each at least six spare tubes, 
filled in England by the maker, and her- 
metically sealed, and these should be care- 
fully packed in separate cases of copper or 
wood, lined wdlh fiannel, and the scale 
downwards should go to 13 inches: the 
scale of tliese barometers only reaches to 
19 inches. In instruments intended for 
India, solidity should be considered : we 
want those which will do their work ef- 
fectually, and are not anxious that they 
should l>e small and easily portable, as we 
can always here find means of carrying 
them. The mean height of the column, 
by such observations as I tliought most to 
be depended on, is 20 inch. 837^ ; the 
temperatures of the air and mercury being 
73® and 65°. From which the height of 
Gangautn above the sea, calculated by 
M. Raymond’s method, is., feet 10319-4 
By Dr. Hutton’s method , . 10306-6 

Latitude observed 27th and 28th May 
1817: 

Byrne, reflecting circle, 
alternate faces, mean 
by A. and B. Libra. . 30o 59' 29" 
lATge Sextant, by Berge, 

Lieut. Herbert, four 

sets ditto 35" 5"' 

By me, reflecting circle, 
eight circummeridion- 
al altitude of Spica, 
being twenty-four in- 
dexes, on alternate 
^es 27 " V" 

Mean Iat.of Gangantri. 59' 30" 5"' 

These were good observations, and 
refraction is allowed on the altitudes, ac- 
cording to the barometei* and thermometer ; 
and all other corrections for precession, 
aberration, mutation, &c., are applied as 
usual. 

“ The pole-star could not be seen on 
account of the height of the clifis, nor any 
star to the south lower than th<»e observed. 
The same cause most unfortunately pre- 
Asiatic Jourw.— No. 84. 


vented our being able to observe any 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites here, or the 
occultation of the star Libra by the moon ; 
and I was sorry to find that my chrono- 
meters could not be depended on to sbejv 
the difference of longitude in time, though 
they are of tlie best kind, and hung in 
gimbals : no method of carnage that I bad 
then adopted could prevent them feeling 
the effects of tlie short and continually re- 
peated jerks they received from the uneven 
steps, which the man who carried them on 
his back was obliged to make. Nothing 
except a staff can be conveniently carried 
in the hands, as they are so frequently em- 
ployed in assisting the feet in difficult 
places. 

The mean breadth of the Ganges at 
Gangolri was (measured by the chain) 43 
feet, depth 18 inches, and nearly the same 
depth at the sides, as in the middle : the 
current very swift, and over large rounded 
stones. This was on the 26th May ; the 
stream was then in one channel, but the 
effect of the sun in melting the snow was 
at tliat season so powerful, that it was daily 
much augmented ; and on our return to 
Gangoiri on the 2d June, the depth of the 
main stream was tw o feet, and it was a 
few feet wider (but I did not then measure 
the width) ; several shallow side-channels 
had also been filled in the interval, and, on 
the whole, I estimate that the volume of 
water was doubled. 

“ Though the frequency of the earth- 
quakes made us very anxious to get out of our 
dangerous situation in the bed of the river, 
w’e resolved, as we had come so far, to 
leave no means untried to trace the stream 
as far as possible, and accordingly set out 
in the mor nin g of the 29th of May, hoping 
to arrive at the be^ of the river in the 
course of the day. The two Gangotri 
Brahmins could not give any information 
as to bow far it might be distant ; they had 
never been higher than Gangotri, and as- 
sured us that no persons ever went further 
except the Munshi, who appears, by the 
account in the Asiatic Researches, to have 
gone about two miles. 

“ Mr. James Frazer visited Gangotri in 
1815, and was die first European who 
did so.” 

May 29. — Proceeded forward up the 
Ganges, over snow and rocks. The Brah- 
mins never hemd of any rock, or place 
called the cow’s mouth, or Gao Muc*/i. 

VoL. XIV. 4 A 
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^^itched on a sort of bank formed by the 
left margin of the driver. Our traveller’s 
words are ; 

“ This being the only convenient or safe 
^We we could see, wehaltedhere. Tlieriver 
is perceptibly diminished in bulk already, 
and we hope that to-morrow we may see 
its head. The march to-day was most 
toilsome and rough, through the loose frag- 
n^Bts of rock which daily fall at this sea- 
son from the peaks on either side of the 
river in the afternoon, when the sun melts 
> the snow. Travellers should contrive to 
gain a safe place by noon, or they may b^e 
dashed to pieces. It was very cold at this 
place, and froze all night : but we had 
plenty of firewood from tlie Bhojpatra 
trees. The soil was spungy and full of 
rocks. TTie silence of the night was se- 
veral times broken by the noise of the fall- 
ing of distant avalanches. 

“ By the barometer it appeared we were 
11,160 feet above the sea. Water boiled 
at 1930 of Fahrenheit. 

A little tent, which one man carries 
on his back, came to us ; but in this trip 
we ate and slept on the ground, and were 
well pleased to have got so for beyond Gan- 
gotri, hilherto the boundary of research on 
the Ganges, 

“ I^atitude observed , . . .SO^ 58' 59." ” 

May SO.— Proceeded onwards. Ther- 
mometer at sunrise 32^^. Crossed a high 
avalanche of snow. Gradual ascent. This 
also being a route entirely new, we quote 
the traveller’s own words : 

“ Gradually ascending among rocks. 
To the left high clids of granite, but not 
so steep as before : to the right snowy 
peaks, their summits above six or 700 feet 
high, distant about two miles. The river- 
bed is here about two furlongs wide, and 
full of stones. River certainly diminished 
in size ; it is very rapid, its bed being an 
ascent. We are now above the line of ve- 
getation of trees, and past the last fits. 
The birches remain, but they are only 
large bushes ; laurels ore also seen, and a 
sort of, Ihelieve, litchen ((\\xotq lichen ?) 
which grows in the rocks. The noble 
three-peaked mountain shines in our front, 
and is the grandest and most splendid ob- 
ject the eye of man ever beheld. As no 
person kno^v's these peaks or their names, 
we assume the privilege of navigators, and 
call them St. George, St. Patrick, and St. 
Andrew. St, George bears 129*^; St. 
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Patrick 132^ 30'. On going further, we 
saw another lower peak between St. George 
and St. Patrick, which we called St. David, 
and the mountain collectively the Four 
Saints.” 

Halted near the deb<mche of the Ganges. 
Our author resumes : 

This is an excellent and safe pl^e, no 
peak can fall on us ; five companies, or 
even a battalion, might encamp here. 
Sublime beyond description is the appear- 
ance of the snowy peaks now close to us. 
The Four Saints are at the head of the 
valley of snow, and a most magnificent 
peak, cased in snow and shining ice, 
stands like a giant to the right of the 
valley : this we named Mount Moira, The 
snow valley, which hides the river, ap- 
pears of great extent. 

“ We experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in breathing, and that peculiar sen- 
sation which is always felt at great eleva- 
tions where there is any sort of herbage, 
though I never experienced the like on 
the naked snow-beds, even when higher. 
Mountaineers, who know nothing of the 
thinness of the air, attribute the faintness 
to the exhaladon from noxious plants, and 
I believe they are right : for a sickening 
effluvium was given out by them here, as 
well as on the heights under the snowy 
peaks, which I passed over last year above 
the Setlejy though on the highest snow the 
faintness was not complained of, but only 
an inability to go far without stopping to 
take breath. 

“ Barometer. The tube heated, and 
then gradually filled with mercury, half 
an inch at a time, and the bubbles which 
were perceptibly driven out by gently 
beating against the places they were seen at. 
Die mercury stood at. . . .inches 18.854. 
Detached thermometer. . 559 

Attached do 53 

Height of the place above the level of the 
sea, 12,914 feet. 

“ Water boils at 192J® ; which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kirwan’s table, answers 
to a barometer of 1 9 in. 5. 

** We are about 1 50 feet above the bed 
of the river. By day the sun is powerful, 
although we are so surrounded by snow ; 
but the peaks reflect the rays. When the 
sun sunk behind the mountains, it was 
very cold ; at night it froze. High as we 
are, the clouds yet rise higher. The co- 
lour of the sky is a deep blue. Wbat soil 
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tiiere is, is spungy. A few Wrch bushes 
‘are yet seen ; but a large and strong 
ground-tree or creeper overspreads the 
ground, somewhat in the manner of furze 
or brambles ; and it is a curious fact that 
the wood of this is, we think, that of 
which the cases of black-lead pencils are 
made, being of a fine brittle, yet soft red 
grain ; and the smell is tlie same as of 
that used for the pencils, and which has 
hitherto been called by us cedar. I have 
specimens of this wood ; it is called, I 
think, Chandan : I saw it on the summit 
of the Ckour peak, and in the snowy re- 
gions of Kunaur, but did not then ex- 
amine it. It will be found, probably, that 
the Pinus Cedrus, or Cedar of Lebanon is 
the Deodar (or, as it is called to the west- 
ward, the Kailou), and no other. Nor do 
our mountain cedars (24 feet in circum- 
ference) yield in size or durability to those 
of Lebanon. But this Chandan (mis- 
called cedar) is not even a tree : it may be 
called a large creeper, growing in llie 
manner of bushes, though it is very strong, 
and some of its arms are as thick as a 
man's thigh: of this, and also of the 
great cedar {Deodar), and of other pines, 

I will send specimens. 

Latitude. 

Xieut. Herbert, five ob* 
servations, by Sextant, 
of Meridian Altitude, 

Pole Star, and ^ mi- 

noris 30® 56' 37" 5"' 

My observations, reflect- 
ing circle, reversed 
faces, M. Alt. Polaris. O O 32 5 

Mean 30 56 34 5 


“ All good Observations. particu- 
lars of them, as well as of all others, I 
have preserved,” 

Our traveller resumes : 

“ We had brought very few followers 
upwards from Gangotri, but here we sent 
every one we could possibly dispense with, 
that our small stock of grain might subsist 
the remainder, who were a few trusty fel- 
lows (Musulmans), two Girrcha Sipdhis, 
and a few Coolies, for two days, or three, 
if possible, in the event of our being able 
to get over the snow in front ; and I sent 
orders to the people at Gangotri to leave 
grain there, if they had any to spare, and 
if they did not hear of any supply coming 
from Rcital, to make the best of their way 


back till they met it, and then to halt for 
us, and send some on to us. Having made 
all the arrangements we could on the im- 
portant head of supplies, and made obser- 
vations, we had leisure to admire the very 
singular scenery around us, of which ItAs 
impossible to give an adequate description. 

“ The dazzling brilliancy of the snow 
was rendered more striking by its contrast 
witli the dark blue colour of tlie sky> 
which is caused by the thinness of the air; 
and at night the stars shone with a lustre, 
which they have not in a denser atmos- 
phere ; it was curious too to see them, 
when rising, appear like one sudden flash, 
as tliey emerged from behind the bright 
snowy summits close to us, and their dis- 
appearance, when setting behind the peaks, 
was as sudden as we generally observed it 
to l>e in their occultations by the moon. 

“ We were surrounded by gigantic 
peaks, entirely cased in snow, and almost 
beyond the regions of animal and vegetable 
life, and an awful silence prevailed, ex- 
cept when broken by the thundering peals 
of falling avalanches j nothing met our 
eyes resembling the scenery in the haunts 
of men^ by moonlight, all appeared cold, 
wild, and stupendous, and a Pagan might 
aptly imagine the place a fit mode for de- 
mons. We did not even see l>ears, or 
musk deer, or eagles, or any living crea- 
ture, except some small birds. 

To form an idea of the imposing ap- 
pearance of a snowy peak, as seen here, 
under an angle of elevation of nearly 33o, 
and when its distance is not quite three 
miles, and yet its height is 8052 feet above 
the station, one should reflect, that if even 
viewed from the plains of Hindiistan, at 
angles of elevation of one, and one and 
a-half degrees, these peaks, towering over 
many intermediate ranges of mountains, 
inspire the mind with ideas of their gran- 
deur, even at so great a distance ; how 
much more must they do so, when their 
whole bulk, cased in snow, from the base 
to the summit, at once fills the eye. It 
falls to the lot of few to contemplate so 
magnificent an object, zs a snow-clad peak, 
rising to the height of upwards of a mile 
and a-half, at the short horizontal distance 
of only two miles and three-quarters. ” 

May 31,— Started forward from last 
halting place, and reached a most wonder- 
ful scene, thus described : 

‘‘ The BkagiraChi, or Ganges, issues 

4 A 2 
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from under a very low arch at the foot of 
the grand snow bed. The river is here 
bounded to the right and left by high 
snow and rocks ; but in front, over the 
debouche, the mass of snow is perfectly 
pfe^ndicular, and from the bed of the 
stream to the summit, we estimate the 
thickness at little less than 300 feet of solid 
frozen snow, probably the accumuladon 
of ages ; it is in layers of some feet thick, 
each seemingly the remains of a fall of a 
separate year. From the brow of this cu- 
rious wall of snow, and immediately above 
the outlet of the stream, large and hoary 
icicles depend ; they are formed by the 
freezing of the melted snow-water of the 
top of the bed, for in the middle of the 
day the sun is powerful, and the water 
produced by its action falls over this place 
in cascade, but is frozen at night. The 
Gangotri Brahmin who came with us, and 
who is only an illiterate mountaineer, ob- 
served, that he thought these icicles must 
be Mahadeva's hair, from whence, as he 
understood, it is written in the Shdstra the 
Ganges flows. I mention this, thinking 
it a good idea ; but the man had never 
beard of such a place as actually existing, 
nor had he or any other person, to his 
knowledge, ever been here. In modern 
times they may not, but Bindus of re- 
search may formerly have been here : and 
if so, I cannot think of any place to which 
they might more aptly give the name of a 
Cow’s Mouth, than to this extraordinary 
debcmdhe. Hie hel^t of the arch of snow 
is only sufficient to let a stream flow under 
it. Blocks of snow were falling about us, 
so there w'as little time to do more here 
than to measure the size of the stream. 
Measured by a chain, the mean breadth 
was 27 feet ; the greatest depth at that 
place being knee deep, or 18 inches, but 
more generally a foot deep, and rather less 
just at the edges, say nine or ten inches j 
however, call the mean depth ] 5 inches. 
Believing this to be (as I have every rea- 
son to suppose it is) the first appearance of 
the famous and true Ganges in daylight, we 
saluted her with a bugle-march, and pro- 
ceeded (having to turn a little back to gain 
an oblique path) to the top of the snow- 
bed, having ascended it to the left.” 

Proceeded to ascend up an inclined bed 
rtf' snow, till it became perilous to go 
farther. We quote again the author’s 
worcfe : 


Head of the Ganges, [Dbc. 

paces. Deg* 

^ Ascent of the same kind, 
general acclivity seven, but we 
pass over small hollows in the 
snow, caused by its irregular 
subsiding. A very dangerous 
place : the snow stuck full of 
rubbish, and rocks imbedded in 
it. Many rents in the snow ap- 
pear to have been recently made; 
their sides shrinking and falling 
in. A man sank into the snow, 
and was got out, not without some 
delay. The bed of the Ganges is 
to the right, but quite concealed 

by the snow 509 1*14 

In high hope of getting on' 
to what may be at the top of the 
acclirity, we hav^ come on 
cheerily over the ^hollow and 
treacherous compound of snow 
and rubbish, but now with bitter 
regret, we both agree that to go 
on is impossible ! The sun is 
melting the snow on all sides, 
and its surface will not bear us 
any longer. I have sunk up to 
my neck, as well as others. The 
surface is more and more rugged, 
and broken into chasms, rifts, and 
ravines of snow with steep sides. 

Ponds of water form in the bot- 
toms of these, and the large and 
deep pools at the bottoms of the 
snow hollows, and which were 
in the earlier part of the day 
irozen, are now liquid. It is 
evident, from the falling in of the 
sides of the rents in the snow, 
that there are hollows below, and 
that we stand on a treacherous 
foundation. It is one o’clock, 
and the scene full of anxiety and 
awe. The avalanches fall from 
Mount Moira with the noise of 
thunder, and we fear our un- 
steady support may be shaken by 
the shocks, and that we may sink 
with it. 

St. George 1300 45' alt. 17® 49^ 
Pyramid.. 255 33 do. 26 49 

“ Inclination of the snow-bed 
about 7®, what appears the high- 
est part of snow-bed, ahead 155° 

Altitude 7®. 

No time to take more .... 1427 155 

And here we were obliged to return ! 
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Had it been possible to have got across 
the chasms in the snow, we should have 
made every exertion, so anxious were we 
to get forward ; but onward, their sides 
were so steep, and they 'appeared of such 
great depth, that I do not think it would 
be possible to pass them (this year at least), 
even if the snow were not, as at this hour, 
soft, and the bottoms of the chasms filling 
with water : be that as it may, they are 
now utterly impassable. At this season 
snow must fall here whenever it rains be- 
low; so that it does not acquire such 
hardness on the top, as it docs on the ava- 
lanches we have hitherto passed, where no 


new snow at present falls. We now set 
out ,on our return, and not too soon, as 
we found, for the snow was so soft, and 
the increase of the water so great, that 
though we went with the utmost possible 
pedition, it was only by two hours and a- 
half hard labour of wading, and flounder- 
ing in the snow, and scrambling among 
rocks, where they would give a footing, 
that we reached the turf, tired and bruised 
with falls, and the skin taken off from 
our faces .and hands, by the sun and drying 
wind of these elevated regions. ” 

(To he concluded in our next.) 


ON HINDOO PROSELYTISM, &c. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Jourml. 


Sir ; In confirmation of what we 
have stated in your Journal for June 
last respecting Proselytism among the 
Hindoos, we beg leave to offer the 
following extract from the Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. XI, p. 122: 

“ The Hindus insist, that theirs is 
the universal religion of the world, 
and that the others are only devia- 
tions from the Mother Church. In 
India are found the four grand classes, 
the three first of which are entitled 
to the benefit of regeneration; all 
the rest of mankind belong to the fifth 
class, branching out into an innu- 
merable variety of tribes. The idea 
that the Hindus admit of no pro- 
selytes, arises from our not under- 
standing the principles of that re- 
ligion : we belong to it, though in a 
humble station ; it requires no ad- 
mission of course, and we are entitled 
to all the benefits and advantages 
which this Mother Church offers to us. 
We may pray ; perform thep&ja ; have 
the homa offered for us, for our re- 
lations and friends, paying for the 
same, as the other Hindus; we may 
have a Brahman for our purohite, or 
chaplain and almoner.” 

As the essay fi'om which this is ex- 
tracted was written by a gentleman of 
great learning, and who has g^ven up 
a large portion of his life to Hindoo 


researches, we cannot on this sub- 
ject wish for better authority. 

In reference to oiu- essay in the 
Journal of last month, respecting the 
descendants of the Gete, we are from 
the following circumstances much in- 
clined to believe that the Ghickars and 
Gujars, two tribes well known in the 
north of India, are also descended 
from that people, or from some other 
Tartar nation. 

We read in Dow’s History of Hin- 
dostan, vol. I, page 146, that, in the 
year 1203, “ during the residence of 
Mahommed Ghori at Lahore, the 
Gickers, who inhabited the country 
from that branch of the Indus which 
is called the Nilab, up to the foot of 
the Mountains of Sewalic, began to 
exercise unheard-of cruelties upon 
the Mussulmen ; so that the com- 
munication between the provinces of 
Peshawir and Moultan was entirely 
cut off. These Gickers were a race 
of wild barbarians, without either re- 
ligion or morality. It was a custom 
among them, as soon as a female child 
was born, to carry her to the market- 
place, and there proclaim aloud, hold- 
ing the child in one band, and a knile 
in the other, that any person who 
wanted a wife might now take her, 
otherwise she was immediately put to 
death : by this means they had more 
men than women, which occasioned 
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the custom of several husbands to 
one wife. When this wife was visited 
by one of her husbands, she set up a 
mark at the door, which being ob- 
s^ed by any of the others, he im- 
mediately withdrew. 

“ This barbarous people continued 
to make incursions upon the Mahom- 
medans, till, in the latter end of the 
Emperor’s reign, their chieftain was 
converted to the Mussulman faith by 
one of his captives. He, upon the 
change of principles, addressed the 
King, who advised him to endeavour 
to convert his people; and at the 
Same time honoured him with a title 
and a dress, and confirmed him in 
the command of the mountains. A 
great part of these mountaineers be- 
ing very indifferent about religion, fol- 
lowed the opinions of their chief, and 
acknowledged the true faith. At the 
same time about 400,000 of the in- 
habitants of Teraiba (Terahyeh), who 
inhabited the mountains between 
Gbizni and the Indus, were convert- 
ed, some by force and others by in- 
clination.”* 

Of the Gujars we have less in- 
formation, and therefore some doubts 
as to their origin'; but suppose, 
from the similarity of name, that 

* As we bare compared this passage with an 
excellent copy of FerishtUf we can vouch for the 
translation being a very fair one, except the 
number, which U not stated in our copy. In 
the course of our inquiries, we shall probably be 
able to discover more of the Terahyeh, 


they were one of the numerous 
tribes of Gujerat who have emigrated 
into the Punjab, and have at times 
obtained considerable power. Many 
of them have been converted to the 
Sikh religion, and it is said that, al- 
though Nanic prohibited his followers 
from eating ho^s-Jleth, his successors 
were obliged to tolerate it, from con- 
siderations of indulgence to the nu- 
merous converts of the Jat and Gujar 
tribes, among whom the wild hog is a 
favourite species of food.* In page 
504, of the Account of Caubul, it ap- 
pears that a number of them have 
also been converted to the Mahom- 
medan religion. 

The Gliickers are frequently men- 
tioned in history, and are particularly 
noticed in Rennell’s Memoir of the 
Map of Hindoostan.f Our knowledge 
of the Gujars is limited, but it is 
from their easy conversion, that we 
think they could never have been 
worshippers of the Hindu Triad, while 
it is well known that the Tartars and 
other Boodhists have been very tract- 
able on this subject. 

Probably some of your correspondents 
residing in India may favour us with a 
a further account of these two tribes. 
Y.Z. 

* See Sir John Malcolm’s Sketchof the Sikhs, 
Asiatic Kesearches, vol. XI. 

f While Mr. Elptainstone was encamped at 
Hussun Abdaul he received a letter from the 
Sultan of the Gickers, and a present of gra^s 
which grew wild iu his country. 


EARLY TRAVELLERS, No. IV.— BONTEKOE. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


SiE : In my preceding communica- 
tions, French and English travellers 
in the East have passed under review ; 
I now beg leave to introduce to you a 
Dutch traveller. Mynheer Wilhelm 
Isbrantz Bontekoe, whose Journal I 
find translated from the original into 
French in the Relations de divers Voy- 
ages curieux of Melchisedec Thevenot. 

Mynheer Bontekoe left the Texel 
Dec. 28, 1618, in the Hoorn, of which 
he was master. On the 30th he saw 
Poortlandt (Portland), and the same 


day passed Pleymuyen, which, I sup- 
pose, means Plymouth. 

Meeting with a gale soon after- 
wards, and the sea breaking over the 
vessel, the crew began to roar with 
terror, exclaiming, “ we are going to 
the bottom;” and though the master, 
our traveller, seems to have bestirred 
himself with wonderful activity for a 
Dutchman, he could scarcely mo- 
derate their apprehensions, though he 
assured them there was no danger. 
Calm weather was more efficacious 
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than his exhortations ; they had a view 
of the Cape de Verd Islands, touched 
at that of Mayo, and crossed the Line, 
which they had some trouble to do, 
being hindered by calms and buffeting 
winds for three weeks. On reaching 
the Cape of Good Hope, they made 
, proof of a rule, by which, he says, 
navigators know when they approach 
the Cape, namely, to observe when 
the needle of the compass points ex- 
actly north and south. They did not 
land there, but “ having called a coun- 
cil,” continued their voyage along the 
Eastern Coast of Africa to Natal. 
The increasing number of the sick on 
board obliged them to visit Madagas- 
car, which afforded them nothing ; 
and they proceeded therefore to the 
Isle of Maskarenas (Bourbon). From 
thence they proceeded southerly, to 
gain the Monsoon. The crew soon 
after took another panic, owing to the 
steward of the vessel setting some 
brandy a-light, which running about 
the vessel, caused them to bellow out 
“ fire ! fire !” with such vigour, that 
poor Bontekoe was frightened out of 
his wits. The alarm seemed however 
trivial, and the burning brandy w'as 
extinguished; but sometime after, it 
appeared, that some charcoal had 
been ignited by it, and in spite of all 
their efforts, the vessel began to burn. 
Bontekoe was most alarmed about the 
gunpowder, and recommended to the 
merchant (Supracargo, I suppose,) Rol, 
to put it out of the vessel. Rol would 
not consent to remove the gunpowder, 
but quickly removed himself, with 
some others, into the shallop, and 
left the rest of the crew and the master 
to a dreadful fate. The ship blew up 
with a hundred and nineteen men on 
board: the writer’s account of him- 
self is too curious to be given in any 
words but his own : “ As for me, I, 
Wilhelm Bontekoe, who was master 
of the vessel, was blown up in the air. 

I thought I was dead. I raised my 
hands to heaven, and I said, ‘ There 
is one part of the journey thither 
performed ; it is the road I ought to 


go : Lord ! have mercy upon a poor 
sinner as I am !’ I did not lose my 
presence of mind in the tumble, and 
felt some presentiment that I might 
save myself from so strange an 
cident. I fell back again among the 
fragments of the ship, which was en- 
tirely destroyed. I resumed courage 
in the water. I looked about me, and 
saw the main-mast floating on one 
side, and the mizen on the other. I 
threw myself upon the mainmast, and 
exclaimed, observing the effect of the 
explosion, ‘ Lord ! how is it that this 
vessel is destroyed like Sodom and 
Gomorrah,’ &c.” His companions in 
the boat at length put back and took 
him in, terribly scorched and bruised. 
Their condition now was little better 
than when on board the vessel : they 
had no provisions, and knew not 
where they were. Their subsequent 
miseries were of a frightful kind. 
When every resource had failed, and 
hunger as well as thirst grew to an 
intolerable pitch, some of the crew 
insisted upon the youngest individuals 
being killed to give food to the rest. 
Bontekoe, whose advice seems to have 
been on all occasions prudent, dis- 
suaded them from this horrid expe- 
dient, telling them that they were not 
far from land. This promise often 
repeated lost its force, and he could 
only procure a promise that they 
would abstain for three days. “ I 
prayed to God,” says our traveller, 
“ with all my heart, to look with an 
eye of pity upon our distress, and to 
conduct us before that period to land, 
so that we might not fall into a crime 
so execrable.” Their weakness in- 
creased ; their thirst and hunger aug- 
mented as the time wore away. A 
fog came on ; rain fell ; the anxiety of 
all was intense; at length the mist 
cleared away, and the .quarter-master 
cried with all his might, “ Comrades, 
land !” — “ Praised be God,” says 
Bontekoe, “ he heard our prayers; 
W'e made them early in the morning, 
and we sang a psalm after the prayer; 
for we had' a book of psalms with us, 
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and I was reader most of the time.” 
It proved to be one of the islands in 
the vicinity of Sumatra. They leaped 
ashore as well as they could, and ran 
towards the woods. “ For my part,” 
says the relater, “ I threw myself up- 
on my knees, kissed the earth for joy, 
and thanked God for his mercy. The 
day of our making land was the last 
which our people had promised to 
abstain from eating their companions. 
It appears from this that God is the 
best of all pilots, and that he alone 
conducted our route.” 

The piety of our traveller some- 
times leads him into absurdities. The 
Malays, with whom they had now to 
deal, had great advantages from the 
crew being unarmed. Upon one oc- 
casion, when he went ashore, he fell 
in with a party of these savages, who 
seemed inclined to accomplish what 
fire, water, and famine had failed to 
do. “ When we were about half- 
way,” says he, *' they began to talk 
and dispute together, and I believed, 
from what I knew of their manners, 
that they were about to assassinate 
me. My heart throbbed with fear : I 
had recourse to God, and asked mercy 
of him, and that he would open my 
mind, and inspire me with what was 
proper to be done in this emergency'. 
It seemed that he then inspired me to 
begin singing; which I did, notwith- 
standing the extremity I was in ; and 
though I had not much inclination, I 
struck up a song, which begins, ‘ Ar- 
bres, Rmsseaux,’ &c. When they heard 
me sing, they began to laugh, and 
opened their mouth, to such a d^ee, 
that one might see down their wind- 
pipes.” I should have surmised, from 
their grotesque expression of asto- 
nishment, that it had been a Dutch air. 

A great part of the people were 
however slaughtered by these cruel 
savages, and Bontekoe had a narrow 
escape with the remainder. In his 
then condition, he knew not what 
course to take, or what to do. Land- 
ing on another island, he withdrew 
from the company for a time, and be- 


took himself to the summit of a high 
mountain : “ with dejected mind,” he 
says, “ I found myself entrusted with 
the conduct of these people, without 
ever having been in the East-Indies 
before, and being deprived of all 
things necessary to a pilot, even a 
compass ; I thought I could not take 
a better resolution than to put myself 
into the hands of God. I fell on my 
knees, and prayed'that, after saving 
me by means of the birds, which his 
mercy sent us; after preserving me 
from the dangers of water, fire, hunger, 
thirst, and savages, into whose hands 
I fell, his paternal goodness would yet 
extend to draw me from my present 
perils, and open the eyes of my un- 
derstanding, so that I might find the 
way home. I prayed from the bottom 
of my heart, ‘ Oh, Lord ! show me 
the way, and conduct me ; and if thou 
dost not judge it fit that I should re- 
turn, suffer some one of our party to 
be saved, so that it may be known 
what has happened in our ship.’ Hav- 
ing thus spoken with God, I got up to 
go away, and casting my eyes round, 
the sky having become clear, I dis- 
cerned some mountains of a blue co- 
lour; whereupon what I formerly heard 
from Wilhelm Scoten came into my 
mind. He had remarked, in two or 
three voyages he made to India, that 
towards the point of the Island of 
Java there are two high mountains of 
a blue colour.” In short, the object 
is Java, and our traveller, after all his 
dangers, toils, battemens de caeur, and 
terrors of cannibals, finds himself 
comfortably seated at the hospitable 
table of the governor of Batavia, who 
drank his health out of a golden 
goblet filled with Spanish wine, and 
made him commander of the ship 
Bergerboot. 

The vessel was bound to Temate. 
On his way he is regaled by a mer- 
chant of Riga, named Walter Had- 
den, who gave him cows, poultry, and 
black sugar ; the forage and food for 
the beasts, he says, was rice, which was 
not threshed, called in this coimtry 
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peedie (paddy). Having two other 
vessels in company, they were in- 
duced, by the advice of Rol, the mer- 
chant, to attempt the expulsion of 
some Sooloo pirates from a little place 
called Lantocken, which they under- 
took, nothing doubting of success; 
but they were soundly beaten by said 
pirates, and retired with the loss of 
twenty-five men killed, and a much 
greater number wounded. 

He reaches the Island of Banda, 
and receives “ deux cens tonneaux ” of 
cloves, at Baets-Jan, where he left 
Rol, the separation from whom, after 
so many dangers, brought tears in his 
eyes. “ I pray God,” says our tra- 
veller, “ to have mercy on his soul, 
and that I may see him in the other 
world.” 

Bontekoe seems, Dutchman-like, to 
have kept a sharp eye to what Sancho 
Pan^a calls belly timber ; he tells in 
several places of the cattle and poultry 
he took on board ; ninety head in one 
place ; sixteen hundred poultry, with 
many geese, in another. On his re- 
turn to Batavia, he was employed near 
some isles between Batavia and Ban- 
tam, in collecting certain stones from 
the bottom of the sea. “ The Lascars 
plunge into the water, fasten cords to 
the stones which they draw into a 
boat. These stones, which are large, 
are afterwards cut at Batavia to re- 
pair our fort there. This stone is ex- 
tremely white, whiter than the hard 
stone of Holland. The fort is in a 
manner built with these stones, from 
the level of the water in the ditches, 
to the summit of the parapet, and 
makes a very beautiful appearance.” 

Soon after, he was transferred from 
the Bergerboot to the Groeningen, 
and was no little gainer by the ex- 
change : for whereas there was little 
to eat or drink on board the former 
(“ il n’y avoit, comme on dit, n’y a 
manger, n’y a boire ”) ; the latter, on 
the contrary, had just arrived from 
Europe, and was amply furnished with 
every thing of that kind. The good 
cheer in this vessel and others in com- 
Asiatic Jourit. — No. 84. 
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pany proved rather an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance for the pilot of the Groe- 
ningen, who got so drunk that he fell 
asleep, tumbled overboard, and was 
drowned. The ship was at this tiaae 
employed in the pepper-trade. 

Bontekoe was then ordered to join 
seven other vessels, and to proceed to 
China, under the orders of Cornelis, 
“ to make themselves masters, if they 
could, of Macao, or to sail towards 
the Piscadore Island, and try every 
expedient to establish some trade with 
the Chinese. They were to rendez- 
vous at the Manillas, and be joined 
by some English vessels that waited 
to make some attack upon the Spa- 
niards.” They set out upon this ex- 
pedition April 10, 1622. 

They proceeded through the Straits 
of Balerabang, passed the Island of 
Banca, those of Pulo-Penang, Laur, 
Pulo-Timon, &c. Standing N.N.E., 
they reached Pulo Condore, which 
they circumnavigated, and stood along 
the Coast of Champey (Tchiampa). 
In a bay called Canberiin, they got 
refreshments in profusion ; seventeen 
head of bestcdl, and many fowls ; but 
the author speaks in tisnns of regret 
of a hog that ran away. 

The 20th June they joined an 
English ship, Le Taureau (the Bull)^ 
and the 22d found themselves before 
Macao, and forthwith began opera- 
tions. They disembarked about five 
hundred men, and drove the Por- 
tuguese before them. The latter made 
some sallies, but were easily repulsed, 
and every thing went on swimmingly, 
when, unfortunately, their barrels of 
gunpowder took fire, when the Por- 
tuguese pounced upon them, drove 
them to their boats in confusion, kill- 
ing a hundred and thirty, and wound- 
ing as many, including the commander. 
They departed to an island south of 
Macao, having nearly lost another 
pilot, who tumbled into the sea, but 
was recovered. 

They arrived at thePiscadore Islands, 
which they left for Formosa, “ where 
the Chinese trade in a harbour they 

Vox.. XIV. 4 B 
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call Tayouvan ” (Tywan). In sailing 
along the Coast of China, and among 
the islands, he had frequent occasion 
to observe the defects of the charts 
th^ in use. The pirates they met 
with in these retreats were extremely 
civil, bringing them “ victuals and 
white sugar-candy.” They offered to 
“ follow their standard,” and, as a 
prevailing inducement to accede to 
their offer, they promised the Dutch- 
men to get “ refreshments ” for them 
in abundance. 

Ambassadors from the Chinese now 
reach them to treat of trade.. They 
came in four small vessels, which 
they call “ joncques" (junks) ; “ but,” 
says Bontekoe, “ we made no pro- 
gress ; they stuck to nothing, and 
seemed only anxious to get us from 
the Piscadore Islands.” Part of the 
ships were then dispatched to 'the 
river Chincheo and the Chinese Coast, 
to force the inhabitants to trade vi et 
annii ;* and they accordingly burnt 
seventy junks, great and small, and 
did other damage to the poor Chinese, 
not forgetting to stock their own ves- 
sels with provisions and live stock of 
different sorts. 

In attacking two villages on the 
coast, they were resisted with great 
resolution by the Chinese, who rushed 
out with outcries so horrible, that “ it 
seemed as if the world was going to 
be destroyed.” They fought with the 
Dutchmen hand to hand, but were at 
length routed with great slaughter, 
occasioning only the loss of the barber 
of the English Bear, one of their 
ships, who was either killed or taken 
prisoner. Bontekoe concludes his ac- 
count of the affair in a very charac- 
teristic manner : “ We set fire to their 
junks and village, and returned at 
night on board with a glorious booty ; 
hogs, goats, fowls, and baggage in 
abundance. We killed our beasts this 
night, in order that we might eat them 
the next day, and repair our strength, 
wasted by the labour and fatigue of 

• See an article in our Journal for February 
ViiU Xlll, p. iOS. 


this enterprize.” After this, the story 
of our traveller is full of the havock 
done to junks, and the multitude of 
good things which they obtained from 
the people whose property they were 
destrojdng. They collected in the 
course of this piratical proceeding so 
many prisoners, that they were in 
alarm about their own safety. Once 
Bontekoe was awakened, or rather 
kept awake, by the hubbub they made : 
and inquiring the cause, learned it was 
owing to their discussion about a pro- 
phecy among them that their country 
would be conquered by men with red 
beards : “ Now,” says our Mynheer, 
“ my beard is of this colour, and I 
observed they regarded me with more 
admiration than the others ; God 
knows what there is in it !” 

Their negociation with the Totock 
(Tsongtoo) of the province is the 
cause of a dreadful disaster. The 
Chinese taking advantage of their 
fancied security, burn several of thmr 
vessels with fire junks, and take 
prisoners the persons who were on 
shore as deputies. “ An execrable 
treachery,” says Bontekoe, “ on the 
part of the Chinese, which God will 
punish in his own good time.” 

A council being called, our traveller 
was despatched to Batavia, to notify 
to the Government of Java what fools 
the Chinese had made of them ; and 
by a singular coincidence he arrived 
there, and made his notification on 
the first of AprU. He was then em- 
ployed again on the stone service ; and 
on the 6th February 1625, left Ba- 
tavia for his native country. After 
passing the Cape of Good Hope they 
encountered dreadful storms, and were 
forced to put into Madagascar, and 
unload part of their cargo. Here 
they endeavoured to reinforce their 
supply of eatables, but without much 
success j the king of the country in- 
formed them that the rice had been 
devoiu-edby “grasshoppers;” “ which 
I could easily believe,” says he, “ for, 
while on shore, 1 found so great a 
quantity, that they flew all about my 
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Face, and almost prevented me from 
breathing. These insects have wings ; 
but while on the ground, they leap 
like other grasshoppers. The natives 
catch them, pluck off their wings, and 
eat them.” They invited the Dutch- 
men to partake of this banquet, but 
they were contented with the beslail: 
and the King, learning their taste, 
made them a present of “ quatre bates 
d corne.” 

Little novelty is found in his suc- 
ceeding details. The first land he 
makes in Europe is Ireland, and he 
enters the port of Kinsale. Here his 
crew found themselves so comfortable, 
that he could not get them on board 
again. He went to the Mayor, and 
inquired if he could force them to go 
on board; the latter replied, “ No !” 
“ But,” says Bontekoe, “ when I pre- 
sented his wife with a piece of fine 
muslin, he contrived to accomplish 
the object. He caused it to be an- 
nounced by sound of trumpet in the 


town, that if any of the Hollanders 
who had arrived in the East-India ship 
owed his host more than Ts., he need 
not pay the surplus.” His men could 
get no further credit, and cam^ to 
the vessel, with a train of hosts and 
hostesses following, clamouring for 
money. By this expedient he recover- 
ed his men, “ except three or four 
who were engaged with women whom 
they had married !” 

They arrived in Zealand 16th No- 
vember, “ for which,” says our de- 
vout traveller, “ I owe a thousand 
praises to God, who has extricated 
me from all the dangers I have written 
of, during the space of seven years 
wanting one month.” 

So much, Mr. Editor, for Mynheer 
Wilhelm Isbrantz Bontekoe, whom we 
will leave to digest (in both senses) 
what he has seen and eaten. 

I am. Sir, &c. &c. 

Davus non (Enipos. 


NEW HINDU COLLEGE AT CALCUTTA. 


Governmekt, on the 2lst of August 
1821, appointed a Committee for the su- 
perintendence of a Hindu College to be 
established in Calcutta, consisting of a 
Member of the Board of Uevenue, the 
Secretary to Government in the Judicial 
Department, and two gentlemen of emi- 
nent oriental acquirements, and transmit- 
ted to them at the same time tlie Resolu- 
tions of Government relative to that es- 
tablishment, for their information and 
guidance. The Resolutions thus trans- 
mitted, directed the Comnuttee to prepare 
* detailed plan for the regulation of the 
institution, specifying the following parti- 
culars : The nature of the studies to be 
pursued ; the number and description of 
teachers and servants to be employed; 
the mode in which they are to be super- 
intended and controlled ; the pecuniary 
advantages to be assigned to the students, 
whether in the shape of fixed allowances 
or occasional prizes ; the fund to be ap- 
propriated to the purchase of books, or 
tlie encouragement of literary works ; the 


condition under which students are to be 
admitted; the discipline to which “they 
are to be subject ; the examinations which 
they are to undergo. The Committee 
will also of course consider and report 
the scite which may appear to them best 
adapted for the College, and after com- 
municating with Captain Phipps or Lieu- 
tenant Faton, they will submit a plan of 
the buildings they may propose to con- 
struct, with estimate of the expense.” In 
conformity to the orders thus transmitted, 
the Committee bad the honour to submit 
the subjoined details on the several topics 
on which their sentiments had been re- 
quired. 

STUDIES, &C. 

In the first instance, at least, the instruc- 
tions to be given at the College will be 
confined to the sacred literature of tlie 
Hindus, as it is contained in compositions 
in the Sanscrit language. The reason for 
this preference is, indeed, involved in the 
establishment of the Institution, as that is 
intendetl for the benefit of the Hindus 
4 B 3 
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alone, by whom no other system of educa- 
tion will be held classical, and, in die pre- 
sent state of their ideas, no other would be 
accepted. 

^Ithou^ a collegiate education does 
not commence in Europe with the rudi- 
ments of language, yet with reference to 
the neglect in which education of any 
kind has fallen in India, and the provin- 
cial peculiarities to which, where cul- 
tivated, the Sanscrit language has been 
subjected in Bengal, it will be necessary, 
in the outset of the College, to provide 
more fully than would otherwise be requi- 
site for grammatical instruction in the 
Sanscrit language. It is not proposed that 
youths of an earlier age than twelve shall 
be admitted ; and it may therefore be 
made a condition of such admission, that 
they shall have acquired some knowledge 
of the elements of Sanscrit, as taught in 
one or other of the popular grammars, the 
Mugdhaboda, Calapa, Suraswat, or Cau- 
mudi. 

On their admission into tlie College, the 
students shall go through a course of the 
Sidhanta Caumudi ; and, as on a thorough 
knowledge of the grammatical system de- 
pends their future progress, and as it will 
not be possible yet to convey this know- 
ledge by any other mode of instruction 
than the laborious one with which alone 
Ihe native teachers are familiar, a period 
of three years seems the shortest that can 
be devoted to this subject. If, at the ex • 
piration of this period, no adequate progress 
has been made, it should be left to the 
Committee of Superintendence to deter- 
mine the propriety of extending to the 
students the benefit of instruction for any 
further term, or of removing them from 
the institution. 

It is usual for the Hindus to restrict 
their ambition of excelling to one branch 
of literature ; and it is net uncommon to 
find amongst them very profound acquire- 
ment in one department of learning, and 
extraordinary ignorance in every other ; 
the contracted sjMrit thus formed, and the 
unfitness of the mind to receive general 
ideas thus engendered, are amongst the 
chief evils the foundation of the College 
is designed to remedy, and it must there- 
fore be made obligatory on the students, at 
the end of their grammar course, to go 
through one of poetry, w itJi its accompa- 


niments of prosody and rhetoric. The 
entrance on this course may be begun 
whenever the student is qualified by his 
skill in grammatical science, and it may 
be prosecuted either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with bis grammatical studies ; a pe- 
riod of three years will be at any rate 
required for this branch of bis education. 

The rudiments of arithmetic, of such 
essential utility in every situation of life, 
are rarely obtained by the most learned 
Brahmans, unless they devote themselves 
altogether to the study of astronomy, or, 
more properly speaking, of astrology. It 
will, therefore, be an especial object to 
supply this defect, and the attendance of 
at least one year in the early arithmetical 
classes should be made compulsory on 
every student ; it is most likely that this 
may be comprised within his term of six 
years, and may be exacted in the sixth, 
by which time he may be expected to have 
attained a tolerable competency in the use 
of the Sanscrit language, the youth will 
thus be master of a better literary founda- 
tion, than is usually laid by the ordinary 
system of Hindu education. 

As these classes will comprehend most, 
if not all the first students of the Col- 
lege, at least in the first instances, it will 
be necessary to provide more fully for 
their instruction than for any oUier, and, 
indeed, more so than w'ill be necessary 
when the College is in full operation : on 
this account a larger number of professors 
must be retained, especially in the depart- 
ment of grammar ; in this class two per- 
manent Pundits, with two assistants, seem 
to be the lowest number likely to be requir- 
ed upon the opening of the College. One 
will probably be sufficient for the poetical 
class, as the grammar students will not all 
attain the preparatory proficiency at the 
same time and for the some reason : one 
will be sufficient for the Alancar, or rheto- 
ric, and one for arithmetic. 

At the expiration of the six years, or 
earlier if qualified, the student may be at 
liberty to enter any other class or classes 
he pleases, for a future term of six years, 
to be also divided amongst them as he 
likes, care being taken that he diligently 
attends to the studies he engages in, and 
that he does not merely make tlicm an ex- 
cuse for longer enjoying any advantages 
which may occur from his stay in College: 
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the term of twelve seems to be suffix 
ciently long for effecting all that is desir- 
able ; and a more protracted course should 
only be permitted under the existence of 
great general talent and application, di- 
rected to acquirements of the widest and 
profoundest d^nptions ; instances of this 
nature may be left to the discretion of the 
Committee of Superintendence, 

It may sometimes happen that students 
may wish to enter at once upon the higher 
classes, and there seems no objection to the in- 
dulgence of such a desire, provided they pos- 
sess theiequisite preliminary attainments ; it 
would be desirable to 6x a limit to the age 
at which they may be admitted under these 
circumstances, and that of twenty-four is 
perhaps the most advanced term at which 
their admission might be allowed ; the 
period of academical attendance should 
also be limited to six years. 

The classes which are to be regarded as 
forming the higher course of study are the 
following : 

1. Grammar, as taught in the Mano- 
rama, Sabdeodusechara, and other abstruse 
compositions. 

2. Law, as taught in the schools of 
Benares and IVIithila. 

3. The same, as taught in Bengal. 

4. Logic. 

5. Algebra and astronomy. 

6. The Puranas, legendary history. 

7. Sarchya, philosophy and theology. 

8. Vedanta, ditto. 

In this system we have omitted the 
Yoga, which treats of mystical devotion ; 
the Pur?a Miraa’nsa, which explain the 
ritual of the Ve’das ; tlie T-intras, which, 
inculcating many extravagant notions, in- 
clude much matter that is highly exception- 
able in the estimation of many of the most 
respectable Hindus, and the Ve’das them- 
selves ; instruction in which is attended 
with many difficulties, arising from the 
W'ant of competent teachers, and the ob- 
jections that would be started to any su- 
pervision of the progress of the students. 
There is also another omission, which per- 
haps may be considered unadvisal^le, the 
Vaidyaca, or medical class : but although 
the practical part of Hindu medicine con- 
tains much valuable information on the 
properties of medicines, and the symptoms 
of disease, yet the theory is so erroneous, 
and there is such utter ignorance of ana- 


tomy amongst the medical writers and 
teachers, that it would scarcely be bene- 
ficial to institute the class, until some 
elementary works shall have been prepared 
for it, and the teacher himself trained 5ir 
the duty ; should these preparatory means 
be found procurable, a medical class may 
be then established, and with this view it 
may be included in the calculation of 
expenditure, altliough not at first com- 
prehended in the establishment. 

VU^BBR AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
TEACBE&S AND SERVANTS. 

Teachers. 

The teachers must be of the Brahmani- 
cal class. Independent of tlie received 
notions of the natives on this head, it 
would not be easy to find competent per- 
sons in any other ; should the tuition given 
in the College be hereafter extended to any 
of the spoken dialects, or to branches of 
science unknown to the body of litera- 
ture considered sacred, otlier teachers may 
be admitted. The salaries of the Pundits 
should be the same, as it is not possible to 
adopt any satisfactory scale of precedence 
amongst the studies that are followed by 
the Hindus : an eminent Pundit in any 
one department is on a level with an emi- 
nent teacher in any other, and it will be 
the best means of obviating jealousies, 
and preventing undue influence, to put 
them on the same footing ia the College. 
Assistants and temporary instructors may 
be placed on a lower scale ; the salaries of 
the Pundits of the Benares College have 
been generally fixed at sixty rupees per 
month, and this appears to be a rate both 
liberal and moderate, and may be assumed 
on tlie present occasion; the establishment 
of Pundits w'ill then stand thus : 

2 Grammar Pundits at fiO . . Rs. 120 


2 Assistants ditto at 40 80 

1 Poetry 60 

1 Rhetoric 60 

I Arithmetic 60 

1 Upper Grammar 60 

2 Law ditto at 60 120 

1 l^gic 60 

1 Algebra and astronomy ...... 60 

1 Purana 60 

1 Sanchya 60 

1 Vedanta 60 

1 Vaidyaca (hereafter) 60 


Rs. 920 
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ThefoUowing servants will be necessary. 


1 Librarian . . Rs. 60 

2 Correctors of MSS. at 40 ... . 80 

1 Accountant and Writer 40 


^ Durwan and Furrashes, &c. . , 40 

Making a monthly esta- \ p n a/\ 
blishmentof j* its. J 140 

SUPERINTENDENCE, &C. 

The system of control established for 
the College of Benares having, we believe, 
been found highly effective, we have only 
to recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing rules which are there in force, with 
such modifications as the difiference of 
local situation suggests. 

The control of the College to be vested 
generally and individually in the members 
of a Committee of Superintendence, to be 
exercised through the agency of their Se- 
cretary. Besides the general and inciden- 
tal duties of the Secretary, the following 
shall be considered as particular and per- 
manent. 

He is to be the channel of communica- 
tion between the oflScers of the College 
and Committee. 

He is to supervise the Interior details of 
the College, the attendance of the Pun- 
dits and pupils, and all persons belonging 
to the establishment, and to authorize the 
purchase of indispensable contingencies, 
according to the necessity of the case and 
the funds of the College ; purchases of 
books may also be effected by him with 
the previously obtained sanction of the 
Committee. 

He is to prepare, with the assistance of 
the writer, the monthly bills for establish- 
ment and contingencies, to draw the 
amount from the proper offices, and to 
issue the same to the parties entitled to 
their respective portions of it. 

A distribution of prizes will be equally 
open to scholars not on the foundation, 
and will here, probably, as it has done at 
Benares, attract a number of independent 
students to the Institution ; it will be the 
least expensive mode of multiplying such 
students, and will be the most beneficial, 
as it will furnish a provision for those 
alone who merit it : twelve hundred rupees 
a year will probably be sufficient allowance 
for this branch of the College expenditure. 

FUNDS FOR THE BOOKS, &C. 

The expenditure of the College esta- 
blishment will not leave a very ample sup- 


ply out of the revenue appropriated by 
Government, we apprehend, for extensive 
purchase in this respect ; it might, how- 
ever, be sufficient to apply one hundred 
rupees a month to this purpose, if in the 
first instance a stock of manuscripts could 
be at once collected to form the ground- 
work of the library j as then some time 
must elapse before the charges of the 
establishment are incurred. It may, per- 
haps, appear expedient to Government to 
expend a portion of the sum destined to 
the first year’s maintenance of the College, 
in providing its library ; we should be dis- 
posed to think that five thousand rupees 
would be sufficient, if judiciously laid 
out, and we should recommend the sum 
being placed at our disposal, to be vested in 
books purchasable eitlier here, or, in all 
probability, more successfully and econo- 
mically at Benares, through the assistance 
of Captain Fell ; as the College of Fort 
William possesses a number of copies of 
almost all the printed Sanscrit works, we 
should also hope that the transfer of a few 
copies of each to the library of the Hindu 
College would be attended with no public 
inconvenience. 

The encouragement of literary works is 
necessarily of too uncertain a character to 
admit of our calculating the means which 
the College may possess of contributing 
to so desirable an object; the funds, in. 
deed, appropriated as above stated, with 
the probable amount of the salary of the 
Secretary, will not leave more than is suf- 
ficient for contingent charges ; the discus- 
sion of this subject must, therefore, be 
left to the occurrence of any particular 
occasion that may call for it, and till some 
experience has been acquired of the ex- 
tent of the surplus means w'hich the Col- 
lege may possess. 

ADMISSION OF STUDENTS, &C. 

In our remarks on the course of study 
and the nature of superintendance, we 
have already adverted to some of the con- 
ditions under which students are to be 
admitted, and the discipline and the exa- 
minations to which they are to be subject- 
ed. Tlieir admission into the junior 
classes should be restricted, we conceive, 
to the period between twelve and eighteen 
years of age, and Into the higher between 
eighteen and twenty-four. There may be 
circumstances recommendatory of slight 
deviations from those limits, but they will 
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be best left to the discretional decision of 
the Committee, and these ages be con- 
sidered as the standards for regulating 
their admission ; the degree of previous 
proficiency has also been described, and it 
only remains to add, that although it need 
not be adopted as a restrictive rule, the 
pupils should be generally of the Brahma- 
nical class ; it may, however, be advisable 
to establish no positive rule on this head, 
as it is most likely that there will be little 
necessity to make any exception to it; 
Sanscrit literature is less an object with 
other classes than that of the Brahmans, 
as they are engaged in the practical rather 
than in the speculative duties of society ; 
it should also be remembered, in speaking 
of the Brahmans as a class, that they 
are not to be looked on as fonning a small 
and isolated division of the community, 
but that they constitute a very large, per- 
haps the largest portion of the whole 
Hindu population, and are to be found in 
every situation and occupation of social 
life. 

The discipline of the students is not 
easily determined, except in communica- 
tion with the teachers, as the hours and 
days of attendance, or vacation, are not 
precisely the same as those of the Upper 
Provinces. Rewards are furnished in the 
prizes above provided for, and the College 
maintenance. No punishments are ad- 
missible short of expulsion ; independent 
of theoretical objections, the person of 
a Brahman is sacred, and any attempt to 
infringe upon his liberty, or detract from 
his privileges, would be followed by the 
instant and perpetual abandonment of the 
College by every class of Hindus ; a di- 
minution of the monthly allowance, and 
expulsion, must form tlie whole criminal 
code of the institution. 

The examinations are proposed to be 
held quarterly by the Secretary to the 
Committee, with the swslstance of the 
Pundits. At the annual one the prizes 
are to be distributed publicly by the 
Committee, according to the Superintent 
tendant’s report ; and on this occasion 
some formalities may be advised, calculat- 
ed to excite the interest of the respectable 
natives of Calcutta, to give the Students 
andPunditssome little consequence in their 
own estimation, and pride in their profi- 
ciency, and to extend the credit and pro- 
priety of the institution ; it will rest with 


the Government to decide hovr fer this 
annual celebration shall be favoured with 
the notice of the Supreme Authorities, and 
the European Society of Calcutta* 

SCITE AND BUILDING. 

The situation we have been induced to 
recommend for the erection of the College, 
is in the new road that is making by the 
Lottery Committee from the Bow Bazar 
to Chitpore, in which it will be both acces- 
sible and ornamental to the native parts of 
Calcutta. We have been favoured with a 
ground plan and estimate by Capt. Paton, 
and an elevation of the building by Mr, 
Atkinson, which we beg leave to submit. 
The ground plan is sufficiently well calcu- 
lated for the proposed Institution, and the 
elevation expresses the character we con- 
ceive best adapted to the building, al- 
though it may hereafter adnut of some 
modifications and improvement ; these 
will of course affect the ultimate expense ; 
and as also we have not been able yet to 
ascertain precisely the cost or extent of the 
ground tlmi must be purchased, we are not 
prepared to offer a positive estimate of the 
charge to be incurred ; we feel satisfied, 
however, tliat ever)- purpose will be fully 
effected by an outlay not exceeding sixty 
thousand rupees. The expense thus pro- 
posed perhaps exceeds that which was 
originally contemplated, but the situation 
renders the property of great and im- 
proving value; and we are satisfied that it 
is always the wish of Government to com- 
bine ornament with utility, when the cost 
is not disproportionate to the end ; it is 
also to be considered that a fund may be 
said to exist for the expense to be so 
incurred. The intention of founding tlie 
Nadya and Tirhut Colleges, so long back 
as 181 1, was positively and finally expres- 
sed by Government : had that intention, 
therefore, been then carried into effect by 
the Executive Authorities to whom its 
completion was intrusted, an outlay would 
ever since have been annually incurred of 
sura appropriated to the maintenance of 
those Colleges, or 25,618 rupees a year 
for at least eight years, making a total ex- 
penditure of 204,944 rupees (above two 
lacs). We hope, therefore, that the sums 
we have suggested above, as requisite for 
tlie building and library, will not be 
considered as extravagant, when viewed 
wnth reference to the pledge tliat has 
hitheito been unredeemed, and the charges 
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which have beea delayed so much beyond 
the period at which it was resolved to incur 
them. 

We believe we have now stated our sen- 
timents on all the subjects proposed to us 
in\he letter of Mr. Secretary Mackenzie ; 
should they generally receive the sanction 
of Government, they may hereafter be 
framed_into positive rules or statutes for the 
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regulation of the Institution : at the pre" 
sent, it is only of importance to determine 
the construction of the building, as that 
will necessarily occupy some time ; and 
no satisfactory arrangements for the ad- 
mission and instruction of Students can 
well be made, until it is at least within a 
near degree of being completed . — John 
Bull in the Bast. 


COUNTRIES FAVOURABLE TO THE GROWTH OF TEA. 
By WiLtiAM Hottmann. 


The suspension of our trade with 
China, at the beginning of this year, 
has directed public attention to the 
question whether tea might not be 
rmsed in some of our own colonies or 
possessions. Such a measure, if 
practicable,* would render us inde- 
pendent of China for what has become 
one of the necessaries of life, and 
supersede the necessity for our pur- 
chasing the enormous quantity of tea 
consumed in Britain of the Americans, 
or any European nation, in case we 
should ever permanently lose the 
China ’trade. To qualify us for an- 
swering this question, it is necessary to 
know' in what places tea is indigenous, 
and is most successfully cultivated. 

Leaving out Tung-King and Co- 
chin-China, where the tea is of a 
very inferior quality,f the only re- 
maining countries, of which it is a 
native, are Japan and China, it being 
extremely doubtful whether it grows 
in Siam, which is asserted by Tul- 
pius,;]; but contradicted by Tachard,^ 
who agrees with other writers in 
stating, that the Siamese import their 
tea from China and Japan. According 
to the Ta-ming-yih-tung-she, a sta- 

• On the ultimate practicability of Mr. Hutt- 
maltn'5 suggestion we offer no opinion, but we 
think it will be generally admliied that a long 
course of years must necessarily elapse before 
the supply of tea, from other quarters, can com- 
pensate, in any tolerable degree, for the loss of 
the China trade — Ed. 

t Expose statistique de Tunkin de la Cochin- 
Chine, etc. 07. 

j Observatioues Medics, 380, 

3 Voyage de Siam, sfis. 


tistical account of China and the ad- 
jacent countries, chap. 89, folio 4, tea 
grows in Corea ; but the other Chi- 
nese geographical works and encyclo- 
pedias do not include tea among the 
plants of Corea, and it is too little 
known to Europeans for them to fur- 
nish an accurate account of its vege- 
table productions. The southern part 
of Corea is, I doubt not, sufficiently 
warm for the growth of tea : but if 
Hamel’s description of the climate is 
correct, and it is, I believe, the only 
one we possess, the cold in the north- 
ern and central parts must be too se- 
vere for the tea plant ; as he affirms that 
about the end of November, the cold 
was so vehement at Sior, or King-ke- 
tao, 37° 38' N. lat., that the river was 
frozen, and three hundred horses laden 
passed over it.* Although we are in- 
debted to Kempfer and Thunberg for 
the most scientific accounts of the 
tea plant, and their observations are 
limited to the culture of tea in Japan, 
yet neither of these writers has men- 
tioned in which of the Japanese is- 
lands it is principally found. Thun- 
berg says, that it grows in every part 
of Japan, both spontaneously, and'in 
a state of cultivation round fields 
but he must, I think, be understood 
to mean every part of Japan he pas- 
sed through, in his journey firom Na- 
gasaki to Jedo, no part of which ex- 


* Hamel*s Travels Fn Corea, in Pinkerton’s 
Voyages and Travels, vol. vii. 
t Flora Japomca, 
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ceeded the 36th parallel of north la- 
titude. This opinion derives confir- 
mation from Golownin’s remarking* 
that tea grows in all the southern pro- 
vinces of Japan, without mentioning 
its existence in the northern parts. 
Thunberg’s assertion has misled se- 
veral highly respectable writers,-]- who, 
finding that the Japanese territories 
extend to lat. 45“ N., have stated that 
tea grows as far as that degree. The im- 
possibility of teas growing in the open 
air in lat. 45** N. will be evident, from 
the information of Capt. Krusenstern, 
who was at the north part of Jesso, 
lat. 45** 24', in the middle of May, 
where he found scarcely any appear- 
ance of spring, and the snow lying 
very deep in several places. He re- 
marks, that at Archangel, which is 
18 degrees more to the northward 
than this part of Jesso, so raw a sea- 
son would not be found in April as 
here in May and Capt. Golownin, 
who resided two years at Matsmai, in 
lat. 42“, relates that the snow lies on 
the plains from November to April. J 

Notwithstanding the known severity 
of the winter in the north-eastern part 
of Asia, Dr. Abel, naturalist to Lord 
Amherst’s Embassy, seems to have 
believed that tea would grow as far as 
the 45th degree, for he says, “from 
Kempfer it would appear that it is 
cultivated in Japan as far as 45** north 
latitude.” II 

The only place in Japan particular- 
ly described by Kempfer as producing 
tea, is Udsi, a small town about 35** 
30' N. lat., situate on the sea-shore 
not far from the metropolitan and 
pontifical seat Meaco, in the province 
of the same name. Its climate is re- 
markably favourable for the cultiva- 
tion of the shrub, on which account 
tea brought from thence is preferred 
to the other kinds. Here is situated 

* B^ebenbeiten in seiner gefangenscbaft bei 
den Japancrn: Theil. U, lOl. 

t Myers* Geography, vol. 11, p. SUl ; Ency- 
clopedia Britannica j Good and Gregory’s Pan- 
tologia, &c. 

t Voyage round the World, vol. I, p.45, 

i Bcgebenheiten : Theii. II, (5. 

U Journey in the Interior of China, p, 953. 

Asiatic Jottrn. — No. 84. 
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the celebrated Mountain Udsi, which 
is devoted to the growth of tea for the 
Emperor’s table.* 

In relation to the Chinese provinces 
in which tea grows, considerable 4ii- 
versity of opinion exists. Father De 
Rhodes,-]- who resided eleven years at 
Macao, and was well acquainted with 
the Chinese language, writes, that in 
all the world there are but two pro- 
vinces in China where tea is found. 
The first is that of Nanking, from 
whence the best tea, called Cha, comes. 
The other is the province of Chin- 
cheou (Fuh-keen). The abundance of 
it is so great, that they have enough to 
furnish the rest of China, Japan, 
Tung-king, Cochin-China, and many 
other kingdoms. This account of 
tea, as exclusively the produce of 
China, being opposed to the evidence 
of many authors, has obtained no cur- 
rency : but many writers have follow- 
ed Father De Rhodes, in limiting the 
growth of green tea to the province of 
Keang-nan, and of black tea to Fuh- 
keen. 

In Dr. Lettsom’s History of the 
Tea-tree, which greatly excels every 
other history of this interesting plant, 
it is stated (page 27) that it flourishes 
in the northern clime of Peking as 
well as about Canton, and the au- 
thor’s high character for accuracy has 
induced the English Encyclopedists J 
to repeat this statement. But, ac- 
cording to Grosier, the ground in the 
environs of Peking freezes to the 
depth of three or four feet, and does 
not thaw till towards the end of 
March, which explains why the frost 
kills plants there that Linnasus has 
raised in Sweden, nearly 20 degrees 
more to the north and Bell express- 
ly informs us, that the climate about 
Peking being too cold for this shrub^ 
there are only a few bushes of it to be 
found in the gardens of the curious. || 


* Arnasnitatura Exoticarum, p. 616, 
t Divers Voyages en la Cbme, eic., p, 49. 
t Encyclopedia Bntannica j Rees* Cyclopedia ; 
Pantologia, etc. 

$ De la Cbme, tome I, p. 4D, Sme edition. 

H Travels in Asia, vol II» p 23, 

Vol. XIV. 4 C 
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The seven tables of Chinese taxes 
and products, published by Le Clerc,-^- 
shew which of the Chinese provinces 
produce tea. These tables were pro- 
ba%ly compiled by one of the trans- 
lators attached to the Russian College 
at Peking, from a Chinese Geography 
or Court Calendar, and g^ve an inte- 
resting view of the natural produc- 
tions and manufactures of China. 

As no European writer has par- 
ticularized the districts in China where 
tea grows, I have extracted their 
names from the Ta-tsing-tsin-shin- 
tseuen-shoo, a Court Calendar, pub- 
lished quarterly, by authority. 

The provinces of Shing-king, in 
Eastern Tartary, and Pih-chih-le, of 
which Peking is the capital, are too 
cold for the production of tea. 

In the province of Keang-soo it is 
found in the district of 



N. 

iat. 

Chang-chow-foo , 


' 50 ' 

Can hwuy, Gau-king-foo , . , 

. ... 30 

37 

Hwuy-chow-foo . 

... 29 

58 

Ning-kwo-foo. . . 

...31 

2 

Che-6how-foo.. . 

...so 

45 

Fung-yang-foo . 

, 32 

55 

Kwang-tih-chow. 

...30 

55 * 

Luh-gan-chow , . 

...31 

50 * 

Keang-se, Nan-chang-foo . 

. ..28 

37 

Yaou-chow-foo .♦ 

. .. 28 

59 

Kwang-sin-foo . 

. ..28 

27 

Nan-kang-foo. . . 

. ..29 

51 

Keen-ehang-foo , 

. ... 27 

33 

Chuy-chow-foo , 

...28 

24 

Yuen-chow-foo . 

...27 

51 

Kan-chow-foo. . . 

...25 

52 

Ning-too-chow . 

...26 

27 

Nan-gan-foo . . . 

...25 

30 

Che-keang, Hang-chow-foo , 

...30 

20 

Hoo-chow-foo. . . 

. ..30 

52 

Shaou-hing-foo . 

. ..30 

6 

Tae-chow-foo . . . 

. .. 28 

54 

Kin-hwa-foo . . . 

...29 

10 

Keu-djow-foo. . . 

. ..29 

2 

Yeu-chow-foo. • . 

. ..29 

37 

Wan-chow foo . . 

. ..28 

2 

Choo-chow-foo . 

...28 

25 

t Histoire de la Chme sous Yu Ic Grand tt 


Confucius, tome I, p. 56. 

♦ Grosiet»s La Chine, from wbence I have taken 
the latitudes, does not give them for the cities 
marked with an asterisk, which are taken from a 
Chinese Atlas m the East-India Company’s Li- 
brary, In the orthography of Chinese words I 
have followed Dr. Mornso*. 
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N.lat. 

Fuh-keen, Fuh-chow-foo . . . • . . 26o 2 ' 
Tseuen-chow-foo ... 24 56 

Keen-ning-foo 27 3 

Yen-ping'foo 26 38 

Ting-chow-foo .... 25 44 

Shaou-woo-foo 27 21 

Chang-chow-foo . , . .24 31 

Fuh-ning-foo 26 54 

Hoo pih, Woo-chang-foo . . . .30 34 

K-chang-foo 30 40* 

She-nan-foo 30 5* 

Hoo>Ban, Chang*sha-foo. ..... 28 12 

Yo-chow-foo ..... .20 24 

Paou-king-foo 27 3 

Yung-chow-foo ....26 8 

Chin-chow ,.25 45* 

Ho-nan, Hwae-king-foo . . .35 6 

Joo-ning-foo ...... 33 1 

Kwang-chow 32 12 

Shan-tung, Yin-chow-foo 35 41 

Tang-chow-foo .... 37 48 

The province of Shan-se and Kan- 


soo are too cold for the production of 
tea; as is also Shen-se, excepting its 
southern part, where it is found in 
the district of 

Hing-gan-chow . . 32« 31 ' 
Sze-chuen, Ching-too-foo .... 30 40 
Paou-ning-foo ..,.31 32 

Chung-king-foo . . 29 42 

Ciiung-chow SO 28* 

Kwei-chow-foo. ... 31 9 

Lung-gan-foo 32 22 

Tsing-shin-heen . . 29 50* 

Keang-cbow 30 28* 

Ya-chow-foo 30 S 

Leu-chow 2^ 55* 

Kea-ting-foo 29 27 

Kwang-tung-Chaou-king-foo ..25 4 

Kwang-se does not produce tea, on 
account of the mountainous parts not 
being disforested, and the low lands 
principally occupied in growing rice. 


Yun-nan, Yun-nan-foo 25® 6' 

Ta-le-foo -...25 44 

Kwang-se-chow .... 24 39 

Poo-urh-foo 23 5* 

Yung-chang-foo 25 4 

Kwei-choWjKwei-yang-foo .... 26 30 

Sze-nan-foo. 27 56 

Shih-tsien-foo .27 30 

Too-yun-foo ...... 26 12 

Ta-ting-foo S7 3 


For the local peculiarities of these 
places I must refer to a topographical 
description of China, the best of which 
is Martini’s Atlas Sinensis, printed in 
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Latin at Amsterdam, in 1649, and in 
French in Thevenot’sVoyages Curieux, 
1696. This is indeed the only topo- 
graphy of China we possess, as those 
published by Du Halde and Grosier 
are merely abstracts from Martini’s 
translation of a Chinese Description 
of China. They are both much in- 
ferior to Martini’s work, through the 
omission of the ancient names of the 
cities, the subordinate cities, the moun- 
tains, rivers, and other particulars. 

The Abbe Grosier has recently pub- 
lished a new edition of his Description 
de la Chine,* and has very unaccount- 
ably retained the old division of China 
into fifteen provinces, instead of adopt- 
ing the new division into nineteen. The 
imperfection of the Topographical Sec- 
tion of his work must be obvious, from 
the list above given, including three 
cities of the first rank, and several of 
the second, which are not even men- 
tioned by the Abbe. A geographical 
and statistical account of China, as it 
now exists, is very much wanted, and 
I hope that M. Jules de Klaproth may 
be induced to supply the deficiency. 
This eminent scholar has been collect- 
ing materials for a work of this kind 
above fifteen years; and as he pos- 
sesses the statistical account of China, 
published in 280 8vo. volumes, by the 
reigning dynasty, he might compile an 
entirely new description of the Chinese 
Empire, accompanied by the new map 
of China, from the surveys of Fa- 
thors Hallerstein, Erpinha, and An- 
drada. He has also collected ma- 
terials for a description of Tibet and 
Little Bukharia, which are but little 
known to geographers. 

To enter fully into the inquiry 
which of our foreign possessions is 
best adapted to the culture of tea, 
would occupy too many pages for an 
article in a magazine : I must there- 
fore confine myself to an indication of 
the places where I think it would 
succeed. 


* Pans, 1818-1320, seven volumes bvo. This 
edition is greatly improved, and is in most re- 
spects a very useful manual for Chinese students. 


As a necessary introduction, I tran- 
scribe Dr. Clarke Abel’s description of 
the soil in which tea flourishes, this 
appearing to be of scarcely les^ im- 
portance than the distance of the 
plantations from the equator. “ I<*ap- 
pears,* from every account given of 
the tea-plant, that it succeeds best on 
the sides of mountains, where there 
can be but little vegetable mould. 
Our opportunities of seeing its cul- 
tivation were few, but were all in fa- 
vour of this conclusion. Its planta- 
tions were always at some elevation 
above the plains, iu a kind of gravelly 
soil, formed in some places by disin- 
tegrated sandstone, and in others by 
the debris of primitive rocks. A large 
and flourishing plantation of all the 
varieties of the plant brought to- 
gether by Mr. Ball, the principal tea- 
inspector of Canton, is situated on an 
island close to Macao, in a loose gra- 
velly soil, formed by the disintegra- 
tion of large grained granite.” 

The cultivation of tea in India ap- 
pears worthy the attention of the 
East-India Company, and would pro- 
bably produce equal or greater advan- 
tages than have attended the culture 
of indigo. The place where the ex- 
periment might be tried, with the 
greatest chance of success, is the 
Serinagur chain of mountains in north- 
ern Hindostan. Charpentier Cossigny-J- 
considers the Cape of Good Hope 
particularly suited to the culture of 
tea; and Dr. Abel says, the land forming 
the Cape, being composed of the same 
class of rocks, namely, granite, schis- 
tus, and sandstone, and of the same 
kind of soil as the tea districts of 
China, would be scarcely less favour- 
able with regard to structure than 
geographical situation for the culture 
of the tea plant.J 

That tea will grow in St, Helena is 
evinced by the flourishing state of the 
plants in the Governor’s garden. It 
would also thrive, I think, on the 

* Journey in the Interior of China, p. 22S. 

t Reise nach China iind Bengalen, p. 64 . ' 

t Journey in tUe Initncr cf China, p. 294. 

4 C 2 
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higher parts of the Isle of France or 
Mauritius. 

When onr colony in New South 
Wales is explored northwards, it is 
higjjly probable that districts capable 
of growing tea may be discovered. 
At present, the slopes of the Blue 
Mountains, and of the mountains 


near the River Hastings, appear to be 
the most eligible spots for attempting 
its introduction. 

Little doubt can be entertained 
that tea would thrive in the Bermudas, 
or even in the mountainous parts of 
Jamaica; and in Europe it would 
very probably flourish at Malta. 


GOLD ORE OF COLAR.* 


ObseTxations on the Golden Ore found near 
W Jorigum and JSdaarcoopumt in the Per~ 
gunnah of Color, and on the Banks of 
the Bavl^our River, near Booeksaggur, in 
the same Bergunnah. 

(By an OfScer.) 

As I was employed in surveying the 
eastern boundary of Mysore, 1 heard a 
vague report that gold had been found in 
the earth somewhere near a small hill 
about nine miles east of Boodicatta,t and 
on which the frontier I was then describ- 
ing was shortly to take me. I accordingly 
directed my people to make every inquiry 
which might tend to establish the fact, and 
offered a reward to whoever would com- 
mumcate any information respecting it. 

Ibis being held out throughout the 
country within my reach, a Riot of a 
small village called Woorigum (lying 
about four miles and a half S. W, of Bat- 
tamungullum) presented himself, and of- 
fered to show the place, which he asserted 
was close to his village. 

Being unwilling to interrupt the service 
which then commanded my time and at- 
tention, unless I had sufficient reasons to 
think the Riot’s assertion to be true, I had 
proposed in the first instance that he should 
bring me a certain quantity of the impreg- 
nated earth, that it might be tried in my 
camp ; as, being then convinced of the 
truth of his assertion, I might think of 
inquiring more minutely into the subject. 

On the 1 1th of FebruaryJ this man re- 
turned to Battamungullum, where I then 
was, accompanied by about twenty women, 
each carrying a load of earth, which they 
washed off before me in the water of the 
river, showing me the golden ore, amidst 
a quantity of iron-dust, which remained 

* In the eastern extremity of the Rajah of My- 
sore’s territories. 

t Yerra Baterine Hill. 

t The year is not mentioned in the copy.—Ee, 


at the bottom of a hollow board (their 
usual utensil for clearing the metal from 
the earth). This gold soon after was ex- 
tracted by the Riot above-mentioned, with 
the help of about a couple of grains of 
quicksilver, and consolidated by means of 
ignition. 

The first part of this operation I had an 
opportunity of causing to be repeated 
shortly after before Dr. Anderson, at the 
same place, and by the same people. 

Having thus satisfied myself that there 
actually was in the neighbourhood a cer- 
tain spot where the earth was impregnated 
with gold, I resolved on visiting the place 
itself, and accordingly set off for Woo- 
rigum on the 17th of February, leaving 
my camp and baggage at Battamungul- 
lum, and being conducted by the Riot 
who originally gave the information. 

On my arrival at Woorigum, my guide 
assembled all the women in the village 
(who alone attend to this part of the busi- 
ness), and each being provided with a 
small broom, a vaning basket, and a hol- 
low board to receive the earth, they all 
moved to a tliin jungle which lies close 
west of the village.* These women, on 
arriving at the ground, separated, and took 
to small nullahs, or ratlier ruts, and 
breaks in the ground, into which the 
course of the water is most likely to drive 
the ore during the rainy season ; and re- 
moving the gravel with their hand, they 
swept the earth underneath, first into their 
vaning basket, by the help of which they 
again cleared the earth of the smaller 


• This tract is limited north by the road from 
Battamungullum to 'fiacull, west by a range of 
very smalt hills extending north and south from 
a small bill near Dassra-Cottapelly on the road 
down to Malapunbetta Hill (one in the range of 
the south-eastern Ghauts) ; south by Yerra Bate- 
riue Hill ; and east by the cultivated tract which 
runs along this jungle parallel to the above small 
hill, at about a distance of two miles trom them. 
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stoneA, and lastly threw it into the hollow 
board above-mentioned. 

Having collected a suflBcient number of 
loads to procure a result at all consider- 
able, they removed to a neighbouring 
tank, where they proceeded in washing off 
the earth, which was done by placing the 
hollow board which contained it in such 
a situation as to be just overflowed when 
resting on the ground, and no more. 
They then with great dexterity stirred the 
earth about with the hand^ so as to keep it 
as much as possible over the centre of the 
board, that the metal should fall in the 
pit of it by its own weight, and that the 
earth should wash off over the edges. 

This operation (which generally lasts a 
few minutes) being performed, they re- 
turn the metallic substance (which they 
have thus cleared) into a piece of a broken 
chatty, examining before-hand whether 
there was any gold in the result. This is 
performed by inclining the board, and 
throwing water with the hand on the top of 
the metallic sediment which adheres to it, 
so as to drive it gently down ; a method 
which, from the superior specific gravity 
of the gold, drives the iron particles be- 
fore and leaves the heavier metal behind 
just at the edge of the sediment, where 
(from the contrast with the dull colour of 
the iron) the golden ore appears perfectly 
distinct, however small the quantity. 

I also caused these women to take up 
some of the earth at the higher places, 
and having seen it washed as above des- 
cribed, a nearly equal quantity of gold 
w'as obtained, which evidently shows that 
the ore is homogenous to that soil, and 
not fortuitously driven into the nullahs 
from any distant place by a casual fall of 
rain. 

As I arrived at Woorigum, I heard that 
this tract was by far the least productive of 
any where gold was to be found in the 
neighbourhood, and that considerable 
quantities of that metal were formerly ex- 
tracted from the mines near Maarcoopum, 
a village about three miles south of Woo- 
rigum. I according moved on the same 
evening to that place. 

On the next day (18th), having collected 
a sufficient number of the men,* who g^n 

* The extracting of the ore from the bowels of 
the earth being attended with considerable dan- 
ger, owing to casual falls of the earth which they 
have neither the means nor the skill to support 
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their livelihood by this apparently unpro- 
fitable trade, I went to the pits digged, 
for the purpose of extracting the stones 
which contain the golden ore. 

These pits lie about one mile west of 
Maarcoopum, in a thin jungle conn^^ed 
with that near Woorigum, and situated 
alike with respect to the range of small 
hills above described. 

I descended into the first mine which 
was shewn me, preceded by two of the 
miners with lighted lamps, applying my 
feet ag^nst the sides of the well in small 
holes made for that purpose. 

Having descended about twenty feet 
perpendicular, the mine branches off in a 
southerly direction, still descending gradu- 
ally, and being just high enough to admit 
of a man and the use of a pick-axe or a 
momety. It measured from its remotest 
recess nineteen of my walking sticks, that 
is, about fifty feet in distance, and thirty 
feet in perpendicular depth. 

I remained long enough in this mine to 
see some of the stones extracted and passed 
from hand to hand in baskets by the mi- 
ners, who were stationed at different stages 
of the mine for the purpose of conveying 
it above ground. 

Having procured about four cooley 
loads of stones out of this pit, 1 removed 
to a second .mine, which proved to be 
about ten feet deeper than the former, and 
branched off to a much more considerable 
extent. The extreme heat which then 
prevailed, and which almost prevented the 
lamps burning in the mine, precluded 
my descending into it. 

Having caused the people to extract a 
sufficient quantity of stones from this se- 
cond pit, I then returned to Maarcoppum, 
in order to try the materials I had just 
collected. 

Here the women resumed their part, 
and having taken charge of the stones, 
they took them to a large rock, where they 
pounded them into perfect dust, the which 
being placed in the hollow boards above- 
mentioned, they took it to a well, where 
the stoney substance being washed off (as 
in the first case), a sediment likewise re- 
mained, which yielded an equal quantity 
of gold as would have been extracted from 

wUh props as is usual in mines ^ also the bodily 
strength which the breaking of the stones re- 
quires, makes it necessary that men aloneshoold 
attend to this part of the business. 
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an equal bulk of the earth near Woori- 
gum, but evidently of an inferior quality, 
bring of a colour between green and 
yellow, whereas the former exhibited a 
b^utifiil orange colour, such as is gene- 
rally observed in the finest gold. 

I then tried the earth at the surface near 
the mines in several places, and also that 
which was extracted along with the stones. 
The former yielded a very small quantity 
of metal, of the same quality as that wliich 
was obtained from the stones ; the latter 
contained nothing but iron. 

Having thus convinced myself that a 
considerable tract in tliose parts was im- 
pregnated with gold, as had been reported, 
I returned to Battamungiillum on the 
19th, where having been met by the 
Omeldar, I inquired of him whether he 
had heard of these mines before ? 

His answer was “ that they had been 
known many years since, and that Tippoo 
had formerly sent a Bramin (named Rajah 
Ramchunder) to inquire into the merits of 
them ; but that as it was found, after a trial 
of several weeks, that the produce just 
balanced the expense, and left no profit to 
the Circar, it was dropped as a bad con- 
cern.” 

This account exactly corresponded with 
that given me by the Riots at Woori- 
gum (near to which place the Rajah Ram- 
chunder had carried on his investigation). 
However, having inquired more particu- 
larly of them how he had proceeded to 
business, it appeared that, “ for his own 
conveniency, he had caused a pit to be 
dug close to his tent, and tried the con- 
tents of the other mines by the produce of 
that under his immediate inspection the 
Riots assured me that he never visited the 
mines at Maarcoopum. 

Having traced this golden ore (however 
thinly spread) through an extent of about 
ten square miles, I thought it probable 
that more of it might still be discovered at 
a greater distance; I accordingly con- 
tinued my inquiries, when an old woman 
(inhabiting a small village near Booksag- 
gur,*) gave an account that gold ore was 
occarionally foimd on the banks of the 
Paul our River, near that village, and 
that she had frequently attended to the ex- 
tracting of it. 

* A village on the noith bank of the Paulonr 
River, five miles east of BattamunguUum, ci^t 
miles from Woorigum, under the same parallel 
of latitude with the latter. 
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My other public calls requiring that I 
should at some period or other visit that 
part of the pergunnab, I resolved on 
moving immediately to that place, for the 
purpose of verifying this new intimation. 

I arrived at Booksaggur on the 22d 
of February, and soon collected a suffi- 
cient number of persons to carry on the 
inquiry. They took me to the southern 
bank of the river, and I saw them gather- 
ing the earth at the surface, about three 
inches deep, tlie which (being washed off 
as before) yielded a produce fuller than 
that collected near Woorigum, the grain 
of the ore proving of a much larger size, 
and the colour being equally beautiful 
with the best I had yet seen realized. 

Tlie only difference which I observed 
was, that the eartli being washed off, there 
appeared hardly any iron mixed with what 
remained, and that I frequently perceived 
the golden ore, though in very small quan- 
tity, adhering by itself to the board into 
which it had been collected.* 

Any metal found in the ore on the bank 
of a river, may fairly be supposed to have 
been driven and deposited there by the 
moving stream ; and most rivers in My- 
sore, deserving hardly any better name than 
that of torrents, which swell and fall 
rapidly during the rains, I was induced 
to suppose that this ore was not homoge- 
nous to the soil where it was found ; and 
in order to convince myself of it, I exa- 
mined the stratum on the course of the 
river about one mile higher up, towards its 
source, and found it equally impregnated 
with the ore.f I then returned to the 
spot where it was found in greatest 
almndance, and having extracted earth 
from about two feet depth, the same be- 
ing tried, yielded nothing but iron ; I then 
concluded that the quantity of ore procur- 
able from any particular spot on the 
banks of the river, for any short period of 
time, would prove but extremely trifling,! 
as it could only be obtained at the surface 

* The banks of the large tank which is now 
constructing SE. of Booksaggur, is made up partly 
with the earth coniaining the ore. 

t The natives bad positively assured me, that 
none was to be found but near and cast of the 
bank of the tank. 

r On a medium of four days’ labour, six wo- 
men constantly at work, from eight o’clock in 
the morning till six in the evening, procured 
three grains of fine gold per diem, being soroe- 
thmg better than their hire. 
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of the earth, and the ore could only be re- 
newed by a new rising of the river. 

I have preserved the different specimens 
whidi were extracted under my eyes at the 
places above-mentioned, and have sent a 
proportion of them to a friend in Madras, 
to have them assayed. 

Being by no means qualified for any 
scientific investigation of the different 
strata which contain this ore, I must leave 
it to a more skilful hand to disclose this in- 
teresting subject. I must, however, give 
it as my humble opinion, that, from what 
I have seen, these mines will never prove 
any farther deserving of notice than as a 
matter of mere curiosity. 

In forming such an opinion, I neither 
ground myself on the expense which I 
have been at for causing tlie ore to be ex- 
tracted, nor on my personal observations 
on the richness of tliese mines, much less 
on Rajah Ramchunder’s investigations. 

In the first place, I was obliged to bribe 
the people to let me into their secret, and 
invite them to come to me by paying them 
a Cooley hire above that allowed them by 
the Circar for canying on the public 
works. 

In the second, my knowledge in minera- 
logy is by far too limited, and the time 
which I had at command much too short, 
to enable me to determine any tiling con- 
clusive on the subject. 

And, in the third, the account which 
the OmelJar and theRiots gave me of Ra- 
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jahRamchunder*s investigations is by much 
too unsatisfactory to lead to a conclusion 
that he knew, when he made his report, 
all that could be done and expected, were 
these mines to be searched. ^ 

But I rest my judgment on this general 
observation, that whenever men have an 
interest in any pursuit, they become ex- 
tremely keen and sagacious ; and that a 
Riot, who commands the labour of his 
family at, a much cheaper rate than any 
speculating individual, or even Govern- 
ment, can that of any Iiired labourer, such 
a man, I say, has every advantage on his 
side when exerting himself in an under- 
taking of this sort. 

Now these mines, which are entirely 
left at the mercy of the public, unclaimed 
by Government, find hardly a hand to 
collect their undisputed treasure. It may 
then fairly be concluded, that they only 
remain thus neglected, because their real 
contents are not worth (in a revenue 
sense) the trouble and expense which 
would attend the exploring of them, and 
because the well known indifference of all 
descriptions of Indians for any subject of 
science or curiosity, divested of any pecu* 
niary consideration, suggests not a thought 
in them to expend labour and money in a 
pursuit, which ultimately would only 
prove gratifying to the understanding. 

Camp near Aivtiee. 

[John Bull in the East, 


The Puart of Malwa, 


THE PUARS OF MALWA. 


The family of Puar belonged to the 
tribe of Rajpoots. The Puar dynasty, 
according to Hindu records, succeeded 
that of Dunjee as sovereigns of the 
province, or rather kingdom of Mal- 
wa, more than four hundred years 
before the Christian era, and reigned 
more than one thousand and fifty-eight 
years. The present Rajahs of Dhar 
and Dewass, though they belong to 
the family in a large sense, make no 
claim of descent from the ancient 
rulers of Malwa. 

This distinguished family left the 
province after its subjection to the 
Mahoraedans, and settled in the Dec- 
kan ; and from their subsequent con- 


nection and intercourse with the Mah- 
rattas, have adopted the habits and 
modes of thinking peculiar to that 
people, and have almost entirely de- 
serted the customs of the Rajpoots. 

The first Puar of any note in the 
Deckan was Sevajee Puar, zemindar of 
Sopaut Kinjee and Kurungaum ; and 
his grandsons, Sambajee and Kalojee, 
were military commanders in the ser- 
vice of the celebrated Mahratta chief 
Sevajee. Three sons of Sambajee, 
named Oudajee, Anund Row, and 
Jugdeo, served Sahoo Rajah, the suc- 
cessor of Sevajee, during whose reign 
Oudajee attained considerable rank. 

The growing insolence and ambition 
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of Oudajee, however, displeased the 
first Faishwab, Bajee Row (a very dif- 
ferent character from the last) ; he 
deprived him of power, imprisoned 
hiJIi, and afterwards raised his brother 
Anund Row to.be head of the family, 
who is considered the founder of the 
principality of Dhar. 

Anund Row Puar, making fast pro- 
gress in fame, and in the graces of the 
minister, received sunnuds fo collect 
the choute of Malwa and Goojerat, in 
1734; and having settled at Dhar, 
obt^ed that province, with some 
adjoining districts, yielding a revenue 
of from fifteen to twenty lacs, with 
tankas or tributes of neighbouring 
Rajpoot chiefs, which were assigned 
for his support and that of his adhe- 
rents. Being a man of tact and tem- 
per, he secured the friendship and 
support, or countenance, of the great 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, and participated 
largely in the acquisitions of that 
chieftain. He exacted tributes from 
Kotah, Boondee, Banswarrah, and 
Dongerpore, and is supposed at one 
period to have possessed a revenue of 
nearly seventy lacs of rupees. 

Anund Row was succeeded at his 
death, in 1749, by his son Jeswunt 
Row Puar. This chief w'as in great 
consideration among the Mahrattas, 
and stands high in fame among the 
inhabitants of Malwa, as well for his 
kindness as his valour. He fell, with 
many other distinguished chiefs, at 
the fatal battle of Paniput, fought by 
the Mahrattas, commanded by Sada- 
sheo Show, the Pmshwah’s brother, 
against the combined Mahomedan ar- 
mies under the Afghan monarch, Ah- 
med Shah Abdallie. The son of Jes- 
wunt Row, Kundee Row, was a minor, 
and the management of the state de- 
vtdved upon the Dewan, Mahdoo Row 
Ourekar. Kundee Row was succeeded 
by a posthumous child, named Anund 
Row Puar, who remained during his 
minority at Baroda. 

These events, and the dullness of 
the progeny, which seemed to have 
lost all energy of character in propor- 
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tion as their claims to their posses- 
sions grew more legitimate, created 
confusion and distress, which were 
greatly augmented by the contention 
of the Mahratta chiefs in Malwa, all 
of whom, in turn, took advantage of 
the weak and distressed state of the 
principality of Dhar. 

When Anund Row returned from 
Baroda, he was only seventeen years 
of age; and the Dewan, Bung Row 
Ourekar, who had governed since the 
death of Kundee Row, and feared the 
overthrow of his power, obstructed 
his return, until Anund Row, with 
the aid of a dependent, the Rajpoot 
Kakoor of Wuckutghur, compelled 
him to fly. 

From this period (1797) the history 
of Anund Row and Dhar presents 
one series of misfortunes. The eflTorts 
made by the rulers of this petty state, 
during the last twenty years, have less 
the character of a contest for power 
than a struggle for existence. 

The rebellious minister fled to Jes- 
wunt Bow Holkar, who received him 
in a friendly manner, and, under a 
shew of negociating a reconciliation, 
plundered and laid waste the country. 
He then went to Dowlut Row Scin- 
diah, whom he instigated to attack 
Dhar, and a new series of oppressions, 
upon a larger scale, was the conse- 
quenee of this chieftain’s interference. 
In the year 1809, during a negociation 
for recovery of a territory from Scin- 
diah, by payment of a sum of money, 
Anund Row died, and this event was 
a pretext for keeping both the money 
and the territory. 

Meenah Bae, the widow of Anund 
Row, a woman of spirit and talent, 
was pregnant when her husband died ; 
and fearing the designs of Moraree 
Row, an ille^timate son of Jeswunt 
Row Puar, who had formed a party at 
Dhar, she went to Mandoo, where 
she was delivered pf a son, called 
Remchunder Bow Puar. This event 
gave strength to her cause ; and the 
Killedar of the fort of Dhar remain- 
ing faithfiil, Moraree Row was forced 
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to resort to deceit. He persuaded 
Meenah Bae, by professions of obe- 
dience and attachment, to come to 
the capital ; but instead of allowing 
her to go into the fort, as she expect- 
ed, he compelled her to occupy a 
place in the town, where she was sur- 
rounded by troops, against whom she 
had to maintain a petty siege, during 
which attempts were made to bum 
the house in which she and her adhe- 
rents resided. But the spirit of Mee- 
nah Bae was unsubdued ; aud while 
the contest was carrying on, she ex- 
changed her child with that of a pea- 
sant’s wife, and keeping the latter, she 
instructed the woman to carry the 
young Rajah to the fort, %vhich was 
effected during the night. The he- 
roine, relating these events to Sir 
John Malcolm, said, “ask Bappoo 
Ragonauth, and others who are near 
you, what advice they gave me when 
the house in which I lived was ready 
to be enveloped in flames ; but I told 
them I would remain where my ho- 
nour required I should, and if the 
purpose of my enemy was accomplish- 
ed, it would be a suttee worthy of my 
late husband.” 

Moraree Row, discovering what had 
occurred, threatened vengeance ; but 
the exulting mother told him he 
might wreak it. on her as he pleased, 
now the prince, who represented the 
family, was out of his power. In the 
sequel, Moraree, Row fled from Dhar 
upon hearing of the approach of a 
body of troops from Goojerat for the 
relief of Meenah Bae. 

During the last few years a petty 
warfare has been carried on for the 
possession of this principality, be- 
tween Meenah Bae and Moraree Row. 
The son of Anund Row died : but his 
mother, sanctioned by the Hindu law, 
and by the concurrence of the neigh- 
bouring chiefs (including Scindiah and 
Holkar) adopted her sister’s son, and 
seated him on the musnud, under the 
name of Ramchunder Puar. He has 
lately been affianced to one of Scin- 
diah’s grand-daughters ; and he enjoys 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 84. 
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at present, under the protection of the 
British Government, who restored to 
the family their possessions in Malwa, 
security and tranquillity. 

The descendants of Kalojee, ^he 
other grandson of Sevajee Puar, seem 
to have pursued, though with less dis- 
tinction, the same career, and to have 
experienced, though on a smaller 
scale, the same fortunes as the elder 
branch of the family. Kalojees’s two 
sons, Tukajee and Jev'ajee, came with 
Bajee Row into Malwa, and in the 
division of that province they obtained 
possession of Dewass, Sarungpore, 
Allote, with other districts ; and sub- 
sequently they received a grant of the 
district of Hummerpoor in Bundle- 
cund, and of Kandelah in Hindustan. 
The two latter possessions they have 
lost; but the other have remained in 
the family, though often overrun and 
usurped by other powers. 

The Puars of Dewass, though their 
name procured them some respect, 
have suffered, throughout the last 
thirty years, the extreme of misery. 
With territories situated in the most 
distracted part of Malwa, and unable 
to maintain a military force of any 
kind, they have alternately been plun- 
dered and oppressed, not only by the 
governments of Holkar and Scindiah, 
but by the Pindarry chiefs, and indeed 
by every freebooter of the day. A 
detail of their history during the last 
twenty-five years, only leaves an im- 
pression of wonder at their being in 
existence, or having an inhabited vil- 
lage in their possession. 

A quarrel which occurred between 
the two brothers who followed Bajee 
Row, and to whom the first territory 
of the Dewass Puars was given, led to 
a division of lands and vill^es ; but 
the original union of power and au- 
thority has been revived m their des- 
cendants. Tukajee, the elder of the 
two Rajahs of Dewass, is the grand- 
son of Tukajee, one of the first pos- 
sessors ; while Anund Row, his cousin 
(the other), is the adopted son of the 
grandson of Jevajee. They are equd 
Vox. XIV. 4 D 
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in rank, in pretensions, and in revenue. 
An inquiry, says Sir John Malcolm, 
was made into their exact relations 
to ascertain how they were to be 
tr&ted in points of form and cere- 
mony. It was explaihed by one of 
their officers, saying, with a smile, 
“If one lime is presented by a villager, 
it must be cut into equal parts, and 
divided between our two Rajahs.” 
If we should not be indulging in un- 
seasonable pleasantry, we might com- 
pare this inflexible pertinacity in what 
concerns equality of rank, to the con- 
genial example offered by the two 
kings of Brentford, who exeunt smel- 
ling at the s^me nosegaj'. 

Like the Puars of Dhar, those of 
Dewass have profited by the proceed- 
ings of the British Government, which 
has concluded a treaty with them. 
All that belonging to them is now 
restored. Sarungpore, which had been 


seized by Scindiah, was returned in 
1820; and their territories (under 
British protection) are rising into 
prosperity, and promise at an early 
period to yield a larger revenue than 
ever. 

The Puars (as was before observed) 
call themselves, and are now generally 
esteemed, Mahrattas. They do not 
eat or intermarry with the Rajpoots, 
and they keep a Mahratta karbar and 
public officers corresponding with 
those of Holkar and Scindiah. Nei- 
ther of them keep any troops, save 
the sebundy necessary to superintend 
the collection of their small revenue. 
The respectability of their name, and 
the remains of their former great 
name, tend to preserve to them a 
consideration and rank above their 
comparative importance amongst the 
surrounding states. 


INDO-CHINESE MISCELL.\NEA. 


Tutenague. — Canton, Dec. 6, 1821. — 
An Imperial Commissioner has been sent 
from Court to Yunnan province, for the 
purpose of procuring tutenague to be 
conveyed to the capital : and the Governor 
of Canton has despatched an officer to 
Keang-se to receive the tutenague coming 
from thence. 

Canton Affairs. — On the 9th of the 
moon, thirty-three felons, belonging to 
associated banditti, were brought to the 
capital of the province; and on the 10th, 
thirteen felons, charged with robbery, were 
conveyed to town. 

On the 9th, the Hong merchants present- 
ed ffiemselves prostrate at the Governor’s 
palace, to inform him of their being about 
to be absent to accompany Ta Tajin, the 
late Hoppo, on his departure ; and on the 
loth, they again presented themselves to 
announce their return. 

An Ignominious Death : Daily Paper . — 
A party of coiners has been seized in 
Ch^keang province. 

In Keang-se province, a wife, and the 
man with whom she held an adulterous 
mtercourse, have been put to a slow and 
ignomimous death, for plotting and eflect- 
iag the death, by poison, of the husband. 


his mother, and a relation who worked in 
the house. In this case, the sentence was 
executed before the circumstances were 
reported to the Emperor. 

The Poor IToman’s Petition refused. — 
A poor woman, from Gan-hwuy province, 
has gone to Peking, and presented a seal- 
ed petition to the Board of General In- 
spection in behalf of her husband, who 
is imprisoned on false pretences. The 
Board is of opinion, that whether her 
statement be true or false, she ought to be 
punished for her temerity and presump- 
tion, according to a law made in the late 
reign. 

Female Offenders pardoned. — Peking 
Gazettes, dated at Court, Feb. 22d 1821, 
have been received, but they contain no 
^papers of general interest. His Majesty, 
on the day of giving a new posthumous 
title to his late mother, issued a general 
pardon to all female offenders throughout 
the empire. A few atrocious dimes are 
excepted. 

Sung Tajin has presented a new book 
to the Emperor, containing an account of 
the most recently occupied Tartar terri- 
tories. 

A Tartar Fund proposed.— OoB of the 
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Yu she has proposed a fund, for the sup- 
port of the increasing Tartar population 
in Peking. He wishes some extra reve- 
nues to be taken from the provincesi and 
put out to interest at twelve per cent, with 
the salt merchants. Half of the interest 
is to be immediately applied to the pur- 
pose specified, and the other half em- 
ployed to replace the principal. To de- 
liberate on the practicability of this plan, 
his Majesty has ordered an assemby of the 
Ministers of State, and heads of several 
departments. 

A case of criminal conversation, be- 
tween some of the members of the Impe- 
rial kindred, is referred to the considera- 
tion of the nobles. 

Death by Tortwre.— •The death of a poor 
woman, occasioned by the tortures inflict- 
ed according to the orders of a local Ma- 
gistrate, is reported to the Emperor from 
Keang-se province. The whole arose 
from two women having foolishly espoused 
the unborn children of whom they w'ere 
pregnant. A male and a female child 
were born, but the boy died at an early 
age, which gave occasion to differences 
and disputes, that finally terminated in the 
death of the poor woman referred to, who 
was one of the contracting parties. 

The Viceroy of Canton and Kwang-se 
is ordered to review the troops in the two 
provinces, and report to his Majesty, faith- 
fully, any inefficiency that he may dis- 
cover. 

Jtrform in the Chinese Government 
A reform in the multifarious laws of some 
of the Supreme Boards at Peking is com- 
manded by the Emperor. 

The Kwang chow foe, or Mayor of 
Canton, who presided on the trial of the 
late homicide (Lo Ta laou yay), has left 
Canton to take possession of his new ap- 
pointment of Taou tae in Shan-tung pro- 
vince. 

Peking, March 25, 1821.— 
The Emperor has been pleased to appoint 
an additional military establishment at 
Ta-ming-too, which is situated on the 
south border of Chi-le province, and is 
said to be the great high road, both by 
land and water, to the capital of the em- 
pire. 

Streets of Peking , — At the suggestion 
of one of the Yu she, his Majesty has 
appointed a committee to inquire into the 
expediency of Goverament repairing the 


streets and drains of Peking, which, it is 
said, from long neglect, are almost im- 
passable ; and which, by partial voluntary 
repairs of houseliolders, are rather made 
worse than better, since a patch of good 
road is followed, alternately, by an fhi- 
passable slough. 

Sjyirit of Independence amongst Chinese 
Students . — In Ho-nan province there has 
been a serious row amongst the under 
graduates called Sew tsae, who, in conse- 
quence of one of their number having 
been subjected, illegally, to twenty blows 
by the order of a local Magistrate, rose 
in a body, and in open Court threw on 
the ground the buttons which were the 
badges of their rank, and went every one 
to his home, leaving the examiners with- 
out any persons to be examined ; die oc- 
currence has been stated to the Emperor. 

Tin. — Wooking, one of the six Cabinet 
Ministers of the empire, an old man up- 
wards of seventy, suffered so much by 
his exertions last year, during the repairs 
of the banks of the Yellow River, he is 
obliged to resign. The Governor- Gene- 
ral of Heang-man, whose name is Sun-yu- 
le-tuy, is appointed to succeed, but still 
to remain for a time in his provincial 
government. 

The tin required by Government in the 
north of the empire has heretofore been 
supplied by the provinces of Canton, Fuh- 
k*^n, and Sban-se ; but an officer of the 
last-named province has seriously urged 
the impropriety of requiring tin from 
Shan-se ^ because, he says, it do€9 not 
produce any ; and inferior officers are sent 
all the way to Hoo-pih to purchase it, 
there being at Hoo-pih a depot of tin and 
other commodities. He argues, that the 
funds necessary to purchase this tin and 
convey it to so great a distance are, indeed, 
nominally furnished by local officers, but 
really exacted from the people : he, there- 
fore, begs tliat Canton, Fuh keen, and 
Hoo-pih alone, shall be hereafter required 
to furnish the tin to Government. 

Canton^ June^y 1821. — The Pu-te, Ad- 
jutant-General, called ToO'tung, and his 
son, both died yesterday of an eruptive 
fever, called Fanching. 

Limitation of the Act of Grace.— May 
19, 1821. — The Peking Gazette, dated at 
Court the 6th of April, contains the Em- 
peror’s consent to a representation from the 
Viceroy, or Governor- General of Canton 
4 D ^ 
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and Kwang-se provinces, requesting that 
the pirates and banditti of these two pro- 
vinces should not be included in the gene- 
ral pardon proclaimed on his Majesty’s 
accpsion to the throne. 

the reason alleged by the Viceroy, 
Yuen-ta-jin, why those criminals should 
be excepted from the act of grace, is, that 
the two provinces are so much infested by 
river pirates and freebooters, as to make it 
dangerous to the state to liberate those 
now in custody. 

A mitigation of punishment in capital 
cases is ordered from Court ; but none 
are to be entirely forgiven and set at li- 
berty. 

The Hong Merchants, or those engaged 
in European commerce, are ordered to 
pay a contribution of twenty thousand 
taels, for tlie purpose of prosecuting the 
banditti of Kwang-se province ; the reve- 
nue of that place being inadequate to meet 
the expense of keeping the people in sub- 
jection. 

Superannuated Ministers. — His Majesty 
has vrritten out, with his own hand, a list 
of Civilians about Court, aud in some of 
the provinces, who are declared incapable 
of serving their country, from age, weak- 
ness, and other causes. There are also 
several papers sent from the provinces, and 
even from Cashgur, requesting an impe- 
rial order to oblige some superannuated 
servants to retire from office. 

Torture. — Another case of a local Ma- 
gistrate torturing a man to death, who was 
believed to he the real offender, has been 
laid before the Emperor, and he has de- 
clared his determination to distdlow every 
form of torture that is not expressly sanc- 
tioned by law. 


A Corean Embassi/.~An embassy from 
Corea, with presents and congratnlatory 
letters, has been received at Court. 

Epidemic. — Peking Gazette.— An impe- 
rial edict has been received, in which his 
Majesty states that, during the 8th moon 
(Sept. 1821), in consequence of the heat 
of the weather, an epidemical disease pre- 
vailed in and around Peking. He has, 
therefore, commanded the examination of 
the Literati, which would collect crowds 
of people together, to be deferred a month. 

The Emperor has also ordered the 
Board of Revenue to distribute a thou- 
sand taels amongst the sick poor ; to pur- 
chase medicines for the living, and coffins 
for the dead. 

Queen of Corea's Demise, ^c. — Peking 
Gazette, Sept. 1821. The Queen of Co- 
rea having departed this life, his Imperial 
Majesty has deputed an envoy to go thither 
to sacrifice to her manes. 

A famous pirate on the coast of For- 
mosa has been taken by Government 
officers. 

The Mungkoo kings are disputing 
about the limits of their respective do- 
mains. 

His Imperial Majesty has issued a pro- 
clamation on the choice he has made of an 
Empress. 

Sban-tung and the neighbouring pro. 
vinces being infested with locusts, his 
Majesty issued orders to the Local Govern- 
ments to destroy them ; which circum- 
stance, according to subsequent state- 
ments, gave occasion to the underlings of 
office to practise various extortions, ty 
which they became a worse species of lo- 
cust than that they were sent to destroy. — 
Indo Chinese Gleaner, 


HERTFORD COLLEGE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sib : As certain acts of insubordi- 
nation, which occurred in September 
last at Hertford College, have created 
some sensation, not only among that 
part of the community connected with 
Indian affairs, but also in the public 
in general, I trust to be excused for 
offering a few remarks in the valuable 
pages ot your Journal, in contradic- 
tion to the many, and, I may add. 


gross mis-statements which have ap- 
peared on this subject in the public 
prints. 

That those mis-statements may have 
originated in error, I am wilhng to 
admit; but perhaps they may with 
justice be imputed to those enemies 
of the College, who, from interested 
motives, or private pique, seize every 
opportunity to calumniate an Institu- 
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tion whose direct and beneficial in- 
fluence, on young men destined per- 
haps to hold, at a future period, the 
reins of the governments of India, is 
manifest to every impartial observer. 

To refute, seriatim, the assertions 
which have been made in the different 
prints, would be useless and idle; 
but it may not be amiss to shew how 
far some of them are founded in truth. 
In one paper it is stated, that fourteen 
is the age at which young men are 
admitted ; that in cases of expulsion, 
an appeal, if any, must be made by 
the student to the Court of Directors, 
who can, if they think fit, immediate- 
ly restore him ; and that the Directors 
are, in fact, the only authorities of the 
College, while the Professors are 
merely acting under their commands. 

With regard to the first point, it 
is only necessary to observe, that 
since the year 1815, no young man 
has been admitted into the College 
till after he has completed the age of 
sixteen; and few enter till they are 
seventeen. The second is equally er- 
roneous : for when the College was 
first* established, a code of statutes 

♦ Here wc believe our Correspondent to be in 
error. When the College was fint established, 
the appeal, in cases of expulsion, was to the 
Court of Directors, who bad then the right to re- 
store ; but soon after the passing of the Act of 
1813, commonly called the Charter Act, the 
statutes of the College were revised, the Oirec- 


for its internal government (to be «ai- 
forced by the Council J was framed by 
the Court of Directors ; and amoi^ 
them is a clause which expressly or- 
dains, that, in cases of expulsion^no 
appeal can be made but to the visitor 
( the Bishop of London ), who (done 
has the right to order the restoration 
of a student, should it appear to him 
that the view of the case taken by the 
Council is erroneous. That the Di- 
rectors are the real authorities of the 
College is to a certain extent true, 
inasmuch as they are the founders and 
patrons of the Institution ; but this 
does not apply in regard to the disei- 
pline of the College, because having 
vested certain powers in the hands of 
their Council, the Court have only to 
see that they do not mis-apply them ; 
so long, therefore, as the Profes- 
sors confine themselves to the strict 
and impartial administration of the 
statutes, the Directors in justice can- 
not, and do not, interfere. 

I remain. Sir, &c. &c. 

Vebitas. 

Nov. 12, 1822. 

tors wisely relinquishing all right of interference! 
and the appeal in cases of expulsion can now be 
made only lo the Bishop of London. To this 
salutary regulation may be attributed the im- 
provement m the discipline of tJie Institution, 
which we have reason to believe has been pro- 
gressive for nearly the last five years.— .£d. 


NAUTICAL NOTICE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : There is a brief notice in the 
Bombay Gazette, dated Bombay, 26th 
March 1822, and signed by John 
Hay,* late Commander of the ship 

* To the Editor of the Bombay Gazette* 

Sir : The ship Nadree having been wrecked in 
consequence of the longitude of the Island of 
Zazarine being laid down incorrect in Norrie’s 
and Horsburgb’s Charts of the Persian Gulpb, I 
feel it my duty to state the following ; 

Latitude of Zazarme . . . 27® 57'N. 

Allowing the longitude of Bushire 50« 56^ E. 
Zazarine is West 37 miles from it, 
and places the island in longitude 50® 19’ E. 
The Island of Eenn bears S. W, by compass, 
14 miles. 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN HAY, 

Bombaff^6th March, lS2l. Late Commander. 


Nadree, which is said to have “ been 
“ wrecked in consequence of the lon- 
“ gitude of the Island of Zazarine 
“ being laid down incorrect in Nor- 
“ lie’s and Horsburgh’s Charts of the 
“ Persian Gulph.” I therefore trust 
you will permit me to state, through 
the medium of your valuable Journal, 
that I have never published a Chart of 
the Persian Gulf, unless a sketch, on a 
small scale, in a corner of my general 
Chart of the East Coast of Africa 
and Arabian Sea should be considered 
as such ; the w-ant of correct observa- 
tions having hitherto prevented me 
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from undertaking to bring forward a 
chart of the Persian Gulf. 

In my Sailing Directory, after stat- 
ing the position of Zazarine, conform- 
ably, with the best information I could 
obtain, the following caution is recom- 
mended to ships approaching these 
low isles, Zazarine and Keyn, viz. 
“ This island, i. e. Zazarine, should 
“ not be approached nearer than 33 
“ fathoms, there being 25 fathoms 
“ about one mile from it on the north 
“ side. These isles are frequented by 
“ turtle and large birds, but imperfect- 
“ ly known, as ships seldom stand so 
“ far over from the Persian shore.” 

Capt. Hay’s position of Zazarine, 
lat 27“ 57' N., long. 50“ 19' E. is pro- 


bably very near the truth, for it cor- 
responds with the position assigned 
to it in the Chart of the Persian Gulf 
recently picblished at the Hydrographi- 
cal Office, Admiralty, which should 
be possessed by every ship intending 
to enter that Gulf, being chiefly con- 
structed from observations lately taken 
in several of his Majesty’s ships, with 
chronometers on hoard, whilst cruis- 
ing against the pirates, and conse- 
quently it is the most correct chart 
of the Persian Gulf ever published in 
this country. 

I am. Sir, &c. &c. 

James Korsburoh. 

Chart Office, East-India House, 

20<A Nov. 1822. 


SL.A.VERY IN CEYLON. 


On the subject of domestic slavery, 
as existing ■ in the Eastern Islands, 
various articles have at different times 
appeared in our Journal. We have 
also adverted to the successful exer- 
tions of Sir Alexander Johnston, for 
the abolition of the same evil in the 
Island of Ceylon. The following brief 
summary of the arrangements for the 
ultimate accomplishment of this ob- 
ject appeared in the Eleventh Report 
of the African Institution. 

It is with feelings of the most lively 
satisfaction that the Directors have now to 
state, that the benevolent exertions of Sir 
Alexander Johnston, the Chief Justice of 
the Island of Ceylon, for a period of ten 
years, to induce the proprietors of slaves 
in that island to fix a day after which all 
the children born of their slaves should be 
considered as free, have at length been 
crowned with success. Early in the month 
of July last, that liberal and enlightened 
Judge addressed himself upon this sub- 
ject to the principal proprietors of slaves at 
Colombo, who were upon the list of Spe- 
cial Jurymen for that province. The pro- 
posal contsuned in the Chief Justice’s letter 
was well received by these gentlemen ; 
and at a general meeting which they cal- 
led, to take it into consideration, they 
unanimously resolved, “ That all children 
bom ,of their slaves after the 12th of Ah- 
gustlast, should be free.” That day was 


fixed upon by them, at the suggestion of 
Sir Alexander Johnston, in honour of the 
Prince Regent. They afterwards appoint- 
ed a Committee from among themselves, 
to frame certain resolutions for the pur- 
pose of carrying their benevolent inten- 
tion into effect ; the principal object of 
which was to secure a provision for the 
children bom free after the 12 th of Au- 
gust 1816, from the masters of their pa- 
rents, until the age of fourteen ; it being 
supposed that after they shall have attained 
that age they will be able to provide for 
themselves. 

Sir Alexander Johnston states, that the 
Special Jurymen of Colombo consist of 
about one hundred and thirty of the most 
respectable Dutch gentlemen of the place; 
in wliicli number are contained almost all 
the Dutch who are large proprietors of 
slaves. Besides these gentlemen, there 
are Jurymen of all the different casts 
among the natives. The moment the 
Jurymen of these casts heard of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Dutch Special Jurymen, 
they were so' much struck by the example, 
that they also addressed the Chief Justice, 
announcing their unanimous acquiescence 
in the measure which had been resolved 
upon by the Dutch Special Jurymen. 
And Sir Alexander Johnston adds, that 
the example of the Jurymen at Colombo 
was, he understood, to be immediately 
followed by all the Jurymen on the island. 
" The state of domestic slavery,” he says. 
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“ which was practised in this island for 
three centuries, may now be considered at 
an end.” And he observes, that the 
measure which has thus been brought 
about, is, in a great degree, owing to the 
principles diffused by the circulation of 
the Reports of the African Institution. 

The Directors are persuaded that they 
express the cordial feelings of the Institu- 
tion at large, in offering the tribute of 
their grateful acknowledgment to Sir 
Alexander Johnson, for his successful 
exertions in promoting, and to the Special 
and other Jurymen of the island, for their 
general adoption of this important change 
in tlie condition of their country ; and for 
the bright example which they have taken 
the lead in exhibiting to the world, of 
fixing a period for the extinction of the 
state of domestic slavery ; an example 
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which the Directors trust will speedily be 
followed, wherever it may be done with 
safety. But whether this hope shall be 
realized or not, it will never be forgotten, 
that the inhabitants of Colombo were^the 
first of the British colonists to act upon 
this grand, noble, liberal, and disinterested 
principle ; and they will for ever deserve 
the best thanks of every individual who 
has at heart the advancement of the hap- 
piness of mankind, and the improvement 
of human nature. 

We propose, in a future number, to 
take a general view of the character 
and extent of the Stave-trade, as car- 
ried on in the Eastern seas, and of 
the measures that have latterly been 
adopted for its suppression. 


The Suttee Question. 


THE SUTTEE QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sia ; I beg the favour that you in- 
sert a correction of a verbal error, 
which, in some manner, has crept 
into my last. I never intended to 
complain of Colonel Macdonald’s 
“ want of anxiety to point out to ‘An 
Old Indian,’ and others, how much 
they mistake what has been written 
by myself.” The word should have 
been “ himself and I trust that, 
difficult as, in the hands of any rea- 
der, the explanation must be, some 


mistake or other has been already 
imagined, to save me from the suspi- 
cion of intending to write what the 
words import. It would be marvel- 
lous if I could have expected Colonel 
M. to defend “ myself” against the 
mistakes of his own auxiliaries; but, 
when they mistake him also, I think 
he should have the ingenuousness to 
set them right. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Nov. ^th, 1822. E. F. Kendall. 


EetJieto of TBoofe0* 


Considerations on the State of British 
India : embracing the subjects of Co- 
lonization ; Missionaries; the State 
of the Press ; the Nepaul and Mah- 
ratta Wars; the Civil Government, 
and Indian Army. By Lieut. A. 
White, of the Bengal Native Infantry. 
Edinburgh : 1822. 

In this age of liberality we are al- 
ways prepared to expect opposition to 
the existing state of things, whatever 
may be the system opposed, or what- 
ever the pretensions of the objector. 


We were only surprised, therefore, on 
perusing the volume which is now be- 
fore us, at the reason assigned for its 
publication. “ The English Public,” 
says Lieut. White, “ have only been 
accustomed to hear what can be said 
on one side of the question, in regard 
to Indian politics, and it is but just 
that they should listen to the other.” 
We repeat, that this reason surpris- 
ed us, and we think moreover that 
the author himself would have been 
somewhat startled, if his eye had ac- 
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{Mentally recurred to the passage we 
have quoted, while his attention was 
devoted to subsequent portions of his 
work. Passing' this, however, as a 
conmon foible, we proceed to notice, 
that, in order to enlighten us, Mr. 
White has issued into the world an 
octavo volume, professing to give a 
general view of our Indian Govern- 
ment, comprehending the most ex- 
tensive and important questions; ani- 
madverting with sufficient confidence 
on whatever might appear objection- 
able; and suggesting various plans of 
innovation and amendment. We shall 
not improve upon his example by pre- 
tending to discuss, in the few pages 
we are now devoting to the consider- 
ation of his book, the deeper and 
more complicated questions which 
have divided the opinions of the 
wisest and most upright statesmen 
that have adorned our Indian history. 
Our object is of an humbler kind : to 
endeavour in a cursory manner to cal- 
culate the probable effects of several 
of the innovations he proposes, and 
to caU tbe attention of our rea- 
ders to the general character and com- 
plexion of his work. We shall take 
the subjects in the order in which he 
has introduced them. 

The object of the first chapter is to 
point out the numerous and great ad- 
vantages that might be expected to 
result from granting a free permission 
to the natives of our own country to 
settle in India, and acquire the pos- 
session of landed property. Every 
one knows that this is a subject that 
has been argued for many years, and 
that the advocates for colonization 
anticipate the happiest results from a 
gmieral interchange of sentiment, the 
consequent relaxation of prejudice, 
the introduction of European know- 
ledge, and the diffusion of Christian 
faith. There is nothing original in 
the view which our author takes of 
the question of colonization, except 
that he is more liberal than most of 
his predecessors. He at once removes 
the bar ; he admits of no restriction ; 
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he is anxious that British infiuence 
should pervade “ every village, instead 
of being confined to a few spots in a 
vast empire.” 

AH this is very plausible in theory ; 
but are we not assured, by general ex- 
perience, that sudden changes are in- 
variably dangerous, whether in the 
moral or political world ? In fact, they 
are a departure from the ordinary 
course of Providence, whose system 
is to meliorate by gradual means, or 
rather to impart instruction by slow, 
but certain progress. Now let us 
consider for a moment the actual con- 
dition of things, and then we shall be 
able to judge whether the change pro- 
posed would really be of trilling or of 
weighty import, in the view of dan- 
gerous innovation. 

The peculiar circumstances under 
which we obtained a footing on the 
continent of India, and have subse- 
quently erected an empire, have un- 
avoidably placed that vast country in 
a situation anomalous, at least, if not 
unnatural. Never was there an in- 
stance in the history of nations, of 
the conquest of any country, where 
the smallest portion of land was so 
strictly withheld, for a course of 
many years, fi’om lapsing into the 
possession of any individual member 
of the nation which had conquered it. 
If circumstances had allowed that the 
servants of the East-India Company, 
from their first appearance in India, 
could safely have been granted the 
privilege of purchasing landed pro- 
perty, the state of our possessions in 
that quarter, supposing they had con- 
tinued in our hands, would doubtless 
have been widely different at the pre- 
sent moment from that in which we 
actually see them. Estates would 
have gradually accumulated in the 
hands of British owners, and conse- 
quently the more general influx of 
Europeans, at any particular juncture, 
would have produced, comparatively, 
a slight effect. But what would be 
the case at present, if the possession 
of landed property were suddenly to 
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be granted to the numbers of Euro- 
peans (by no means inconsiderable) 
who are now in India, and possessed 
of a capital that would at once enable 
them to acquire possession of exten- 
sive districts of the most fertile of 
our Indian provinces ? Neither must 
we shut our eyes to the unemployed 
capital existing in our own country, 
and the spirit of speculation so ac- 
tively alive. The numbers also that 
will flock to India, the moment the 
restrictions are removed, should be 
seriously considered, as constituting 
an important feature in this general 
question. We are not accurately in- 
formed as to the actual proportion of 
Europeans in India, on a comparison 
of the present period with that imme- 
diately preceding the renewal of the 
last Charter : but we know that the 
increase, of late yeai's, has been ex- 
ceedingly rapid, in spite of existing 
restrictions, and that a public is ac- 
tually formed for the encouragement 
of a licentious press. 

The rapid increase of the half-cast 
portion of the Indian community has 
lately also become a subject which 
has forced attention. They form a 
totally distinct class from Hindoos or 
Europeans. Despising the former, and 
aspiring to the high intellectual and 
energetic character, and superior si- 
tuations of the latter, while they are 
actuaUy in possession of privileges 
which these do not possess ; we know 
that, at the present moment, they are 
asserting rights in the courts of law, 
and are appealing to public opinion 
through the medium of the Indian 
Press. We cannot object to this as- 
piring disposition, when properly di- 
rected; on the contrary, we admire it; 
but we distinctly point it out as a 
matter to be carefully weighed in 
connexion with the question of co- 
lonization. That the halfcast popu- 
lation has not already become a power- 
ful body, is solely owing to their want 
of capital ; a deficiency that may not 
long continue, for they are evidently 
advancing with rapid strides towards 
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a state of respectable independence, 
and may shortl 3 ' be expected to be- 
come landed proprietors to no incon- 
siderable extent. 

If then, at such a juncture, those#re- 
strictions should be suddenly removed, 
which were reasonably regarded as pru- 
dent, nay absolutely necessary, in the 
infancy' of our Indian Government, 
what a change will be effected in 
the general system of our Eastern po- 
lity 1 In the course of a fcvr years the 
largest portions of our most impor- 
tant provinces will, in all probability, 
have changed their masters, and the 
Ryots will have become dependent on 
European and half-cast Zemindars ; 
for is it not evident that the bargain 
would be decidedly for the interest of 
the present Zemindars as well as of the 
other party ? and is there not reason 
to doubt whether the aristocratical 
pride of the former would act as a 
sufficient counterpoise to his interest ? 

We ask, then, if such a state of 
things would not completely change 
the character of our Indian Govern- 
ment? Is it to be supposed that British 
landholders in India would not im- 
mediately aspire to the rank and con- 
sideration of English country gentle- 
men, and that the more wealthy half- 
casts would Dotbe actuated by a similar 
spirit ? Unquestionably the lands that 
would be in greatest request would be 
those in the immediate vicinity of the 
seats of Governinent : these would 
quickly be bought up by Europeans; 
and though, of course, they would 
purchase them subject to the general 
conditions of the Perpetual Settle- 
ment, and other laws by which the 
Zemindars are at present bound, is it 
to be supposed that they would not 
exert their influence to get rid of all 
obnoxious regulations, and place them- 
selves on the most independent foot- 
ing ? Is it not likely, also, that they 
will ultimately succeed, and that the 
new laws, whatever they may be, es- 
tablished for Bengal, and other 
European districts, will shortly be- 
come the general regulations for land- 
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ed property throughout our Indian 
empire? Beyond this general prediction 
we do not pretend to prophesy : we 
only argue, and that w’e do most se- 
riolisly, that there must be innovation. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
whenever a system shall have become 
established, similar, but in a remote de- 
gree to that we have above-describ- 
ed, the prerogative of expulsion, with 
which the Governors-General of Bri- 
tish India are at present invested, and 
which we certainly regard as a most 
useful instrument, whether frequently 
exercised or not, will be gone for ever. 

The second chapter contains the 
author’s sentiments on the subject of 
missionary exertion, and the progress 
of Christian knowledge amongst the 
natives. It is but justice to allow 
that his observations on these points 
do not exhibit that bitterness of dis- 
position, so often manifested towards 
those who are actively engaged in 
this holy calling, and which are at the 
same time so unworthy of the man 
and of the Christian ; but we are 
persuaded that Mr. White is by far 
too general in his charge of intempe- 
rate and injudicious conduct on the 
part of the missionaries, and that he 
has greatly under-rated both the 
number and respectability of converts 
whom they have been the happy in- 
struments of introducing within the 
pale of Christianity. We approve, in 
a great measure, of his remarks on 
the subject of schools and colleges ; 
but he goes too far : education, it 
must always be remembered, will not 
do every thing. As these topics, how- 
ever, are handled by our author in a 
manner exceedingly trite and common- 
place, we shall pass forward to other 
subjects. 

The third chapter is on the Indian 
Press. Here again we meet with our 
author’s liberality. He is not satisfied 
with the abolition of the censorship : 
the prerogative of expulsion must 
also be taken away, or the Press will 
not be sufficiently unembarrassed. 
Our opinion respecting the freedom of 


the Indian Press has been already 
sufficiently explained ; the subject, 
therefore, will not detain us long on 
the present occasion : but there' are 
certain facts relating to the Native 
Press, which are at present but im- 
perfectly known in England, and 
which, in our humble opinion, impe- 
riously demand attention. 

Our readers will call to mind that, 
on a late occasion, we offered a few 
remarks on the prospectus of a Ben- 
galee newspaper, entitled the Sungbaud 
Cowmudy, or Moon of Intelligence. W e 
have now to introduce the names of 
four others, viz. the Sumochor Chun- 
drica, the Bombay Na Summachar, the 
Mirat ool Akhbar, and the Jami Julian 
Nooma. The character of the last may 
be collected from the following humo- 
rous, though somewhat flippant ac- 
count which is given of it in a Cal- 
cutta newspaper, denominated John 
Bull in the East, of April 8. 

We have read the preface to tile new 
Persian and Hindoostanee newspaper, cal- 
led the Jaud Juhan Nooma, and think it 
exceedingly well calculated to attract pub- 
lic attention. The Editor proposes to pub- 
lisli not only every thing valuable in the 
English papers, but every thing curious 
that may reach him in private letters. He 
promises, at the same time, to gratify his 
subscribers with all the news from all the 
principal places in India, such as Delhi, 
Lucknow, Fyzabad, Benares,Patna, 3Ioor- 
shedabad, Dacca, Lahore, Umrutser, Ca.sh- 
mere, Hyderabad, Nagpore, Foonah, Jy- 
nuggur,Jaudpoor, Nepaul, Gualior,Bhurt- 
poor, &c. (which et-cetera, by the way, the 
Editor might as well have introduced 
after Delhi). His plan, however, he says, 
is something more tlian mere localities : 
he wishes to open a wide field for literary 
and speculative adventure. To draw out 
latent talent from all the dhees, and dis- 
tricts, and dykes, and gullahs of this 
multicavous, multilateral, multinomi- 
nal, and multiloquous metropolis : that 
is, from Dhee Chitrapore on the north, to 
Dhee Monohurpore on the south ; or, as 
others will have it in the vernacular, from 
Chitpore Bridge to Allipore Bridge. Every 
man in every spot of this great non-corpo- 
rate, metropolitical city, is invited earnest- 
ly to come forward and confess his sins to 
the public ; or in case be has no sin him- 
self, to point out unceremoniously the 
sins and offences of his neighbours, to 
the end that the same may be speedily cor- 
rected. No Bazar Patriot or Gullee Be- 
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former is called upon, let it be remember- 
ed, to give up his name with his manuscript 
essay ; but if, by any accident or design, 
it should peradventure come to the know- 


ledge of tile Editor, it will immediately 
be shut up in the strong box of secrecy, 
and kept there hermetically sealed till 
the Kalee Youg. Tliere is a good deal 
more, which we regret we have not time 
at present to copy ; the Editors of the 
Jami Jehan Nooma, it should however be 
remembered, are Polyglot Linguists, and 
add to a most profound knowledge of the 
genuine Tuscan of Bengal, a very com- 
petent acquaintance with the classical lan- 
guages of their mother, sister, aiid correla- 
tive countries, not forgetting the vreat 
local dialect of London and its enviions, 
which has given rise, according to Samuel 
Antiquarian, to that corrupt- 
ed idiom vulgarly called English. As 
the name of this new paper is .Jam, we 
think the following motto from Plautus 
would not be veiy unsuitable ; “ Aut Jam 
nihil est, aut Jam nihil crit.” 

From the foregoing character, it is 
easy to divine by what party this na- 
tive newspaper is patronized and sup- 
ported. 

We are informed that the Mirat ool 
Akhbar, or Mirror of Intelligence, is 
set up in opposition to the Persian and 
Bengalee whig papers, and that the 
editor is a true toiy. This, of course, 
is a joke ; but it is not, therefore, the 
less necessary to watch the progress of 
that spirit of discontent and political 
animosity', which certain busy-bodies 
have latterly introduced from the wes- 
tern hemisphere, and are so eagerly 
endeavouring to instil into the minds 
of our Indian subjects. 

To return, however, to Mr. White, 
we shall take leave of his third chap- 
ter, by pointing out an ingenious 
mode which he has adopted of argu- 
ing for a free press, or rather of ap- 
pealing to our feelings. If the press 
had been free, observes our author, 
we should probably have been fore- 
warned of the intended massacre at 
Vellore, and consequently have pre- 
vented it ; if the press had been free, 
the mutiny of our native troops in 
Java would never have occurred; and 
if the press were now completely free, 
discontent would be nipped in the 
hud, &c. &c. &c. 
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The fourth chapter has a two-fold 
object : the one to write a summary his- 
tory of the Nepaul war, and the other to 
expose the errors that were committed 
in planning it. The first is someyhat 
irrelevant : but our author’s excuse is 
the default of a faithful and connect- 
ed narrative of our military operations 
in that quarter. Mr. White stands 
higher in onr estimation in his military' 
than in his civil cliaracter. He has 
given us a clear and spirited sketch of 
the several campaigns in those moun- 
tainous districts, and with a proper 
and soldier-like spirit has made due 
allowances for errors which were too 
manifest to be passed unnoticed. In 
point of fact, we were totally ignorant 
of the character of the enemy with 
whom we were about to contend; we 
anticipated an easy conquest, and, in 
consequence, the war became both ar- 
duous and expensive. Sir David Och- 
terlony, whose masterly arrangements 
greatly expedited the termination of 
hostilities, • is highly and deservedly 
eulogized by our author. One of the 
measures he adopted for the security 
of the conquered provinces shall be 
told by our author himself. 

The mind of Sir David Ochterlony was 
now occupied with the measures necessary 
for the defence of those countries which 
we had conquered. The means adopted 
for that purpose will excite the surprise of 
the European reader. Those very Goor- 
khas who had fought against us were 
taken into our service, and formed into 
four battalions, and these men have ful- 
filled their engagements to the British 
state with irreproachable fidelity. Such 
is the confidence reposed in them, that 
there are only five companies of a regular 
native corps stationed within the provinces, 
who could act against them in case of re- 
volt. The plan adopted by the British 
general manifested a thorough acquaint- 
ance with our Astatic policy. In what 
other way have we maintained our im- 
mense possessiotts in Hinriostan, but by 
enlisting the energies of its military popu- 
lation in our service ? All conquerors 
have used nearly the same expedients. It 
is safer to govern bj' mean- of a body 
which has exercised a commanding in- 
fluence over their countrymen, and which 
they have been accustomed to respect ; in 
this way no violent shock is given to their 
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opinions and usages, and they fall natu- 
r^ly into liabits of subordination. The 
alacrity with which the Goorkhas trans- 
ferred their services to their conquerois is 
a singular moral phenomenon, but equally 
cha^cteristic of the whole Hindoo race. 
It is remarkable that the same men who 
have displayed the most heroic courage in 
a particular cause, should offer their ser- 
vices to those who have trampled it down, 
without an emotion of shame or repug- 
nance ; that men who cherish a love of 
home, and a tender sensibility to the ties 
of relationship, should be altogether de- 
void of the love of country. This is the 
moral taint which debases all Hindoo in- 
stitutions: there is nothing in them to ex- 
cite any genuine patriotism, or generous 
social feeling. The fact to which I have 
alluded speaks volumes as to the defects 
of their social system. 

Reflections on the Maliratta and Pin- 
darree war form the subject of the fifth 
chapter; and the approbation of our 
author is unreservedly expressed, as 
regards the expediency of undertaking 
that war, and the plan of operations, 
which was as promptly arranged as it 
was vigorously and successfully ap- 
plied. He quarrels, however, and we 
cannot but think with justice, with our 
diplomatic arrangements in Rajpoota- 
na. We believe with him, that although 
it might be the wish of several 
of the Rajpoot princes to be taken 
under British protection, this feeling 
was not unanimously entertained : 
that, in fact, the most powerful of 
those princes, the Rajah of Jeypoor, 
was hostile to the condition of 
supporting a body of Company’s 
troops for the protection of his do- 
minions. It appears, however, that 
he was compelled to acquiesce. Not 
only do we question the justice of 
such proceedings, but we likewise 
coincide with our author in depre- 
cating the subsidiary system, where- 
ever it can be possibly avoided. In 
the earlier periods of our Indian his- 
tory, such arrangements were forced 
upon us. During the administration 
of Marquis Wellesley, we had no al- 
ternative but thus to engage our faith 
for the permanent protection of the 
Nizam’s dominions, to prevent his 
being forced into an alliance with our 


Mahratta enemies. On this, and on 
other occasions, the measure was ex- 
pedient and justifiable. But in these 
very countries, circumstances, un- 
avoidably arising from this very system, 
have subsequently placed us in a si- 
tuation by no means enviable. The 
unwarrantable oppressions of the Ni- 
zam compel his subjects to revolt, and 
we, being bound by treaty to maintain 
his authority, are consequently ob- 
liged to employ the troops which he 
has engaged to support by subsidy, to 
quell the tumults his own iniquitous 
exaciious have excited. The king- 
dom of Oude, at the present mo- 
ment, presents a most distressing 
picture, produced by similar causes. 
It is, in fact, in a general state of 
anarchy, and forms a receptacle for 
the most daring bands of Dacoits, 
whose depredations in our own pro- 
vinces had latterly been much sup- 
pressed, but who are now encouraged 
to return to their nefarious practices 
by the asylum which is thus afforded 
them. To restore quiet to this un- 
fortunate country, or, as the terms of 
the treaty would express it, to support 
the authority of our ally, the Com- 
pany’s troops have been called into 
action, and thus we are unavoidably 
made parties to the maiadminstration 
of the Native Government. The course 
it may ultimately prove our duty to 
pursue, towards countries which are 
thus situated, we do not pretend to 
determine ; but we certainly think that 
we ought to take warning from past 
and present examples, to avoid, as 
much as possible, being placed in 
similar difficulties in regard to other 
states. 

Scindia is the only strictly indepen- 
dent sovereign whose dominions are 
surrounded by the Company’s territo- 
ries. We are bound by no treaties to 
support his authority : towards him, 
therefore, we remain at liberty to act 
according to circumstances. In re- 
gard, however, to the generality of 
other potentates we stand on a dif- 
ferent footing. As yet the subjects of 
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those princes have benefited greatly 
by means of our interference for the 
suppression of those predatory bands, 
which vexed them as a continual 
scourge ; but if ever they should be- 
come subjected to the grinding tyranny 
of their native sovereigns, what is 
then to be our course ? 

The sixth chapter embraces so wide 
a field, that we can do little more 
than notice it. It affects to discuss 
the merits of our Judicial and Re- 
venue systems in India. We cannot 
pretend to enter into these questions. 
We must express our surprise, how- 
ever, at the strong approbation with 
which our author speaks of the Per- 
manent Settlement, knowing, as we 
do, that latterly it has had few, if 
any, advocates ; and that the sen- 
timents of many of its first promoters 
have greatly changed. Mr. White 
thinks it exceedingly strange that the 
same system has not been extended to 
other provinces, particularly those of 
Rohdcund and Cuttack. This maybe 
answered in one word, viz. that the 
more the question has been considered, 
the greater reason there has been to 
doubt both the justice and expediency 
of the measure. Mr. White professes 
to be a great admirer of the late Mr. 
A. F. Tytler’s view of our system of 
revenue in India : it is strange, then, 
that they should differ so widely on the 
most important question involved in it. 
Whatever may be ultimately done, 
surely it is the part of wisdom gra- 
dually to feel our way, and to try the 
effects of a triennial settlement, where 
a permanent one is doubtful in a 
moral, and more than doubtful in a 
fiscal view. 

This chapter concludes with a sketch 
of “ the career of a young writer after 
leaving college and who “ is at li- 
berty to select the judicial, the re- 
venue, the diplomatic, or the commer- 
cial line.” His progress is traced 
through the various grades of promo- 
tion and emolument in these respec- 
tive branches, in a brief but satisfac- 
tory manner; we recommend, there- 
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fore, the perusal of these pages to Ms 
connections in this country, who are 
usually completely in the dark as to 
the scale of preferment, and the na- 
ture of the employ. * 

Considering the spirit of opposition 
with which Mr. White appears to be 
actuated, we were happy to find him, 
in this place, controverting an asser- 
tion some years ago advanced by Mr. 
Tytler, and which we<elways regarded 
as an exaggerated picture. Our au- 
thor is dilating on the ruinous con- 
sequences produced by a writer invol- 
ving himself, while at college, in the 
trammels of the native money-lenders. 

Tiie j’oung man who is inclined to live 
within his income, feels it difficult to re- 
sist the contagion of example, end must 
esteem himself fortunate if his college 
bills do not exceed eigiit or 1 0,000 rupees. 
In truth, the Rengal civilian generally 
spends a fortune before he acquires one. 
ITie heavy charges of interest swallow up 
all bis savings, and render it difficult 
for him to shake off his incumbrances. 
Large sums of money are obtained from 
natives at an interest of 12 per cent. 
Tlie person who lends this, entertains 
views of profit much beyond the legal 
advantage which he is entitled to for the 
use of his money. If the writer is nomi- 
nated to some appointment, the lender 
insis:s upon being employed in some offi- 
cial situation, or that one of his relations 
should be provided for. If his request is 
refused, a sight of his bond will speedily 
enlbrce compliance. If he succeeds in 
introducing his relations into office, the 
pernicious effects of their influence upon 
the general happiness of the country 
are powerfully illustrated in the following 
extract from Mr. Tytler’s work : — “ Di- 
rected by their employer, the baboo or 
money-lender, they intermeddle with all 
the official concerns of their master. By 
their falsehood and utter want of princi- 
ple, they colour the cases which come be- 
fore him ; they quash the complaints of 
the more unfortunate natives w ho have not 
money to offer as a bribe ; they promote 
the cause of injustice, and defeat the pur- 
poses of benevolence ; and, by receiving 
money (in the name of their young master), 
by whatever hands it is offered, they de- 
grade the European character, pervert the 
law, and contaminate the source of public 
justice.” — Vol. i, p. 37. 

At the time when this gentleman wrote, 
in 1815, this system prevailed to such an 
extent, that he states : — “ It is a fact which 
deserves the most serious consideration. 
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that more fiian one-hfdf of the Company’s 
territores are managed by natives, with but 
a slight degree of controul from the help- 
less Europeans who are the beads of office. ” 
— Vol. i, p. 37. There is no reason to 
supjRise that Mr. Tytler entertained any 
unfavourable prejudice against the mem - 
bers of his own service, but surely this state- 
ment must be prodigiously exaggerated ; if 
not, better that our Indian empire should 
perish, than that power should thus be 
shamelessly prostituted. If we suppose 
that a tenth part of the Company’s terri- 
tory is governeiT in this manner, which 
appears to me nearer the truth, surely this 
melancholy consideration ought to awaken 
the mind of the youtliful civilian to a 
sense of the deep injury which mankind 
suffer from this conduct, and the serious 
abasement of the national dignity which 
results from his inconsiderate habits of 
expense. The Government ought to adopt 
more efficient measures for the repression 
of this evil. At present it has enacted a 
regulation, requiring every student on 
leaving college to state (whether on oath or 
honour I am ignorant) that his debts do 
not exceed 5,000 rupees ; but, from what 
I have heard, this has not proved efficacious 
in checking the evil. If, independent of 
300 rupees monthly salary, 5,000 rupees 
will not cover the unavoidable expenses of 
a youth at college, let him be allowed to 
contract debts to the amount of eight or 
10,000 rupees ; but, if it can be proved 
that he exceeds this, he ought to be dis- 
missed the service. 

The seventh and last chapter is on 
the Indian array. This likewise is too 
wide a subject for us to undertake. 
The author is more at home, and en- 
ters more into detral under this head, 
than in any of the preceding chapters. 
In the course of it he animadverts, 
and we certainly think with justice, 
on the system which was gaining 
ground some years ago, of almost in- 
variably nominating officers of His 
Majesty’s army to conduct campaigns, 
to the prejudice of those in the service 
of the £ast-India Campany. The late 
Kndaree war, however, has proved 
that a less invidious distinction has 
prevailed latterly. The picture which 
Mr. White draws of the prospects of a 
young cadet is very gloomy, and we 
cannot but think somewhat over- 
charged. From the slowness of pro- 
motion in the present day he is to 
remain an Ensign six or seven years ; 
.1 Lieutenant, eighteen or twenty ; a 


Captain, ten or fourteen ; a Major, 
six or seven; a Lieut. Colonel, ten 
or twelve ; and consequently reaches 
the age of seventy or seventy-five be- 
fore he can attain the rank of Colonel 
and General Officer. 

Thus we have briefly touched upon 
a few, and only a few, of the nume- 
rous and important topics which Mr. 
White has thought proper to discuss 
within the limits of an octavo vo- 
lume. We could have wished that 
there had been less of opposition, and 
more of consistency ; in short, that 
the general tone of the work had 
equalled the ability it certainly dis- 
plays. The style is careless and un- 
polished, but vigorous, and sometimes 
eloquent. When Lieutenant White 
shall have attained “ the elevated sta- 
tion of Major-General, at seventy or 
seventy-five years of age,” his experi- 
ence may have become enlarged, and 
his tone may be somewhat altered : — 
till then we take our leave. 
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We took up this book (whose title 
seemed to denote a sympathy with a 
topic jocosely treated a short time 
back in this Journal) with the expec- 
tation of enjoying some of that light 
species of amusement, so popular at 
the present day, called fun. We 
came, in short, “ to scoff;” and though 
we have not absolutely “ remained to 
pray,” our attention has been rivetted 
to the book, by an interest deeper 
and more entrancing than we ever re- 
collect to have accompanied the pe- 
rusal of a work which, like this, was 
evidently struck off at a heat, without 
method, arrangement, or much pre- 
vious preparation. Whoever be the 
author of this singular and powerful 
production, we may, from observing 
this slight scantling of his talents, ap- 
ply to him the remark with which the 
bewildered lover in Terence consoles 
himself : 

Una haec spes est; nbi, ubi est, din ce- 
lari non potest. 
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These confessions were first brought 
before the public eye in a contem- 
porary journal, the London Magazine: 
their interesting character naturally 
led to their appearance in a different 
form, and is a better plea for their 
publication than the moral of the 
work, namely, a dissuasive from the 
use of opium, which we think is not 
likely to be diminished by the instru- 
mentality of this publication. 

That the use of this baneful drug is 
common among Turks and Asiatics of 
all classes, is sufBciently known. The 
inveterate attachment of the Chinese 
to opium resists all the terrors with 
which repeated fulminations from the 
soi-disant Celestial Seat encompass this 
“ vile excrementitious substance 
and imprisonment, fine, and confisca- 
tion, as well as apprehension of the 
bamboo, are alike impotent to restrain 
the introduction of the drug by fo- 
reigners into the Celestial Empire. 
The Amoco, or what is usually called 
running a-muck, among the Malays in 
Java, is attributed to the excessive 
use of opium acting upon a natural or 
morbid irritability of temperament. 

We were not ignorant, that among 
the higher and learned classes in our 
own country the delicious species of 
intoxication induced by opium is oc- 
casionally indulged ; but we certainly 
were not prepared for the intelligence 
communicated by the author of this 
work (p. 7), that opium-eating is a 
habit which gains ground among the 
lower orders of the people. “ Some 
years ago,” he observes, “ on passing 
through Manchester, I was informed 
by several cotton-manufacturers, that 
their work-people were rapidly getting 
into the practice of opium-eating; so 
much so, that on a Saturday afternoon 
the counters of the druggists were 
strewed with pills of one, two or three 
grains, in preparation for the known 
demands of the evening. The imme- 

* See the Ciiiuese Edicts respeciing opium in 
our Journal for June last, and the remarks of a 
correspondent upon them in the succeeding num- 
ber. 
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diate occasion of this practice was the 
lowness of wages, which, at that time, 
would not allow them to indulge in 
ale or spirits.” 

The author confesses that he has in- 
dulged in this sensual pleasure, i/such 
it may be called, to a greater excess 
than any person he has heard of, ex- 
cept one (the late Percy Byshe Shelley 
we presume to be meant), who, if alt 
be true which is reported of him, car- 
ried the indulgence still farther, at 
least as to quantity. But as he de- 
clares, that he “ struggled against the 
fascinating enthralment with a religious 
zeal,” and in the sequel succeeded in 
“ untwisting, almost to its final links, 
the accursed chain which fettered 
him,” his penitence is a fair set-off 
against the original offence ; and his 
example ought to be employed to deter 
others from plunging into a condition, 
the early paths to which are so flowery 
and seductive. 

To explain the causes which led him 
into the regular practice of opium- 
eating, the author is obliged to give a 
sketch of the history and vicissitudes 
of his early life. This sketch, which 
is neither marvellous enough, nor 
sufhciently complete in its details to 
satisfy a novel-reader, answers the 
purpose for which it is introduced, 
and is besides well drawn. It is im- 
possible not to be occasionally im- 
pressed, in perusing it, with a belief 
that if the writer could shake off the 
impediments which his former prac- 
tices have left upon his powers, and 
would try his strength with the “great 
northern magician ” in the depart- 
ment of novel-writing, he would bet- 
ter cope with him than any rival who 
has yet appeared. A short specimen 
we subjoin in his account of deserting 
school : 

At half after three I rose, and gazed 
with deep emotion at the ancient towers of 
, “ drest in earliest light,” and be- 
ginning to crimson with the radiant lustre 
of a cloudless July morning. I was firm 
and immoveable in my purpose : but yet 
agitated by anticipation of uncertain danger 
and troubles ; and if I could hare fore- 
seen the hurricane, and perfect bail-storm 
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of affliction which soon fell upon me, w ell 
might I have l>een agitated. To this agi> 
tation die deep peace of the morning pre- 
sented an affecting contrast, and in some 
degree a medicine. The silence was more 
profound than that of midnight ; and to 
me tbe silence of a summer morning is 
more touching than all other silence, be- 
cause the light being broad and strong, as 
that of noon-day at other seasons of the 
year, it seems to differ from perfect day, 
chieffy because man is not yet abroad ; and 
thus the peace of nature, and of the in- 
nocent creatures of God, seems to be secure 
and deep, only so long as the presence of 
man, and his restless and unquiet spirit, 
ai-e not there to trouble its sanctity. 1 
dressed myself, took my hat and gloves, 
and lingered a little in the room. For the 
last year and a-half this room had been my 

pensive citadel : ” here I had read and 
studied through all the hours of night; and 
though true it was that for the latter part 
of this time I, who was framed for love 
and gentle affections, had lost my gaiety 
and happiness, during the strife and fever 
of contention witli my guardian ; yet, on 
the other hand, as a boy, so passionately 
fond of books, and dedicated to intellectual 
pursuits, I could not fail to have enjoyed 
many happy hours in the midst of general 
dejection. I wept as I looked round on 
the chair, hearth, writing-table, and other 
familiar oljects, knowing too certainly that 
I looked upon them for the last time. 
Whilst I write this, it is eighteen years 
ago; and yet at this moment I see dis- 
tinctly, as if it were yesterday, the linea- 
ments and expression of the object on 
which I fixed my parting gaze : it was a 
picture of the lovely — , which hung 
over the mantle-piece ; the eyes and mouth 
of which wwe so beautiful, and the whole 
countenance so radiant with benignity, 
and divine tranquillity, that I had a thou- 
sand times laid down my pen, or my book, 
to gather consolation from it, as a devotee 
from his patron saint. Whilst I was yet 

gazing upon it, the deep tones of 

clock proclaimed that it was four o’clock- 
I went up to the picture, kissed it, and 
fhen gently walked out, and closed the 
door for ever ! 

His iDgenious twitches at character 
are also much in the magician’s ” 
manner; as in the following remarks 
upon the owner of a house in which 
he lived rent-free, during his exile from 
a home : 

But who, and what, meantime, was the 
master of the house himself ? Reader, he 
was one of those anomalous practitioners in 
lower departments of the law, who— what 
shall I say ? — who, on prudential reasons. 


or from necessity, deny themselves all in- 
dulgence in the luxury of too delicate a 
conscience (a periphrasis which might be 
abridged considerably, but that I leave to 
the reader’s taste) : in many walks of life, 
a conscience is a more expensive encum- 
brance, than a wife or a carriage ; and just 
as people talk of “ laying down ” tiieir 

carriages, so I suppose my friend Mr. 

had “laid down” his conscience for a 
time ; meaning, doubtless, to resume it as 
soon as he could afford it. 

In the course of his commerce with 
the world out of doors (for the cir- 
cumstances of his situation debarred 
him from that within), he became ac- 
quainted with a young woman, who 
was in the very lowest rank of that 
unhappy class who subsist upon the 
wages of prostitution, namely, a street^ 
wctUcer. Some readers may revolt at 
this, as a disgusting theme ; but we 
commend the writer’s manliness, in 
speaking, as he has done, not in the 
mawkish style of German sentimen- 
talism, but with proper feeling of a 
class of individuals who have more 
motives and temptations than most 
others to divest themselves of the or- 
naments of humanity, and who yet dis- 
play traits of the most disinterested 
and noble-minded generosity. 

One night, when we were pacing slowly 
along Oxford Street, and after a day when 
I had felt more than usually ill and faint, 
I requested her to turn oft’ with me into 
Soho Square : thither we went ; and we 
sat down on the steps of a house, which, 
to this hour, I never pass without a pang of 
grief, and an inner act of homage to the 
spirit of that unhappy girl, in memory of 
the noble action which she there perform- 
ed. Suddenly, as we sat, I grew much 
worse: I had been leaning my head against 
her bosom ; and all at once 1 sank from her 
arms and fell backwards on the steps. 
From the sensations I then had, I felt an 
inner conviction of the liveliest kind, that 
without some powerful and reviving stimu- 
lus, 1 should either have died on the spot, 
or should at least ha'ie sunk to a point of 
exhaustion from which all re-ascent under 
my friendless circumstances would soon 
have become hopeless. Then it was, at 
this crisis of my fate, that my poor orphan 
companion, who had herself met with little 
but injuries in this world, stretched out a 
saving hand to me. Uttering a cry of ter- 
ror, but without a moment’s delay, she ran 
ofFinto Oxford Street, and in less time than 
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could be imagined, returned to me with a the exception of the fine extravaganza on 
glass of port wine and spices, that acted that subject in Twelfth Ni^t, I do not 
upon my empty stomach (which at that recollect more than one thing said ade- 
tirne would have rejected all solid food) quately on the subject of music in all 
with an instantaneous power of restora- literature : It is a passage in the Reli^o 
tion : and for this glass the generous girl Medici • of Sr T. Brown ; and thoi^h 
without a murmur, paid out of her own chiefly remarkable for its sublimity, 
humble purse, at a time, be it remembered, also a philosophic value, inasmuch as it 
when she had scarcely wherewithal to pur- points to the true theory of musical effects, 
chase the bare necessaries of life, and w^hen The mistake of most people is to suppose 
she could have no reason to expect that I that it is by the ear they communicate with 
should ever be able to reimburse her !— music, and therefore that they are purely 
Oh, youtliful benefactress ! how often in passive to its effects. But this is not so : 
succ^ing years, standing in solitary it is by the re-action of the mind upon the 
places, and thinking of thee with grief of notices of the ear (the matter coming by 
heart and perfect love, how often have I the senses, the form from the mind), that 
wished that, as in ancient times, the curse the pleasure is constructed : and therefore 


of a lather was believed to have a super- 
natural power, and to pursue its object with 
a fatal necessity of self-fulfilment, even 
so the benediction of a heart oppressed with 
gratitude, might have a like prerogative ; 
might have power given to it from above 
to chase, to haunt, to way-lay, to overtake, 
to pursue thee into the central darkness of 
a London brothel, or (if it were possible) 
into the darkness of grave, there to 
awaken thee with an autlientic message of 
peace and forgiveness, and of final recon- 
ciliation ! 

The first occasion of his taking 
opium was owing to a tooth-ache, or 
rheumatic affection of the face, which 
lasted twenty days. The effect pro- 
duced upon him at the time, as well 
as the remembrances which that epoch 
calls up, are well described. The sen- 
sations, or bodily effects, produced by 
opium, he says, have been misrepre- 
sented in toio. In short, he affirms 
that the only true things predicated 
of opium are these, namely, that it is 
of a dusky brown colour ; that it is 
rather dear ; and lastly, that it will 
kill you, if you eat much of it. His 
delineation of the true feelings of that 
state induced by opium, and which he 
denies to be intoxication (except in so 
far as the term may be employed to 
express every mode of nervous excite- 
ment, in which sense a man used it, 
who said he had got drunk on a beef- 
steak) is very skilfully drawn. His 
remarks upon music, as well as the 
power of opium to increase the enjoy- 
ment of it, discover a vigorous in- 
tellect : 

Music is an intellectual or a sensual 
pleasure, according to the temperament of 
him who hears it ; and, by the bye, with 
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it is that people of equally good ear differ 
so much in this point from one-another. 
Now opium, by greatly increasing the ac- 
tivity of the mind generally, increases, of 
necessity, that particular mode of its ac- 
tivity by which we are able to construct 
out of the raw material of organic sound 
an elaborate intellectual pleasure. But, 
says a friend, a succession of musical 
sounds is to me like a collection of Arabic 
characters : I can attach no ideas to them. 
Ideas ! my good Sir ? there is no occasion 
for them : all that class of ideas, which 
can be available in such a case, has a lan- 
guage of representative feelings. But this 
is a subject foreign to my present pur- 
poses : it is sufficient to say, that a chorus, 
&c. of elaborate harmony, displayed be- 
fore me, as in a piece of arras-work, the 
whole of my past life ; not as if recalled 
by an act of memory, but as if present 
and incarnated in the music : no longer 
painful to dwell upon ; but the detail of 
its incidents removed, or blended in some 
bazy abstraction ; and its passions exalted, 
spiritualized and sublimed. All this was to 
be had for five shillings And over and 
above the music of the stage and the or- 
chestra, I bad all around me, in the inter- 
vals of the performance, the music of the 
Italian languagetalked by Italian women ; 
for the gallery was usually crowded with 
Italians, and I listened with a pleasure 
such as that with wliich Weld the travell^^ 
lay and listened, in Canada, to the sweet 
laughter of Indian women; for the less 
you understand of a language, the more 
sensible you are to the melody or harsh- 
ness of its sounds ; for such a purpose, 
therefore, it was an advantage to me that I 
was a poor Italian scholar, reading it but 
little, and not speaking it at all, •not un- 
derstanding a-tenth part of what 1 heard 
spoken. 

He commenced the opiiun-habit in 

* I have not the book at this moment to con- 
sult; but I think the passage begins, ** And even 
that tavern music, which makes one man merry, 
another mad, m me strikes a deep ht of de- 
▼0‘ion,*’ See. 

VoL. XIV. 4 F 
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1804. In the year 1812 he writes 
thus : 

And what am I doing amongst die 
mountains? Taking opium. Yes, but 
what else? Why, reader, in 1812, the year 
wogare now arrived at, as well as for some 
years previous, I have been chiefly studying 
German metaphysics, in the writings of 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, &c. And how, 
and in what manner do I live ? In short, 
what class or description of men do I be- 
long to? I am at this period, viz. in 1812, 
living in a cottage, and with a single fe- 
male servant, who passes by the name of 
my “housekeeper.” And, as a scholar, 
and a man of learned education, and in 
that sense a gentleman, I may presume to 
class myself as an unworthy member of 
that indefinite body called gentlemen. 
Partly on the ground I have assigned, 
perhaps ; partly because, from my having 
no visible calling or business, it is rightly 
judged that I must be living on my pri- 
vate fortune : I am so classed by my 
neighbours ; and by the courtesy of mo- 
dern England, I am usually addressed on 
letters, &c. esquire^ though having, I fear, 
in the rigorous construction of heralds, 
but slender pretensions to that distinguish- 
ed honour ; yes, in popular estimation, I 
am X. Y. Z., esquire, but not Justice of 
the Peace, nor Gustos Rotulorum. Am 
I married? Not yet. And I still take 
opium ? On Saturday nights. And perhaps 
have taken it unblushingly ever since 
“ the rainy Sunday,” and “ the stately 
Pantheon,” and “the beatific druggist” 
of 1804? Even so. And how' do 1 find 
my health al'ter all this opium eating ? in 
short, how do I do? Why, pretty well, I 
thank you, reader : in the phrase of ladies 
in the straw, “ as well as can be expected.” 
In fact, if I dared to say the real and 
simple truth, though to satisfy the’ theories 
of medical men, I ought to be ill, I never 
was better in my life than in the spring of 
1812 ; and I hope sincerely, that the quan- 
tity of claret, port, or “ particular Ma- 
deira,” which, in all probability, you, 
good reader, have taken, and design to 
take, for every terra of eight years during 
your natural life, may as little disorder 
your health as mine was disordered by the 
opium I had taken for the eight years, 
between 1804 and 1812. Hence you may 
see again the danger of taking any medical 
advice from Aiiastasius ; in divinity, for 
aught I know, or law, he may be a safe 
counsellor ; but not iu medicine. No : it 
is far better to consult Dr. Buchan, as I 
did ; for I never forgot that wortliy man’s 
excellent suggestion, and I was “ par- 
ticularly careful not to take above five- 
and-twenty ounces of laudanum,”* 

* This WAS A lypograpbical error in a pirated 

cdiiion of tLe Oucioi’s “ Don.JiUc Medicine.** 


From the pleasures of opium we 
soon, however, pass to its pains. From 
the year 1813 to 1817 he was a re- 
gular and confirmed opium-eater, “ of 
whom to ask whether on any particular 
day he had or had not taken opium, 
would be to ask whether his lungs 
had performed respiration, or the 
heart fulfilled its functions inocu- 
lating himself, as he expresses it, “ for 
the general benefit of the world, with 
the poison of 8,000 drops of laudanum 
per day.” The pains consist not 
merely in the horrors produced by 
opium, but in the agonies attending 
the attempts to leave it ofli or even to 
diminish the quantity. 

His dreams, “ the immediate and 
proximate cause of his acutest suffer- 
ing,” became tormenting to him, from 
a faculty which the mind exercises in 
cases of exalted irritability. At 
night, when I lay in bed,” he says, 
“ vast processions passed along in 
mournful pomp ; friezes of never-end- 
ing stories, that to my feelings were 
as sad and solemn as if they were 
stories drawn from times before (Edi- 
pus, or Priam — before Tyre — before 
Memphis.” He notices some remark- 
able facts observed by him. 

We will give an example of the 
opium-eater’s dreams, and of his skill 
in telling them : 

I had been in youth, and even since, for 
occasional amusement, a great reader of 
Livy, whom I confess that I prefer, both 
for style and matter, to any other of the 
Roman historians ; and I had often felt as 
most solemn and appalling sounds, and 
most emphatically repr^entative of the 
majesty of the Roman people, tlie two 
words so often occurring in Livy, Consul 
Homanus ; especially when the consul is 
introduced in his military character. I 
mean to say, that the words King, Sultan, 
Regent, &c., or any other titles of those 
who embody m their own persons the col- 
lective majesty of a great people, had less 
power over ray reverential feelings. I had 
also, though no great reader of history, 
made myself minutely and critically fa- 
miliar with one period of English history, 
viz. the period of the Parliamentary War, 
having been attracted by the moral gran- 
deur of soiiio who figured in that day, and 
by the many interesting memoirs which 
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survive those unquiet times. Both these 
parts of my lighter reading, having fur- 
nished me often with matter of reflection, 
now furnished me with matter for my 
dreams. Often I used to see, after paint- 
ing upon the blank darkness a sort of re- 
hearsal whilst waking, a crowd of ladies, 
and perhaps a festival, and dances. And 
I heard it said, or I said to myself, “ These 
are English ladies from the unhappy times 
of Charles I. Tliese are the wives and 
die daughters of those who met in peace, 
and sat at the v«ame tables, and were allied 
by marriage or by blood ; and yet, after a 
certain day in August 1642, never smiled 
upon each other again, nor met but in the 
field of battle ; and at Marston Moor, at 
Newbury, or at Naseby, cut asunder all 
ties of love by the cruel sabre, and washed 
away in blood the memory of andent 
friendship.” The ladies danced, and look- 
ed as lovely as the court of George IV. 
Yet I knew, even in my dream, that they 
had been in the grave for nearly two cen- 
turies. This pageant would suddenly dis- 
solve; and at a clapping of hands, would 
be heard the heart-quaking sound of Consul 
Romanus; and immediately came “ sweep- 
ing by,” in gorgeous paludaments, Paulus 
or Marius, girt round by a company of 
centurions, with the crimson tunic hoisted 
on a spear, and followed by the (dalagmos 
of the lioman legions. 

We shall conclude with another 
specimen still more remarkable; 

The dream commenced with a music 
which now I often heard in dreams, a 
music of preparation and of awakening 
suspense ; a music like the opening of the 
Coronation Anthem, and which, like that, 
gave the feeling of a vast march ; of in- 
finite cavalcades filing off, and the tread of 
innumerable armies. The morning was 
come of a mighty day, a day of crisis and 
of final hope for human nature, then suffer- 
ing some mysterious ecUpse, and labour- 
ing in some dread extremity. Somewhere, 
I knew not where ; somehow, I knew not 
how ; by some beings, I knew not whom, 
a battle, a strife, an agony, was conduct- 
ing, was evolving like a great drama, or 
piece of music; with which my sympathy 
was the more insupportable from my con- 
fusion as to its place, its cause, its nature, 
and its possible issue. I, as is usual in 
dreams (where, of necessity, we make 
ourselves central to every movement), had 
the power, and yet had not the power, to 
decide it. I had the povver, if I could 
raise myself, to will it ; and yet again had 
not the power, for the weight of twenty 
Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression 
of inexpiable guilt. “ Deeper than ever 
plummet sounded,” I lay inactive ; then, 
like a chorus, the passion deepened. Some 
greater interest was at stake ; some mightier 


cause than ever yet the sword had pleaded, 
or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came 
sudden alarms ; hurryings to and fro : 
trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I 
knew not whether from the good cause or 
the bad : darkness and lights ; teropes^and 
human faces ; and at last, with the sense- 
that all was lost, female forms, and the 
features that were worth all the world to 
me, and but a moment allowed, and 
clasped hands, and heart-breaking part- 
ings, and then, everlasting farewells ! and 
with a sigh, such as the caves of hell 
sighed when the incestuous mother uttered 
the abhorred name of death, the sound was 
reverberated, everlasting farewells ! and 
again, and yet again reverberated, ever- 
lasting farewells ! 

And I awoke in struggles, and cried 
aloud, “ I wijl sleep no more !” 

The appendix to this curious book 
consists of a detailed account of his 
steps to break this Circean enchant- 
ment. His experience, he supposes, 
may add to the medical history of 
opium ; and, for the beuefit of the 
public, he seems to think his own 
body may be subjected to experiment 
without any charge of prodigality being 
laid to him. 

Fiat erperimentum in rorpore vili is a 
just rule where there is any reasonable 
presumption of benefit to arise on a large 
scale; what the benefit may be will admit 
of a doubt, but there can be none as to 
the value of the body, for a more worthless 
body than his own, the author is free to 
confess, cannot be : it is his pride to be- 
lieve that it is the very ideal of a base, 
crazy, despicable human system, that 
hardly ever could have been meant to be 
seaworthy for two days under the ordinary 
storms and wear-and-tear of life ; and in- 
deed, if that were the creditable way of 
disposing of human bodies, he must own 
that he should almost be ashamed to be- 
queath his wretched structure to any re- 
spectable dog. 

Such are the Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opinm-Eater. The interest of 
which we spoke in the commencement 
pervades the whole, and cannot well 
be appreciated by those who merely 
read the aforegoing quotations. It is 
evidently the production of a man of 
learning and talent, enamoured of the 
mysteries of Kant, and closely con- 
nected with the metaph} sical school 
of subtle thinkers, of which Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge is an apostle, 

4 F 2 
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ASIATIC SOCIETT OF CALCUTTA. 

Friday evening, the 12th of April, 
a meeting of the Asiatic Society was held 
at Cbowringhee ; the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Hastings in the chair. 

Mr. A. Stirling and Dr. Paterson, pro- 
p<Ked at the last meeting, were unanimous- 
ly elected members of the institution, and 
Augustus Von Schlegel was elected an 
Honorary Member. 

Mr. & Nicholson forwarded, for the 
museum of the Society, several images of 
Hindoo deities from Java, rudely sculp- 
tured in stone, but without any account 
of their original situation on the island. 
Mr. Nicholson also presented two figures, 
the size of life, as specimens of native 
modelling ; they represent two Hindu 
ascetics ; one is occupied in preparing the 
intoxicating drug called ganja, or bhang, 
and the other seems absort^ in medita- 
tion. As the efforts of a native workman, 
they are executed with surprising ana- 
tomical accuracy and skill. 

Dr. Adam laid before the Meeting a 
drawing and description of tlie China 
monster, of which a coloured model in 
clay was presented for the museum by 
Lieut. General Wood some time ago. At 
that time the monster had not been seen 
by any of the surgeons of the factory at 
Canton, and tlie printed de^c^iption by 
Mr. Livingstone, which accompanied the 
model, was drawn up from the statements 
of others, llie present more detailed 
account is given by the senior surgeon, 
Mr. Pearson, who appears to have exa- 
mined the monster personally in Septem- 
ber last. 

Tbe twenty-fifth number of the Monu- 
mens deVHindostan was received from 
Mons. Ijangles, and an old Dutch coin 
by Mr. M‘Leish, 

A monkey from Singapore, in spirit of 
turpentine, and several minerals from 
Java, were presented by Mr. Gibbons. 
We may here observe, that spirit of tur- 
pentine, in all cases we have seen, dis- 
solves tbe animal intended to be presei'v- 
ed. Tile Lucknow lusus naturs, and the 
Singapore monkey, have shared the same 
fate. A well-executed model of the for- 
mer, apparently in wax, was presented at 
this meeting, for the museum, by Dr. 
Gibson, surgeon to tbe King of Oude. 

A communication was received from 
Mons. Duvaucel, in which he recognizes 
the hippelephos of Aristotle in the black 
deer, or kala^harin, of Bengal. He con- 
cludes by observing, that the hippelephos 
IS in reality a peculiar species very ditle- 
rent from tbe European deer, cervus epe- 
phus, with which it has been in general 
unfounded j that the name of hippele- 


phus does not belong to the deer that is so 
called in the Systema Naturae by linnaeus 
and Gmelin ; and that the hippelepbus is 
no other than Pennant’s Great Axis, 
which alone ought heretJlter to bear the 
name of cervus hippelepbus. 

Several stuffed birds were also presented 
by Mons. Duvaucel. 

A general index to the fourteen vo- 
lumes of tbe Asiatic Researches, com- 
piled with great care and attention by £. 
S. Montagu, £sq., was presented to tbe 
Society, and referred to the Committee of 
Papers. Mr. Gibbons also presented a 
list of writers in the same number of vo- 
lumes. 

The Secretary submitted, for the in- 
formation of the Society, proposals re- 
ceived from Ceylon, for printing a Pali 
grammar, first undertaken by tbe late Mr. 
Tolfrey. Tbe Rev. Benjamin Clough has 
completed the work, and observes that ; 

“ The Pali has undoubtedly a high claim 
to the attention of the literary world. It 
has long been a contested point whether 
the Pali or Sanscrit be tbe more ancient 
language of India ; It is certain that Pali 
was the popular dialect of the country of 
Buddho, namely, Magadba, before the 
powerful sect founded by him was ex- 
pelled from the continent of India, an 
event prior to the Christian era. Its lite- 
rature contains a considerable number of 
volumes, both in prose and verse, which^ 
whatever may he their merits in other res- 
pects, form the only authentic depository 
of Buddhuism, and the learning in gene- 
ral of Ceylon, and the whole of India be- 
yond the Ganges, to which tbe Pali now 
is, and has been for many centuries, what 
Sanscrit is in India Proper, and Latin in 
Europe. 

“ But although so ancient, so widely 
spread, and containing so many valuable 
records of antiquity, yet nothing has hi- 
therto been published respecting the Pali 
language : hence, in many excellent pa- 
pers in the Asiatic Researches, it still ap- 
peal^ as an unknown world. It is, there- 
fore, hoped that a short grammar, witli a 
vocabulary, cannot fail of being accepta- 
ble to the learned in general.” 

Lieut. James Low, of the Madras Na- 
tive Infantry, transmitted from Penang a 
Sketch of the Thai, or Siamese Language, 
accompanied by an Inquiry into the Struc- 
ture of the Maun, or Original Language 
of Pegu. Jlie grammatical illustrations 
are very extensive and elaborate. Mr. 
Low had not met with any satisfactory 
account from the Siamese, either of their 
own origin, or that of their colloquial 
language. He says that a very evident 
affinity may be traced between the Thai 
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and the Chinese Mandarin, or colloquial 
language ; but the strongest analogical 
proof of the alliance which seems to have 
existed at some remote period, must rest 
on the system of intonation which tliey 
equally employ, and of their mutual re- 
jection of all inflection in their parts of 
speech, Marshman has justly considered 
all those languages, which adopt the sys- 
tem of tones, as closely linked to the 
Chinese colloquial medium, if not purely 
derived from it. If, continues Mr. Low, 
we were at once to admit that China gave 
a colloquial medium to the Siamese (as 
well as to Laos, Camboja, and Ava), bow 
does it happen that not a single vestige of 
the Chinese written character is to be 
found beyond the higher boundaries of 
Ccchin China and Yunan? Both the 
Thai and Cliinese agree in excluding gh, 
j, jh, db, bh, of the Sanscrit, while the 
Chinese have f, fh, ts, tch, tchh, and hh, 
not in the Sanscrit. It is probable, that 
the Siamese had a very imperfect alphabe- 
tical system before the introduction of the 
Pali amongst them t but that, in the avidi- 
ty with which they adopted it, to suit their 
purpose they rejected those letters not fa- 
miliar to their organs of speech. Tlie 
Siamese alphabet has been evidently mo- 
delled from the Bali or Pali, which again 
has sprung from the Sanscrit or Nagree 
character. The higher style of Siamese 
writing borrows largely from the Pali, and 
Dr. Leyden has shenm that many passages 
in the Pali are pure Sanscrit. 

Although the religious and alphabetical 
systems of the Chinese are conjectured to 
have been coeval, and to have been intro- 
duced amongst the Indo-Chinese nations 
either directly from Ceylon (called by the 
Siamese Lanka Seeng Hon), or through 
the intervention of China, still it has 
never been ascertained in which region 
they first flourished. Facts would rather 
seem to point out that they were brought 
to tliose countries immediately from Cey- 
lon. That they were introduced from 
China appears at variance with the tradi- 
tions extant in Camboja, Siam, Ava, and 
Pegu. The Siamese say, that the Pali letter 
was brought into Camboja from Ceylon ; 
but they at the same time affirm that the 
religion of Boodh was spread over Siam 
previously to the period of their adopting 
the Pali character. 

Mr. Low is persuaded, from all he has 
seen and learned, that the description of 
Siam given by M. L, Loubere, is in the 
main nearly as applicable to tbe political 
rank and relations of that country, and to 
the natural and moral grade of its inhabi- 
tants at the present day, as it may be 
granted to have been one hundred and 
twenty yeareago. 

The Secretary reported that a consider- 
able number of copies of the fourteenth 
volume of the Researches had been dis- 
patched to England, and tliat the fifteenth 


volume had been commenced at tbe Se- 
rampore press.— Ca/. Gov. Gasu 

MADRAS LITERARY SOCIETY# 

The Madras Literary Society held their 
Annual General Meeting at the Cc31ege 
Hall, on Saturday, the 13th April, for 
the purpose of receiving a report of the 
state of their funds, and electing a Com- 
mittee of Management for the ensuing 
year. 

The following members were present ; 
The Hon. Sir Chas, Edw. Grey, in the 
chair ; G. Arbuthnot, R. Clarke, H. 
Dickinson, H. S. Grseme, J. Goldie, J. 
Gwatkin, and D. Hill, Esqrs. ; Capt. 
MacLeane, Lieut. Mountford, W. Oli- 
ver, Esq., Dr.Rottler, and J. Staveley,Esq. 

ilie report having exhibited a satisfac- 
tory statement of the appropriation of tbe 
funds, the Meeting proceeded to elect tbe 
following gentlemen to compose the Com- 
mittee of Management, for the ensuing 
year : Mr. Clarke, Mr. Oliver, Mr. Hill, 
Major Macdonald, Mr. Gwatkin, the Ve- 
nerable the Archdeacon, Mr. Arbuthnot^ 
Mr. Staveley, and Dr. Heyne. 

The following members were stated to- 
have been admitted since the last meeting : 
Capt C, Rundall, Mr. J. Cox, Mr. W. 
Bannister, Mr. W. JSewIyn, Dr. Aitkin, 
Mr. H. Dickinson, Mr. S. NichoHs, Dr. 
Sbuter, and Mr. G. Mickle. 

It was voted unanimously, that Mr* 
Grseme should be requested to become one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Society. 

Several contributions which had been 
received in tbe short interval since the last 
general meeting, were laid on the table. 

A donation of books by the Honourable 
the President, to whom the thanks of the 
Society were voted on the occasion. 

Die bones of a hippopotamus’ head, 
presented in the name of Lieut. Oliphant, 
of the Madras Engineers. This gentle- 
man accompanied his donation (which he 
had brought from the Cape) with a des- 
cription of tbe animal from his own ob- 
servation. 

An interesting paper, containing geologi- 
cal observations on a part of tbe country 
near Rajahmundry, presented in the name 
of Capt. Cullen, of the Madras Artillery. 
A small collection of geological speci- 
mens, and a section of tlie country on die 
high northern road between the Godavery 
and Kistua rivers conducted from baro- 
metrical measurement, accompanied this 
paper. 

A musical instrument much admired 
by the Malays, called by them the gam- 
bang, and a bottle of the milk or juice of 
the elastic gum, vine, urceola elastica, or 
caout-choue vine of Prince of Wales* 
Island, pre*;ented in the name of Major 
Cooml>s. This plant, which is of the 
cla&s pentandria, and order monogynia, 
has been described by Dr. Roxburgh, in 
the 5th volume of the Asiatic Researches. 
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An idol, worn by the natives of New 
Zealand, presented in the name of Lieut. 
Col. Prendergast. 

Some copper-plates, with an inscription, 
dug up in a garden of a Zemindar in the 
Gumoor district, by Mr. Clulow. 

A collection of silver coins, by Lieut. 
Sinclair. 

The jaw and back-bone of a shark, by 
Mr. Uhthoff. 

The thanks of the Meeting were unani- 
mously voted to the Secretary, Lieut. Mount- 
ford, for his unremitted attention to the 
interests of the Society. — Mad. Gov. Gaz. 

CEYLON LITERARY SOCIETY. 

The Ceylon Literary Society held its 
annual meeting on Tuesday, the 8th Jan., 
at the chambers of the Judge of the Vice 
Admiralty Court, at wliich the Committee 
of Management for the present year was 
elected, and Lieut. Gascoyne was chosen 
Secretary in consequence of Mr. Tur- 
nour’s removal from Colombo, It was 
resolved, that as the improvement of agri- 
culture was one of tlie principal objects 
had in view in the formation of the So- 
ciety, it should in future be called the 
Ceylon Literary and Agricultural Society. 

THILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF AUSTRALASIA. 

Sidney, March 22. — On Wednesday 
last, his Excellency the President and 
Members of the Philosophical Society of 
Australasia made an excursion to the 
south head of Botany Bay, for the pur- 
pose of affixing a brazen tablet, with the 
following inscription, against the rock on 
which Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks 
first landed : — 

A. D.— MDCCLXX. 

Under the auspices of British Science, 
These Shores were discovered 
by 

James Cook, and Joseph Banks, 

The Columbus and Meca^nas of their time. 
Tliis Spot once saw them ardent 
In the pursuit of Knowledge ; 
now, 

To their Memory, this Tablet is Inscribed, 
in the first year 
of 

The Philosophical Society of Australasia. 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, K.C.B., 
F.U.S.L. and E. 

(Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France), President. 

A.D. — Mucccxm. 

On this interesting occasion the Society 
had the good fortune to be assisted by 
Capt. Gambler, and several of the officers 
of his Majesty’s ship Dauntless ; and, 
after dining togetiier in a natural arbour 
on the shore, they all repaired to the rock, 
against which they saw the tablet soldered, 
about twenty-five feet above the level of 
the sea ; and they there drank to the im- 
mortal fame of the illustrious men whose 


discoveries they were then met to comme- 
morate.-— Gaz. 

EXPEDITION OF SANDWICH ISLANDERS. 

Kamtschatka. St. Peter and St. Paul : 
Die i^th Sept. 1821, we saw enter our port 
a vessel belonging to the Sand^^ich Islands. 
The captain, by express orders of his 
sovereign, entertained our Governor and 
his staff! Presents were exchanged on 
both sides. Two rein-deers, a male and 
female, and a young bear, were sent to 
the King of the Sandwich Islands. The 
Captain received for himself one of the 
finest cows in the country. At its depar- 
ture, the vessel fired a salute from all its 
guns, which were extremely well served 
by the gunners ; all of tfiem were Sand- 
wichers. These men are of an agree- 
able disposition, and our Kamtschatka- 
dales have taken a mighty fancy to them. 
Their dress is none of the most uniform ; 
one had a sailor’s jacket, another a cloth 
coat, another a silk dre^s with no stock- 
ings ; few of them bad shoes. — Revue 
Encycl&pedique. 

TELEGRAPH BETWEEN CALCUTTA AND 
CHUNAR. 

Our readers are aware, that for some 
time past an experimental inquiry has 
been going on, as to the practicability of 
establishing a -telegraph in this country. 
We are happy to state, that the trial has 
completely succeeded, and that before the 
end of the present year, a series of tele- 
graphic posts will be established between 
the Presidency and Chunar, 'Iliese posts 
are erected at an average distance of about 
ten miles from each other. They are ge- 
nerally in the immediate vicinity of the 
great military roads, unless where the 
direct line is a little departed from, in 
order to secure a remarkable eminence. 
They consist of round towers,* martello 
shape, two feet in height, averaging from 
thirty to thirty-three feet ; to each is at- 
tached a tindal and five lascars. The 
business of the former is to take observa- 
tions, repeat signals, make entries, and 
send reports to the inspector. Tlie lascars 
work the machinery. This formerly con- 
sisted of four large moveable spheres 
erected on a mast, but it has lately been 
found advantageous to substitute for them 
shutters, or wooden boards about six feet 
square. By means of this machinery, the 
signals are carried from post to post with 
great rapidity. During the early part of 
the experiment, when the machinery was 
rude, and the native workmen inexjicrt, 
intelligence was on one occasion con\eyed 
from the Soane River to Calcutta, a dis- 
tance of nearly three hundred and fifty 
miles, in two hours and a half. But with 
tlie present improved apparatus and ex- 
perience, it may be calculated that infor- 
mation can be communicated at the rate of 
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a hundred miles every twelve minutes ; a 
rate admitting of an iuterchange cf news 
between Fort William and Chunar, in 
little more than fifty minutes. This is an 
astonishing celerity of progress. There is 
some drawback to this otherwise admirable 
means of conveyance. From haziness of 
the weather, it sometimes happens that the 
signals cannot be distinguished, and con- 
sequently not repeated from station to 
station. Generally speaking, however, 
the telegraph can be worked six hours 
a-day, all the year round. The hot wea- 
ther, and latter part of the rain, are the 
most favourable periods, and the cold 
season the least so. It rarely has occurred 
tliat the atmosphere has been so obscured 
as to obstruct communication for a whole 
day together. When the ball machinery 
was in use, intelligence was communicated 
letter by letter, now whole w'ords and 
sentences are conveyed by a signal ac- 
cording to a private key, possessed by the 
inspectors only. The towers of all the 
posts between Barooii on the Soane, and 
Lelwar on this side of Hazarcebagh are 
already finished, and those on the Chunar 
and Calcutta side are in progress. This 
extensive undertaking is certainly very 
creditable to this Government ; and al- 
though, from tlie present happy condition 
of our Eastern empire, it may not perhaps 
be of such great importance, or so exten- 
sively useful as in time of war, still it 
ought in no way to be depreciated as an 
assured medium of communicating intel- 
ligence to a great distance, in an immea- 
surably less space of time than by the 
ordinary channels of conveyance. Indeed, 
we understand that even as a mere means 
of forwarding commercial news, it has 
been considered of so great utility, than an 
offer has been made by the European and 
native merchants in the middle provinces, 
to bear a share in the expense of keeping it 
up, on condition of being allowed to make 
use of it on previously understood terms. 
This we mention merely a.s a rumour, tt 
was one time, we believe, intended to 
continue a range of posts from Chunar to 
Bombay, by Ilewah and the banks of the 
Nerbudda ; but the extension of this part 
of the project is, for the present at least, 
postponed. — Cal. Joint Bull. 

THE PLANET VENUS. 

(From the CalcuUd Gov. Gaa. of 25th April V822.) 

“ The planet Venus was on Tuesday 
distinctly visible to the naked eye, even 
during the brilliant light of a meridian 
sun ; and the streets in Calcutta were 
crowded with natives, full of amazement 
at the extraordinary sight. — Tlie same 
planet was equally visible yesterday,” 

THE SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS 

Much difference in opinion has arisen 
among the curious and the leai'ned, as to 
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what this precious ointment was composed 
of. The late Sir William Jones w as of 
opinion that this celebrated ointment wa» 
procured from the root of the valeriana 
Jatamansi, which is found growing only in 
India. Mr.Lamberttellsusalsoinhisillus- 
tration of the genus cinchona, that the#ale- 
riana Jatamansi is identical with the spike- 
nard of the ancients ; while Mr. Phillips, 
in his late work on vegetables, positively 
asserts that it was made from lavender, 
and which he says was called nardus in 
Greek, from Naarda, a city of Syria, near 
the Euphrates, and that it was also called 
spica, spike ; because, among all the ver- 
ticillated plants, this alone bears a spike. 

Mr. Phillips, in his History of Lavender, 
says, “ it is a native of Languedoc, some 
parts of Spain, Hungary, and Austria ; 
but the most odoriferous lavender grew 
anciently about the city Eporrhedia, and 
was so much esteemed at the time when 
our Saviour was upon earth, that it was 
sought after with the greatest avidity, and 
brought a revenue to that city equal to a 
mine of the most precious metal.” Mr, 
P. adds, that “ Pliny, who flourished a 
little after this period, has described the 
lavender plant under the name of nardus 
and that “ he notices the blossom as 
forming a spike, and mentions that the 
most costly and precious ointment was 
made from the aromatic leaves of the 
nardus, and that the spikes (blossoms) 
sold for one hundred Roman denarii (^3. 
2s. 6d.) per pound.” Tlie Romans, says 
this naturalist, esteem the leaves of the 
nardus that is brought from Syria as the 
best ; next to that, the Gallic lavender, or 
nardus, is in estimation. What especially 
confinns the opinion that lavender was the 
nardus of the ancients,” says Mr, Phil- 
lips, “ is that Pliny, after having des- 
cribed the same ointment mentioned by 
the Evangelists, which he directs to be 
kept in vessels of alabaster, observes, that 
the flowers or spikes of the plant being 
laid in wardrobes, gives a most agreeable 
perfume to tlie garments ” In speaking 
of the valeriana of Nepaul, Mr. P. says, 
“ it seems liighly improbable that this 
sliould be the .spikenard of the ancients, as 
the scent of this root differs very widely 
from our ideas of agreeable perfumes ; 
and we may presume, that the opinions of 
tlie Romans at the commencement of the 
Christian era, with respect to odours, 
were similar to our own ; as we find, be- 
sides the spikenard, they extracted their 
favourite odours from roses, myrtles, vio- 
lets, marjorams, lilies, oris-root, and 
jonquills, &c. , to which they often added 
sweet spices and aromatic gums.” 

NUMBER OF PLANTS CULTIVATED IN 
BRITAIN. 

Since the discovery of the New World, 
our English gardens have produced 2,3-15 
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varieties of ti^s and pl^ts from Ame> 


rica, and upwards of 1,700 from the Cape 
of Good Hope, in addition to many thou* 
sands which have been brought from 
China, the E^t-Indies, New Holland, 
various parts of Africa, Asia, and Eu- 
rope until the list of plants now culti- 
vated in this country exceeds 120,000 va- 
rieties. 

FRENCH OEIENTAt UTERATURE. 

Catalogue of Works connected u-ith Oriental 
Literaiurey published by Dr. Abel Re- 
musaty Professor of' Chinese and Marid- 
chouy and Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
(f Paris. 

1. Essai sur la Langue et la Utterature 
Chinoise, 1811. 8vo. 

2. De TEtude des Langues Etrangeres 
chez les Chinois, 1811. 8yo. Published 
in the Magazin Encyclop^ique. 

S. Dissertatio de Glotta Seraeiotice ; 
sive de signis morbonira qua e lingua su- 
muntur, pr£Bsertim apud Sinenses, 1813. 
4to. 

4. Utrum lingua Sinica sit vere mono- 
syllabica. Printed in Les Mines de I’O- 
rient, tom. 3. 

5. Pland’un Dictionnaire Chinois, 1814. 
8vo. 

6. Programme du Cours de Langue et 
deLitt^ratureChinoises et deTartare 5land- 
cbou, 1815. 8 VO. 

7. Le Livre des Recompenses et des 
Peines. Traduit du Chinois, 1816. 8vo. 

8. Description d’une Grouped’ lies peu 
connues et situcesentrele Japonet les lies 
Mariannes. Printed in the Journal des 
Savaus, 1817. 

9. L'lnvariableMilieu, 1817. 4to. With 
the Chinese and Mandchou texts. 

10. Uranographia Mongolica, sive no- 
menclatura siderum quse ab astronomis 
Mongolis agnoscuntur et describuntur. 
Printed in L^ Mines de L’ Orient, tome 3. 


EDxc. 

It. Notice d*un Yocabulcdre Sanskrit, 
Tangutain,Mandchou, Mongol, etChinois. 
Printed in Les Mines de FOrient, tome 4. 

12. Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, 
traduite du Chinois, 1820. 8vo. 

IS. Examen critique du Dictionnaire 
Chinois- Latin du Pere Basile de Glemo- 
na, public par M. de Guignes ; prefixed 
to M. Jules de Klaproth’s Supplement to 
De Guignes’Xhinese Dictionary. 

1 ^ Description du Royaume de Cam- 
boge, traduite du Chinois, 1819. 8vo. 

15. Trois Lettres sur le Regime des Let- 
tres de la Chine, dans les Annales de la 
Litterature et des Arts. 8vo. 

i 6. Elemens de la Grammaire Chinoise. 
8vo. 1822. 

17. Catalogue des Bolides et des Aero- 
lithes observes k la Chine. ]819. 4to. 

18. Sur les Limites Occidentales de 
I’Empire Chinois d’apr^ les Chinois. 
This and the two following articles are in 
Les Memoires de ITnstitut. 

19. Recherches sur rOrigine de TEcri- 
ture Chinoise, avec un Catalogue des Ca- 
ractcres Chinois primitifs. 

20. Remarques sur quelques Ecritures 
syllabiques, tirces des Caracteres Chinoises, 
with plates. 

21. Sur quelques Epithetes descriptives 
de Bouddha, et sur les 33 premiers Pa- 
triarcbes de laReligion de Bouddha. These 
two articles, with 25 reviews of Oriental 
works, have been published in the Journal 
des Savans since 1816. 

Besides these works, Dr. R^musat has 
contributed several articles to the Bio- 
graphic Universelle, and to the Moniteur, 
and has edited Titsingh’s Memoires des 
Djogouns de Japon ; and, in conjunction 
with Baron de Sacy, Memoires concer- 
nant les Chinois, tom. 16, and Gaubel’s 
Traite de la CbronOlogie Chinoise. 

Several other publications, by Dr. R^- 
iDusat, were mentioned in our Literary 
Intelligence of last month. 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Indian Essaysy on the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Habits of Bengal, are now in 
die press, and will form an octavo vo- 
lume. 

Sketches of Field Sportsy as followed by 
the Natives of India, are preparing for 
publication, with Observations on the 
Animals ; also, an Account of many of 
die Customs of the Inhabitants, and na- 
tural Productions, with Anecdotes, a de- 
scription of Snake-catchers, and their me- 
thod of curing themselv^ when bitten ; 
with Remarks on Hydrophobia and rabid 
Animals ; by Dr. Johnson, Surgeon to 
the Hon. East-India Company, and many 
years r^ident at Cbittra, in l^ngpore. 

Letters from Caucasus and Georgia, with 
a Map and Mews, are in the press, in 8vo. 


An edition of the Manu Dharma Sdstra 
(the Institutes of Manu), edited by Pro- 
fessor Haughton, is now in the press. 

The History of Roman Literature, from 
the early periods to the Augustine Age, 
by John Dunlop, is preparing for pub- 
lication, in two octavo volumes. 

A Journey to Two of the Oases of Upper 
Egyfdy by Sir Archibald Edmonstone, 
Bart., will be published in a few days, in 
octavo. 

A Narrative of the Espedition to Do'ngola 
and Sennaar, under the command of his 
Excellency Ismael Pacha, by an Ame- 
rican in the service of the Viceroy, under- 
taken by order of his Highness Moham- 
med All Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, is pub- 
lished in octavo. 
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• BRITISH INDIA. 

general orders issued to 

HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

Head’-QuarterSy Calcutta, March 13, 1822. 

Whenever any of his Majesty’s troops 
shall be embarked for England on board 
the Hon. Company’s regular ships, or in 
vessels hired for fte occasion, a committee 
composed of a field ofiScer as President, 
and two Captains, or Lieutenants, mem- 
bers of the same, as may be most con- 
venient, with a Medical Officer, will re- 
pair on board each ship for the purpose of 
minutely inspecting the provisions, me- 
dical comforts and accommodations, &c. 
&c. provided for the men. 

Reports in triplicate, agreeably to the 
form laid down in page 236 of the Ge- 
neral Regulations for the Army, are to be 
prepared by the President of the Com- 
mittee, the originals and duplicates of 
which are to be forwarded when the re- 
spective embarkations take place from 
Bengal, to tlie Adjutant-General of His 
Majesty’s Forces at Head- Quarters; and 
the triplicate is to be sent for record to the 
office of the Quarter-Master General. 
The originals of these documents will be 
transmitted, without delay, from the de- 
partment of the Adjutant-General of his 
Majesty’s Forces in India, to the Horse 
Guards, for die information of His Royal 
Highness the Coinmander-in-Chief. 

Reports referable to embarkations which 
take place under the Presidencies of Ma- 
dras and Boinbay, will, in like manner, be 
forwarded 'to the respective offices of the 
Deputy Adjutant- General and Deputy 
Quartermaster- General at the former Pre- 
sidency, and to the Brigade Major King’s 
Troops at the latter, whence the originals 
are to be sent to the Adjutant- General, 
Horse Guards, with a letter from his Exc. 
the Commander-in -Chief at Madras, and 
in like manner from his Esc. the Com- 
mander4a- Chief at Bombay, who will be 
pleased to forward to the Adjutant- Ge- 
neral’s Office at Head-quarters copies of 
the same forYecord. 

'llieir Excellencies General Sir A. 
Campbell and Lieut. General Sir Charles 
ColvHIe will be pleased to issue such sub- 
sidiary ordei^ as may appear to them ne- 
cessary, when the period shall arrive for 
embarking His Majesty’s Troops, whether 
regiments or deta^ments of regiments, 
invalids, <Mr service-expired men, and will 
cause the Medical Board at their respective 
Fr^dencies to furnish the Surgeon, or 
Assistant Surgeon (as the case may be) 
who will be of the Committee, with in- 
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structions relative to the particulaji 
required of Medical Officers on such oc- 
casions. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, March 15, 1822. 

1. With the view to give every prac- 
ticable accommodation to the corps con- 
cerned, as well as to facilitate the public 
arrangements, bis Exc. the Commander- 
in-Cluef in India, with the sanction of tlie 
Supreme Government, avails himself of 
the earliest opportunity to announce His 
Majesty’s having been graciously pleased 
to command, that the regiments spedfied 
in the margin * shall gradually be held in 
readiness to^ return to England, and that 
the corps also specified in the margin,j* 
shall serve in India at the respective Pre- 
sidencies. 

2. The following instructions respecting 
volunteering, &c.&c. are to be regarded 
as preliminary, and the movements and 
embarkations will be ordered in due time 
by the respective Governments. 

8. Tlie Commander-In-Chief is happy 
to have it in his power to grant this timely 
intimation, and he assures himself that the 
regiments will profit by it, and that the 
volunteering, the accounts, discharges, re- 
turns, &c. &c. and aU internal concerns, 
as well as the embarkations, will be pre- 
pared and conducted in the most accurate 
and regular manner. 

4. Office's belonging to coiqis under 
order to return home, and not to apply for 
leave of absence to remain in India, or 
for permission to precede riieir regiments, 
except on certified ill health. 

5. Respecting the few officers who are 
employed on the St^, instructions will be 
sent to their corps, and all those who are 
at present in the service of Native Powers 
will be allowed six months after the em- 
barkation of their regiments to efi’^ 
exchanges into corps remaining in India ; 
in failure of which they must proceed to 
England, and tliey will be notified accord- 
ingly to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York. 

6. Limited service men of tlie cmrps 

under orders to return to England, wbo^ 
periods of engagements have alr^dy 
pired, or may terminate within the cur- 
rent year, will be peru.itted to enlist into 
any of the corps coming to India, or into 
e 

* To re* urn to England : 

Stb and 171b Light Dragoons.— I7tb, 94tb, 3ith, 
d3d, and 65tb regt. of Fool. 

t To serve tn India: 

}t>th Dragoons; I3tb, SSth and 44th 

Foot. 

AfadTn$ — 4ist and 54th Foi t. 

l>omfcoy.->-l4th Dr?»gnons ; ‘20th Foot. 
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any of those already in this country (with 
the exception of the regiments und^ 
orders for £urope)> in conformity to the 
instructions as to age, bounty, &c. de- 
tailed in the memorandum attached to the 
General Orc^rs, marked “ Recruiting 
Deparonent,** ^t^ Horse Guards, 1st 
February 1819. 

7. Unlimited service soldiers, of ages 
not exceeding thirty-four, will be permit- 
ted to volunteer into any of the regiments 
stated in die early part of this Order as 
destined to s«ve in India, receiving a 
bount)' of three guineas per man, to be 
paid immediately upon their being re- 
attested. 

8. The unlimited service men, who are 
tnun^ musicians in regimental bands, as 
far as tl>e nunri>er prescribed for corps by 
His Majesty’s Regulations, cannot be per- 
mitted to volunteer unless by the special 
indulgence of their respective command 
dants. 

9. Limited service men who have three 
years, or more, of their engagements un- 
expired, will be allowed to volunteer, to 
pass the residue of their respective terms 
ill any of the corps adverted to in the fore- 
going paragraphs, receiving the bounty of 
three guineas in like manner vas the un- 
limited service soldiers. 

10. Cavalry soldiers can only be per- 
mitted to volunteer into corps of the same 
descrlpt’OQ j and the infantry soldiers 
cannot be permitted to volunteer for the 
dragoons. Men labouring under consti- 
tutional debility, or otherwise unfit for 
active service, not to l>e allowed to volun- 
teer ; and the medical oflicers of the corps 
to wliicb they now belong will examiue 
them accordingly. 

1 1. ^Vbenever the volunteering shall 
commence from the respective regiments, 
three clear da^ only can be allowed for 
the men to make up their minds, after 
which the indulgence must cease. 

12. Soldiers of noted bad character are 
to be excluded from the indulgence herein 
held out ; and their Commanding Officers 
will be held responsible that they shall not 
liave the option, whfeh can only be given 
to those who have in general conducted 
themselves properly. 

13. The men sent out to this country 
under terms of probation tor seven years, 
cannot be permitted to come forward on 
the pr^ent oc<s»ion as volunteers, nor to 
return to England with the men going 
home. They will be transferred and dis- 
tributed in a future Geneial Order ; but 
dre Commander-in-Chief is not without 
the hope, that at the expiration of the time 
appeunted, many of them will be found 
worthy of the consideration and indul- 
gence ^adously held out to them by the 
Royal authority, as an excitement to good 
conduct, and which will entitle them to 
the prescribed certificates. 


14. Officers commanding corps, from 
which men are perxnitt^ to volunteer, are 
required to forward to the Adj.Gen^^ of 
His Majesty’s Forces, for the Most Noble 
the Commander-in-Chief’s information, 
nominal returns^^ ^>edf^ng the regiments 
of which they make choice their age, 
length of service, wbeth^ for a limited or 
unlimited t^m, and the dates up to which 
they have been settled with. Command- 
ing Officers are furtb^ enjoined to trans- 
mit to the regiments to which the men are 
going Returns, as above required, ac- 
companied with every otho* requisite docu- 
ment and information. 

15. Their Excellencies General Sir A. 
Campbell and Lieut. General the Hon. 
ffir C* Colville will be pleased to take the 
Decenary steps fcH* carrying the foregoing 
arrangements into efiect, to commence 
when their Excellencies shall find most 
convenient to the public service, with 
reference to the intended period of em- 
barkation, Issuing any requisite subsi- 
diary orders, without ^teriug any of the 
injunctions herein laid down. 

16. As soon as the volunteering of the 
respective regiments shall have finally 
closed, their Excellencies will be pleased 
to forward general numerical returns to 
the Adjutant General at Head-Quarters 
without delay. 

17. The time for the commencement of 
the volunteering from Ihe corps on the 
Bengal Establisdiment will be announced 
hereafter. 

18. The pecuniary relations connected 
with this measure will be arranged, as on 
former similar occasions, by the supreme 
and subordinate governments ^ and offi- 
ceis, and military persons concerned, of 
His Majesty’s Forces, are to pay the 
strictest attention to this important pm of 
the service. 

By order of the Most Noble the Com- 
mauder-i n- Chief, 

Thos. McMahon, Col, A.G. 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 
aaevxT rank. 

Under the rule laid down in the Gene- 
ral Orders issued from the Department of 
the Adjutant-General to His Majesty’s 
Forces, dated Calcutta* 5th Nov. 1816, 
the Most Noble the Commander-in-Chief 
in India is pleased to promote the under- 
mentioned Subalterns of fifteen years’ 
standing and upwards, to the rank of Cap- 
tain by Brevet, in the East-Iudies only, 
from the dates specified. 

Lieut. Andrew Creagh, 8th Draf , from 
21st Sept. 1821. 

Lieut. John Hill, 47th Foot, from 1st 
July 1821. 

GENERAt STAFF. 

Feb. 21. His Exc. the Commander-in- 
Chief in India is pleased, as a tempwary 
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arrangement, to direct Brevet Major Bris- 
tow to take charge of the office of Quarter- 
Mast. General to His Majesty's Forces at 
Head-Quarters, Gen. Nicolls having 
embarked for England. 

Mjueh 1. Obtain Hall, H.M.’s 14th 
Foot, is appointed an Aid-de-Camp to 
Maj. Gen. Watson, C.B. 

The foregoing appointment to have ef- 
fect from the of the Maj. General’s 
nomination temporarily to the staff, 

KEGIMENTS OF FOOT. 

The Most Noble the Commander-in- 
Chief in India is pleased to make the fol- 
lowing Promotions and Appointments, 
until His Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known. 

March 19, 1822. 

47/A Foot. Brev. Lieut. Col. and Maj. 
N. Warren, from 65th Foot, to be Major, 
vice J. W. Hutchinson, who exchanges, 
13th Feb. 1822. 

65/A Foot. Major J. W. HuUbinson, 
from 47th Foot, to be Major, vice N. 
Warren, who exchanges, 13th Feb. 1822. 

April 12, 1822. 

14/fi Foot* Lieut, W. Caine, from 17th 
Foot, to be Lieut., vice W. Keoweii, who 
exchanges, 6tb April 1822. 

17/A Foot* Lieut. W. Keowen, from 
14th Foot, to be Lieut., vice W. Caine, 
who exchanges, 6th April 1822. 

24/AFoo/. Ensign Alex. Dirom, to be 
Lieut, without purcha-»e, vice Wm. Mel- 
lis, deceased, 22d March, 1822. 

30fA Foot* Charles Savage, Gent., to 
be Ensign without purcha^, vice J. N. 
Gregg, promoted 1st Feb. 1822- 

46th Foot* Ensign Charles Baron Lang- 
worth, from 67th Foot, to be Lieut., with- 
out purchase, vice L. Prior, deceased, 7th 
March 1822. 

47/A Foot. Donald Campbell, Gent., to 
£asign, without purchase, vice Robert 
Ridge, promoted 1st Feb. 1822. 

67/A Foot* John C. Arcbdall, Gent, to 
be En.3ign; without purcliase, vice Baron 
Langworth, promoted in 46ih regt, 7th 
March 1822. 

87/A Foot, Robert Williams, Gent, to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice George 
Booth, promoted, 1st Feb. 1822, 


CALCUTTA. 

MILITARY GENERAL ORDERS. 

Ucad^ Quarter St Calciitta, April 8, 1822. 

Several instances of a wide deviation* 
from the Regulations in force respecting 
uniformity in dress having been lately 
brought to the Commandcr-iu- Chief’s no- 
tice, his Lordship finds it necessary to call 
the attention of ofiicers commanding di- 
visions, stations, and corps, to the exli^ing 
orders on this subject, and to desire that 


they will see them obeyed by all under 
their command. It must be kept in mind 
that no inferior authority is competent to 
sanction any departure from the rules laid 
down by the Comtnander-in-Cbief in 
General Orders; and no article of dress 
or equipment ought to be adojAed, or 
alter^, in any corps, without his Excel- 
lency’s authority being previously ob- 
tain^. 

2. His Lordship desires to take this 
opportunity of explaining some points 
relative to the orders regarding dress, 
which appear not to be clearly understood, 
and to add one or two regulations which 
are wanting. 

3. The regulations regarding military 
dress and appearance were never intended 
to apply to officers when engaged in field 
sports or in active recre^ons (such as 
fives or cricket) ; but those who go out for 
morning exercise about the station, are 
expected always to appear in a military 
uniform; the /egulation undress jacket 
and cap ( with a great -coat when the wea- 
ther requires it), furnish a dress which is 
perfectly convenient, and well adapted for 
such occasions. 

4. On visits of ceremony, and on other 
public occasions where officers (not on 
duty) are expected to appear in full uni- 
form, the sword may, at the option of the 
officer, be worn under the coat, attached 
to a waist-belt of narrow white silk without 
any plate. The coat may be worn open : 
and the sash is dispensed with. 

3* The Commander-in- Chief is dis- 
posed to allow every reasonable indul- 
gence on account of the climate. During 
the hot season, therefore, his Excellency 
does not require that officers who are not 
on duty shall wear their regimentals during 
the forenoon, except on occasions of cere- 
mony ; but, on the other band, he expects 
that nb person shall go abroad in the even- 
ing without being properly dressed in bis 
uniform. Loose trowsers or overalls, with 
ancle boots, have been permitted as an 
undress, but on all occasions of dress and 
ceremony, tight pantaloons (of white ker- 
seymere, web, or cotton, according to the 
season), and half-boots are to be worn. 

6. Uniform great coats are authorized 
to be worn by officers on the line of march, 
on out-posts, and on all dudes of fatigue. 
Those for the infantry to be of regulation 
grey, and similar to those worn by officers 
of His Majesty’s regiments of foot ; caval- 
ry and staff officers to wear blue great- 
coats, similar to those worn by officers of 
dragotms, and by staff officers in His Ma- 
jesty’s service. Tlie officers of artillery 
are also to wear uniform blue great-coats. 
No alteratioiis in the patterns now adopted 
is to take place without authority 
head, quarters ; and after the first of Oct. 
next, no pelisses or cloaks, or any other 
but the regulation great-coat now prescri- 
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bed, is to be woto by officers on the line 
of march, or on duty. 

Fort WHUiam^ AprU 11, 1822. 

In obedience to instructions from the 
Honourable the Court of Directors, the 
foHo^^g corps of Native Infantry which 
served at the siege and capture of &ringa- 
patam, are to bear the word Seringapatam 
upon their regimental colours and ap- 
pointments, in addition to any other badge 
of distinction they may now be entitled 
to, viz, 

1st and 2d bats. lOth regt. N.I. 

1st and 2d bats. 18th regt. N. I. ; at the 
period of the siege the 1st, 2d, and 8d 
bats, of Bengal Volunteers. 

1st and 2d bats. i9th regt. N.L, ditto 
ditto. 

Ihe undermentioned companies of Ar- 
tillery are likewise to bear the word Serin^ 
gapatam in their appointments, ha^ng also 
served on the memorable occasion of the 
capture of that fortress. 

5th comp. 2d. bat. 

1st comp. 3d bat.; at the period of the 
si^e 3d comp. 1st bat. 

6th comp. 3d bat. ; at the period of the 
siege the Ist comp. Sd bat. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department, 

May SO. Mr. James Munro Macnabb, 
Private Secretary to the Governor General. 

Judicial Departmezd, 

May 30. Mr, J. C. Brown, Register of 
the Zillab Court of Furruckabad. 

Mr. G. C. Cheap, Register of the Zillah 
Court at Sarun. 

16. Mr. C. B. Elliott, an Assistant in 
the Office of the Register to the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adaw- 
lut, 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

BEEVET RAKK. 

March 16. Lieut. F. H. Sandys, 18th 
regt N. I., being entitled, as a Marlow 
C^et, to receive the rank of Captain by 
Brevet, along with the 5th class of Cadets 
of the season 1 805, he is accordingly pro- 
moted to that rank from the 28th of Aug. 
1821, which places him in the list of the 
army immediately below Brevet Captain 
Badenach, of the 29th regt. N.I. 

The undermentioned Officers in the 
Hon. Company’s Army, Cadets of the 2d 
class of 1806, who on the 28th Feb. 1822 ‘ 
were Subalterns of fifteen years* standing, 
are j>romoted to the rank of Captain by 
Brevet, from that date, agreeably to the 
rule prescribed by the Hon. the Court of 
Direcnns : 

I4^t. W. White, 15th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. R- W. Forester, 1 3th ditto. 


Lieut. GlTornkyns, 7th r^t. N.L 
Lieut. T. A. Meins, 18th ditto. 

Lieut. John Jackson, 3d ditto. 

Lieut. James Harrison, * H. C. ’s Euro- 
pean Regiment. 

Lieut. Alex. McMahon, 24th regt. N.I. 
Lieut. Adoniah Smith, 25tb ditto. 
Lieut. Robt. Chalmers, 2d ditto. 


STAFF AJn) OTHER GENERAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb. 15. Major John Vaughan, 21st 
regt. N. I., having returned to the Presi- 
dency, is directed to take charge of the 
office of Town and Fort Major of Fort 
William, to which be stands appointed. 

21. The Commander-in-Chief has been 
pleased to sanction an exchange of stations 
between Brigade MajcH’s Broadbent and 
Faithful! ; the former is accordingly ap- 
pointed to Dinapore, and the latter to 
Berbampore, from this date, and both are 
directed to join their respective stations. 

Maj. Gen. Marley*s nomination of Capt . 
McQuhae, in Allahal>ad garrison orders 
of 6th Inst, to continue in charge of the 
Powder Works during Major Undsay’s 
temporary absence, is confirmed. 

25. Major W. R. Gilbert, 15th regt. 
N. I., to command the Ramgurh Bat- 
talion from the IStb ult., in the room of 
Major Roughsedge, deceased. 

&ipt. Alex. MacLeod, I2thregt. N.L, 
to command the Cuttack. Legion, vice 
Fraser, who bas proceeded to Europe. 

March 2. The Governor- General in 
Council is pleased to make the following 
arrangements in the department of the 
Adjutant- General of the Army, to have 
effect during the absence of Lieut. Col. 
Nicol from the Presidency, on sick certifi- 
cate. 

1st Dep. Adj, Gen. Major Watson to 
act as Adjutant General of the Army, with 
a seat at ftie Military Board. 

1st Assist. Adj. Gen. Capt. Scott to act 
as Deputy Ajutant General. 

Major Henry Huthw'aite, 5th regt. 
N. 1., to be Superintendent of the Mysore 
Princes, and Supemum. Aide-de-camp to 
the Governor-General, vice Gilbert. 

Capt. L. Conroy, 12th regt. N. I., to 
be Commandant of the Calcutta Native 
Militia, vice Huthwaite. 

Major J. L. Stuart, Hon, Company’s 
Europ. regt., to be Agent for Army Cloth- 
ing, 2d Division, vice Conroy. 

Capt. Henry G. E. Cooper, 14th regt, 
N. I., to be Superintendant of Telegraphs, 
vice Stuart. 

Capt. R. P. Field, Invalid Establish- 
ment, to be Fort Adjutant of Buxar, vice 
Cooper. 

The three last appointments are to have 
effect from the 1st proximo. 

Capt, William Gregory, 3d regt. N. L, 
to be Sub- Assistant Commissary Gene- 
ral, vice Gage, proceeded to Europe. 
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His liord^ip in Council was pleased, in 
the TerritoHal I>epartment, under date the 
8th ult., to appoint Capt. B. Blake, 21st 
regt. N. I., to effect a Survey of the 
Shores, Churs, and Islands of Pergunnafa 
Bullooah, and the other adjacent Pergun* 
nabs and Islands in the River Megna, re- 
ceiving the same allowances as are ordi- 
narily granted to a River Surveyor. 

Sen. Sub.-Assist. Com. Gen. Captain 
Thomas Fiddes, 21st regt. N. I., is ad- 
vanced to the situation of an Assistant 
Commissary General, vice Captain Spil- 
ler, removed. 

Brev. Capt. A. Pope, 8th regt. Ugbt 
Cavalry, Barrack- Master of the 16th or 
Purneah Division, having obtained, on 
medical certificate, the permission of his 
Kicellency the Commanderdn-Chief to 
visit the Presidency, preparatory to an ap- 
- plication to make a voyage to sea, 1^ 
Lordship in Council is pleased, at the re^ 
commendation of the Military Board, to 
appoint Lieut. McMullin* 22d regt. N. I., 
(now doing duty at Barrackpore) to act as 
Barrack- Master during Captain Pope's 
absence, or until further orders. 

11. Die Governor General in Council 
. is pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments in the Territorial Department from 
the dates specified : 

Surgeon James Hare, M. D,, to the 
situation of Opium Examiner, with a 
salary of sicca rupees 600 per mensem, in 
addition to his military pay and allowances : 
30th Oct. 1821. 

Mr, Henry Wood, to the situation of 
Accountant in the Military Department, 
vice IVIr. Morton, resigned : 5^ March 
1822. 

Mr. C. Morley, to officiate as Account- 
ant in the Military Department during 
Mr. Wood’s absence : ditto, 

16. Lieut, J. O, Beckett, 22d regt. N. 

1., to be Secretary and Persian Interpre- 
ter to the officer commanding the Nag- 
pore . Subsidiary Force, in the room of 
Captain Scott, appointed an Assistant 
Adjutant General. 

April 10. With the sanction off the 
Governor General jn Council, Ensign the 
Honourable W. Stapleton is appointed to 
do duty with the Escort of the Resident in 
Malwa and Rajpootana. 

11, Captain W. Dunlop, 26th regt. N. 

1., to be Barrack- Master of the llth 
Meerut Division of the Barrack Depart- 
ment, vice Gowan, returned to Eun^e. 

IIGHT CAVALRY. 

2d Regt, March 2. Brev. Capt. and 
lieut. Hubert De Burgh, to be Captain, 
from 30th June 1821, in succession to 
Kyan, placed on the pension Hst. 

Cornet Frauds Wheler to be Lieut., 
from 30th June 1821, in succession *to 
Kyan, placed on the pension list. 

7th Regt. March 7. • Comet S. O. Hun- 


ter is appointed Adjatant, vice ^dp^, 
returned to Europe. 

Sth Regt, March 5. Capt. Spiller (late 
of the Commissariat Department), having 
been placed by Government at the disposal 
of the Commander-in-Chief, isdiryt^to 
proceed to Nagpore and join the regiment. 

NATIVE INFANTRY, 

6tk Regt. March 2. Lieut. David Bryce 
is permitted, at his own request, to resign 
the service of the Honourable Company. 

Ensign David Downing to be Lieut., 
from 2d March 1822, in succession to 
Bryce, who has resigned the service. 

7. Lieut. D. Downing is posted to 2d 
bat. 

7th Regt. April 11. Ensign Browne 
Wood to be Lieut, from 28th March 
1822, in succession to Issac, deceased. 

12. Lieut. B. Wood is posted to 1st 
bat. 

lOiA Regt, Feb. 21. Lieut, and Quart. 
Mast. Bacon to act as Adjutant to 2d bat. 
during the absence of Lieut, and Adj. 
Gardner. 

I2th Regt, March 7. Lieut. Francis 
Rowcroft is appoinied Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, of 1st bat., vice Sleeman, appointed 
to a political situation. 

1 4th Regt, March 16. Major Heath- 
cote is removed from 2d to 1st bat. 14tb 
regt., and Major J. W. Taylor from 1st 
to 2d bat. of the same corps. 

llth Regt. Feb. 13. Capt. E. F. Wa- 
ters is removed to 1st bat., and Capt. A. 
Montgomerie to 2d bat. 

19th. Regt. Feb. 21. Lieut. Aldons to 
act as Adjutant to detached wing of 2d 
bat. 

20lk Regt. April 8, Lieut, R. P. Ful- 
cher is appointed Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to 2d bat., vice Davis, proceeding 
to Europe. 

23d Regt. Feb. 24. Lieut, Michael 
Hughes is appointed Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to 1st bat., vice Newton, promoted. 

March 1 . Capt. Newton is posted to 2d 
bat., vice Webster, deceased; the re- 
moval of Capt. Maxwell from ist to 2d 
bat. is cancelled. 

24th Regt. March 2. Ensign George 
Wood is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

26th Regt. Feb. 13. Lieut Alex. C^rant 
is removed from 1st to 2d bat., and Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt ) E. B. Pryce from 2d to 'Ist 
bat. 

29th Regt, Feb 13. Major R. C* Gam- 
ham is posted to 1st bat., and Major J. 
Delamain to 2d bat. 

Prov. Bats, Feb. 21, Ueut. Preston, 
1st bat. 9th regt , is appointed to do*dnty‘ 
with the Rungpore Local Battalion until 
further orders. 

28. Lieut. Phelips, 2d bat. lOth regt., 
to act as Adjutant to the Moorshedabad 
Provincial Battalion during the employ- 
ment of Brevet-Captain- Shuldlmm i»-i the 
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Barrack D^>artm<^t, as a temporary ar- 
rangement. 

April 8 Brev. Capt Richard Arm- 
stroag, 14th regt., is appointed 2d in 
commai^ of the Cuttack Ijegion, vice 
McLeod, nominated to the command of 
the corps. 

Removals. 

March 1. Bnsign S. Williams, 21st 
regt., is removed as junior Ensign to the 
ISth regt., and posted to 2d bat. 

5t Ensign James Oldham is removed 
from 2d to ] 5th regt., and posted to 2d 
bat. 

Ensign Arthur Knyvett is removed 
from 1st r^t., and posted to 27th regt. 
and 1st bat. at Saugur. 

April 8. Ensign C. Griffin is removed 
from European Regiment to 8th regt. 
K. I. as junior Ensign, and posted to 1st 
bat. 

Rtisigns Posted. 

Feb. IS. *I1ie undermentioned officers, 
having been reported duly qualified, are 
directed to proceed by water to ^join the 
corps opposite their respective names. 

Ens. E. Rushwonb, to join 1st bat. 
16th regt. at Nagpore. 

Ens. G. A. Mee, to join 1st bat. 16th 
T^;t. at Nagpore. 

Ens. R. H. Miles (1st bat. 28th regt.), 
to join 1st bat 23d regt. at Barrackpore, 
widi which he will do duty until further 
orders. 

19. The undermentioDed officers, doing 
duty with the European Regiment, being 
reported duly qualified, are directed to 
proceed by 'water and join the battalions to 
which they are posted : 

Ensign James Gibb, to join 2d bat. 
30tb regt. at Saugur. 

Ensigu Wra. Strutbers, to join 2d bat. 
7th regt. at Seetapore. 

Ensign George Wood, to join 1st bat. 
24th regt. at Muttra. 

23. Ensign Francis Hunter, to join 1st 
bat. 19th regt. at Benares. 

A. T. Lloyd, to join 1st bat. 4th regt, at 
Jubbulpore. 

March 9. Ensign W. Palmer, to join 
2d bat. 9ffi K. 1. at Lucknow, 

April 3. Ensign J. Knyvett, to join 
1st bat. 27th regt. at Saugur. 

Ensigu A. Knyvett, to join 1st bat. 
27th regt. at Saugur. 

10. Ensign G. Burford, whose ad- 
mission into the service, and promotion 
to the rank of Ensigu were notified in 
Gov. Gen. Orders of the 18th ult., is 
appointed to do duty with 1st bat 23d 
N. I. until further orders. 

EtmOPEAN KEGtMEyT. 

March 2. Supernumerary Capt. George 
Bolten is brought on the establishment of 
the regt., by the decease of Captain Lho- 
mas Kirchlioffier, on the 22d uh. 


A&TitLEET. 

Feb. 23. Lieut. C. Smith is appointed 
to officiate as Adjutant and Quarter- 
Masler to the Divmon of Artillery in Raj- 
pootana, vice Dixon, appointed to the 
Ordnance Commissariat 

24. The following posting is to take 
place in the Regiment of Artillery : 

2d Lieut. Joseph Turton is posted to 
6th comp. 3d bat. 

March 1. Lieut. James Johnson to be 
Adjutant and Quarter -Master to the 
Malwah Division of Artillery, vice Bell, 
employed in the Building Department at 
Mhow. 

Lieut J. H. Middleton to be Adjutant 
and Quarter-Master to the Rajpootanah 
Division of Artillery, vice Dixon, appoint- 
ed a Deputy Commissary of Ordnance. 

April 3. The Commander-in-Chief is 
pleased to make the undermentioned post- 
ings in the regiment of Artillery : 

2d- Lieut. J. B. Backhouse, to 7th comp. 
3d bat 

2d -Lieut. E. Blake, to 8th comp. 3d 
bat. 

2d-Lieut. H. N. Pepper, to 2d comp. 
2d bat. 

2d- Lieut. Edward Madden, to Sd comp. 
2d bat. 

2d-Lieut. Anderson is appointed to 
relieve Lieut. Hele, in command of the 
detachment of the corps at Bencooleo, 
and directed to proceed by the earliest 
oj^rtunity. Upon the arrival of Lieut. 
Anderson, Lieut. Hele will return to Ben- 
gal, and join the Head-quarters of the 
corps at Dum-Dum. 

10. The Commander-in-Chief is pleased 
to make the following removals in the 
regiment of Artillery : 

Ist-Lieut. S. W, Bennett, from 4lh 
comp. 1st bat. to 7tfa comp. 4th bat. 

Ibt-Lieut. J. H. Middleton, from 7th 
comp. 4th bat. to 6th comp. 4tb bat. 

Ist-Lieut. P. A. Torckler, from 5th 
comp. 1st bat., to 4tb comp. 1st bat. 

Ist-Lieut* J. Johnson, from 2d troop 
Horse Artillery, to 3d comp. 1st bat. 

ORDNANCE. 

March 16. Lieut. Burroughs, Deputy 
Commissary of Ordnance in Rajpootana, 
to proceed to Saugur and assun e charge 
of that Magazine, in room of Capt. Wal- 
cott, Commissary of Ordnance, gone to 
Nagpore ; and Lieut. Dixon, Deputy 
Commissary of Ordnance (new appoint- 
ment), to take charge of the Magazine at 
Nusseerabad. 

MEDICAI. ESTABLISHMENT. 

Feb. 13. Surgeon J. H Mackenzie is 
posted to 29th regt. N.I., and will join 1st 
Uht. on its route from Cuttack to Benares, 
at IMidnapore. Assist. Surg. F. S. Mat- 
thews, at piescnt in medical charge of the 
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bat., is allowed leave of absence on urgent 
private aifaii^, from the date of his being 
reli^^d by Surg. Mackenzie till 10th 
June following, with permission to visit 
the Presidency. 

Surg. James Williamson is posted to 
24th regt. N.I. 

Assist. Surg. C. Hickman, at present 
attached to 2d bat. 13th N.I., is posted to 
that bat. 

22. Assist. Surg. Corbyn, to afford me- 
dical assistance to the Magazine Establish- 
ment of the late (Madras) Subsidiary 
Force at Nagpore, 

Assist. Surg. Gordon, 1st bat. 3d regt., 
to join and do duty with the Guicwar 
Contingent stationed in the neighbourhood 
of Mhow. 

23. An exchange of corps between 
Surg. Matthew and Assist. Surg. Chisholm 
is confirmed. Surg. Matthew is accord- 
ingly removed to 2d regt., and attached to 
2d bat , and Assist. Surg. Chisholm is re- 
moved to 2d bat. 1st regt. 

Surg. J. Carnegie is removed from 2d 
to 12th regt. N.I. 

25. Assist. Surg. M, Nisbett, M.D., to 
perform the Mescal duties of the Civil 
Station of Bullooah, vice Brown, pro- 
moted. 

Assist. Surg. Thomas Henderson, offi- 
ciating at Gyab, to perfonn the Medical 
duties of that Civil Station, vice Stuart. 

28. Surg. A. Brown (late promotion), 
is posted to Isth regt. N.I., and direct^ 
to join and do duty with left wing of 2d 
bat. at Dacca. 

March 1. Assist. Surg. William Grime, 
whose admission to the service is notified 
in Gov. Gen. Orders of 30th ult., is ap- 
pointed to do duty at the Presidency Gen. 
Hospital until further orders. 

Assist. Surgeons G. Simms and A. 1C. 
Undesay, at present attached to the Pre- 
sidency General Hospital, are appointed to 
do duty under the orders of the Superin- 
tending Surgeon at Cawnpore. 

2. Assist. Surg. John Jack Gibson, to 
be Surgeon from 3d Feb. 1 822, in suc- 
cession to McDowell, appointed Deputy 
Superintending Surgeon. « 

Assist. Surg G. Webb, to be Surgeon 
^m 23d Feb. 1822, in succession to Dur- 
ham, appointed a Superintending Surgeon. 

5. Surgeons J. J> Gibson and G. Webb 
(late promotions) are posted, the former 
to Khh, and the latter to 21st regt N.I- 

9. Assist Surg. Macdougall, now at 
the General Hospital, is appointed to do 
duty with 2d bat. of Artillery at Dum- 
Dum. 

Assist. Surg. Royle, to proceed to Lo- 
bargong, and afford Medical aid to ffie 
Troops at that Post 

so. Mr. Assist. Surg. Charles Murdoch 
McLeod, to perform the Medical duties of 
the Commission at Bittoor, in the room of 
Assist. Surg. Butter, deceased. 


April 3. Assist. Surg. John Tytler is 
removed from the Cham^mrun Light In- 
fantry, and posted to 1st bat. 10^ regt 
Native Infantry. 

11. Assist, ^rg. J. Savage, to perfonn 
the Medical duties of the Civil Station of 
Midnapore. * 

Feb. 26. Upon the recommendation of 
the Medical Board, Government has au- 
thorized Doctor R. Brown and Messrs. 
G. McCowan and G. Lycke to submit 
prescriptions to the Company*s Apothe- 
cary for medicines, to be gratuitously sup- 
pli^ from the Dispensary to the uncove- 
nanted Assistants in the public offices of 
the Presidency, and membCTS of their 
families. 

Tlje three medical practitioners above- 
named have been selected from an idea 
that they are the individuals who enjoy 
the largest practice in this particular line. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OCDE, 

Letter on the Native Government. 

llie distracted state of this unhappy 
country cannot fail to attract, it is to be 
hoped, the serious attention of the British 
Government, which must ere long become 
the arbiter between an oppressed people 
and a tyrannical minister. The affairs of 
the province of Oude are deranged to a 
degree that must shortly bring them to a 
crisis. It is easy to foresee the fate of a 
country, whose revenue and resources 
barely equal, or fall short, of its expenses, 
in which there is security for neither per- 
son nor property ; where all public offices 
are disposed of at the will of the minister, 
regardless of merit or claim ; where the 
voice of truth is stiffed by the influence of 
venality, and where every upright and 
honest man is banished the court and 
councils of the Sovereign. What crime 
was committed by Muntuzum-ood-Dou- 
lah, Mehdee Alii Kban of Seetapour, the 
Nazim of Khyrabad, that he was obliged 
to fly and find an asylum in the Company*s 
territories ? The expense and injury done 
by 800 or 1,000 elephants (I have heard 
their number estimated at 1,400) divided 
among different districts is enormous. 
If their food is not ptud for, they must 
prove ruinous to the country. 

“ The whole of the King*s native fol- 
lowers and retinue live on the produce 
grain of the land, almost totally free of 
personal expense, and every man one 
meets in Oudh nearly is “ Padshohka iSTwo- 
kur.** What is the nature of the finance, 
civil, military, and judicial departments 
in the province of Oudh ? What number 
of people compose them, and what their 
receipt and emoluments? What natives 
are fed out of the royal treasury, and what 
are their several occupations and salaries ? 
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*What public institutions exist in the coun- 
try, and how supported? What is the 
salary 9od p^quisite of Agameer, the 
minister, and what wealth has he amassed? 
What are his daily expenses, and what 
palaces has he built, or is building ? The 
true Answers to these questions will in 
some degree account for the present state 
of the government of that misgovern* 
ed country, the most delightful, fertile, 
and rich in natural productions, in Asia. 
The King, we know, is a most excellent 
man, but entimly in the hands of his fa- 
vourite, his once common khidinutgbar, 
now become an oriental despot, who has 
engrossed the whole power of the state, 
legislative and executive, and rules the 
country with the functions of royalty. The 
origin of the misunderstanding between 
the King and heir apparent may be here 
hinted. The cries of the oppressed have 
reached the Prince, who has listened to 
them, but he has not influence over his 
:&ther sufficient to remove the cause, Aga- 
meer ; against whose abuse of power the 
voice of tlie population has long been 
raised. What are Qasim Alli’s (of Akh- 
berpoor) offences, against whom a military 
force is proceeding ? But he is not the 
only object singled out for their opera- 
tkins. What are his IVIajesty’s troops 
about, that he cannot make his collections 
by thrir means ? Every one who know's 
the treatment this rabble soldiery receive, 
is surprised at the subordination and for- 
bearance of troops, constantly so many 
months in arrears as to be obliged to re- 
sort to plund^ for the means of subsis- 
tence. How oflen are tliey threatened by 
puni^ment through our battalions at 
Xrucknow, who have sometimes moved 
out with guns towards the city to quell a 
mutiny of these royal defenders, or rather 
to silence their remonstrances and cla* 
mmirs for their just dues. Ibis is a com- 
mon trick to frighten these ill-used'men 
into the measure of compounding to re- 
ceive one-half or less of their arrears, 
losing the reminder. The reason things 
do not come to extremities is, the appre- 
b^ision of the Court that some investiga- 
tion on our part will follow'. I lately 
passed through much of this fine country, 
and was shocked at the melancholy sight 
of towns and villi^es falling to decay, the 
thinness of the population ; of arable land, 
miles in extent, lying waste for want of 
bsmds to cultivate it. The greatest abuses 
me to befinundin theimpe^ts on merchan- 
dize, and in the exactions of the police, 
if tbe term police can be applied to such a 
set. Ibese topics might, Mr. Editor, be 
Hitraduced with pretty exordium and qua- 
Mcatums, so as not to vibrate too barely 
on tfae tender ears of royal courtiers ; but 
your i^lumns are too v^uable for verbo- 
^y, and conciseness is now to the purpose. 
Upper Provinces, Jan. 1822.*’— Cni. Jimr. 


AGHtary Operations, 

Extract of a letter, dated C^mp Nuk- 
pore, March 21, 1822. # 

** It is not possible to say how many 
days we may be detained here, as, from the 
depth of ffie rivw Toose, it is necessary 
to construct a temporary bridge across i^ 
capable of bearing eighteen-pounders, 
which, independent of the carriage .and 
limber, weighs, I am told, forty-two cwt. 
This work is carrying on under the super- 
intendance of Mr. Conductor Walker, and 
the greatest possible credit will be his due 
if this desirable object can be accomplish- 
ed, particularly with such a scant)' supply 
of materials, and the description of work- 
men at his command. It is on such occa- 
sions, that the want of pioneers with so 
large a train is felt. A party which had 
been detached on the 17tb, under com- 
mand of Capt. Pratt, 4th N.I., consist- 
ing of the squadron 1st Light Cavalry, 
five companies 4th N.I,, with two mor- 
tars and two howitzers, for the purpose of 
reducing the fort of Roodhun, belonging 
to a refractory Zemindar named Bowanne 
Bun, rejoined yesterday morning, having 
accomplished their object without any ac- 
cident on our part, nje loss sustained 
by the garrison was five or six killed, and 
two wounded (a father and sun, the latter 
since dead). 

“ Our proceedings for the present are, I 
am happy to say, suspended against that 
highly respected man, IVIeer Cossim Al- 
ley, since Mobarruckghur was given up. 
'liie weather is exceedingly hot, and will of 
course be much more intense some fiReen 
or twenty days hence ; but there is not the 
slightest prospect, 1 am afraid, of any of 
the troops comprising this detachment re- 
tumiug to their respective cantonments 
for the next six weeks or two months. 
Indeed, if this highly respectable and co- 
ressed Aumil can manage, by hook or by 
crook, to convince the authorities how ne- 
cessary so large a force is to the support\< Z 
his interests, we may possibly be kept out 
for the next two years, for it will take at 
least that time to knock down all ffie forts, 
and what are termed fiartitied villages in 
this and the neighbouring district. What 
a day of mourning .it will be for pomr 
Golaum, whenever an order for our dis- 
persal shall be received. To officers who 
can afford tatties, and possess all the com- 
forts of life, being under canvas is no 
great hardship; but to the poor European 
»tiUery-men, who are «>oped fourteen 
fifteen in a tent, and have been deprived 
of the luxury of baked bread, in conse- 
quence of there not being a sufficient 
number to auUiorize the Commissariat to 
furnish a baker, it must be a sorry life 
this ; indeed, during the last fifteen years 
1 have been wbat is called a good deal 
* knocked about,* and never once r^nl- 
lect to have caught myself di^oeed to 
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grumble ; and trust I shall not be thought 
now wanting in zeal for the service, by de- 
claring I would rather serve in ninety-nine 
honourable campaigns in any quarter of the 
globe than draw my sword again in the 
province of Oude, unless it be to drive all 
the tag-rag and bob-tail troopers in the 
employ of Golauin Hussain and Davy 
Dutt out of the country belonging to his 
Majesty. Should it l>e found expedient 
to assist the Native Collectors with our 
troops again, }t would be highly desirable 
that the ‘ Hosaennee ki Pultun,’ and all 
such corps, be kept within the canton- 
ments, and the Aumil, with a sulhcient 
number of peaceable followers for state, 
only allowed to join the British camp.** 
— Ca^ Jour, 

XmcA-? 20 ?c.— T he Lucknow newspapers 
report that the troops of his ^Majesty the 
King of Oude, had been ordered by his 
Highness the Nabob Mooturaudood Dow- 
la, to proceed to Akburpoor, for the pur- 
pose of seizing Kasim Ali Khan, the 
Zemindar of that place, who was in a state 
of rebellion against him. The rebel, how- 
ever, opposed and defeated his Majesty’s 
troops, and afler a severe contest, reduced 
them to a state of the utmost distress. 

On the receipt of this intelligence, Ma- 
jor * *' • *» an oflicer in the service of 

the Honourable Company, was ordered 
out against him, and on the 9th of Fe- 
bruary took up a position on the banks 
of the river, closely adjoining to the fort 
of Akburpoor. The Major did every thing 
in his power to induce the rebel to sub- 
mit, but without success. At last the 
fort began to hre, and the flames of war 
were kindled. The contest lasted until 
two hours after midday, and in the even- 
ing the rebels, unable to offer any further 
resistance, set fire to the fort and fled. 
Their flight was discovered only by means 
of die flames which they bad kindled, on 
seeing which the Major entered and took 
possession of the fort. — Cal. John Bully 
April 18. 

State of the Police. 

Letter dated Cawnpore, March 28, 1822. 

Every person who is at all acquainted 
with the state of affairs, and of the police 
(if there can be said to be any), in his Ma- 
jesty of Oude’s dominions, will agree 
with your correspondent, a Dawk Tni- 
veller, and others, as to the expediency of 
the adoption of a system different from the 
present. It is a rare occurrence if a per- 
son travelling through this territory escapes 
being robb^, and if a passenger by 
Dawk, unprotected by horsemen, being 
assaulted and wounded in the bargain; 
nor are these evils confined to his Majes- 
ty’s dominions. It is well known that the 
hordes of robbers (and not merely those of 
its own growth) which find protection 
there, extend their depredations to a coo- 
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siderable distance, within the CcHnpany’s 
tOTitories. 

A very few years ago, by the vigilMice 
and meritorious exertions of the superin- 
tendent of police, (who now liolds a higher 
situation) great numbers of persons of this 
description were traced and detected,^ and 
a great check given to their depredations. 

A foreign territory, even, did not oppose 
any obstacles to his exertions, and to a 
well regulated system of espionage. In 
the present day, the object witli which the 
olfice of superintendent was first establish- 
ed seems to have been lost sight of.”— 
Cal. Jour. 

UACOITS. 

Ulper Provinces . — A corresi>ondent in 
the interior has given us the following in- 
telligence of several alarming robberies 
which have occurred within a short time, 
in Goruckpoor and Juan]ioor. In the 
former district, two or three dekoities had 
taken place, attended with more ot less 
aggravating circumstances, and about the 
same number in the latter : but the last of 
these attacks is described to have been one 
of a very daring and atrocious nature. A 
gang of Shighalkhors or jackal-eaters, 
rushed in a body of forty or fifty armed 
men into the city of Juanpoor, at dusk 
of evening, a few weeks ago, killed and 
wounded six or seven in^viduals, and 
afterwards returned to the place whence 
they came.” These marauders are no- 
torious as miscreants of the lowest cast, 
and of the most cruel, inhuman spirit. 
The Memoir of the Mewatties, written by 
a civilian, and published in the Calcutta 
Journal* on the 26tb ultimo, furnishes 
such a clear and explicit history of tho:^ 
freebooters, that we may be spared the in- 
sertion of any further description of them 
at present. We are persuaded, that if the 
British Government were aware of all the 
^rocities committed by them, every be- 
nevolent and energetic measure would be 
adopted for tlie immediate suppression of 
a class of wretches, who are a curse to 
their kind, and know no bounds to acts of 
blood and rapacity : we cannot but lament 
that his Majesty the King of Oude 
should allow the receptacles of these bri- 
gands to remain in his territory, undis- 
turbed and undeniolished.— Co/. John 
Bully April 1 7 - 

On the night of the 20th inst., a Havfl- 
dar’s party, escorting treasure from Pamea 
to Istalya, w’as attacked near Solutgunj, 
and plundered of the whole, to the amount 
of nearly 12,000 rupees, a part of the pay 
of the Rungpoor battalion, to which corps 
the party belonged. It appears they were 
in a hut, when attacked by a party of armed 
Dacoits. There is no doubt that they were 
surprised, as only one sepoy escap^ un- 

* Pabhshed also mour last number. 
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hurt of the whole, and there is no reason 
to suppose that a single Dacoit was either 
killed or wounded.— Ca/. Jour, April 29. 

SUPREME COURT. 

Trial John Hapcs, Esrf., Judge and 

J^agistrate of Tipperah, for Murder, 

April 8, 1822. —Tile Court having 

opened at the usual hour, and some pre- 
liminary business having been disposed of, 
the defendant, John Hayes, who had 
been previously admitted to bail, appeared 
at the bar of the Court, attended by Jolin 
Palmer, Esq., and George Swinton, Esq., 
and was arraigned by the Clerk of the 
Crown. Tlie indictment, \\hich was very 
long, contained seven counts. The first 
count charged that tlie defendant, on the 
thirtieth day of July 1821, did give and 
strike one Pertaubnarain Doss with a 
rattan a great many violent blows and 
strokes, in and upon the back and loins, 
at Comillah, in the district of Tipperali, 
in the province of Bengal, and did im- 
prison and detain in the common gaol there 
the siiid Pertaubnarain Doss until the time 
of his death. And that, at the time of in- 
flicting such blows and strokes, the said 
Pertaubnarain Doas was sick and weak 
in body, and that the defendant well knew 
the same, but that the defendant did not 
and would not, during such imprisonment, 
permit the said Pertaubnarain Doss to 
liave the proper medical or surgical aid, 
or the necessaries required for the curing 
and healing of the said Pertaubnarain Doss 
of the wounds and bruises so inflicted, by 
means whereof the said Pertaubnarain 
Doss, on the second day of August tlieii 
next following, died. The other counts of 
the indictment varied in some particulars 
from the first, but in substance amounted 
only to modifications of the same offence. 

The defendant pleaded Not Guilty, 

The following persons were then called 
and impannelled on the Jury: — George 
Fowler, George Henry Carter, George 
Wilson, John Richardson Camp, James 
Dunn, Patrick Boyle, Thomas G. Gun- 
ter, John Miller, Charles Gaillard, James 
Hartley, Marshall Collier, and William 
Reed. 

Mr. Money opened the pleadings. 

Mr, "Pergusson stated the case on the 
part of the prosecution. He began by 
observing, that in the w hole course of his 
professional life, it had never fallen to his 
lot to discharge a duty of a more painful 
nature than that which was now' imposed 
upon him. No one would more sincerely 
rejoice than himself, if it should turn out 
that the statement which he was a]30ut to 
make could not be substantiated against 
the defendant at the bar. If it should so 
turn out, he was not responsible for that 
statement, for it was his duty to submit 
the case to the Court and Jury as it was 


contained in his brief. The learned coun- 
sel then proceeded to state the circum- 
stances, which were afterwards sworn to in 
detail by tlie witnesses for the prosecution. 
He cited passages from Sir Matthew Hale 
and IMr. Justice Foster, to prove that a 
magistrate doing an act beyond fiis autho- 
rity (and such the act of tlie defendant in 
this instance undoubtedly was), whereby 
death ensues, might be guilty of murder. 
Tlie Jury, however, were not to take the 
law from him, but would hear it laid 
down by the high authority of the learned 
Judge then upon the bench, and would be 
guided in their judgment accordingly. 
Tliere were several degrees or species of 
homicide known to the law. It did not 
appear to him that the act which the de- 
fendant w’ould he proved to have com- 
mitted could be considered as justifiable 
or excusable homicide It would be for 
the Jury, having lieard all the evidence 
on botli sides, to come to their own con- 
clusion, and, under the direction of the 
learned judge, to say to what species of 
homicide it did amount to. 

The evidence in support of the prosecu- 
tion was then enteied into. Tlie first 
witness called was Mr. Henry llioby 
Princep, who stated that he knew the de- 
fendant, who was in the Hon. Company’s 
Civil Service, and magistrate of Tipperah, 
w'hich office he had held a considerable 
time, from ten to twelve years, and he 
believes he alw’ays conducted himself to 
the satisfaction of the Government. He 
could not say that a magistrate had power 
to punish corporally for a contempt. In 
some situations he considered a magistrate 
might punish without reference to the re. 
gulations, but could not give an instance. 

Mr. Samuel Thomas Goad proved that 
he was a Judge of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut. He did not personally know 
the defendant. By the oatlis which magis- 
trates take they are bound to act accord- 
ing to the regulations, and by these, power 
is now given to punish with a rattan for an 
affray. 

The Advocate General, as counsel for the 
defendant, objected to any viva voce evi- 
dence being given as to the authority con- 
ferred on magistrates in the Mofussil by 
the Government regulations, for that the 
regulations would speak for themselves, 
and the Court w'as bound to notice them. 

The learned Judge observed that it was 
unnecessary or premature, in this stage of 
the trial, to give any evidence on the part 
of the prosecution, as to the authority of 
a magistrate under the regulations ; for 
that if the defendant relied on the regula- 
tions for his defence, it was incumbent 
upon him to bring himself within their 
protection, and to substantiate his own 
Justification. 

Mr. FergiLSSon assented to the justness 
of his Lordship’s remark, and added, that 
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he had been induced to offer this evidence ' 
in the first instance, in anticipation of the 
defence which he expected would be set 
up, and in order to dispense with the ne- 
cessity for calling witnesses in reply, vihich 
he wished, if possible, to avoid doing. 

SumbhoG Doss deposed that he was in the 
service of the late Pertaubiiarain, and was 
with him when he was seized and carried 
from his quarters at Comillah, on the 
fourth day after which he died. At about 
eight or nine in the morning the deceased 
was preparing to go to the Cutcheree, 
when two Chuprassees came up and carried 
him off, saying the Judge required his 
attendance. The defendant was that Judge. 
The Chuprassees dragged the deceased 
forcibly along, till he gave them a bribe, 
when they let liim into a palanqueen, but 
before reaching the Cutcheree they made 
him alight, and accompanied him there. 
Witness went with them, and several 
others were present also. Mr. Hayes said 
to the deceased, “ you are a great haram- 
zadda,” and desired tiic Nazir to indict 
twenty stripes, 'fliis order was given in 
his hearing, immediately on their coming 
in. He had seen INIr. Hayes before, but 
could not point him out in the Court, 
nie hands of the deceased were then 
bound, and he was tied to a post ; on re- 
ceiving the first stroke, ho cried, “ Dewy 
Sahib,” after that be could hear no more. 
W’itness could observe the punislunent 
from where he stood. After the tenth 
stroke, tlie cords gave way, and he fell, not 
to the ground, but upon one of his thighs. 
He was again tied up, and Mr. Hayes 
ordered the remaining ten stripes to be 
inflicted : tlie doctor of the station, whom 
he knows by sight, was not tliere. After 
the punishment, a Chuprassee carried tlie 
deceased to the gaol ; heaccompanied them, 
and cfliserved Pertaubnarain’s back was 
cut. The sentinel prevented his entering 
the gaol, saying “ he would allow no one to 
go in.” Ju it before the close of the day 
he carried some water, &c. to the deceased, 
but was again stopped ; the next day lie 
took some eatables, and not obtaining ad- 
mission then he did not again try to get 
in. Witness never saw Pertaubnarain 
again alive; he assisted in burning bis 
corpse. On the fourth day from receiving 
this punishment witness heard of his 
death. About four dundas after day-break, 
he saw the prisoners that were in the gaol of 
Tipperah carrying out the corpse to the 
hospital ; witness accompanied them, and 
saw the body placed on a cot. The Nazir, 
$oul>adar, and Daroga of the gaol were 
present, and wTote something. He saw the 
back of the corpse, on which there was 
matter and blood ; the cloth had been 
stained by it : tlie corpse remained at the 
hospital about three hours. Witness en- 
deavoured, through Radacant Dutt, to pro- 
cure Mr. Hayes’s permission to carry the 


body to the house of the deceased, where 
he had a son, brother, and nephew, and 
burn it there, but w'as prevented. The 
corpse was taken by witness, with the con- 
victs and others, to the banks of tiie Goomp- 
tee, not by^ choice, but by^ compu^ion, 
and there burned. Pertaubnarain had 
been three days at his owm house before he 
was punished ; he had been two days at 
Comillah before the defendant returned, 
and was punished the day after his return. 
About fifteen or twenty days before the 
deceased returned home, his child died. 
The deceased was a sooder, and a man of 
property. 

Cross-Examined. 

Witness accompanied tlie deceased from 
Coniillali to his own house, which is two 
and a half days’ journey ; he was aware of 
no disturbance in the deceased’s Zemin- 
darree ; he does not know Siiblmt Bhose, 
nor Boynubcliand ChowTy, nor Ram 
Gutty ; he had lived with the deceased 
twenty-live or twenty-six years. His mas- 
ter was sujiported and carried from the 
place of punishment to the gaol. Heknow's 
Gopenautli, t!)c deceased’s nephew, who 
was in attendance on his uncle fioin tlie 
time he was punished, and was present 
when the corpse was burned ; he did not 
see the hotly lirought out of the gaol, but 
c.arrying tow ards the hospital ; his master 
was not punished at tlie usual place ; the 
posts were put up behind the Cutcheree, 
the usual place of punishment was in 
front : many people were present ; he had 
seen two, four, or five strokes with a 
ratUin ; he saw a man get five rattans the 
day before, and also on the same day, 
before Pertaubnarain was punished. 

SeerbchundcT Chuckerbatt^ knew the de- 
ceased, Pertaubnarain, and was with iiim 
at Comillali in July last, w’hen he w’as 
seized by Chuprasees. The deceased 
wislied to get into his palankeen, but was 
prevented, though they afterwards per- 
mitted him ; witness accompanied him, 
and when near the Cutcheree the Chu- 
prasees took him out again ; he was brought 
before Mr. Hayes, who said “ he is a great 
haramzadda, take him aw'ay and give him 
twenty stripes.” The whipping po;.t was 
removed from where it first stood, and the 
deceased was taken there. The defendant 
came down from his bench, and standing 
on the steps, said to the Coraburdar 
“give him twenty hard cuts.” On re- 
ceiving the first, the deceased exclaimed, 
“ Dewy Sahib, I shall die if I am 
beaten witness did not I'.car him say 
any thing more. After receiving ten 
stripes, tlie string slipped, and lie came 
down; he was bound round the middle, 
and could not come to the ground The 
defendant was standing by, and ordered 
the Coraburdar to tic him up again, when 
he got ten more stripes, and became 
senseless and speechless, .\fter this, the 
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defendant desired the Cbuprasees to un- 
bind and take him to gaol, where he was 
carried along. The strokes received had 
cut him ; witness followed him to the jail, 
but did not attempt to enter ; he beard of 
his death on the fifth day after the pu- 
nishiaent, and saw his body ; he did not 
uncovCT the back, but saw a cloth stained. 
The corpse was taken from the gaol to the 
hospiital, where he saw' something taken 
down in writing; the relatives of the de- 
ceased were not at his burning; witness 
never was in the employ of Perfaubnarain 
dr his relations. The son of the deceased 
died in June, at which be was much dis- 
tressed. 

Saum Doss was a servant of Pertaub- 
iiarain when beaten at Comillah, and went 
with him on the occasion to the Cutcheree, 
but stood without, and could not say 
what took place within. The deceased 
was taken to the whipping post, the de- 
fendant then came down, and said to the 
Nazir, “ he is a ^reat haramzaddah, give 
him twenty bard stripes after the tenth 
the string gave way ; he was tied up again, 
and received the other ten. Four Chu- 
prassees carried Pertaubnarain to the gaol, 
where witness went with Sumboo Doss, 
but could not get in ; he did not sec the 
deceased again until a corpse ; the back 
was then covered with a cloth stained with 
blood and matter ; he did not then see it 
bare, but when taken to the gaol, he ob- 
served'it was bleeding. 

Cross-Examined. 

The defendant gave the order in the 
Verandah ; what was said in the Cutche- 
ree witness did not bear ; the deceased was 
carried ; his feet were dragged along the 
ground to the gaol ; witness did not follow 
^em immediately. He saw the corpse 
taken to the hospital on a bedstead, and 
continued with it all the time it remmned 
there ; it was not disturbed at all, from its 
arrival, until it was taken to the banks 
of the Goomptee : when brought from 
gaol it was on its back, but was turned on 
its face at the hospital by the convicts to 
examine the back, about an hour and a 
half after it arrived ; w itness did not know 
the Nazir, Daroga, or Soobadar, but saw 
some persons writing while the examina- 
tion took place. 

Ramehum Day knew Pertaubnarain, 
and was at Coraillah in July last, when 
hearing that the deceased, whom he knew 
to be a man of great respectability, was 
taken to the Cutcdieree, he went down to 
see what was to be done with him ; wit- 
ness saw the defendant in the Verandah, 
who said to the deceased, “ you’re a great 
haramzaddah, you shall have twenty 
stripes : ’ ’ Pertaubnarain replied, “ If you 
give me but two, I shall die ; I have com- 
mitted no great fault, if I have fine me.” 
The defendant would not attend, but 
ordered the Nazir to proclaim thrice, that 


Pertaubnarain was about to get twenty 
stripes. The Chuprassees then tied him 
up, and Mr. Hayes ordered the Corabur- 
dar to give him twenty hard cuts with the 
i^ttan. On the first, he called “ Dewy;” at 
the tenth the string got loose ; he was tied 
up again and received the other ten, and 
was then ordered to gaol. Witness ^aw his 
back and loins ; he was marked with the 
rattan from shoulder to loins ; five days 
after be saw the corpse ; he observed the 
back, which was marked with blood and 
matter, some parts were black. Foiu* 
convicts took the corpse to the hospital; it 
was burned at the Goomptee. 

Cross-Examined. 

Many w ere at the gaol, but witness did 
not know them ; he never was at the 
Cutcheree but on this occasion; be had 
been at Comillah about fifteen days before 
this event, and remained there two months ; 
he had no acquaintance with Pertaub- 
narain before. At the gaol, before the 
corpse was taken to the hospital, the 
corpse was with the face down ; the cloth 
was taken off at the hospital, about an 
hour after it came there ; he only saw the 
corpse with the face down. The distance 
between the gaol and the hospital is about 
two Imndred yards ; he saw some writing 
going on at the hospital. 

Rajachunder was sitting with Pertaub- 
narain at eight or nine o’clock in the 
morning, when be was taken to the 
Cutcheree. The whipping post was taken 
from the front to the back of the house, 
and the Nazir proclaimed that the punish- 
ment was for going home without permis- 
sion. The deceased ofiered to pay a fine, 
but said be could not bear the rattan. 
When he got ope lash, he cried “ Dewy ; ” 
when he got ten, be came down ; the de- 
fendant said ** tie him up and give him the 
other ten.” After receiving the punishment 
be was senseless ; Mr. Hayes was on the 
steps, and close to the whipping post; 
three Chuprassees took the deceased to 
gaol, he was carried and dragged along. 
His back was cut, and at the hospital 
witness saw the cloth stained with blood. 

Radacant Dult was Pertaubnarain’s Go- 
mastah at Comillah when he died. Wit- 
ness went to Mr. Hayes and informed him 
that Pertaubnarain bad died in gaol, and 
with his sanction he would send the corpse 
to the family ; the defendant replied he 
could not send the corpse to the family, 
if be was dead what was that to him ? wit- 
ness said the ceremonies could not be 
performed ; the defendant then told wit- 
ness that be would not be allowed to 
carry the corpse : the Monday before this 
the deceased was punished with a rattan. 
The post was brought from north to 
south, when Paul got five strokes for dis- 
respect. Pertaubnarain was then tied up 
and punished. Defendant desired the 
Nazir to proclaim that Pertaubnarain was 
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a haramzaddab, and was to have twenty 
stripes. The deceased said, “ if you give 
me but one I shall die.*’ 

Cross-Examined. 

"Witness could not get admission to the 
gaol, he was twice refused, the Daroga 
told him tliere were orders that no one 
should enter ; he never saw the deceased 
eating his victuals outside, where there is 
a place for convicts to cook and eat ; he 
never saw any doctor there on any occa- 
sion. After the deceased was punished 
and sent to gaol, witness never saw him. 
Mirza Ashroof was in the room when he 
applied for the corpse to be sent home. 
Reboot Bhose complained of Pertaub- 
narain, which was the occasion of his 
being sent for. He was never tried, and 
there was no complaint when he was 
flogifed. 

^um Doss was a servant of Pertaub- 
narain when beaten at Comillah, and went 
with him on the occasion to the Cutcheree, 
but stood without and did not see what 
took place within. The deceased was 
taken to the whipping- post, the defendant 
came down and said to the Nazir ** he*s a 
great haramzadda, give him twenty hard 
stripes.*’ After the tenth the string gave 
way ; he was tied up again, and got the 
other ten. Four Chuprassees carried 
Pertaubnarain to the gaol ; witness went 
with Sumboo Doss but could not get in, 
after which be did not see the deceased 
until a corpse ; the back was then covered 
with a cloth stained with blood and matter; 
he did not see it bare then, but when taken 
away from the place of punishment he 
observed it bleeding. 

G&2)ecnat Doss was Pertaubnarain’s ne- 
phew, and was with him at Comillah at 
the time of his death. Witness corrobo- 
rated the account given by the former 
witnesses as to the punishment; he did 
not go with the deceased to the gaol, and 
did not know what they did with him ; he 
took some sugar-candy and water there, 
but tliey would not let him in ; be re- 
quested them to take in these victuals, as 
they would not allow him to enter, but 
they refused. He saw the corpse covered 
wi^ a cloth at the hospital ; be afterwards 
saw it uncovered ; the back was rotten and 
full of matter. Radacant Mozinder ap- 
pli^ to Mr. Hayes in his hearing, saying 
that the deceased bad several relations, 
and begged to be allowed to take the 
body ; defendant gave no reason, but 
would not grant permission ; be said burn 
it here. The order to give deceased twenty 
stripes was given by the defendant in tlie 
Cutch^ee. Pertaubnarain’s sou died in 
the month Joistee or Assar. Witness 
never saw bis uncle at the outside of the 
gaol. 

Jarana Sanker Dull, the doctor’s sircar, 
was confined in gaol when Pertaubnarain 
was sent there after punishment. He 


was brought in senseless by three or four 
chuprassees, and lay prostrate and sense- 
less. Witness saw his back, which was 
cut open, and bleeding at different places : 
the marks were on the shoulder. A pri- 
soner put some oil and water on his head, 
and when a little recovered, three or ifour 
prisoners carried him within. At about 
thme o’clock he began to revive a little, 
but was very low. Witness was in gaol 
till his death, which occurred on the fourth 
day towards morning. The deceased used 
to lie on his face, and say his back smarted 
and burned. On the third day his back 
suppurated. He desired some water and 
some rice. Witness replied they are all 
Mussulmans; how can we get you any 
thing? There was no care taken of him, 
and he bad nothing to eat for four days. 
He was a great man, and tenderly brought 
up. His back had putrified ; there was 
nothing of cholera. His body was car- 
ried to the hospital on the same mat ou 
which be slept in gaol, placed on a cot. 
Witness saw the deceased at one o’clock 
of the morning he died. There were no 
symptoms or appearance of cholera what- 
ever ; had there been he must have seen 
them. After he was brought into the 
gaol he was never out, nor even able to 
get up. 

Cross-Examined. 

Witness told the daroga Kulleen of the 
state of deceased. He did not see the 
native doctor Kunoran at the gaol during 
the time the deceased was there. He was 
in gaol four months, and had seen the 
doctor there three or four times. He 
knows Ramdial Sing Soobadar. He had 
seen men receive from five to twenty -five 
lashes ; they were men of inferior descrip- 
tion ; the deceased was a man of rank and 
station. He was sure the native doctor 
did not come to see Pertaubnarain : and 
bis belief was that he died of Hogging and 
imprisonment. 

Praan Kisson Kishnoo, a zemindar of 
the zillah Chittagong, was in gaol at the 
time of Pertaubnarain’s confinement, but 
did not know the deceased before. Hie 
witness was a prisoner, and lodged near 
him. They saw the back of the deceased : 
there were marks on it for the space of a 
span; five or seven appeared to change 
colour, the remainder bled. The day tut 
one after his arrival he spoke, but appeared 
weak. He nev^ left the room as witn^s 
believes. Witness saw Pertaubnarain the 
night before he died ; his back putrified. 
He should have heard the noise had be 
been attacked with cholera. He cannot 
tell why the deceased died, supposes his 
days were numbered. 

Cross-Examined, 

Witness saw Pertaubnarain lying in 
gaol all the while. He said one day he 
wanted some water ; witness replied, your 
servants may bring it. The daroga Ma- 
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bomed Kurrecm said, there was an order 
against servants entering the gaol. When 
witness went out, his servant brought him 
water. Pertaubnarain told him he wanted 
water : witness does not know whether he 
got it or not. Witness had been in gaol 
thr^ months before Pertaubnarain*s con- 
finement. He sent for the native doctor 
the day after his arrival, who came, but 
did not see Pertaubnarain then. W’itness 
went out, and did not see whether the 
doctor saw the deceased during his ab- 
sence. Pertaubnarain did not appear able 
to get up : he was lying on his belly 
during tlie whole of his imprisonment as 
far as witness saw. He did not inform 
the doctor of the state of Pertaubnarain. 

Radacant Dutt recalled. Wlien witness 
applied for the body of the deceased, he 
did not inform the Nazir that he had died of 
cholera morbus, nor did he see any thing 
to induce him to suppose Pertaubnarain 
had died of that disease. 

Sumboo Doss, Subchunder Chuckerbullt/y 
Saum dosSj Ramchum Dayy Gopeenauth 
Doss, Rajechunder Manly, deposed seve- 
rally that there were no symptoms or ap- 
pearance whatever of cholera. 

It was near five o’clock when the case 
for the prosecution closed. The Advo- 
cate General, as counsel for the defendant, 
then rose, and stated to the Court that he 
was then ready to enter on the defence, 
unless it should be thought expedient to 
adjourn until the following day. Sir 
Francis Macnaghten said that it was in- 
different to him whether the trial proceed- 
ed now or was adjourned : but that he 
should be guided by the wishes of the 
Jury in that respect, whose convenience 
ought to be principally consulted. The 
gentlemen of the Jury consulted together 
fora short time: but on being informed 
that if the trial should be then adjourned, 
it would be necessary for them to be kept 
together all night, intimated their desire 
that the trial should proceed. 

Evidence for the Defence. 

Radakisson Moonshee, a talookdar and 
vakeel of Tipperah, knew Pertaubnarain ; 
was present at his punishment, and when 
he was brought into Court. Mr. Hayes 
said, “ There are many complaints against 
Pertaubnarain. He has been let out on 
bail, and disobeyed my orders : for thi.s 
reason let it be known he is to receive 
twenty stripes.” Witness w'as present 
when the punishment w'as inflicted, and 
saw and heard all that passed. The de- 
ceased got twenty lashes between his 
shoulders. Witness sees such things done 
at the Cutcheree every day in the usual 
manner. He did not observe Pertaubna- 
rain’s back : he was ordered to gaol, and 
w'alked without assistance ; he was a strong 
stout man, about forty-five. He did not 
appear ill. 


Cross-Examined. 

Mr. Hayes’s displeasure will be inju- 
rious to witness, whom he has fined occa- 
sionally. He was present in court from 
the time Pertaubnarain was brought in 
until he was flogged. He did not hear 
any complaint against the deceased that 
day, nor of any complaint at the time. 
Witness has seen many people receive 
from five to thirty stripes. The present 
was inflicted in ^e usual manner. He 
never knew an instance of death produced 
by twenty stripes. The deceased was tied 
up at first, and continued during the 
whole time. The cords did not slip or 
break. 

Mirza Ashrvff Reg, nazir of Tipperah, 
knew Pertaubnarain. During JVIr.Hayes* 
absence for ten or twelve days the de- 
ceased absconded from Coinillah, when 
witness obtained a perwannah to appre- 
hend him. When brought before Mr. 
Hayes, be said the deceased was noto- 
rious; and though he had given surety 
on complaint, yet that he had absented 
himself, and done violence. He then re- 
ceived twenty lashes ; witness saw the 
punishment inflicted, nothing liappcnetl, 
no rope broke or slipped ; witness counts 
the stripes, and did so on this occasion. 
No order was given as to the mode : he 
has often seen punishment inflicted, and 
the deceased was punished in the usual 
manner. He was a stout fat man, in 
good health, and w'alked off alone without 
help. Two Burkundosses accompanied 
him, but no one supported him, nor was 
he senseless ; bad he been so, witness must 
have observed it. He did not see the 
deceased from the time of punishment 
until he died. W'itness asked Radacant, 
the witness who was lately examined, 
what he died of? Radacant said, cholera 
morbus. Witness went to the hospital, 
where he saw the body of the deceased 
upon a bed with a sheet over it: there 
was no mat. From the appearance, he 
thought the deceased had died of cholera ; 
the clothes and bed were covered wn'th 
filth, and something like vomit bad dried 
upon his face, lliey inspected his back, 
which had long black marks of rattan, 
without any appearance of festering or 
mortification ; they were marks after heal- 
ing. There were no marks of blood upon 
the sheet, nothing but tilth. Kanoram’s 
(the doctor) duty is to visit the gaol every 
day, Radacant applied to Mr, Hayes, 
in the presence of witness, for the body of 
the deceased, saying, “ Pertaubnarain is 
dead, I want to burn his body.” Rada- 
cant afterwards went away. Seebnot 
Bhose petitioned against Pertaubnarain. 

Cross- E X ami n ed . 

Mr. Hayes appointed witness, and may 
displace. Tlie deceased was tw o or three 
hours in the Cutcheree before punish- 
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ment. No examination took place. He 
was asked why he was absent, but made 
no answer, and was then taken and 
flogged. 

3/r. Thomas Alsop, a magistrate of Cal- 
cutta, stated that it was usual to inflict 
punishment with rattans from thirty to 
fifty stripes ; he frequently inflicted tliat 
numl)er. The back usually becomes swol- 
len, and marks of the rattan are visible. 
He did not think it probable that such a 
consequence would ensue from twenty 
stripes, inflicted with such a rattan as that 
produced in court. 

Cross-Examined. 

He always investigates upon oath be- 
fore punishing. For things tending to 
felony only the magistrates of Calcutta 
punish. 

Ram Dial Sing, soobadhar, knew Per- 
taubnarain ; he was sent to gaol at three 
p. M. accompanied by three Cimprassees. 
Witness saw Kunoran, the native doctor, 
that day applying something to the back 
of the deceased. The back looked as 
backs so punished do ; he has seen many, 
and Pertaubnarain’s w'as in the usual state, 
with marks upon the shoulders. Witness 
saw him the next morning: he went out, 
Gopeenauth, his nephew, and his servants 
brought him some victuals. He came 
out on the third day also. The sores 
healed and were all well. Radacant and 
his nephew both saw him out of tlie gaol. 
He had his victuals twice a day. Witness 
saw the deceased dead in his ward; he was 
lying on a cot, on which he was carried to 
the hospital, covered with filth. There 
was no appearance on the back of any 
thing that could have produced death. 
The Goomty is a place where bodies are 
usually burned. Gopeenauth and Rada- 
cant furnished the wood. 

Kanoram, a government doctor, attends 
the gaol twice a day, and has assistants 
beside. He knew Pertaubnarain, and re- 
collects his punishment. He saw the de- 
ceased in gaol ; his back was swollen like 
those who have received the same punish- 
ment : it was smarting. He sat up, and 
was in his senses. Witness went again to 
him the next morning, when be sat up, 
and his back was better ; in the evening it 
was better still ; and the next day the 
swelling was gone, and the sores healed ; 
in the evening again better, when he ap- 
plied oil, and it was then quite well. 
Witness saw the deceased twice a day, 
and on the 3d August he saw him dead 
in the gaol. His death was occasioned by 
cholera, of which there was every appear- 
ance, but nothing upon his back to pro- 
duce death. Witness was present at the 
hospital inquest. The deceased was a 
strong, stout, and hearty man. The doc- 
tor is appointed by the Sudden 

Mahomed Kxdleely the daroga of the gaol. 


knew Pertaubnarain, and saw him brought 
to the prison. He walked alone on his 
feet, and his back was like any other after 
punishment, not dangerous. The doctor 
attends twice a day, and was there the day 
that Pertaubnarain was brought to tlie 
gaol. He walked, and ate, and dr^k . 
no man could have been three aays 
without food with witness’s knowledge. 
The deceased died, he believes, of cholera : 
he saw filth and vomit upon the cot. A 
crust had formed over the sores on the 
back of the deceased. 

Mahomed Awez knew Pertaubnarain, 
and saw him in the gaol the evening he 
was sent tliere. He saw Kanoram wash- 
ing the deceased’s back, which was like 
any others that had been punished. He 
walked about daily, went to eat his vic- 
tuals at the outside, and bathed in the 
gaol. 

Keebul Sing, a jemadar, saw Pertaubna- 
rain’s punishment; nothing intervened on 
the occasion, nor w'as there any interrup- 
tion or breaking down of cords. He 
walked to the gaol after the punishment. 
His death was occasioned by cholera : wit- 
ness could see from the appearance. 

Budder-aodDeen knew Pertaubnarain, 
a strong stout man, and saw him flogged 
in the usual manner ; no cord slipped. 
He walked to gaol after the punishment. 

Shumsher and CoUp Sing, burkundauz, 
went with Pertaubnarain to gaol. Nothing 
happened as to any loosing of cords. 

Shaik Sutoolak, has been coraburdar 
twenty-five or twenty -six years. Remem- 
bers inflicting the punishment upon Per- 
taubnarain ; be did not faint or fall, but 
w'alked away. 

Dr, Alexander Halliday has often seen 
the punishment of rattan inflicted. Twenty 
stripes are not calculated to produce death 
or danger. He conceived the progress of 
healing would have been as stated by the 
doctor. 

BulUeo Sing "was not connected with Mr, 
Hayes. He knew the deceased, and saw 
him punished in the usual manner with 
twenty stripes. He was hearty and strong, 
and walked away to the gaol. Witness 
saw him at the outside of the gaol after- 
wards. 

Mahomed Nusseir-ood^Deen, Ramsoon- 
der Sain Mukhtar, and Sucqyersaud Paje- 
pkune gave evidence to the same effect as 
the foregoing witness. 

Here the case for the defence closed,. 

The Advocate General, reserved to him- 
self the benefit of a point of law in favour 
of the defendant, which, as he did not 
think it necessary then to insist upon it, 
be should for the present waive. The 
principal law which the learned counsel 
contended for, and which he had intimated 
in the course of the trial, we understood 
to be this, that a Judge, acting band fiie as 
such, and not merely under colour of the 
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authority with which be is invested, and 
having jurisdiction over the subject mat- 
ter, &ou^ be may be wmng in the par- 
ticular exercise of his power, is not liable 
to any civil or criminal proceeding for the 
same. 

me counsel for the prosecution had 
endeavoured, by the course of their cross- 
examination, to impeach the credit due to 
the testimony of the witnesses for the de- 
fendant, by adverting to the dependent 
situation in which some of them acknow. 
ledged themselves to be placed with re- 
gard to the defendant in his official cha- 
racter, and the consequent bias under 
which the witnesses for the defendant 
might be presumed to have given their 
testimony ; and Mr. Fergusson, in his 
reply, pointedly drew the attention of the 
Jury to that con^dderation. 

iir J^rancis Macnaghten proceeded to 
gum up the evidence. He began by ob- 
serving to the Jury, that considering the 
patient and watchfM attention which they 
had bestowed upon the whole trial, which 
had already lasted eleven hours, and the 
state of exl^usdon in which they all then 
were, it would probably not much tend to 
elucidate, or promote the justice of the 
case, if he were to enter into a minute 
detail of the evidence which bad been 
given on both sides ; but, at the same time, 
if they were desirous of it for their satis- 
faction, be would recapitulate the whole 
of the evidence which he had taken down 
very much at length, and comment upon 
it as he went along. (The Jury appeared 
to intimate that it was unnecessary for the 
Levned Judge to give himself that trou- 
ble.) He should not indeed have thought 
it necessary to say more than a very few 
words to them, had it not been for a topic 
insisted upon in the reply, which, by the 
way, although au undoubted privilege, 
was one which it was not very usual for a 
counsel to exercise. It had been at- 
tanpted to throw discredit upon the wit- 
ne^es who bad been called on the part of 
the defendant, as being persons holding 
their situations at the will and pleasure of 
die defmdant, and consequently liable to 
be acted upon by his influence. Now it 
appeared to him rather bard upon the 
defendant, to deny him the protection of 
his office for the act with which he was 
charged, and at the same time to seek to 
impeach the credit of his witnesses, on 
account their dependance upon him in 
his official character. Either the defen- 
dant was entitled to the protection of bis 
office for what he had done, or, if not, he 
was at least entitled to have the credit of 
his witnesses exempted from the impu- 
tation to which he had alluded. What 
would be the effect if it were other- 
wise ? A person accused of murder, un- 
der the circumstances in which the defen- 
dant was placed, would, at the time of 


committing the act, whi<di was ffie foun- 
dation of the charge, naturally be sur- 
rounded by persons subject to his imme- 
diate authority or influence. Those persons, 
upon the occasion of his conduct being 
afterwards called in question, would pro- 
bably be the m(»t material witnesses that, 
if innocent, he could produce for his 
defence, to declare the truth of the case, 
and explain the real nature of the tran- 
saction. To deny, therefore, to a defen- 
dant, so situated, the full benefit of their 
testimony, would almost ensure the con- 
viction of an innocent man in every case 
in which villainy could be found to con- 
federate against him. Besides, was it to 
be supppsed that a gentleman in the situa- 
tion of Mr. Hayes w'ould so degrade 
himself as to suborn native witnesses to 
give false evidence in his favour, and 
thereby place himself in the power of any 
miserable wretch for ever after, who might 
at any time turn round upon him, and 
hold him up to disgrace and infamy ? 
From such an imputation, how'ever, of 
whatever weight it might be, three of the 
defendant’s witnesses, at any rate, were 
entirely exempt. To any one of these the 
counsel for the prosecution had not ven- 
tured to put a single question in cross- 
examination. With regard to the cir- 
cumstances of this case, it appeared to be 
a fact admitted on all sides, that some 
corporal punishment had been inflicted 
upon the deceased by order of the defen- 
dant. In ordering that punishment, the 
defendant might have erred. He did not 
say that be had not. Nor did he mean to 
defend any transgression of the law. But 
still a case might be supposed of a magis- 
trate in the Mofussil having to deal with a 
turbulent and refractory subject in a dis- 
turbed district; and if, under such cir- 
cumstances, the magistrate, for the purpose 
of more effectual coercion, were induced 
to exercise rigour l^yond the law, no one 
would wish to see bis conduct in that 
respect too severely visited. But, in fact, 
whether the conduct of the defendant upon 
the occasion in question were right or 
wrong, he did not think it very material 
upon ffie present occasion to inquire. He 
then proceeded to comment on that part of 
the evidence for the prosecution which 
related to what happened during the in- 
fliction of the punishment ; to the state in 
which the deceased was immediately after- 
wards — his being dragged to prison sense- 
less— bis lying three days in prison on his 
belly in a helpless and utterly neglected 
state— and the condition in which the body 
was stated to have been at the time of his 
death. All these circumstances, sworn to 
by the witnesses for the prosecution, had 
been distinctly met, and decidedly con- 
tradicted, by tiie witnesses fenr the defen- 
dant. The latter were fully entitled to 
credit: the former to none. He considered 
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that the case attempted to be established 
against the defendant bad altogether failed, 
and been completely disproved; and he 
saw no guilt in this case, unless it was 
to be found in the stirrers up of the pro* 
secution. Hie Learned Judge thus con- 
cluded an impressive charge to the Jury, 
of which we regret we are only enabled to 
offer a brief and imperfect summary. 

The Jury almost immediately returned 
a verdict of Not GuUiy. 

The Advocate General then moved for 
an order, that a copy of the indictment be 
granted to the defendant. The Learned 
Judge said, he did not think that in such a 
case as this the application could be re- 
fixs^— Cii/. John JJuUi April 1$. 

CHOLZaA— WSATHER. 

We regret to state, that by several ac- 
counts received within the last few days, 
the recent irregularity of the weather, 
which in Calcutta has fortunately passed 
off* without doing anv harm, has bad a 
fatal etfect in the lower parts 'of Bengal : 
that terrible scourge the cholera has again 
made its appearance, and is doing great 
mischief in several districts. Throughout 
Tipperah, particularly, it is raging very 
extensively. In the town of Comillah, 
many of the inhabitants have been cut off* ; 
but neither the European gentlemen, 
sepoys, nor prisoners have at all suffered. 
In the southern part of the district, in the 
vicinity of Bulloah, it is exceedingly pre- 
valent, in the Agency Aurungs the 
lungbees and inhabitants are dying in 
great numbers. In the middle parts of 
Bengal the disease has also re-appeared, 
and in Hooghly many persons have been 
carried oflT. The recurrence of the epide- 
mic at this season, after more than a year's 
cessation, is doubtless owing to (he late 
irregularities of the weather, which have 
always been observed to exert a marked 
influence on its existence. In proof of 
this we may remark, that in Tipperah 
they have lately had several heavy falls of 
rain; but as those irregularities have 
now passed away, and the season has re- 
turned to its usu^ courses, we may reason- 
ably hope that the progress of the epidemic 
will be immediately arrested. 

We fear we were premature in our be- 
liefthatthe weather h^ become settled: for 
we had scarcely written the preceding re- 
marks when the sky became overcast, and 
the evening set in with a thunder-storm 
and rain from the south. To-day, Sunday, 
It is still cloudy and threatening. — Cal, 
John SuUf April 17. 

Monghyty May 6. — We have had se- 
veral dreadful storms here lately ; one last 
nig^t, and one on Thursday, which was 
excesriveiy violent, and attended with tlie 
roost awful consequences. Just opposite 
our house, in the middle of the night, 
ei^iteen, out ofa fleet of the Company’s 
Asiatic Journ.^No, 84. 


magazine boat^ were sunk, and sixty-foiur 
unfortunate persons hurried into eternity. 
It was very distressing to hear the poor 
drowning creatures ct^ng out Russcef 
Russee/* for a rope to sa^ them, and no- 
body near that could afford any assiftance. 
Ihe Company are s£ud to have lost 1,000 
or 1,100 barrels of gunpowder by this fatal 
accident.” 

Cantonment near Nagpore.-^^^ An ac- 
cident occurred here about seven days ago : 
three natives were sitting eating under the 
high bank of the river Kanoan, when a 
large part gave way, which killed one and 
severely bruised another ; the third fortu- 
nately escaped. We have had some vio- 
lent storms lately, but it has not bad the 
effect of cooling the air. Bungalows are 
rising up in every part of the cantonment, 
and by ^e middle of June we all expect to 
be able to get out of our tents : materials 
of every description for building in abun- 
dance, and DO want of work-people.”<» 
Cal, t/bur., May 14. 

FIRE IK OLD FORT STREET. 

We regret to state that a fire broke out 
yesterday, about noon, in one of Mr. La- 
primaudaye’s cotton screw-houses, in Old 
Fort Street, which created great alarm in 
the neighbourhood, and threatened to be- 
come very extensively destructive, as the 
wind at the time was blovring strong from 
the southward. The fury with which it 
blazed, and the speed wi^ which it com- 
municated itself to all parts of the build- 
ing where it originated, were certainly 
very great: but assistance w'as so readily 
and cordially afforded by all who became 
early acquainted with accident, that 
the ravages of the flames were fortunately 
prevented from extending beyond the 
walls of that building. A few bales, in- 
deed, of cotton in the other screw-house 
on the north side of the premises, caught 
fire, but they were discovered, and extin- 
guished before the devouring element had 
any time to spread farther in that quarter. 
The exertions of those who endeavoured 
to circumscribe the range of the fire were 
aided considerably at one time by the wind 
lulling partially, and shifting to a diffTerent 
point. 

While we noticed many gentlemen u^g 
their most strenuous and meritorious ef- 
forts to subdue the conflagration, we were 
obUged particularly to admire the very 
judicious and highly efficient plan adopted 
by the Hon. Mr. Lindsay for rendering 
himself useful, as he stationed himself at 
the entrance of the premises, distributing 
pice to all the Bheesties, who passed him 
with their bags full of water, proceeding 
toward^ the fire-engines : a measure which 
secured a prompt, abundant, and con- 
tinued supply of water. The engines, 
however, we are sorry to say, did not ap- 
pear to be in such order as they ought tm 
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have been : at least their power of throw- 
ing the water appeared to be much less 
than what we expected to have witnessed. 
'Rie magistrates whom we recognized at 
the premises were Mr. Shakespear and 
Mr. Macfarlane, whose exertions were 
very conspicuous and useful 

^ rapidly did the fire advance within 
the screw-house, in consequence of the 
strong breeze that found its way through 
the numerous small apertures in the south- 
ern wall, that in the couree of two hours 
every thing in the interior of the building 
was consumed to ashes, and the floors and 
roof had fallen in, which served to crush 
the flames, and aid the exertions of those 
who were anxious to prevent them from 
spreading. 

We have not heard whether the ori^n 
of this fire has been satisfactorily accounted 
for; but on considering the time of its 
breaking out, when no workmen were 
employed within the building, and the 
place where it began, on the windward 
side of the southern screw-house, the con- 
jecture that it has been the work of some 
malicious and interested incendiary does 
not appear to be at all improbable. 

The above was written before the arri- 
val of a party of His Majesty’s 87th regt. 
from the Fort William, with almost all the 
officers of the corps, who remained exert- 
ing themselves for upwards of two hours 
in a most exemplary manner, till the fire 
was completely extinguished- Tlte con- 
duct, indeed, of both officers and men 
were, on this occasion, beyond all praise. 
We never witnessed exertions more unre- 
mitting or more successful, and this, we 
are convinced, was the opinion of all pre- 
sent.— Cn/. John Bull. 

At the very first information of the fire 
having broke out. Commodore Hayes and 
Captain Collie, of the Bankshall, sent to 
the spot upwards of 300 men, among 
which were the crews of thirteen row- 
boats, the crews of two pilot vessels, and 
the whole of the harbour-master’s men, 
all of whom exerted themselves roost 
effectually before the men of the 87th 
regt. could arrive from the fort, as they 
did not reach the spot till near four 
o’clock, when the roof of the building had 
fallen in. It is but justice, however, to 
add, that nothing could exceed the energy 
and zeal of all parties in co-operating in 
the common cause: and it was owing 
entirely to their great exertions that the 
fire was so speedily and so effectually sub- 
dued. 

Among the gentlemen who were most 
active on this occasion, the names of Mr, 
Dove, Captain Millner, and his assistant 
Mr Comeby, require also to be added. — 
Cal, JouT.y April 16. 

MR. AVD MRS. LACy’s CO^ICIRT. 

On Monday evening, the 15th April* 


the sixth and last of Mr. and Mrs. Lacy’s 
concerts for the season took place at 
Town Hall, commencing on the entrance 
of the Governor General and Marchioness 
of Hastings, soon after eight o’clock. 
Notwithstanding the increasing heat of the 
weather, and the consequent disinclina- 
tion of many to attend the scenes of public 
entertainment that happen to be carried 
beyond the limits of the cold season, tlie 
audience was as numerous as usual, per- 
haps more so : affording a proof that the 
distinguished talents of these vocalists con- 
tinue to be highly appreciated, notwith- 
standing the endeavours whicli have been 
so ungenerously, industriously, and exten- 
sively made to destroy their credit with 
the community. The respect, indeed, 
which they always manifest towards the 
public, must be considered as tending 
materially to conciliate the support of the 
liberal-minded, and their anxiety to de- 
serve support was abundantly shown in 
the bill of fare, on Monday evening, the 
component parts of which were in a great 
measure new to the audience, and must 
have been, therefore, got up with con- 
siderable labour, as nearly the vocal 
pieces were accompanied by the orchestra. 
In this manner it was very pleasingly de- 
monstrated, that although the success of 
the season, as far as regarded pecuniary 
emolument, was already finally determined, 
their zeal for the gratification of their sub- 
scribers was strong and unremitted to the 
last ; and it would be a subject of further 
gratification to the candid and liberal part 
of the public, if an equal assurance ex- 
isted that the reward of their exertions, ac- 
cruing from the concerts now terminated, 
bore any proportion to tbeir merits. 

It is probable that many of the audience, 
on inspecting the bill of fare, and not dis- 
covering any of their favourite pieces, felt 
considerable disappointment ; but their sa- 
tisfaction ?t the close must have been 
greater, on fin ding that their entertainment 
had been so excellent. The whole pre- 
sented a very gratifying and acceptable 
variety, which prevented the senses from 
being at any time disposed to languor, or 
the attention from being ever suspended, 
except in the intervals that occurred be- 
tween the performance of the successive 
pieces. The exertions of the orchestra 
were generally very effective, although we 
understand that it was deficient in some 
amateur assistance that had been relied 
upon. The overture with w'hich the second 
act commenced was very successfully exe- 
cuted, and received with much applause. 

Mr. Schimdt’s Polacca, which is a lig’Iit 
and pretty composition, by an author 
(Pedrazzi) whose name we do not recol- 
lect to have seen before, was sung in a very 
pleasing style. The other Italian pieces, 
executed by two or three voices, displayed 
an abundance of beauties, which the au- 
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dience maH^ with the most cordial appro- 
l)ation. was especially the case in 

respect to the Bi^o Terzetto, at the end 
of the first act, which, in addition to its 
intrinsic musical excellence, exhibits a 
brilliant ^pwimen of the power of distinct 
articulation under a rapidity of utterance 
scarcely conceivable. 

The rich powers of Mr. Lacy's voice 
were displayed in a new ballad by Sir John 
Stevenson ; and Mrs. Lacy gave three 
songs with the greatest effect, each in a dif- 
ferent style, and all of them, as far as we 
can judge, new to the audience. In the 
accompaniments to the Italian Scena, the 
wind instruments were employed to the 
greatest advantage ; the Mocking Bird 
song, however, with the admirable flute of 
an amateur, was perhaps the most effective 
piece in the Concert. The gentleman 
who so kindly afforded his assistance in 
this case, is decidedly the best private per- 
former that we ever heard, the tones that 
he produces from the instrument being 
sweet and beautiful in the extreme. 

The Concert concluded w'ith the national 
hymn of God save the -King, performed by 
the whole strength of the vocal and instru- 
mental band, in a style suitable to the oc- 
casion, while the audience, all standing, 
were doubtless inspired with the proud 
and pleasing associations which this ad- 
mirable composition never fails to excite; 
and after having thus obtained a very 
ample and rich treat, such as we apprehend 
will not be often obtainable for a consider- 
able time to come, they were able to retire 
«oon after eleven o’clock. — Cal. John Bull. 

COMMERCIAL. 

“ Cotton is falling in price both here 
and in the interior ; we have heard of no 
sales of consequence since the 8th ; at Mir- 
xapore on the 16tb, new Koutchorabad de- 
clined to lS-8 per local maund ; and at 
Bogwangolah, on the 20th, it was stated 
at 14-8 to 14-12. Sales during the week, 
6,500 mds., of which 2,000 were for this 
port ; the stock in hand consisted of 25,000. 
The small quantity of Indigo that remains 
in the market maintains its price of this 
season (145 to 240). Saltpetre and Sugar 
are not much in demand ; the former is 
quoted from 3-4 to 5-4. Piece goods con- 
tinue in good request, without variation ; 
1,700 mds. of Spelter were sold a few days 
ago, but the demand has rather declined 
since.’*— -cWc-’r from Calcutta, dated SOth 
April. 

From the sale of the ship Victory, which 
took place at the Exchange Rooms on 
Saturday last, the public may in some 
degree be able to estimate the depreciated 
value of shipping at Calcutta; and this the 
more especially, when freight to England 
is quot^ at from £5 to £9 per ton, in 
place of or ^5, which, like aflxedrate, 
used to be regularly announced for nearly 


twelve months in succession. Hiis vessel, 
burthen 676 tons, built at Chittagong in 
1816, was knocked down to Capt. Crisp 
for Sicca Rupees 26,000 ; while, about 
eighteen months ago, this ship was thought 
cheap at Sicca Rupees 56,000, ai^d the 
purchaser at that time could have gained 
Sicca Rupees 24,000 profit, w'hich he re- 
fused. With regard to her present condi- 
tion, she has only just been docked, and 
repairs have been made by the IVJessrs. 
Kyds and Co. to the extent of nearly Sicca 
Rupees 40,000, and yet, with the Exchange 
as numerously attended, as we remember 
to have seen it on any previous occasion, 
she only brought Sicca Rupees 26,000. 
The sale, as we understand, w’as in con- 
sequence of some difference between the 
late owner and his agents.— Hurk, 
June 3. 

LOSS OF THE CHARLES MILLS. 

A letter received from Capt. Wise, late 
commander of the ship Charles Mills, of 
this port, dated on board the French brig 
Scythe, at Kedgeree, states, that after en- 
during the greatest sufferings from a tre- 
mendous hurricane, w hich commenced on 
the i7th, and lasted until the 20th inst., 
the wind blowing from all quarters, his 
ship foundered, and the chief officer, Mr, 
Bell (a most excellent young man), and 
65 persons besides perished. The Charles 
Mills was in latitude 15' N. 85° 30' E. 
Capt. Wise, bis second officer, a Mr. 
Roberts, one gunner, two seacunnies, one 
seapoy, and a boy, are the only persons 
saved. They were five days in the boat 
before they made the land, which they were 
unable to approach on account of the surf, 
when they were fortunately picked up by 
the French brig Scythe, from Mauritius, 
bound to this port, by whose commander 
and officers they have been treated with the 
greatest kindness, — Cal. Journ. May 31. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE* 

Arrivals. 

May 12. Ship Duke of Lancaster, 
Davies, from Liverpool 26th Dec. 

14. Ships Sultan, Rogers, and Curlew, 
Dunlop, from Bombay. 

16. Sliip Florida, Quincy, from Boston 
23d December. 

— Ship Lady Kennaway, Beach, from 
London 25th November, 

25. Hon. Company’s l^ip David Scott, 
Hunter, from England 4th January. 

— Ship Belle Alliance, Rolfe, from 
London 4th January. 

— Ship John Bull, Orman, from Van 
Dieman’s Land 1 Ith March. 

26. Ship Hindoostan, Kirkwood, from 
Liverpool 4th January. 

— Brig Lady Farqubar, returned from 
sea, dismasted off INIadras 1 7th inst. 

28. Ship Stanmore, Gray, from South 
America and Singapore. 
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31. Ship David Clark, 

Idadras. 

June 4. His Majesty’s Slip Tee% from 
BngUuid. 

£;4. Ships Mary Boyd, and Duchess of 
Athol, I^ieis, from London. 

• Departures. 

May 18. Ship Henry Poicher, Cun* 
nyngharo, for I^ndon. 

19. Ship Ceres, Pridham, for Madras. 

21. %ip Windsor Castle, Lee, for 
Penang. 

ARRIVALS AT THR TRESinESCT. 

Frtym England : Mr. C. B. Hoare, 
Assist. Surg. ; Messrs* G. M. Sherer and 
W. C. Ormsby, cadets; Messrs. D. Boss, 
P. Thompson, and G. Bulier, free man* 
ners; Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Ware, Misses 
Campbell, A. Campbell, J. Campbell, 
Brown, and A, Brown ; Mr. F. Brown, 
JVIr. W. Graham, Assist. Surg. ; Mr. 
T. Brown, missionary ; Mr, G, J. 
Taylor, writer ; Lieut. Ware, His Ma- 
jesty's 14th regt. ; lieut. H. G. Nash, 
N-I ; Messrs E. D. Blair, F, Hewit, and 
G. Marshall, cadets; Mr. R. Udny, 
writer ; Mr. W, R. Milford, Mr. Martin, 
Mr. T. West, Mr. Joseph Peacocke, Mr. 
W, T. Savary, and 'Mr. F. V. McGrath, 
cadets ; Mr. H. E. Jermyn, free mariner ; 
Mr. Brooke Smith, pilot service; Mr. 
Henry Norris, H. C. recruit ; Miss Wig- 

f ens ; Miss Comyns ; Miss Goodinge ; 
Ir. G. Gough, Civil Service ; Captain T. 
Blast, H. C. Bombay Marine ; Mr, H. 
Stove, Mr. H. Boscawen, cadets ; Mr, H. 
Hickey, free merchant; Mr. John George; 
Mr. Darid George ; Mr. R. Limond ; 
Mr. J. lieddall ; Mr. T. Waghom, pilot 
service ; Mr. F. ^nald, Mr. M, F. M*Crain 
Ronald and M, R. Ronald, merchants. 

From the Cape of Good Hope : Mrs. 
Evans ; Mrs. Hardman ; Mrs. IMper and 
two children; Mrs l^uthall and two 
children ; Mrs. Hopper ; Miss Hop- 
per ; Mr. Henry Wood ; M^or Thomas 
Evans ; Brevet Major M. Forster ; Capt. 
C. J. Hardman; Capt. Hugh Piper; 
Capt. Richard Birch ; Capt. Lucas ; 
Lieut. John Magill; Lieut. Edward 
Hopper ; Lieut. George Mackay ; Lieut. 
J. H. Law ; Lieut. A. K. Hurton ; Lieut. 
Rob^ Matthen ; Ensign J. S. Torrens ; 
Quart. Mast T. Southall ; Assist. Surg. 
William Demp^er. 

From Madras : Mr. F. Stephenson, of 
the diip Henry Porcher ; Rev. Mr. G. 
Er^aae; Lieut. J. H. Winbotb, Madras 
N.I. ; Capt. and Mrs. Sanderson; Mr. 
R. Staples ; Mr. A. Pittaig. 

From Bombay : Mrs. Hamilton ; Mrs. 
Rogers ; Captains Hamilton and Pringle, 
of the Bengal Army ; Major General 
Keynell, and Captain Mead. 

From the Persian Gulph : C 2 q;>tains 
Hay and Hodges, and Mr, Burchert ; 
HuMen, Persian merchant. 


[Dec. 

BIRTHS, JSlARRIAGEi^ AND 
DEATHS. 

RIRTBS. 

March 11. At Sourabaya, the Jady of 
Captain Landale, of the ship Jessey, of a 
daughter. 

Aprils. Mrs. W. Stunner, of a daughter. 

7. Mrs. N. Kerr, of a son. 

10. Mrs. C. Wallar, of a son. 

11. The lady of Richard Chicheley 
Plowden, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

14- At Agra, the lady of Lieut. H. F. 
Wood, of a son. 

16. At Allahabad, the lady of Capt. 
H. F. Denty, 2d bat. 27th regt, N.I., 
of a daughter. 

1 9. At Poorie, the lady of Lieut. R. S. 
Phillips, 2d bat. 26th N. 1. of a daughter. 

— At Meerut, the lady of B. L. San- 
dam. Esq., of His Majesty’s 11th Light 
Dragoons, of a daughter. 

23. Uhe lady of G. P. Bagram, £sq,, 
of a daughter. 

The lady of Thomas Hawkins, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

25. At the Presidency, the lady of C. 
F. David, of Ceylon, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. B. Jones, of a daughter. 

26* Mrs. J. VaJlente, of a daughter. 

28, Mrs. M. Cockbura, of a son. 

SO. Mrs. Lydia Rebeiro, of a daughter. 

May 5. The wife of Mr. Conductor J. 
Medlicott, of a daughter. 

6. Between Ghazeepore and Benares, 
Mrs. Mark Jones, of a daughter. 

7. The lady of P. Jordan, Esq., of a 
son, 

12. At Jubbulpore, the lady of Lieut. 
Malcolm Nicholson, of a daughter. 

13. At Delhi, the lady of Lieut. Earle, 
of the Pioneers, of a daughter. 

16. At Lucknow, the lady of William 
Wickham Cowell, Esq., of a daughter. 

16. Mrs. B. Barber, Jun. of a son. 

19. At Juanpore, the lady of Joseph 
Richmond, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Sultanpore, Benares, the lady of 
Major I'ombs, 1st Cavalry, of a daughter. 

— At Patna, the lady of Richard Mil- 
hank Tilghman, Esq., of the Company’s 
Service, of a daughter. 

20. The wife of Mr. C. T. Martyr, 
Assistant at the General Post-Ofl5ce, of 
twins, both boys: tlie youngest died on the 
23d May. 

21. Mrs. Catherine Thompson, wife of 
the late Joseph Hiompson, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

24. Mrs. Alexander Roderick, of a son. 

25. The lady of Captain J. L. Farvet, 
of a son. 

— At Malda, the lady of John Lamb, 
Esq., Assist. Surg., of a daughter. 

— At Beihampore, the iSy of Captain 
Edward C. Sneyd, Sub-Assistant Com- 
missary General, of a daughter. 
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26. Hie ]aAf ot Captain Waterman, 
of a daughter. 

27. Mrs. H. Robert, of a son and heir. 
30. TheladyofH. Abbott, Esq., ofasoD. 
June 1. At Dum-Dum, the lady of 

Lieut. T, A. Vanrenen, Artillery, of a son. 
— Mrs. John Miller, of a son. 

3. At Nagpore, the lady of Captmn 
Stewart, of the Madras Army, of a son. 

4. Mrs. M. D’ Rosario, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

AforcA 25. At Meerut, Macartney 
Moore, Esq., C. S., to Miss Henrietta 
Halhed, youngest daughter of John Hal- 
bed. Esq., of Yately House, Hants. 

j4])ril 25. At Berhampore, George 
Evans, Esq., Assist. Surg, Chuteer Ghur 
Battalion, to Eliza, daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Morrell, commanding the Moor- 
shedabad Provincial Battalion. 

27. Mr. William Bennet, to Miss Ann 
Bebello. 

May 11. Mr. Peter Gomes, to Miss 
Elizabetli Anne Lawrence. 

14« At Dinapore, E. P. Whitehead, Esq., 
to Miss Ann Ward, youngest daughter of 
the late William Ward, Esq. 

16. Mr. Daniel Sterling, to Miss Caro- 
line Mayer. 

18. Mr. Robert Smith, Mariner, to 
Miss Paula Eliza Jebb. 

21. Mr. P. Einmer, to Miss M. A. 
Bentley, the only daughter of John Bent- 
ley, Esq., of Chowringhee. 

22. At Berhampore, Capt. Richard 
Col nett, of the Pume^ Provincial Bat- 
talion, to Miss Ann Duncan. 

24. At Berhampore, William Greaves, 
Esq., of Purneah, to Miss Margaret 
Duncan. 

DEATHS. 

May 16. At Royapoorani, Mrs. Emelia 
Perry, wife of Mr. Daniel Perry, aged 42. 

17. Mrs. Mary Forshaw, wife of Mr, 
Alexander Clark Forshaw, the H. C. 
Marine, aged 22 years. 

18. Miss M. E. Forshaw, daughter of 
the above, aged 1 1 months. 

— Assistant Apothecary Manuel An- 
ning, attached to the Hospital of H. M. 
17th Foot. 

— > At Chandemagore, Alexander Hen- 
ry, the infant son of F. Mendes, Esq. 

— Captain George Walter Cavanageh, 
H. M. 17th regt., aged 39 years. 

— Mrs. Ann Brwiers, wife of Mr. 
James Broders, junior, aged 19 years 
and three months, 

20. 'Hie infant daughter Mr. C, 
Rebdro. 

21. At Balasore, of a fever, Capt. 
Cush, of the brig Moira. 

24. Mrs. Sarah Wiseman, wife €i£ Mr, 
John Wiseman. 

25. Mr. Thomas Kelly, H. C. Marine. 

26. Mrs. Elizabeth B^lett. 


27. Henry Chastenay, Esq., Private 
Secretary to the Governor General, aged 
28 years. 

— Mr. John Jacob Bloemink,* aged S4 
years. 

28. Mrs. Maria Knox, the ^y of 
Brigadier A. Knox, of the ^ regt. 
Native Cavalry, aged 27 years. 

June 2. Mr. Castle Hard, aged 46 
years. 

5. Lieut. W. H. Whittle, of the 
Royal Navy, and late Post Master of 
Diamond Harbour, aged 37 years. 

Latelyt At sea, on board the Princess 
Charlotte, M‘Kean, the Reverend John 
Chamberlain, for many years a zealous 
and indefatigable Missionary in India, and 
late of Mongheer. 


MADRAS. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

BREVET RANK. 

The undermentioned Officers (Lieuts.), 
Cadets of the Season 1806, who are Sub- 
alterns of Fifteen years* standing, are pro- 
moted to the Rank of Brevet Captain, iVom 
the dates set opposite their names res- 
pectively : 

1st Class. 

John Fulton, 6th regt. N. I., 5ihFeK 
1822. 

W. Preston, 9th ditto, ditto. 

S, Hughes, 25th ditto, ditto. 

H. Robinson, 21 st ditto, ditto. 

W. J. Bradford, 18th ditto, ditto. 

G. Maxwell, M, E. R., ditto. 

B. B. Hitebins, 7th regt. N. 1., ditto. 

G. B. Tolson, lOth ditto, ditto, 

2d Class. 

T. P. Ball, I9tb regt. N. 1., 27th F^. 
1822. 

T. P. Jrmes, 2d ditto, ditto. 

H. W. Hodges, 17th ditto, ditto. 

G. Stott, 9th ditto, ditto. 

J. W illiams, 14th ditto, ditto. 

R. H. 16th dlttt^ ditto. 

3d Class. 

C. W. Mackintosh, 12th regt. N. I., 
28th Feb. 1822. 

A, Gordon, M. E. R., ditto. 

T, Robson, 1 3th regt. N. I., ditto. 

Utyd Gwynne, 22d ditto, ^tto. 

4th Class. 

A. M'Kintosh, 14th regt N. I., 14th 
April 1822. 

A. Sibbald, 4th ditto, ditto. 

W. J. Greaves, 8th regt L. C., ditto. 

MISCELLANEOU& 

RELlxr OF H. M. 34th REGT- 

His Majesty’s 34th regiment mar<4ied 
-out of the garrison this morning (9th 
• May), previous to its relief of his Majes- 
ty’s 54th to-morrow. This excellent old 
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raiment maintained its character for dis- 
cipline and good older, by moving out in 
the steadiest and most soldierlike style ; and 
as a proof of the estimation in which it is 
held, wc subjoin a garrison order issued by 
the H^iourablc the Governor. 

Exlracls from the Garrison Orders, dated 
Fort St. George, 8/A May 1822. 

The Honourable the Governor cannot 
permit his M^esty’s 34th regiment to quit 
the garrison without expressing his entire 
approbation of the discipline and exem- 
plary conduct manifested on all occasions 
by the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and soldiers of diat corps, ever since its 
arrival in Fort St. George, now a period 
of nearly two years ; and while his Ex- 
cellency requests Lieut. Colonel Dickens, 
and the officers under his command, to 
accept his best thanks for the very satisfac- 
tory manner in which they have performed 
their respective duties, he begs to assure 
them, that his most cordial wishes for their 
welfare and success wdll attend them in 
every situation to which they may be 
called in the service of their country.^ 
Mad. Gaz, 

WKATHE&— DISSASK. 

The heat at the Presidency for the last 
four days has been unprecedented, even 
in the memory of the oldest European 
inhabitant ; and it is our melancholy 
duty to record the sudden deadis of two 
highly respectable individuals of our com* 
munity, Major-General W. H. Rainsford, 
and lieut. Lowe, Adjutant to the 2d 
Battalion of Artillery at St. Thomas’s 
Bfount. It appears that they both com- 
plained of slight indispositioD, and it was 
thought necessary to call in medical as- 
sistance, which was instantaneously ad- 
ministered, but without effect. It is a 
singular coincidence, that so similar a fate 
should have befallen two individuals of 
the same society, at the same hour ; for 
between the hours of six and seven on 
Monday morning last both were summon- 
ed to that undiscovered country, from 
whose bourn no traveller returns,” leaving 
us two awful examples of the uncertainty 
of human life. Nor can we close our 
catalogue of death here: for the oppres- 
sive heat of Monday last proved fat^ to 
four of H. M. J4th regiment, just arrived 
from the Cape ; and we hear that a similar 
mortality prevailed in H. M. 84th, sta- 
tioned at the Mount. — Mad. Gaz. May 22. 

KEW BULWAKK TO PROTECT THE BLACK 
TOWN, 

In the last Gazette, we gave some ac- 
count of the bulwark, which has lately 
been constructed to protect the Black 
Town, and the adjacent part of the Es- 
planade. The following additional par- 
ticulars will enable those of our readers, 


who have not visited the Ih^dency lately, 
to judge of the extent and magnitude of 
the work. The bulwark, reaching from 
the northern part of the Fort to Clive’s 
Battery, is in length 6,100 feet, or about 
a mile and one-sixth. The wall is gene- 
rally fourteen feet high, from the depth of 
the low water mark to the surface of the 
terrace road. The triangle of stones against 
the wall and in front of it, is from thirty 
to thirty- five feet broad at the base, the 
outer surface having a convex slope. The 
whole mass is considered to contain about 
200,000 tons of stone, arranged without 
cement, and without filling the inter- 
stices, so that the surf or wave breaking 
upon it may instantly lose itself, and have 
no force or effect. J^me of the stones are 
about two tons in weight, and a very large 
proportion of them from half to a whole 
ton, having been brought, by land car- 
riage, from St. Thomas’s Mount and the 
Pullaveram Hills, an average distance of 
about eleven miles.— Med. Gov, Gazette, 
March 20. 

BATES OP EXCHANGE AND PRICE OF 
company’s PAPER. 

Wednesday, June 24, 1822. 

On England— at 30 days* sight, Is. lOd. pefx 5* 
Madras rupee. ( 

At 90 days* sight, Is. I id. per do. f | 

At 6 irontbs’ s.ght es. per do. } a 

On Bengal— At 30 days sight 95 tc sicca rupees 
per 100 Madras rupees. 

Company's Paper— Loan 1821 . 14 per cent. prem. 
New Loan I 7 j do. do* 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

June 1. Ship Henry (French), Pla- 
piard, from Bourdeaux 6th Dec. 

14. H, C, Ship Duchess of Athol, 
Daniell, from London 13th Feb. 

15. Ship Golconda, Edwards, from Lon- 
don 12th Feb. 

July 2. Ship General Palmer, Truscott, 
from Portsmouth. 

4. Ship Apollo, Tenant, from London 
ISth March. 

Departures. 

Jane^. Ship Upton Castle, Morgan, for 
Calcutta. 

13. Ship Mary, Boyd, for Calcutta. 

1 6. Ship John Munro, Greene, for Cal- 
cutta. 

— H. C. Ship Duchess of Athol, 
Daniell, for Calcutta. 

ARRIVALS AT THE PBESIDENCT. 

From Madras: Colonel Stewart, H.M. 
46th Regt ; Lieut. Sewell, Artillery; Dr. 
Prendergast, Lieut. Russel, and Mr. Deeds. 

From Bombay: Mm. Buchannan ; Mrs. 
Fendall; Capt. Fendall, H.M. 4tli Dra- 
goons; Lieut. W. Moncrieffe, H.M. Hth 
Foot. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 3. At Nagpore, the lady of Capt. 
Stewart, of tlie Madras Army, of a 
son. 

9. At Dlndigul, Mrs. C. W. Swartz, of 
a daughter. 

12. At Bellary, the lady of T. Forster, 
Esq., Surgeon H.M. 46th regt., of a 
daughter. 

16. Mrs. L. Griffiths, of a daughter. 

18. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. 
Tweedie, of a son 

22. ITie lady of Bt. Capt. C. F. Smith, 
8th N. I., of a son, 

27. The wife of Mr. P. Anderson, of a 
daughter. 

29. The lady of Lieut.-Col. Limond, of 
the Artillery, of a daughter. 

Junes. The wife of Mr. Gregory John- 
nick M’Kertich, of a daughter. • 

4. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut. 
Suter, of the Royal Regt., of a daughter. 

6. The wife of Mr. Joseph Loapali, of 
a son. 

8. The lady of Wm. Scott, Esq., of a 
son. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. 
Morphett, H.M. 53d regt., of a son. 

9. At Mysoor, Mrs. Van Jugeo, of a 
son. 

16, At Tngeram, Mrs. Linares, of a son. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. 

Bond, Artillery, of a son. 

— At Bellary, the lady of J. Burton, 
Esq., Garrison Surgeon, of a daughter. 

17. At Tranquelw, the lady of the Rev. 
D. Rosen, of a son. 

21 . At Bangalore, the lady of William 
Fasten, Esq., M.D,, Assist. Surg., 2d 
bat. 22d N.I., of a son. 

25. The lady of D. Hill, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

— At Bellary, the lady of Ensign W. 
Warrington, H.M. 67th regt, of a son, 

27. ihie lady of Dr. N. Kellie, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 22. At Cuddalore, Mr. Conductor 
John Leonard, to Mrs. Jane Lockyer, 

23. Mr. Michael Ayl ward to Mrs, Sarah 
Barlow. 

27. Lieut. Thomas Michael Claridge, 
Quarter-Master and Interpreter lst-22d 
N.I., to Miss Eliza Woodhouse, second 
daughter of the late Capt. Woodhouse, 7th 
Madras Nat. Cav. 

— Mr. John Henry Fonceca, to Miss 
Elizabeth Faith Burden. 

June 3. Mr. Robert Newbigging, son of 
the late Capt. James Newbigging, ofNortli 
Britain, to Miss Charlotte Clarridge. 

8. At Quilon, Lieut, and Adjt. Locke, 
2d-25th N. I., to Miss Indiana Laura 


Shaw, daught^- of the late J. Shaw, 
Esq., of the Bengal Establishment. 

24. Mr. Tliomas Hudson, to Miss Anne 
Wibell. 

Jufy 1. Major J. R. Cleghom, of En- 
gineers, to Selina, eldest daughter of 
Edward Day, Esq., of Taunton, Somerset. 

DEATHS. 

March 4. On board the Woodford, John 
Henry, the only sou of H. Chamier, Esq , 
C.S. 

AiyttIW. At Paulgahutcherry, of the 
hooping-cough, Elizabeth Ann, youngest 
daughter of James Gardner, Esq., aged 
one year seven months and three days. 

May 6. Sincerely and deservedly re- 
gretted, Lieut. K. R, Teman, Sub-Ai^ist. 
Commissary General. 

12. At Belgaum, the infant son of 
Captain Paske, of the H. C.’s Artillery. 

— At Masulipatam, Mr. Anthony Pip. 

14. At Vizianagram, Ensign R, S, 
Elphinr,tone, 2d bat. 1 7th regt. or Chica- 
cole IJght Tnf., aged twenty-two years. 
Tlie kind disposition and mild manners of 
this young gentleman gained him the 
esteem of his brother officers, by whom his 
death is deeply regretted. 

16. At Paulgahutcherry, J. Gardener, 
Esq., of the Conservator Department, 
aged fifty. 

17. Suddenly, Mr. J. H. Rodgers, a 
Clerk in the Government Bank. 

At Masulipatam, suddenly, Mrs. 
Sarah Marjoribanks, relict of the late Mr. 
Michael Marjoribanks, formerly Head. 
Writer of the Provincial Court, in the 
Northern Division. 

20. Major-Gen. Rainsford, on the Staff 
of this establishment.— 'The funeral took 
place on the 21st, under the military ho- 
nours due to the rank of the deceased. 
The fort flag was hoisted half-staffi at the 
tiraeof the funeral, and continued so during 
the day. 

— At Rajahmundry, in the thirty-third 
year of his age, John Haines, Esq , of the 
Medical Establishment, most sincerely 
and deservedly regretted by his numerous 
friends. 

— R.C. Evans, Esq., Assist. Surgeon, 
aged twenty-three years, sincerely regret- 
ted. 

— Mrs. Henrietta McKenzie Robson, 
the lady of Captain Felix Robson, of the 
6th M^ras Infantry. 

— At Saint Thomas’s Mount, Lieut, 
and Adj. Lowe, of the 1st bat. Madras 
Artillery, a young officer of the most pro- 
mising talents, whose kindness of dispo- 
sition, unblemished principles, and highly 
polished manners, conciliated the love and 
esteem of all who had any opportunity of 
knowing him. 

21. Mariano Valentine, aged eighteen 
months, son of Mr. Manuel De Rozario, 
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21. Sarah Ledward, tha wife of Henry 
John Varden, £sq., uid niece of the late 
Dr. Denman, of 5lount-street, Grosvenor 
Square^ after an illne^ of less than two 
hours, aged thirty >three years. 

22. Mrs. Bridget Ga^r, wife of Mr. 
Georga Gager, aged nineteen. 

23. Margaret Gore, infant daughter of 
Mr, B. Durnford, 

24. At Pondicherry, Mrs. Christiana 
Paulina M^Cally, widow of the late Col. 
Andrew M‘Cally, of the Hon. Company’s 
Service 

25. At Calicut, Eliza, the wife of John 
B^ington, Esq.— Diere were few who 
possessed a more extensive circle of ac-> 
quaintances and friends under die Madras 
Presidency, and few who have died more 
highly respected and beloved. 

— Mr. John Hattersley. 

29. At Bellary, Mrs. Sarah Maria Har- 
rison, wife of Mr. John Harrison, Con> 
doctor of Ordnance. 

— At Trichinopoly, Mr. Conductor 
John Lafondni, in charge of the Ordnance 
Department. 

31. At Jaulnah, Lieut. Wm. Boyle, of 
the 2d bat. 19th regt , attached to the 1st 
bat. Pioneers, leaving a widow and infant 
son.— An officer much esteemed and uni- 
versally regretted. 

— Mrs. Sarah Stadge, widow of the 
late Mr. Ernst Stadge, tailor and habit* 
maker, at Madras. 

June 4. At Masulipatam, of .spasmodic 
cholera, Lieut. Thomas Hall, of the Ma- 
dras European Regiment, sincerely and 
deeply regretted by bis brother officers and 
friends. 

5. At his house in Vepery, of a delirium, 
aged 37 years, Mr. James Stringer, a 
man well known as an able architect 
throughout the settlement. 

9- At Condapilly, Mary, the wife of Mr, 
J.W. Anderson, drst dresser, doing duty in 
the garrison. 

10. At his house, in Vepery, Christo 
jdier Breithaupt, Esq. (of the late firm of 
Parry, Pugh, and Breithaupt), aged sixty- 
one years, four months, and twenty-nine 
days, sincerely regretted by his numerous 
family and friends. 

IS. At Masulipatam, Thomas, the in- 
fant son of Mr. Alex. Beveridge. 

16 At Vepery, John Christian Pillow, 
Schoolmaster of the Vepery Mission School 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, aged seventy years. He filled 
the situation in the Mission School during 
a period of upwards of forty years. His 
character was that of a true Christian, 
bumble and unassuming in manners, up- 
right and sincere in his dealings, and faith- 
ful in the discharge of his laborious duty. 
His memory L dear to all M ho knew hiiii, 

18. At Chittledroog, Assist. Surgeon 
Selby, H.C.’s Service. 

19. Id his nineteenth year, Lieut. 


Charles George Luard, 2d bat. 5th r^t. 
N.L — liie untimely loss of this promising 
young officer is most sincerely regretted by 
his brother officers, who record this me- 
lancholy tribute to departed worth 

19. At Chittoor, Ensign A. B. Bushby, 
2d bat. 11th regt. N. 1., on the Madras 
Establishment. 

23 At the Black Town, Lazar Johan- 
nes, Esq., an Armem'an Merchant. 

25. At Bellary, Elizabeth, the wife of 
the Rev. John Hands, Missionary, aged 
thirty-three. 

— At Vellore, Adj. Gieen, of the 3d 
Nat-Vet. Bat. 

27. Miss N- Simpson, daughter of the 
late Capt. Simpson, Madras Array. 

July 2. At the Black I'own, of the 
spasmodic cholera, Mr. Conductor Robert 
McLeod, aged fifty-four years. 

Lately. At Poonamallee, of a very sud- 
den illness. Brevet Major Captain Coult- 
nian, df H.M.’s JSd/re^t. — A very few 
days previously he had buried his lady, 
who died of a long protracted illness. They 
have left six children, four of whom were 
with their parents at the time of their death* 
wholly dependent upon the bounty of a 
benevolent pubdc* 


BOMBAY. 

MILITARY GENERAL ORDERS* 
BtnrJfoy Castle, Jurte 4, 1822. 

Yhe Military Department of the Go- 
vernment has been annexed to the charge 
of the Chief Secretary from the 1st of 
fhb month. 

Bomhay Castle, June 5, 1822. 

The circumstance of Native Women, law- 
fully married to European Soldiers, being 
allowed no provision by the existing Regu- 
lations on the death of their husbands, 
having been brought to the notice of Go- 
vernment, the Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil has resolved to admit such Native Wo- 
men to the benefit of the Pension Esta- 
blisliment, on the same terms tiiey would 
be entitled to if married to Native Soldiers. 

Bombay Castle, June 10, 1822. 

A revised Code of Medical Regulations 
having been j)ublished, and a copy direct- 
ed to be furnished to every Battalion, the 
Hoooumble the Governor in Council 
directs, that it be considered as appertain- 
ing to the Battalion, lodged among its re- 
cords, and carefully transferred to the Sur- 
geons or Assistant Surgeons vvho may be 
successively nominated to its Medical 
duties. 

On his Majesty’s Regiments quitting the 
Presidency, the copy of the Code must l>e 
delivered over to the Adjutant General of 
the Army, for tlie purpose of being trans- 
ferred to the Regiment that may arrir in 
succession. 
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Bombay Castle, Junell, 1822. 

The Honourable Governor in Council 
is pleased to direct) that when parties of 
SepoTS passing ferries on duty, which may 
be farmed out to individuals under this 
Pre^dency, a certificate of the numbers 
passed from the commissioned or non- 
commissioned officers in charge, be a suf- 
ficient document to ensure the disburse- 
ment of the charge tlius incurred, and 
that it be presented to the nearest Col- 
lector for payment. 

For transport of troops across the har- 
bour on duty, an application must be pre- 
ferred to the Quarter-Master General of 
the Army from the Commanding Officers 
of corps, stating the number of men to be 
accommodated. 

Bombay Castle, June IS, 1822. 

The following alt^ations have been 
sanctioned in tlie divisions placed under 
Supeiintending Surgeons i 

That part of the Deccan force stationed 
within die terriuwrities of the Raja of Sat- 
tara to be transferred to the medical super- 
intendence of the Superintending Surgeon 
of the Concan. 

The Head-quarters of the Superintend- 
ing Surgeon of the Baroda Division, as 
also that of the Medical Storekeeper, to 
be transferred to Kaira. 

The troops at Baroda to be placed under 
the inspection of the Superintending Sur- 
geon of the Surat Division, whose circuit 
will thereby be extended to the line of the 
Mahee River. 

The designation of the Superintending 
Surgeon of Kaira to be altered to that of 
Superintending Sui^eon of the Northern 
or North-Western Division of Guzerat. 

Bombay Castle, June 21, 1822, 

The Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to authorize payment of a bounty 
of rupees fifty to such men of his Ma- 
jesty’s doth regiment, between 35 and 42 
years of age, as shall engage for service 
in the Hon. Company’s Artillery or Eu- 
ropean Infantry under this Presidency, for 
a period of five years, subject to the Regu- 
lations for invaliding and pensioning with- 
out reference to their former services in his 
Majesty’s regiments out of India. 

Bombay Castle, June 27, 1822. 

Tbe Hon. the Governor in Council 
directs, that in future officers doing duty as 
supernumeraries in corps from which ffiey 
ha^ been transferred on promotion, draw 
in ^ery situation the net pay or subsist- 
ence of the corps or establishment to which 
he properly belongs, on whose strength he 
is home, and mustered from the date of 
promotion, and also that he receive the 
allowances of that arm with w’hich he may 
be actually doing duty. 

Bombay Castle, June2S, 1822. 

As die musters of the troops and depart- 
o^nts at the Presidency are in future to 
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be taken by the Garrison StafiT, die General 
Order, dated 31st of May 1811, vesting 
the duty iu the Quarter- Master General’s 
department, is cancelled. 

Bombay Castle, July 9, 1822. 

TTie Honourable the Governor iiA^oiin- 
cil is pissed to establish the following 
regulation, regarding allowances to wives 
and children of European non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers, of his Majesty’s 
and the Honourable Company’s service 
under this Presidency. 

Five rupees per mensem is the allow- 
ance at present granted to European wives, 
and eight rupees to the European widows, 
of all non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers : the widow’s allowance to be here- 
after payable only for six months* from the 
date of her husband’s demise, except under 
a monthly certificate by the Town Major, 
or Brigade Major of King’s Troops, that 
the detention of the wndow in this country, 
beyond that period, has been occasioned by 
the want of an opportunity of providing 
her with a passage to England. 

In accordance with the principle of a 
regulation of the Supreme Government, 
the above allowances are extended to wo- 
men of colour, natives of the West-Indies, 
married to European soldiers, and who 
may have accompanied their husbands from 
Europe to Inffia. 

Undertbe precedent ofthe General Orders 
of the Most Noble the Governor General 
in Council, dated Calcutta, 21st August 
1821, and 26tb January 1822, an allow- 
ance of four rupees per mensem, com- 
mencing from the 1st instant, is gi-anted 
to wives of European non-commisJoned 
officers and soldiers upon this establish- 
ment, who are the offspring of native wo- 
men by European fathers, and who have 
been, or shall be married out of the Central 
School of the Bombay Education Society, 
or who, not having been educated at that 
school, shall be furnished with a certificate 
of Christian education and good character, 
from the Chaplafn of the station at which 
they have habitually resided; which allow- 
ance is also granted to the waves of drum- 
mere, buglers, trumpeters, or farriere, they 
being the offspring of European fathers, 
and married to women of the above des- 
cription. 

Considering the distinction which the 
forgoing rule would occasion between 
the wives of such soldiers, and those who 
may have married the offspring of native 
women by European fadiers, otherwise 
than as above described, before such dis- 
tinction could be known by them, the in- 
dulgence is extended to all wives born of 
European fatliers who shall have been mar- 
ried previous to the promulgation of this 
order. 

An allowance of two rupees per month 
is granted for every legitimate child, or 

VoL. XIV. 4 K 
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orphan of European non-commissioned 
officers and privates on the establishment, 
from die birA of such child until its at- 
taining the age of fourteen yeai^; but to 
cease at such earlier period, as the child 
may be^therwise provided for, in which 
case it is no longer to be borne on the 
regimental rolls. 

Whenever arly child for whom this al- 
lowance may be granted, shall be admitted 
as a boarder into either of the Central 
Schools of the Bombay Education Society, 
the said allowance shall be increaseil from 
two to five rupees per month, during the 
time such child shall so remain under the 
Society. 

The increased allowance of five rupees, 
to be paid by the Military Paymaster at 
the Presidency, on a monthly bill preferred 
by the Secretary of the Society, vouched by 
a nominal roll of the children, specifying 
their dates of birth, and of admisMon into 
the school, with the names of tlieir fathers, 
and the regiments to which they respectively 
belonged, the bill containing the first 
charge after the admission of a child ; being 
accompanied also by a certificate of last 
payment, to be granted by the Paymaster 
of the regiment, or other officer by whom 
the child’s allowance had been previously 
drawn, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 
Revenue Department, 

May 18. Mr. W'lUiam Chamier to be 
Tliird Assistant tothe Collector at Ahmed* 
nuggur. 

j Mr. H. A. Harrison to be Second Assist- 
to the Collector In the Southern Con* 
ckiT. 

Mr, H. Browne to be Second Assistant 
to the Collector of Surat 

Mr. R K. Pringle to be Second Assistant 
to the Collector at Poona 

Judicial Department, 

May 18 Mr. Alexander Elphinstone, 
Assistant Raster to the Court of Sudder 
Adawlut and Sudder Foujdaree Adawlul. 

Mr. O. Hanson, Assistant Register at 
Broach. 

Mr, R. T. Webbe, Assistant Register in 
the •^outhem Concau. 

Mr. C G. Houlton, Assistant Register 
at Surat. 

29- Mr. Thomas Barnard, to be Fourth 
Judge of the Court of Sudder Adawlut 
and Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut. 

Mr. John Kentish, to be Judge and 
Criminal Judge at Broach. 

Mr William Stubbs, to be First Regis, 
ter to the Court of Adawlut at Surat. 

Mr. Charles Norris, to act as President 
of the Regulation Committee. 

Mr. James Farish, to continue to offi- 
«ate as Secretary to Government in the 
lerritotial and Commercial Department. 


Pubhc Department. 

May 21. Mr. James Farisb, Warehouse- 
keeper and Superintendent of Stamps. To 
have effect from the 1st of June. 

Mr. Charles Norris, Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Territorial and Commercial 
Department. Ditto. 

Mr James Henderson, Secretary to Go- 
vernment in the Judicial, General, and 
Marine Department. Ditto. 

June 29. George Frederick Parry and 
Augustus Smith Le Meshurier, Esqrs., 
have been admitted to practise as Barristers 
in the Recorder’s Court. 

July 6. The Hon. the Governor in 
Council has b(?t*n pleased to appoint Graves 
Chamney Irwin, E*^. to officiate as A<1- 
vofate General until the pleasure of the 
Court of Directors be know n. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHE:’. GENERAL APPOINTMENTS. 

May 29. The command of the District 
of Candeish having devolved on Major 
Durand, during the absence of Lieut, Col. 
Cunningham on his private affairs, he is 
confirmed in temporary charge of that dis- 
trict, until the return of the latter Officer, 

31. Lieut. Col. Mackonoebie, isappoint- 
ed President of the standing Committee 
of Survey. 

June 4. Captain Morison is appointed 
to act for Capt. Elder as Barrack-Master 
at the Presidency. 

6. Lieut. Sandwith, 1st regt. Light 
Cavalry, to continue in charge of the Com- 
missariat Pay and Bazar departments in 
Kattyw ar. 

17. Lieut, and Quarter- Master Barlow, 
1st bat. 12th regt. N. I., to succeed Lieut. 
Du Veinet, in superintending the erection 
of the public buildings at Rajeote. 

19. Col. Willoughby Cotton, Aid-de- 
camp to the King, and Lieut. Col. in 
His Majesty’s 47tb regt., having arrived 
from England, is appointed to the com- 
mand of the Troops at Poooah on his 
joining at that station. 

26. Captain Morison is appointed Bar- 
rack-Master at the Presidency, in succes- 
sion to Capt. Elder, to have effect from 
the date of that Officer’s embarication. 

NATIVE INFANTRT. 

Bombay Castle, June 4, 1822. 

Athentic information having been re- 
ceived of the death in England of Lieut, 
General James Kerr, on 14th Nov. 1821, 
and of tlie retirement of Lieut. Col. W’.L. 
Carpenter on 3d Jan. 1821 ; 

Resolved, that the undermentioned al- 
terations and promotions be made in con- 
sequence, viz. 

Infantry. Lieiit. Col. W’. Carpenter, hav- 
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iug resigned on the 3d Jan. 1821, prior 
to his promotion on the 4th July 1821, his 
Commission of Lieut. Col. to be cancell^, 
and Lieut Col. K. £gan, to take rank 
vice Leighton, appointed Lieut Col. Com- 
mandant. Date of rank, 14tb July 1821. 

Sm. Col. of a Regiment Lieut. General 
Henry Oak^, to be placed upon the Senior 
List, agreeably to the Regulations, vice 
Lieut. General James Kerr, deceased, 15tb 
Nov. 1821. 

Sen. Lieut. Colonel J. Smith, to he 
Lieut. Colonel Commandant of a Regi- 
ment of Infantry, vice Oakes, placed on 
the Senior List, I5th Nov. 1821. 

Sen. Major in the Army E. W. Shuld- 
ham, to be Lieut. Colonel, vice Smith, 
J5th Nov. 1821. 

Sen. Major in the Army M. Williams, 
to be Lieut. Colonel, vice Imiack, de- 
ceised, Sth April 1821. 

Sd Rflgt. Major J. Stewart (deceased). 
Captain W. Spiller, and Ueut. Windham 
Maunsell, to take rank vice Carpenter, 
retired, 4th Jan. 1821- 

6th Regt* Sen. Capt. Archibald Robert- 
son, to be Major, Lieut. James G. Ri- 
chards to be Cape*, and Ensign Charles 
Frewin X^urie to be Lieut., vice Williams, 
p»-oraoted, 9th i^pril 1822. 

7M Regt* Sen, Capt Thomas Burford 
to be Major, Brev. Capt. and Lieut. An- 
drew Hare to be Capt., vice Shuldham, 
15th Nov. 1821. 

Lieut. George William Oakes, to take 
rank vice Hare, promoted, 15th Nov. 
1821. 

Ensign A R. Wilson, to be Lieut, vice 
Parker, deceased, 4tb Dec, 1821. 

Wth Regt. Major G. B. Brooks, Capt. 
W. Black, and Lieut. Joseph Hale, to take 
rank vice Egan, promoted, 4tb July 1821. 

Lieut. John Beck, to take rank vice 
Campbell, deceased, 1st March 1822, 

Bombay Ca^lcy June 7, 1822. 

Information having been received of tiie 
death of Lieut.- Col. Barclay, of the 1st 
regt. of Cavalry, on board the sliip Castle- 
reagh on the 1 8th of April, the Hon. the 
Governor in Council directs that the fol- 
lowing promotions take place : 

It^antry. Senior Major in the Array 
Gecu*ge Midford to be Lieut. Colonel* vice 
Barclay, deceased. Date of rank )9th 
April 1822. 

IIM Regt, Sen. Capt. Peter Lodwick 
to be Major ; Lieut Edward F. Hamil- 
ton to be Captain, and Ensign John At- 
tenburrow to be Lieut., in succession to 
Midford, promoted. Date of rank, 19th 
April 1822. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council, in 
announcing this lamented casualty, con- 
siders it due to the memory of an old and 
meritorious oiiicer to record the sense be 


entertains of his merits, and of the loss 
which the service has in consequence sus- 
tained, after an uninterrupted career in it 
of thirty years; during which Lieut. Col. 
Barclay was ever distinguished for zeal, 
activity, and professional gallantry, until 
reluctantly compelled to relinquish the 
command of the troops in Kattywar by 
severe ill health, which terminated in 
death, and has deprived the public of an 
oflScer warmly attached to his profession, 
and anxiously disposed to uphold the re- 
putation of the corps he commanded, and 
of the army to which he belonged. 

6th Regt, May 29. An Adjutant is al- 
lowed to the detachment of the 2d bat. 
doing duty at Kairab, and Lieut. C. John- 
son is appointed to that situation. 

KVA Regt, May 29. Ensign Thomas 
Candy, 2d bat., is appointed Interpreter 
in Hindoostanee, and Quar.-Mast. to that 
bat. from 1st June. 

June 18. Lieut. G. Olive, 2d bat., 
having tendered the resignation of his 
Commission in the Hon. Company’s ser- 
vice, it has been accepted by the Hon. the 
Governor in Council. 

XUftOP£AN REGIMEXT. 

June 14. Ensign R. J. Crozier to be 
Lieut., vice Dardis, deceased ; date of 
rank, 10th June 1822* 

ARTILLERY. 

June 28. Lieut. George Yeadell, having 
been declared by a Committee to be qua- 
lified to officiate as Interpreter in the Hin- 
doostanee language, is appointed in that 
capacity to 2d bat. of ArtUlery and Gun- 
Lascars attached, from the 5th of this 
mouth, performing also the duty of Pay- 
master. 

ENGINEERS. 

May 9- Lieut. G. R. Jervis is appointed 
an Assistant to tlie Chief Engineer. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

June 11. Assist. Surg, Conwell, at- 
tached to the Political Agent in Kattee- 
war, is directed to join his corps. Assist. 
Surg. McAdam, Vaccinator in the North- 
Western Division, is appointed to succeed 
Mr. Conwell, 

21. Assist. Surg. Pinhey is appointed 
Vaccinator in theNortb-Western Division of 
Guzerat, vice McAdam, nominated to the 
Medical duties in Katteewar. 

25. Assist. Surg. Barra, 1st bat. 3d regt. 
N, I., is appointed to act as Deputy Me- 
dical Storekeeper and Assistant Garrison 
Surgeon at the Presidency, during the 
absence of Assistant Surgeon Riach, from 
the date of Assistant Surgeon S<^tt’s em- 
barkation for England. 

4 K 2 
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FURLOUGHS. 

May 14. Ma|or A. Gibson, 5th TegL 
N. I., and Assist, Suig. W. A. Hughes, 
1st b^. 5th regt. N. I-, to Europe, on sick 
certificate, for three years. 

29. Capt. R. W. Gillum, 2d bat. 11th 
regt. Ik. I., to proceed to China, and 
eventually to Europe, for the recovery of 
bis^health. 

Jane 26. Capt. James Elder, Bombay 
F«uropeaa regt. and Barrack-Master at the 
Presidency, to Europe upon urgent pri- 
vate affairs, for a period of three years. 

29, The furlough to Europe granted to 
Lieut. Baynes, 4th regt. N. 1., on his 
private aii^rs, on the 25d Jan. last, is 
cancelled|» in consequence of the return of 
the Castlereagh to port, and that officer 
is allowed a fhilougfa to Europe on sick 
certificate from the date of his embarka- 
tion. 

SO. Lieut. H. Hobson, 1st bat. 10th 
N. I., to Europe, on sick certificate, 
for tiiree years. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OPIUM SALE. 

At the Honourable Company's sale of 
opium yesterday, only four lots, of five 
ciiests each, first sort opium, were disposed 
of. The price obtained was rupees 2,006 
per chest.— C<yur. Mat/ 25* 

EETuan OF THE SHIP Loau 
CASTLEaZAOH. 

The ship Lord Castlereagh, Captain F. 
Btiggs, has returned here to refit, in con- 
sequence of heavy damage sustained in a 
severe gale off the Cape, during which 
she was compelled to throw overboard a 
considerable part of her cargo, and re- 
ceived so much injury, that the prosecution 
of her voyage became impossible. 

This ship made the land off Algoa Bay 
on the 27th April, when a gale of wind 
commenced from the N.W., attended with 
a very high sea, causing her to strain and 
labour considerably, and to make much 
water. The pumps became choked with 
pepper on the SOtli, and it became neces- 
sary, in consequence, to throw overboard 
290 bags of pepper, &c., to get at the 
pump-well. The pumps were kept con* 
stantly going : but the gale continuing 
with increased force and a heavy sea, and 
ship not lying well-to, she opened all 
the seams of her upper decks mid topsides, 
and continued in this perilous state until 
the 3d May, at which time the water had 
increased to four feet ; the people were all 
completely knocked-up, the masts and 
rising much injured, and there being no 
{ntil»^ility of her getting round die Cape 
in the state in which she was, she was kept 
before the wind to prevent her foundering. 
The gale lasted till the 5th May, when the 


weather mod^r^ed, and the ship was 
pumped out, and afterwards, in fine wea- 
ther, she n^e only twelve inches water 
in twen^-foiir hours. -^Bombay Baper. 

SHIPFIHG INTaLLXGKHCE. 

AttwoIs* 

June 4. H. C. ship Macqueen, Walker, 
from England. 

7. Ship Medina, MaUeson, from Ixm- 
don, left Plymouffi 25tb Jan. 

8. Ship Lord Castlereagh, Briggs, re- 
turned from sea. 

10. H. C. ship Buckinghamshire, 
Adams, from England; left Plymouth 
13th March. 

11. H. C. ship Castle Huntly, Drum- 
mond, from England, IStb March. 

14. H. C. ship Orwell, Sanders, from 
England and St. Helena. 

24. Ship Charles Forbes, Bryden, 
ftom China 19th April. 

July 18, Ship Nestor, Theaker, from 
X^ondoD. 

Departures. 

June 6. H. C. ship Berwickshire, Siep~ 
herd, to China. 

— Ship Bombay Castle, Hutchinscm, 
to China 

7. Ship John Bannerman, Hunter, to 
China. 

14. Ship Charlotte, Stevenson, to 
China. 

20. Ship Royal Charlotte, to China. 

July 7. H. C. ship Dunira, Hamilton, 
to China. 

— - H. C ship Duke of York, Camp- 
bell, to China. 

The H. C.’s ships Buckinghamshire and 
Macqueen are expected to sail about the 
20lb July, and the Orwell and Castle 
Huntly the beginning of August. 

The ships Medina, Matteson, and Nes- 
tor, Theaker, are expected to sail for Eng- 
land about the I5th of August. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 23. At Broach, the lady of Ro- 
bert ^yd. Esq., of the Civil l^rvice on 
this Establishment, of a daughter. 

27. At Choke, the lady of Ueut. Col. 
B, W, D. Sealy, of a son. 

28. At Kaira, the lady oi John A. 
Dunlop, Esq., Collector of Ahmedabad, 
of a daughter. 

June 9. Mrs. Maiy Ann Eyoob, of a 
son. 

— The wife of Mr. Conductor Grigs- 
of a son. 

19. The lady of the Rev. Henry Jef- 
freys, IVlatoougba Chaplain, of a son. 

25. At Bellary, the lady of Ensign 
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Warrington, H. M. 67th regiment, of a 
son. 

July 4. At the Court House, the lady 
of the Honourable Sir Antony BuUer, 
a son. 

— At Sererudroog, the wife of Con- 
ductor Walter Malone, of a daughter. 

5. The l^y of Vero Kemball, Esq., of 

a son. 

— At Dappoolie, ^e lady of Lieut, 
and Adjutant Worthy, of a son. 

9. At Surat, the lady of John Romer, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

i 0. Mrs. Bennett of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 2. At St. Thomas's Church, by 
the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
bay, Guy Lenox Prendergast, Eiq., 
Member of Council at this Presidency, to 
Eliza Emma, eldest daughter of the late 
John Grieve, Esq., M.H., of St. Peters- 
burgh. Body Physician and Counsellor of 
State to H. M. the Emperor of all the 
Russias. 

18. At St. Thomas’s Church, by the 
Rev. Henry Davies, Lieut. George 
Franklaud, of the 65th regt. of Foot, to 
Miss Anue Mason. 

DEATHS, 

April 15. At Bhewndy, W. Aitken, 
Esq., Surgeon ou this Establishment. 

18, On board the Lord Castlereagh, 
Lieut, Col. Robert Barclay, of 1st 
regt. Light Cavalry. 

May 7. In camp, near Baroda, ag«l 
twenty-nine years, Mr. Sub-Conductor 
John Saunderson, of the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

19. At Tannah, from the effect of an 
accident which occurred while assisting, 
with his characteristic humanity, to ex- 
tinguish a fire, Stephen Babington, Esq., 
of the Bombay Civil Service, in the thirty- 
second year of his age. 

“ Mr. Babington arrived in India in 
1 808, and was successively Private Secre- 
tary to the Governor, Secretary to the Go- 
vernment, Judge and Magistrate of the 
Northern Concan, and Fourth Judge of 
the Court of Sudder Adawlut and Sudder 
Foujdary Adawlut. His progress in the 
service, particularly at his outset, was 
marked rather by an easy and unas- 
suming, but perfect^discharge of bis va- 
rious duties, than by any effort to distin- 
guish himself, or to attract notice and 
consideration. He was eager to do well 
what belonged to bis station; it was a 
matter of secondary concern whether the 
eyes of others were turned upon him or 
not. He was more anxious to be useful 
than conspicuous. His emblem was not 
the torrent which rushes and frets along in 
its noisy course^ it was radier the stream 
that glides on in quiet, spreading fertility 


and enjoyment as it flows. As a Judge^ 
his patience, his unruffled temper (H can 
harffly be c^led command of temper, for 
it seemed to cost him no effort), his long- 
suffering with the ignorance, and even with 
the inevitable vices of those amone whom 
he had to administCT the laws iir mercy, 
were quite exemplary. They acquir^ 
him in the iirat instance the confidence, 
and, finally, combined with his unweai^ 
benevolence, the love of all around him. 
He became veneratetl as the father of his 
district, where his advice was a law with per- 
sons of every rank. His cool and unimpas- 
sioned judgment, his wide and accurate 
range of observation, his singular rectitude 
of understanding in all he did or thought, 
hk sound and liberal views of public Ibw 
and policy, became daily more visible, smd 
excited the respect, not unmixed with sur- 
prise, even of many who had long known 
him, but who had not detected the uncom- 
mon powers of his mind, under the veil 
thrown over them by his modesty, and by 
the simplicity of his habits. Young as he 
was, he rose rapidly without envy to the 
very first rank in the esteem of his fellow- 
servants: and he had hardly attained the 
high station that was his due, when he was 
tom from his friends and his country by 
an untimely fate. He bad for some time 
been engaged in superintending a revisal 
of the regulations of this Presidency, for 
which bis temper of mind and the extent 
of his knowledge eminently qualified him. 
The sense entertained of his merits in that 
task by a Government that knows to ap- 
preciate excellence, may be discovered by 
Uie terms in which his loss is com- 
memorated, and now forms his beSti’^- 
lo^ura.” tifvoe 

“ ‘ Extract of a letter to the Court oF SlNl- 
der Adawlut. dated 29th May 182SJ^ 
“‘Para, 1. The Hon. the Govert^^n 
Council has received intelligence’>^^e 
death of the Fourdi Judge of your tJourt, 
Mr. Babington, while on circuit at the 
Northern Concan, on the 1 9th instant, and 
directs me to express to you bis sense of 
the loss which the service has sustained by 
that melancholy event. 2. Mr. Babing- 
ton ’s intelligence, patience, and know- 
ledge of the natives, enoinently qualified 
him for his judicial duties ; and in the 
important task of revising the code, his 
views were as sober as extensive ; his tem- 
per both firm and candid ; and his judg- 
ment of what was due to the Gove rnm ent 
was not sacrificed even to his cfaaracteris- 
tical tenderness for the people.’ 

** It is still more difficult to do justice 
to his private than to bis public virtues. 
A mild and cheerful benevolence 
vaded and tempered the whole of Ids 
character. He was perhaps somewhat in- 
clined to indolence, unless when be a 
friend to serve, or a duty to perform: bis 
character then seemed to be dianged, and 
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iiU his facuhies were lighted up with 
ardmir and activity. He had nutliing of 
selfi^ness in his composition ; and wb^ 
SB one of his warm attadiments and ardent 
feelings, iseven more rare, he seemed hardly 
to know what re^ntment meant. The dis> 
agreealUe occurrences that met him in 
life he softened by good-humoured rmU 
lery, and disarmed by temper. He pro- 
b^y has not left a single enemy behind 
him. He died as he had lived, imbued 
with a sd>er and sincere sense of religion : 
and though called away from the prospect 
of honour and reputation that were in- 
viting him, the endearments of an afiec- 
tionate family, to which he was fondly at- 
tached, and the adection of friends by 
wbcMn he was tenderly beloved; lie re- 
signed them all as became a good and 
. brave man, with unalterable firmness *. not 
certainly without regret, but without re- 
pining. 

The estimation in which a man is 
held may sometimes be known from slight 
incidents. Mr. Babingtoo at the time of 
his deatli was only on a casual visit to 
Tannab, in the discharge of his duty as 
Judge of Circuit. It was singular that, 
so circumstanced, he should have received 
his last summons In the midst of those 
among whom he had passed so many 
years respected and revered. The natives 
of India are generally accused of coldness of 
temper and of ingratitude. If such be the 
case* his singular virtues liad the power to 
dissolve even their indifierence. The in- 
habitants of Tannah, from the time be 
sustained the fatal injury, remained in 
crowds near the bouse of his friend Mr. 
Marriott, to which he had been carried, 
waiting with the keenest anxiety for intelli- 
gence regarding him, and messengers passed 
backward and forward to report the state 
of health till he bad breathed his last. 
Hie crowd dien silently dispersed , but in 
the evening, watching the hour fixed for 
his funeral, they assembled to the number 
of sevCTal thousands, and followed his re- 
mains to the grave with every demonstra- 
tion of respect and sorrow. 

** In the course of these remarks we 
lavo indulged in more of private feeling 
^n is usual on similar occasions; but we 
cannot coD:dder Mr. Babington as merely 
ajprivateman: his was felt as a public 
Calamity wherever it was announced, even 
hj those who knew him only by report, 
md ^iread, for a period, an unusual gloom 

our little society. We knowhow in- 
adequate what we have said is to his vir- 
, ^es, and to the public expectation ; but 
we felt that we could not say less of one 
of die best and wisest men that England 
kreraent to India.**— Cour. 

$1. At Jaulnah, Lieut. "Wm. Bc^le, of 
Ae 1st b^, PioneCTs, sincerely and de- 
wvedly regretted, leaving a widow and 
nd a n t riuld to lament their loss. 


JuTte 1. At Boorsud, on his way to 
Kaira, suddenly, Lieut. W. H. B Lind- 
say, of H.M. 4A Light llragoons^ highly 
esteemed and sincerely regretted by aU 
who had the pleasure of bis acquaintance. 

10. Lieut. G, W. Dardes, B. E. regi- 
ment, aged 24 years. 

13. At Ahmedabad, Lieut. Charles Ter- 
rington, Adjutant of 2d regiment L.C., 
most sincerely and deservedly beloved, es- 
teemed, and respected by his brother 
officers, to whom and to the regiment, as 
well as to the service in general, he is a 
severe loss. 

— Mrs. Anne Tovey, wife of Alex. 
Tovey, Esq., Paymaster H.M. 20th regt. 

14. At Poonah, Comet TTios. Spencer, 
of the 3d njgt. Bombay Light Cavalry. 
The circumstances connected with the 
death of this promising young officer are 
truly distressing, and serve to prove how 
we may be cut offi when least expected. 
He was taking his usual evening's ride in 
rude health, twenty-nine hours only prior 
to his decease, and the first intimation 
given of his fatal accident was that of a 
seapoy running into the mess-house, stating 
an officer to be lying (as if dead) in the 
road. His brother officers on hearing this 
hastened to the spot, and picked him up 
quite senseless.’ Several medical men were 
immediately called: but the fall from his 
horse had been so severe that it baffied their 
efibrts, as he neither spoke, nor, indeed, 
was be sensible from the time it occurred 
till the moment of his death. Thus ter- 
minated the existence of an excellent 
young man, esteemed by all those who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, and who 
followed him to the grave witli every mark 
of deep sorrow. His funeral was attended 
by the band of H. M. 47th regt., and 
nearly the whole of the officers and gen- 
tlemen in the cantonment. 

20. At Colabab, the infant daughter of 
Mr. Leggett. 

— Mr. Michael Loughlin, a Clerk in 
the Chief Secretary's Office. 

— At Seroor, Brevet C^ptmn C, W. 
Mackintosh, of the 12tli regt. Madras 
N. I., aged 34 years. 

— ' At Culoba, Wm. Henry, the infant 
son of Lieut. Wm. Chas. Newhouse, of 
H. M. 65th regt., aged three months. 

24. In the hfty-third year of his age, 
Ollyett Woodhouse, Esq., Advocate-Ge- 
neral for Bombay. 

“ Mr. Woodhouse has for many years 
held the first rank at the bar of this Pre- 
sidency. He was devotedly attached to 
his profession, and po^essed not only the 
industry and knowledge, but, in an eminent 
degree, the high and disinterested feelings 
of honour that belong to and adorn it. 
His l^al opinions wt^ disringuisbed for 
tlieir clearness and sound sense. A love 
of his orofession made him enter with 



much warmth into the views and interests 
of his client, which he seemed to identify 
with his own ; and an extreme anxiety ori- 
ginating from this source, and acting 
during the course of a late long and fa- 
tiguing trial, upon a frame weakened by 
previous illness, undoubtedly tended to 
hasten his decay. He died in some degree 
a martyr to his sense of duty. From 
Oxford he brought a rich 5101*6 of classical 
literature, which he continued to cultivate 
with ardour, at such intervals as be could 
steal from the labours of his profession. 
He was for several years President of the 
Literary Society of Bombay, an office 
which he resigned to have the pleasure of 
proposing the present Governor of Bom- 
bay, as his successor. In society his gen- 
tlemanly mannem, his frank and lively 
conversation, a peculiarly noble air and 
countenance, softened by a sweetness and 
benignity of temper that pervaded all be 
did or thought, rendered him a delightful 
companion. With such qualities, that be 
was looked up to with love and admiration 
in his own domestic circle cannot be won- 
dered at, but tlie same feelings had a much 
W'ider range, and it will be long before we 
can hope to see one who is likely to supply 
the blank which he has made in public as 
well as in private life.” — Bom. Gaz. 

24. Of an apoplectic fit, aged 56, the 
Rev. Nicholas Wade, A.M., Senior Chap- 
lain at this Presidency. A more awful 
example of the uncertainty of human life 
has seldom occurred than in the present in- 
stance. Mr. Wade was In his place in the 
church at Divine Service, on Sunday fore- 
noon. In the afternoon he attended at the 
burial-ground in the performance of his 
duty ; in the evening dined with his family, 
and rerired to bed at his usual hour of nine. 
On Monday morning, at half-past six 
o’clock, he was a corpse ! having been 
seized with an apoplectic fit a few hours 
before. Mr. Wade’s remains were interred 
in the chancel of St. Iliomas’s Church, of 
which he had been a Chaplain nearly thirty- 
one years, attended by a numerous and 
respectable concourse of sorrowing friends. 

26. Mr. Aviet Sarkies, Armenian. 

28. Mr. John Alves luglis, aged 19 
years. 

— At Baroda, in the 29th year of his 
age. Conductor W. M. Davis, of the 
Ordnance Department. 

29. At Kaira, Mrs. Elizabeth Watson, 
wife of W. Watson, Esq. late of H.M. 
l7th Drags., aged 62 years. 

July 1. Mr. Duncan Cameron, aged 
56 years. 

18. In Rampart Row, Francis Richard, 
the infant son of Mr. C, B. Boyce, aged 
six months and 15 days. 

Lately, at Radamoni, in Upper Egypt, 
Mr. W. P. Brine, Superintendant of the 
Sugar Manufactories of H. H. the Pasha, 
Mahomed Ali. His death will be much 
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regretted by those who knew bis sterling 
worth, or had experienced the true En^ssb 
welcome with which he never failed to 
greet his countrymen journeying in that 
distant and barbarous region. 

CEYLON. 

EFFECT OF THE JURV SYSTEM. 

The first Criminal Session of the Supreme 
Court for 1 822, for Colombo, commenced 
on the 2d Feb ; and we subjoin the Chief 
Justice’s address to the Magistrates on the ' 
occasion. 

“ Gentlemen : In opening the first ses- 
sion of the year, I have now, for the third 
time, the pleasure of congratulating you 
upon the decrease of offences ; a decrease, 
which, continuing progressively, seems ' 
fully to warrant the hope that the causes of 
amelioration are permanent in their nature. 

To arrive at accuracy upon this point I 
have directed extracts from the records of 
the Court to be furnished to me ; by them 
I see that during the last tc.i years, during 
which the Jury System has been in opera- 
tion, the reduction in the number of com- 
mittals and convictions has been, as I have 
said, progressive ; for the first five years of 
that period, 1812 to 1817, the total aS 
committals was 1723, giving an average of 
about 344 three-fifths per annum. 

From 2817 to 1822, 1024— giving a 
reduced average of 204 four-fifths. 

Of convictions, the total of the first five 
years was 534 — average 106 four-fifths $ 
of the second period 361— average 7S§. 

And our satisfaction increases in ob- 
serving that the numbers of last year fall 
even below these reduced averages, being 
in 1821, 161 committals and 45 convic- 
tions, for the whole of the maritime pro- 
vinces of Ceylon. 

The last year, therefore, though unfor- 
tunately marked by the first and only in- 
stance of capital conviction and execution 
of a European under a sentence of this 
Court, stands a striking proof of the orderly 
demeanour of the inhabitants of Ceylon. 

IVhen I had the honour to address you 
in the beginning of last year, I took occa- 
sion to point out what appeared to me to 
be some of the leading causes of this veiy 
pleasing result. It has since occurred, 
upon looking through the diaries of the 
Magistrates, that there is yet another cause, 
perhaps heretofore unsuspected, to which 
we may justly attribute considerable in- 
fluence. 

I mean the diminished and discriminated 
infliction of corporal punishment by the 
subordinate Magistrates. 

The law of Ceylon and the necessities of 
the country have reposed in those Magis- 
trates very considerable powders of inflicting 
corporal punishment : and when ofTenc^ 
are marked by features of fraud, this cruelty 
appears to be tlie most appropriate. It is 
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in making tins distinction that Magistrates 
^»pear to me to discharge their duty with 
most sahitary effect. The indiscriminate 
infliction of this punishment rather tends 
to increase than to diminish ofiences : 
tile poson thus punished for a trivial tres> 
pas8» is^tted fc^the commission of greater 
offences; he has lost the restraint of self- 
respect, and the regard for character, 
whldt, in the absence of religious motives, 
serve to dieck the great mass of our popu> 
latiiHi, and inst^d of being reclaimed by 
punishment, it adds him to the number of 
hardened offenders. Of this a very great 
majmity of the Magistrates are fully 
asrare ; and if tiiere still be any who em* 
ph^ the punishment as the most con- 
veni^t bemuse the most summary, with- 
out F^ard to any distinction, it is as im- 
possible to approve the understanding, as 
to respect the heart of such a person, and 
his district will always be found particu- 
larly disgraced by ofiences. 

There occurs a very striking proof of 
the tmtb of the principle 1 would enforce. 


in the effect produced by its operation 
amongst the Cbalia cast (the cinnamon 
peelers). 

Their late Magistrate (whose departure 
from amongst us we sh^ soon have to 
regret) was early convinced of the neces- 
sity of thus discriminating with respect to 
punishment. 

He had under bis direction a class, 
whose wild forest habits, and very peculiar 
circumstances, and even privileges, render 
them extremely difficult to manpge. By 
taking up and adhering to this principle, he 
has reduced them into that degree of order 
that they are comparatively amongst the 
most peaceable of his Majesty’s subjects, 
and now furnish as few subjects for trial, 
in proportion to their number, as any other 
cast. 

A wish to impress this subject strongly 
upon your attention has induced me to lay 
it before you on this occasion ; and I shall 
not further detain you than to recom- 
mend it to your serious consideration.”— 
Ca/. Jour* 


SUPPLEMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 

MILITARY GENERAL ORDER. 

DISCUSSION or military geievances. 
Extract from General Orders issued by his 

Excellency the Commander-m^ Chief-, dated 

JBead'^quarters, Calcutta, June 8, 1822. 

“ The Commander-in-Chief has ob- 
s^ed with great dissatisfaction, a practice 
indulged by oflScers, or by persons as- 
suming that character, of addressing ano- 
nymous complaints to the public through 
the newspapers, respecting imagined pro- 
fessional grievances. It is visible the reader 
cannot assure himself that any particular 
case so stated, is not fallaciously rcp.rcsent- 
ed, through the inexperience, the mis- 
comprehension, or the perverse view's of 
the writer ; consequently, the appeal is es- 
sentially devoid of any possible utility. 
But it is obvious that in this procedure the 
legitimate sources of redress are neglect- 
ed ; so that the purpose must be to give a 
genaal impression of inattention, oppres- 
siveness, or injustice, in those with whom 
the superintendence of such concerns is 
lodg^ The extreme mischief and im- 
probity of these endeavours have probably 
not been perceived by the writers, whom 
the Commander-in-Chief is willing to re- 
gard as living yielded only to a mo- 
xn^tary inconsiderateness. The habit, 
imwever, of an officer’s thus casting off 
Ms just and requisite dependence on his 
^tary superiors, must not be permitted, 
^ Commander-in-Chief, therefore, in 
the stoctest manner, prohibits officers from 


sending to tlie newspapers any such anony- 
mous representations as are above described. 
Should a letter of that nature henceforth 
be traced to any officer (and means will be 
taken to make the discovery almost ine- 
vitable), the Commander-in-Chief will 
immediately submit to the Govenior-in- 
Council the necessity of suspending the 
individual from duty and pay, while a so- 
licitation is made to the Hon. Court for bis 
entire removal from the service.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

VIOLENT STORM— INDIGO CROPS — DISEASE. 

A most violent storm burst over Cal- 
cutta on the night of Friday last, which 
must have disturbed the sleep of the 
soundest. The furious peals of crashing 
thunder reverberating immediately over 
head were truly appalling, and in the 
pauj»es between each peal of the ‘artillery 
of heaven,* the mind naturally reverted 
to the thousands who were exposed to 
tiie utmost horrors of the tempest on the 
great deep. Accounts from Dinaporc 
mention, that boats without number have 
been lost on the Ganges, and that the 
Patna shores were covered with wrecks. 
Several lives must have been lost, though 
no particulars have yet re^bed us. In the 
lower provinces the hopes of the Indigo- 
planters have been bitterly disappointed. 
These, however, are but trivial effects of 
the late sforms, in comparison with the 
tremendous detail of devastation and 
misery, which it is our painful duty to 
notice. What are we to expect from the 
next shipping accounts, when we are told 




that in one place on the land one hundred 
thousand lives have been lost! It is truly 
dreadful to think of such a terrible mis- 
fortune. Hie source of our intelligence 
upon the melancholy occasion, is from the 
following extract of a letter from Jessore : 

“ Ten days ago, my Indigo prospects 
were promising beyond any thing I could 
have calculated upon. Since that period, 
the most violent hurricane ever remember- 
ed in this quarter, accompanied with a 
deluge of rain, lias destroyed full one-half 
of our plants, and rendered the recovery of 
a great part of the remainder precarious. 
The storm lasted forty-eight hours, and 
swept houses and every filing before it. 
Many trees were tom up by the roots, and 
carried to a distance of several feet. I 
never witnessed such a scene of devastation 
as this place presented. The rain con- 
tinued almost without intermission for 
four days after the storm had ceased, so that 
the wdiole country is under water. 

“ I have just seen a letter from the act- 
ing Magistrate at Burrisaul, alioiit 120 
miles to the eastward of this station, detail- 
ing the effects of the late storm, which 
commenced there on the afternoon of the 
7th. I scarcely ever perused a more 
melancholy account. Burrisaul is situated 
on the banks of the Megna, which river, 
from the fury of the winds, broke over its 
boundaries in every direction, and inun- 
dated the w'hole country to an alarming 
depth. The river rose so rapidly, that on 
the 8th, at night, they had upwards of five 
feet water in their houses • and the current 


•^was so strong, that the doors and windows 
were burst open, and a regular rush of 
wafer set in th|'ough the houses. 'rhis 
gentleman says he contrived to get two 
])alankeens to the top of bis house, and re.- 
treated thither with his wife and children 
as a last resort. The Register’s and 
Doctor’s houses were carried away, or at 
least fell in from the violence of the storm • 
nearly the whple property of the residents 
at the station was destroyed. Had this 
been the extent of the damage, however, it 
would have been of little consequence, com- 
paratively speaking ; but alas ! the suffer- 
ings of the native inhabitants are not to be 
described. No fewer than one lac of lives 
are said to have been lost on this occasion, 
together with the whole of the cattle and 
grain of every' description, both in store 
and what was on the ground. The dead 
bodies were floating in every direction, and 
carried with the current through the bouses. 
Tlie writer states, that no rice was to be 
procured, even for the prisoners, and that 
he felt he should be obliged to release them 
from gad, otherwise tliey must starve. 
From what information he could obtain, 
the district could not supply food for ten 
days’ consumption to the inhabitants who 
have esca^d this dreadful visitation, I 
should think the writer meant to include 
Asiatic ./ow/t?.— ‘N o, 84. 


in the lac, the lives of the cattle lost, al- 
though I would certainly infer from the 
letter, that 100,000hunian beings perisbed- 
I have not heard whether the storm reached 
beyond this district, to the northward and 
westward.” > 

Government have been applied to in be- 
half of the unhappy survivors of this ter- 
rific visitation of Providence. We have no 
doubt but, with their wonted liberality, they 
will do every thing in their power to help 
and to alleviate the condition of the poor 
creatures. We are much afraid (though 
we have as yet heard nothing from that 
quarter) that the late storms may have ex- 
tended their devastating influence to the 
Island of Saugor.— /ndid Gaz, June 17. 

After the very distressing accounts re- 
ceived for several days past, it hto given us 
much pleasure to learn, by letters from 
Kishnagbur and Pumeab of June 11, 
that the Indigo plant has by no means 
suffered as much from the late storms as 
was at first generally anticipated. Some 
of the lower lands, it is true, are com- 
pletely ruined in the Kishnagbur districts, 
and Jessore is in a deplorable state \ but 
Purneah, taking it generally, has little 
reason to complain ; at least as far as we 
can judge from the accounts that have 
reached us. Accordingto our advices from 
Dacca, also, the state of the country there 
is not quite so had as has been represented. 
A gentleman from the interior heard it re- 
ported, but could not vouch for its accura- 
cy, that Comroercolly had suffered com- 
paratively little. 

The river has fallen considerably, and 
there is now every appearance of a con- 
tinuance of fine weather for some rime to 
come, if the new moon (which happens on 
the 1 9th) do not produce some change ; 
which, as we are assured by some very 
accurate observers of the seasons, rarely 
occurs after such very heavy rains at the 
commencement of the last quarter. 

A letter from the neighbourhood of Com- 
mercolly, dated the 13th June, received 
ance writing the above, says, “ We'have 
had very bad weather indc^ from the 5th 
to the 1 2th instant; constant rain, and blow- 
ing very hard from the eastwa^ I sus- 
pect tbe periodical rains have already set 
in> Hie Indigo plants whidi before vnis 
beautiful, has been much injured. Your 
letter of the 5tli inst. reached me only to- 
day, whereas I ought to have received it 
on the 8th; and 1 therefore suppose the 
dawk has been detainedbythelate storms.*’ 
— Hurkartt. 

We regret to learn by letters from Nag- 
pore that the European Troops had suf- 
fered very much from unusal beat during 
the last month, which produced numeroqs 
fevers, and some few deaths. The mean 
of the thermometer,' in the shade for the 
month, was about 94, and in some In- 
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stances it rose as high as 112. The heat 
gradually increased from the middle of 
the mondi till about the 25th, when it 
had become exceedingly oppressive. From 
that day till the beginning of the present 
month, they, however, fortunately had a 
successi<^^ of thunder storms, attended by 
more or less rain, which considerably low- 
ered the temperature, and gradually les- 
sened the sickness. The. change was de- 
lightful to the feelings, and both officers 
and men had benefited by it.— BuU» 
By a gentleman just come down by 
Dawk, we are sorry to learn that the cho- 
lera has again re-appeared at Buxar, 
Chunar, Mirzapore, and all the villages 
of the intervening country, and has car- 
ried off a great number of persons, prin- 
cipally natives. Many died within a few 
hours of the first attack of the disease 
and others after lingering for days. There 
was nothing particular in the weather, 
which was very hot. The disorder pre- 
vailed all last month, and had not quite 
subsided when our informant came away. 

Our indigo correspondents in Kishna- 
ghur and Morshedabad districts write that 
they have also greatly suffered from the 
terrible storm of the 7th and subsequent 
deluge. In consequence of their lands not 
being so low, nor so much exposed to inun- 
dation as those in the Delta of the Ganges, 
their suffering*, are neither so great nor so 
irreparable as those of the poor planters of 
the Jessore and Dacca districts. But nearly 
all their ripe plant is destroyed, being 
wholly stript of its leaves by the violence 
of the winds, and nothing but a con- 
tinuance of fair mild weather, and sunny 
days, will bring about the part which is 
less advanced . — John Bull. 

The letters that continue to reach town 
from the indigo districts, give various ac- 
counts of the prospects entertained by the 
planters. One letter from near Kishnagur, 
dated June 14, has the following pa- 
ragraph : 

We shall be all ruined after our fine 
prospects this year. The rain has com- 
pletely washed the colour out of our plant, 
and a quanuty of others has not a single 
leaf on it. From seven vats I had only 
a quarter of a frame : this will not pay the 
expense of manufacturing. I am so much 
annoyed that I really know not what to 
do. The river is higher now than it was 
ia the middle of July last year.*' 

Another letter from K^nagur, dated 
l^b of June, instead of evil, speaks of 
benefit arising &om the late weather. It 
is as follows : 

** I am sorry to learn by your letter, 
just received, diat you are in a state of 
great anxiety about the indigo. We had 
very heavy rains certainly, and a very se- 
Y&e storm, but it has, instead of doing us 
any harm, done a great of good. 


Tou say, ‘ let me know bow mud) you 
have lost at each factory,’ &c. &c. Now 
1 have lost none at all, excepting probably 
about 100 beegas in places that were low, 
and where the water could not get off, 
and I probably have lost about as much 

on in the same way ; but if T had 

lost 500 beegas I should still have reckon- 
ed myself a gainer, the rmn has done so 
much good ; this is my present opinion, 
and I do not think I shall have any cause 
to change it. I thought your experience of 
this part of the country would have satis- 
fied you that we cannot have too much 
rain at this period of the season, and as I 
saw nothing but benefit from it myself, I 
never thought it would give you any un- 
easiness, therefore did not \vrite. The 
river has risen altogether about four feet*, 
it stopped rising the day before yesterday, 
and since yesterday morning it has fallen 
half an inch. People who have much 
October plant will be losers, although not 
to a great extent, by the storm, for it has 
knocked the leaves off that plant at a ter- 
rible rate. It will, however, I should 
think, recover itself in the course of ten 
days or a fortnight. I commenced yester- 
day morning at — and shall go on gra- 
dually there. I am not certain when I 
shall commence at — , but I shall not have 
much to do in that way this month at any 
of the other factories.’*— Caf. Joum» 

SALE OF company's SALT. 

As the salt sale, which commenced on 
Friday last, did not terminate till the 
evening of Saturday, we have not as yet 
been able to ascertain the average. The 
probalility is, that it will be about 25 per 
cent, under the average of the former sale. 
The greatest quantity, we understand, was 
bought by a shroff, commissioned to bid by 
seven or eight merchants in the bazar. The 
wealthy native to whom we alluded, when 
mentioning the late dearness of salt, in 
consequence of an alleged monopoly, was 
present at Saturday’s sale, but did not buy 
much. From the Hurkceru of Saturday we 
take the account of the sale which imme- 
diately follows ; 

“ The third sale of the Hon. Company’s 
salt took place at the Exchange Rooms 
yesterday, and attracted an immense crowd 
of natives, some with a view to make pur- 
chases, and probably a far greater number 
actuated by mere curiosity. The sale com- 
menced al^ut eleven, and we have obtmi^ 
a note, of the average piices, given up to 
one o’clock, which we subjoin. We unde*- 
staiid that the great purchasers at the for- 
mer sales having (as the phrase is) barnt 
their Jingers, kept aloof on this occasion ; 
and the sale, therefore, proceeded slowly^ 
owing to the great number of competitiffs 
offering small sums, and shy of each other. 
At about a quarter befot^ two o’clock 
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twenty-two successive lots did not bring, 
on an average, 400 rupees each ; a depres- 
sion that might, however, be owing, per- 
haps, to the inferior quality of the sale, of 
which various sorts are set forth in the 
advertisement. The whole quantity to be 
sold at this time is eight lacs of maunds; 
but ihesaleofthe remainder was adjourned. 
The first lot was sold for 55G rupees. 

Rs. Rj. 
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[Jndta G<iz., June 17. 


DEATH or THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

Private accounts from Calcutta, dated 
the 13th July, state that the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta died on Monday the 8th of that 
month, and was interred with great solem- 
nity at St. John’s Cadiedral, on the follow- 
ing Thursday* 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

May 31. The Lady Nugent has put 
back almost a perfect wreck, having on the 
ISthinst., lat. 15 N. long. 88- experienced 
a hurricane. She had five feet water in 
her bold, and has thrown about one-tliird 
of her cargo overboard, and more than 
one-half of the rest damaged. She is ex- 
pected to be condemned. 

Departures. 

June 22. Ship Adamant, Elsworthy, for 
London. 

28. Ship Susan, Hamilton, for London- 

July 1. Ship Mellish, Ford, for London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 

DEATHS. 

• BIRTHS. 

April 19. At Dinapore, the lady of 
Capt. Geo. Matthews, H.M.’s 59th regt. 
of a daughter. 

June 4. At Meerut, the lady of J. H. 
Matthews, Esq., Paymaster of H. M’s 
I4th regt., of a daughter. 

5. At Nusseerabad, the lady of C.W. 
Welchman, Esq., M.D., of a son. 

14. Mrs. F. Sutherland, of a son. 

15. At Chowringhee, the lady of R, 
Hunter, Esq., C. S., of a daughter. 

19. Mrs. Wm. Denman, of a son. 

^ The lady of Jas, Erving, Esq., 
C. S., of a daughter. 

Lately., in the Fort of Allahabad, the 
wife of Mr. A. Cameron, Deputy Assis- 
tant Commissary of Ordnance, of .a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES 

May 25. At Meerut, Dr. Urquhar^ 
22d N. I., to Miss Catharine Long. 

June 5. Mr, William Nichols, to Miss 
Cordelia Bowman, 

10. Mr. Alexander Bumett,#to Miss 
Catherine D’Moyrah. 

11, Mr. Thomas Fletcher Waghorns, of 
the Hoa Company’s Marine, to Miss 
Elizabeth Birtle't. 

13, J. A. A^nnocr, Esq-, to Miss Nan 
Jane Joseeh, eldest daughter of Jacob 
Joseph, Esq, 

15. Mr. John Arratoon Vertaness, As- 
sistant of Messrs. Cruttenden and Co., to 
Miss B. Jacob, youngest sister of Mr. 
Carrapiet Jacob, of Calcutta. 

17. A. Colvin, Esq., to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Jas. Colvin, Esq. 

18. William Graham, Esq., to Mrs, 
Eleanor Browne. 

OEATHS- 

June 3. At Chittagong, Brev. Capt. 
R. W. Forster, Interp. and Quart-Mast. 
of the 2d bat. 13th regt. N.I- 

5- James Thomson Bell, Esq., son o 
the late Dr. Bell, and nephew to Thomson 
the poet 

— At the Presidency, Mr. Joseph Ro- 
bert Rains, late of the Hon. Company’s 
Artillery, aged 21. 

— At Haupper, Fanny Lydia, daugh- 
ter of Capt W. P. Cooke, Dep. Judge 
Adv. Gen. 2d Div. 

10. At Berbampore, on his way to 
Chuprab, John Eustace Chinnery, only 
son of George Chinnery, Esq., of Se- 
rampore. 

11. At Chowringhee, the infant daugh- 
ter of John Hunter, Esq., of the Civil 
Service. 

12. Capt. Benjamin Rogers, of the 
Country Service, commander of the Sul- 
tan, aged 30 years ; a gentleman whose 
suavity of manners and honourable cha- 
racter rendered him beloved by all who 
knew him. He has left a v^ow and 
many relations, who, with all his friends, 
must deeply lament their loss. 

13. The infant daughter of J. W. Gran^ 
Esq., C.S. 

14. At Dacca, Lieut. Charles- Boyd, 
Adj. of the 2d bat. 13th N.I. 

18. Elizabeth Emily, the infant daugh- 
ter of the Rev. S. Trewin. 

22. At Hansee, the infant son of Lieut, 
Ramsay, 8th N.I. 

Lately^ at Cawnpore, Charles Edmund, 
the infant son of Capt. Cave Brown. 


CHINA. 

The ship Charles Forbes, belonging to 
this port, anchored in the harbour this 
morning from China. We have been fa- 
voured with an extract of a letter received 
4 L 2 
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by this opportunity, which states, 

;^na Opium, on the 15th of April, was 
St 2,500 dollars, and Company’s Mal- 
wa at 1,500. Smuggled, or Demaun 
Malwa, at 1,200 dollars per pecul. The 


[Dec. 

Company sold - their last lot of Bengal 
Opium, at 7^ tales. The stock of Opium 
OR hand was moderate, but that of Cotton 
was 'Very considerable.— Bcmi. Cour., Junt 
29. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

EASTwINDlA HOUSE. 

The Court of Directors of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the East-Indies have given notice, that 
a QuMterly General Court of the said 
‘Company will be held at their House in 
LeadenhalUstreet, on Wednesday, the Idth 
Dec. next, at eleven o*clock in the fore- 
noon, for the purpose of declaring a IX- 
▼idend from Midsummer last to Christmas 
next. That the Transfer Books of the 
said Company’s Stock will be shut on 
Tuesday, the 3d of December, at three 
o’clock, and opened again on Thuisday, 
the 16th of January 1823. And that 
the Dividend Warrants on the said Stock, 
due on the 5th of January 1823, will be 
ready to be delivered on Monday the 6th 
of the same month. 

affoimtments. 

laeut- Cook, of the Portsmouth Divi- 
sion of Royal Marines, is appointed Aid- 
de-Camp to the Rt. Hon. Lord Amherst, 
the newly appointed Governor-General of 
India. 

At a Court of Directors held at the 
East- India House, on Wednesday the 27th 
Nov., George Norton, Esq., a Barrister of 
the Temple, was appointed the Company’s 
Advocate General at Bombay in the room 
of O. Woodhouse, Esq., deceased. 

Loan clive’s fund. 

The Directors of the East-India Com- 
pany have received Six Hundred Pounds, 
as a Donation to Lord CUve’sFund. 

THE DECCAN PEIZE MONET CAUSE. 

This very important cause came on on 
Friday the I5th*Nov., in pursuance of a 
fmmer adjournment, for a further hearing, 
before the Lords of the Council, at the 
Board Room in the Treasury. 

The parties interested in the final deci- 
sion of this cause are, the army under the 
command of the Marquess of Hastings, 
and the army lately commanded by Sir T. 
Hislc^ Bart 

Dr. Jenner and Mr. Harrison attended 
w CouDs^ in behalf of Sir T. Hislop, 

» and Dr. Lushingtpn and Mr. Adam 
for die Marquess of Hastings. 


After considerable discussion, the Counsel 
in behalf of the Marquess of Hastings 
urged the expediency of postponing the 
further consideration of the cause to a 
future day. 

To this application it is understood that 
their Lordships assented, and tlie cause 
stands adjourned to this month. 

INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Nov. 2. Deal. Ship Barossa, Hutchin- 
son, from Bengal, Madras, Cape, and St. 
Helena. 

1 1. Liverpool. Ship Seaforth, M‘ Do wall, 
from Bombay 4th July. 

16. Gravesend. Ship Swallow, Ross, 
from Bombay 4th July, 

24. Deal. Ship Brailsford, Spring, from 
Bombay 22d July. 

25. Off Margate. Ship Palmyra, Lamb, 
from Batavia, &c. 

26. Liverpool. Ship Hindoostan, Kirk- 
wood, from Bengal 18th July. 

Departures. 

Nov. 1. Gravesend. Ship Eliza, Ward, 
for Madras and Bengal. 

14. Ditto. iSiip Ogle Castle, Pearson, 
for Bengal. 

Ships spoken uith. 

David Scott, Bunyon, London to Ma- 
dras and Bengal, 1 7th Aug. lat. 15 S. long. 
34 W. 

John Taylor, Liverpool, to Bengal, 27th 
Aug. lat. 18 long. 27. 

Clydesdale, M'Kellar, Liverpool to New- 
South Wales 21st July, lat. 15. N. long. 25. 

Xhike of York, Campbell, Bombay, to 
China, 1 3th July, by the Seaibrth, arrived 
at Liverpool. 

The Warren Hastings, Mason, London 
to Bengal, 10th July, lat. 9. 30 N. Ion. 
23, 30. She had spoken on the 7th, lat. 
10. Ion. 24, the Winchelsea, Adamson, 
and Dorsetshire, Lyde, both ftx>m London 
to Bengal. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 10. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
the lady of Jas. Duff Watt, Esq., Dep. 
Asast. Commissary- General to the Forces, 
of a son. 
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Oct. ‘■2.5. At Peckhara, Mrs. Thomas 
Heath, of a son. 

27. At his house, Winchester- ro^, New- 
road, Paddington, the lady of Hobert 
Baxter, E^q. of Bombay, of a son. 

28. At Norton Cottage, Tenby, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. Voyle, of a daughter. 

iVby. 1. At Ciapham, the lady of Thos. 
Barlow, Esq. of Calcutta, of a daughter. 

19. At Barnes Terrace, Surry, the lady 
of Major John Hickes, of the Hon. 
Company’s Bombay Establishment, of a 
son. 

18. The lady of Peter Auber, Esq, 
Assistant Secretary to the Hon. East India 
Company, of a daughter. 

MA&KIAGES. 

Oct. 28. At Bray Church, County of 
Wicklow, Capt. Philip Maughan, of the 
Hon. East>lndia Company’s Bombay 
Marine Service, to Teresa, third daughter 
of the late Alex. Brenan, Esq., one of 
the Six Clerks of his Majesty’s Court of 
Chancery, Ireland. 

31. At Kensington Church, by the 
Rev. Mr. Rennell, Capt. David Rae 
Newall, of the Hon. E. T.- Company’s 
ship Scaleby Castle, to Charlotte Jannetta, 
only surviving daughter of the late James 
Falconer, Esq. of Bombay. 

Nov. 6. At Park-place, Edinburgh, 
John William.s, Esq, of the Hon. East- 
India Company’s Civil Service, to Sophia, 
daughter of the late Dr. Wm. Roxburgh, 
also of the East-India Service. 

9. Major P. Dunbar, of the Cavalry, 
in the Hon. East- India Company’s Ser- 
vice, to Jessie, seventh daughter of the 
Rev. Wm. Leslie, of Balnagaitb, Moray- 
shire, N.B., and niece to the Earl of 
Caithness. 

21. At St James’s Church, by the Lord 
Bishop of London, the Rev. 'Ihos. Scott 
Smyth, of St. Austle, in the County of Corn- 
wall, to Georgiana Tbeopbila, youngest 
daughter of Sir T. J. lyietcalfe, Bart., and 
sister to the present Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
Bart., of Fern-hill, Berks. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 30. At Paris, Mr. David Babing- 
ton, a^d 22, fourth son of Dr. Babing- 
ton, of Aldermanbury. 

31. At his house, Grosvenor-place, Batb, 
Admiral Peter Puget, in his 60th year, 
late Naval Commissioner at Madras and 
Trincomalee. He was an active and 
zealous ofBcer, had passed the greater part 
of his life in actual service, and command- 
ed the Chatham in Admiral Vancouver’s 
Voyage of Discovery round the World. 

— At his father’s residence in Ken- 
nington, in the eighteenth year of his age, 
after an illness of many months, and to 
the great grief of all his family, Richard 


Maidman Budden, eldest son of Major 
Budden, of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

31. Aged 14, at' the house of her grand- 
father, James Lynn, Esq., Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, deeply lamented by he^relatives 
and friends, Sarah Ellen, only child of 
Richard Sharp, Esq., Surgeon on the 
Bombay Establishment. 

Nov. 7. At Bath, Major General Sir 
Henry White, K.C.B., of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Service in Bengal. His remains 
were interred on the morning of the 3 6th, 
in the Abbey Church, with all the funeral 
splendour due to his eminent rank. There 
were five mourning coaches and four, with 
a hearse and set, decorated with handsome 
plumes, and followed by a numerous train 
of gentlemen’s carriages. The following 
distinguished characters officiated as pall- 
bearers on the occasion : — Gen. Sir R. 
Blair, Bart. ; Gen. SirT. Dallas, K.C.B.; 
Gen. Sir Geo. Leith, Bart. ; Lieut. Gen. 
Dickson; Col. Hall; Maj. Sullivan; Col. 
Shaw ; Col Mackenzie. 

8. At the advanced age of 81, Mrs. 
Eyles, sister of Geo. Dominicus, Esq. of 
the East-India House, and mother of 
Major Eyles, Bombay Army, 

— Ihe infant son of Mr. Geo, Baillie, 
of Poplar, Middlesex, 

Lately^ at Moore Park, in the County of 
Cork, Stephen, Earl of Mountcasbel, 
father of the Hon. R, F. Moore, of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 


CALCUTTA EXCHANGE. 

We are informed that there has been a 
great scarcity of money In the Calcutta 
market, attributed to various causes, and 
which had rased the exchange on England 
to 2s. l^d. a 2s. 2d., and the rate of inte- 
rest to 10 per Cent, amongst the merchants. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tttesdayy November 26. 

Cotton. — The Cotton market this week 
has been in a very languid state, yet there 
are no sellers at auy reduction ; the pur- 
chases are in bond, Surat ordinary 5|d, 
fair 5fd, good fair 6d., and very good 
6^d.; Madras good fair; Ben^ala 5|d. 
fair, to -^^d. good fair, good 5^d*, very 
good 6*|d. ; and duty paid, Demcrara and 
Berbice good fairS^d. and 9|d: and West 
ludia fair 8d. 

Coffee.— The public sales last week 
were considerable : British Plantation, 
with the exception of Berbice and Derae- 
rara, which were 2s. to 3s. per cwt. lower, 
sold freely and at rather higher prices : 
the two latter have for a length of time 
rated much higbei than the other qualities ; 
good ordinary St. Domingo in casks and 
in bags sold at 94s. fid. and 9os. fid. in 
considerable parcels. 
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L. 

V 

t. 

d 

L. s. 

d 


L. 

> i. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

Cochineal.. 

,.,lb. 0 

3 

0 

to 0 4 

6 

Sal Ammoniac 

CWt. 







Cotfee, Java 

CWt. 8 

0 

0 

— 90 

0 

Senna 

,..lb. 0 

0 

6 

to 

0 

2 

6 

— Clieribon 

.... . 3 

10 

0 

-> S 18 

0 

Turmenck, Bengal. .cwt. 0 

It 

0 

— 

0 

16 

0 









18 






— * Bourbon 






• " China 

... . 1 

5 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

— Mucha 


0 

0 

— 30 0 

0 

Zedoary 








Cotton, >urat 

..U). 0 

0 

6 

— 00 

7 

Galls, in Sorts 

7 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 







Blue 

8 

0 






Bengal 


0 

5 

— 0 0 

(> 

Indigo, Blue 

...Ib. 0 

1 1 

6 


U 

12 

0 

— — Bourbon 


0 

9 

— 0 1 

0 

— Puiple and Violet... 0 

1 1 

4 

— 

0 

1 1 

5 

Drugs, ike. for Dveing. 





— Fine \ lolet 

0 

1 1 

t 

— 

0 

11 

3 

Aloes, Ep.iuca. ...... 

.cvvl. 2 

0 

0 

— 5 5 

0 

— Good Diito 

0 

JO 

10 

— 

0 

11 

0 

Aitniseeds, Star 

3 

0 

0 

— 3b 

0 

Fine Violet k, Copper 0 

10 

<5 

— 

0 

10 

10 

Borax, Rchned 

a 

10 

0 

— 3 10 

0 

— Good Ditto 


10 

2 

— 

0 

10 

i 

Unrefined, or 'I'lncal 2 

10 

0 

— 3 5 

0 

— Orditiarv Ditto.. 

0 

6 

3 

— 

0 

8 

8 

Cam ithi re unrefined 

9 

0 

0 

— 11 0 

0 

— - Consuming qualitiea.. 0 

9 

9 

— 

U 

10 

9 

Cardenionis, Malabar.. lb 0 

2 

3 

— 0 3 

u 

— Madras Fintand Good 







C'eylon 

... . 0 

i 

3 

— 0 1 

6 

Rice, Bengal 

twt. 0 

9 

0 

~ 

0 

12 

0 

Cassia Buds... 

CWt, 17 

5 

0 

— 18 0 

0 

Satilower 

CWt. 3 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 









U 



1 



Castor t^il 

..lb. b 

0 

6 

— 0 t 

3 

Saltpetre, Refined.... 

CWt. 1 

10 

0 





China Uont 

CWt . 1 

0 

0 

— 1 15 

0 

Silk, Beugal Skeiii ... 

..lb. 0 

14 

5 

— 

0 

17 

6 

Coctiliis Indicus.... 


& 

0 

— 112 

0 

Novi 

0 

17 

2 

— 

1 

8 

9 

Colninlio Root 






Ditto While.. . 

. ... 0 

18 

0 

— 

1 

5 

3 

Draeoii's Blood 


0 

0 

— 3d 0 

0 

— — China 

0 

17 

1 

— 

1 

2 

4 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 4 

0 

0 

— 9 0 

0 

Oiganziue 

. ... 1 

Id 

0 

— 

2 

7 

0 








..Ib. 0 



































— ■ Aumti 

.CWt. 9 

10 

0 

— 9 0 

0 

Nutmegs 

. ... 0 

2 


— 

0 

3 

5 

- — Galbamiin.,, , 






— Ginger.. 

CWt. 0 

15 

0 

— 

0 

17 

0 

— - Gambogium . 

U 

0 

0 

— 15 0 

0 

— — Pepper, Black .i 

.. lb. 0 

0 

6 





Mvrrh 


0 

0 

— 15 0 

0 

I — . — . White 

.... 0 

1 

4 





— — Olibaiutm 

1 

10 

0 

— 3 5 

0 

Sugar, Vellow 

Cwl. 1 

7 

0 

— 

1 

12 

0 


...Ib. 0 






. ... 1 

14 

0 


2 


0 








ft 

18 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

Shell, Block.,. 

2 

0 

0 

— 3 0 

0 

— — Manilla and Java .... 0 

18 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

Shivered 

«> 

0 

0 

— 50 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

.. Ib. 0 

2 

4 





— — Slick 


15 

0 

— 1 5 

0 

— — Congou 


2 

5 

— 

0 

S 

0 

Musk, China 

..oz. 0 

7 

0 

— 0 IH 

0 

— SoiiclMing 


3 

11 

— 

0 

4 

8 

Nux Vomica 

,cwt, 0 

10 

0 

— 0 16 

0 

— - Campoi 

0 

3 

6 

— * 

a 

3 

10 

Oil Cassia . 

..oz, 0 

0 

6 

— 0 0 

7 

— — Twankay 

0 

3 

4 

— 

0 

S 

7 

— Cinnamon .. . 


12 

0 

— 0 15 

0 

— Pekoe 


6 

2 





— — Cloves 






— Hvson Skin 


3 

3 

— 

0 

5 

4 









3 

7 


0 

5 

4 

Nutmegs 


2 

0 

— 0 2 

6 

— Gunpowder 


4 

8 

— 

0 

5 

$ 

Opium 

...lb. 





Tortoiseshell 

. ... 1 

6 

0 

— 


1 

0 

Rhubarb 


1 

n 

— 0 5 

0 

Wood, Saunders Red. .ton 8 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 


GOODS Dl'X’LAIlED FOR SALE AT 
THE EASr-'NDIA HOfL-^E. 

For Sales December^ PiompfiS Febrjf»ry. 
Tea— Hohea, SOO.OOO lbs } Congou C^tnooi, 
Pfkoc, and Souchong, i.OOO.OOO Ihs. } Twankay 
and H>son SKin, l.KXj.OOO lbs.; Hyson, 200 , 000 lbs. 
— Total, including Private-Trade. 6,8UO,OOOIbs. 
For Sale II December — PrompiT March- 

Bengal, Coast, and '^orat Piece 
Goods, Nankeen Cloth, and Damaged Coast 
Piece Goods. 

For Sale 20 Januarjf 1823-— Prompt 18 April, 
Compony’s.— China and Bengal RawSdk. 

For SnleH January— Prompt 4 April. 
Company's and Liccnied— Indigo. 


The Court of Directors have given notice, 
that at their ensuing March Sale of TEA, the 
several Species will be put up at ibe following 
Prices, r/z.— Bohea, at is. 61 /. per Ib. j Congou, 
at is. 'id andSx. 4 d.; C'ampoi, at 2s 9(i*i Sou' 
chong, at 3s.; Twankay, at 2 -s W.; Hyson Skin, 
at is. OJ,; Hyson, at 3s. and 4s. 


CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
ms SHIPS LA'IELY AURIV^KD. 

C.^RGO of the Barrosa, from Bengal and Ma- 
dras. 

Cowjpany’*.— Piece Goods — Sugar — Ind go — 
Cotton. 

prtcate Trade and Privilege.— Cotton Goods. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Skips* Names. 

Tans. 

Captains. 

Bestxnatxan. 

Stentor- 



5f^0 

Harris • 

Bengal direct. 

Timandra - 

- 


450 

Wray - 

Ditto. 

Lord Suffitid 





Ditto. 

Grenada 

• 


450 

Donald 

Ditto. 

Kains 

• 


450 

Rutland 

Madras. 

Norfolk 

. 


550 

«reig - 

Madras and BengaT. 

Lady Campbell 

- 


7'X) 

Betham 

Ditio. 

Euphrates • 

.. 


550 

Meade • 

Bombay. 

England 

• 


450 

Reav - 

Ditto. 

Pigott - 

• 


400 

Tomlin • 

Ditto. 

Hannah 



550 

t.amb - 

Ditto, 

Royal George 



550 

Ellerby- 

Ceylon and Bombay, 

Speke • 



474 

M'Pherson - 

‘Ceylon, 

Mulgrave Castle 



500 

Ralph • 

jMmiritius and Ceylon 




500 

Watt - 

jBatavia and Singapore. 




Daily Prices of Stocks, from the ^Qth of October to the '2,5th of November 182i2. 
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INDEX. 


A. 

^bys^niat French journey into, 455. 

Afghans^ reflettions on, lU — state of re- 
ligion amongst, 213. 

Aleppo, dreadful eartliquake at, 519. 

Amherst (Right Hon. Lord) appointed 
goveroor-general of Bengal, 519. 

Antuindale, late Marquis of— heir to his 
title and estates found, 91. 

Armenian press, brief account of, 347. 

Asiatic Soeietp of Calcutta — meeting held 
Oct. 19, 1821— M. A. L. de Chezy elect- 
ed an honorary member— works pre- 
sented by foreign societies— specimens 
of minerals from Nepaul, and coins col- 
lated in Turkish Arabia, presented to 
the museum— short statistical notice of 
the Lurkacoles, in the district of Singh- 
boom, laid before the Society by Capt* 
Jackson, 36--brief account of tlie in- 
scriptions (Persian and Sanscrit) on a 
marble slab, found at Sirsab in 1818, 
presented in the name of Capt, W. S. 
Whish — analysisof AugustusVon Scble- 
gel’s essay ou the progress of Oriental 
literature, published in a number of 
the Indiscbe Bibliotbek, prepared and 
read by Mr. H. H. Wilson, the secretary, 
37 — Dec, 13, 1821 — Mr. Hough and 
Mr. Rutherford elected members — elec- 
tion of vice-presidents and the commit- 
tee of papers for the ensuing year— let- 
ter read from Mr. Smythe, of Caen, in 
Normandy, presenting a fac-simile of a 
Coofic inscription — a tooth of the Nar- 
whal, an animal native of the Polar 
seas, and the head of the Ethiopian bog, 
Sus Ethiopicus, a variety found in 
Southern Africa, presented to the mu- 
seum — an account of Bootan, by Krish- 
na K*bant Bhose, and translated by D. 
Scott, Esq., forwarded by Mr. Swinton, 
41^three first parts of an account of 
Hindoo sects, by Mr. H, H, Wilson, 
the secretary, laid before the meeting, 
42 — large collection of Chinese books 
presented in die name of Mr. Cromme- 
Asiatic Jottrn, 


Un, 43 — Feb. 6, 1822— works presented 
by different societies— various models 
of implements used in Indian manufiic- 
tures, laid before tbe Society— luge 
block of petribed wood present^ to the 
museum — tropical birds pr^ented to 
ditto by Capt £a.stgate, of tbe ship 
Fame— letter read from Dr. Wallich, 
forwarding several drawings of Nepaul 
plants, 247 — paper on Hindoo cranio- 
logy, by G. M. Pater^n, M. D., read 
by tbe secretary— some valuable obser- 
vations on the diamond mines of India, 
also read, 248 — April 12, 1822— Mr. 
A. Stirling and Ih. Paterson elected 
members, and Aug. Von Schlegel an 
honorary member-images of Hindoo 
deities from Java, and a monkey from 
Singapore preserved in spirits, presented 
to tbe museum— a communication re^ 
ceived from Mons. Duvaucel, in which 
he recegnizes the bippelepfaos of Aris- 
totle in tbe black deer ^ or Kala-harin of 
Bengal — proposals received from Cey- 
lon for printing a Pali grammar — sketch 
of tbe Thai, or Siamese language, ac- 
companied by an inquiry into the struc- 
ture of tbe Maun, or original language 
of Pegu, transmitted to the Society by 
Lieut. Low, 584. 

Asiatic Society of Paris— lists of the muni, 
hers and foreign associates~^rospe<^iS 
of tbe Journal Asiadque, 485. 

Assay 'Report, shewing the mint standuds 
of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and Eng- 
land, and tbe weight, purity, and inti»>. 
sic value of all tbe coins, utfaer curr^ 
in tbe Hon. Company’s territmies under 
tbe Presidency of Bombay, or imported 
as Bullion ; Aug. 4, 1821, 32. 

Australia, on tbe present condition ojf 
our colonies in, 219— meeting of the 
Philosophical Society of, 586. 

I 

B. 

SaUngton’s (Benj.) Adventures of thfe 
Gooroo Paramartan, a tale, in Tamul 
and English, review of, 465. 

VoL. XV. 4M 






J of I'nr ddiiitl— -ti^ 

BandMi, outrages committed Vi- 

lagapatam, 505. , 

fTssrr: Ici'.a . /*3- 

?®cpbd;^jM4jsj>jj^op¥,o£4jie 

.nJO^op.ppllege I J. ; ,.' y 

Bengalke newspaper. Sm Sungbaud' Cotu- 

-..Mr..!-. 

Bcrar, notes on, 434.; . 

Sieffri^tkuay-Slietciei : Caftt.- M<^Iurdo, oC 
Bowraj;, 5~I4ure^wur Sowear, more 
., geneially ^npwn by the nmne of Hu- 
.otMhwur Bhaee, ii.9— rCapt. G. R. Blane 
„iof til© Bengal Engineers, 228— The hon. 
,,Sit W. D. .Evans, iate recorder of Bom- 
lay, -.230— Andrew Jukes, Esq. M. D., 
;,23f-s Major Edwaod Roughsedge, Ben- 
, galNiI-, 232— Wijliam Jacob Cransen, 

1 ,Eeq,,,233— S^ben Babington, Esq., 
^.jRonibay Civil Service, 617 — Ollyet 
c ^qqdhouse. Esq., 618, 

Bkmtm Empire! considerable ferment 
amongst Rib Bunbahs, oecaaoried by an 
'"iMiliected -visit frOin the Siamese, 516. 

Caicjittiq 92, 194, 298, 396, 499, 
yOg,m~Madres, 95, 199,310, 402, 
ipreii'V, Bombay, 100, 202, 409, 512, 
Ceylon, 20 Singapore, 310 — 
■VetM& 2b4, -Pl7— Home, 106, 209, 

'S12;-4T?, S2I, 624. ' 

=•*1 ' 

Bisheg:.^ iC^cufta; notice, of his. death, 

- . 

3UhU'(Ga[pii G. 8.}, biographical toemoir 

Btendeii ItqP, Capt. Greig, bound from 
Cnjjtod ,lp Botnhay, narrative of the 
snipwre^dfj’ 119. 


■^iO, .Pit— it^we.of jGovemmeiil' tccu- 
.^xitie«-.«n(l!^«ains4 p(^.e;EeioBi|;4’;.30&— 
sbippihgiintelHgiincts 10^,1262,1408, 

- 511, .RlB-rrj^ivab fatf.the. Ridsidenhy, 

- -^2, SOS — bvtha, nanihgffl, and- deaRis, 
1. 400,302,-363, 409, &W,:.61K m .;. i 

Sessibbs i the Rfn^, on 
secution of Capt. H. W. Hyland, agaihst 
the setang and crew of the shi|^ Bombay 
Merchant, for a conspiracy, to diaobey 
his orders and to assault him, 98i- •' 

— ; Literary Society, anniversary mat- 

ing of, held Nov, 26, 1821— office-bear- 
ers and committees elected for the en- 
suing year — titles of papers transmitted 
to 1-oudon, in order to be published .as 
the third volume of the Society’s Tran- 
tacdons, 44 — library considei^ly in- 
creased by the donation of several vahr- 
able works — museum likewise pre^iited 
with several rare and cuRoua, donations, 
particularly with a vali^le cq^Kljan, of 
Syrian, Parthian, Sassanian, ^poinan, 
Greek, and Arabian coins, 45. 

Education Society, annual etiamiT" 

nation of the two Centml schools’ belobg- 
ingto, 511. . ' 

Highland Society, first general 

meeting of, 510. 

Bontekoi, an early traveUerl nbtiCe'^oOdB. 

Borneo, great frauds, prapti&^..^j§j(m%s 
and the other ports of, in the delivery of 
gold dust as payment fbirtherchandlzK-- 
203. ' ■ ' "ej”’ /-t.v 

Bridge erected ovef the eastern braaeh W' 
tbe Cauvery by a nstire, accaunt;dt- 26., 
— new, over tiie Hingoo Oyah,: in Cey- 
lon, entertainment given at the Opeait^ 
of, 411. 


Govenunent ordos — eiamina- 
.jiip)p,j6f jjqnior civil servants, 96, 508 — 
^s^t^on of^poy boys, 96 — \alue of 
coihk IKT)— bompTaints of, alleged su- 
percession or loss of rank in the army — 
Port&^tlese'ttiifitia' «f b* tfisetnbodied 
— girtisria' hllbwaacei to ihe troops 
tbsoaghimtiRie Heekathaad Candeish— 
cio|i)pansat>on,.i» money to be paid to 
ffiwsatiya tiotqis when grun» shall ex- 
ceed their r^peetive jreguiated. prices, 
4(13-*4li:ess of officers regulated— abo, 
lition of the designation of subedars of 
hojse Jteepers and grass-cutters, 494 — 
c^i^Iishment of r^gimen^l c^ntc^s ^ 
508 — nativo wom^i^’ 
zp|tfried to Buropean sol4ier5^^]^inijlt^ 


^h^lo wives, ajid (bildreh ofEurirpcaii 
>^-commissioned officers and suldtecs 
<tfEkM.’s arid the If. C.’s service under 
th|s?Btsa&a^, ,0,^ 

““^e mpointments, promotiaos^ end 
futlouebs. 


BuUar (fir A.) mlivas at Bondiayi, and 
takes bis seat as recorder,. 303, . 

Burning of Hindoo SvidoWs; 'Temsrkk'sJh, 
126, 129, 457— Of dead bodtibsi386. . > 
BustUnt Eurichumee, a Hitidah feftWkl, 
splendid ceremonies at the celebratkffi 
of, at Lucknow, 297._ n.r 

.'t,J rz:r.i>l 


CaiOaud (M.), translation t>f letters fro^ 
to M. Jomard of the French 
respecting a Journey to Abjsslpia,.^^^ 
CoIcuKa— regulatioBa of transfiv . to. j-dlP 
new loan, 180, 381— Gove^meqt pr^ 
respeettng redqcdons &onr.'^j)jlpigT 
apeea of young , ofijeew 
ncntly appointed h> corps— iwdcr . n;- 
s)H’cting Suttees, 382 — reported anangc)- 
meiit of Uiu Ikesenue Board, 489— 
regjUation of. pffi(yrs’.,,4rBses, ;*94jt»- 
bqdge of distinrtioit, 
cas^on of military grieiiuinespivJijblftqd, 
9^t>-rouri*’ uptrUal, 283.— dyik and 
military ^poii)tBients,rp«(motM>ns„au|d 
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Index, 

ftirloiighv>#6if-'183,»383r"^89> MS-r- 
-aAceUgnob^^aSk i8«i'384j'’aH»^:«89, 

-eSOT^etonaWicW^ ‘file 

7ft»iiWB:yy/i»2} IWi 398, 498, «*«- 
,«i8U^f>hig int^geiic», 92,-198,-395, _ 

498, 60?j!623-i-birt!>S, marriages, ahd 
ijeatli*, 92, 194. 298, 396, 499, 608, 

Galnua Supreme Conrt—tiial of an in- - 
fAnace cause, 92— esse of libri; United 
Secretaries v. Buckingham, 187 — 'the 
K^g zi. Byg^nott Sing, Ra mn a r ain, C 
and others, for bribery, 287 — trial of 
John. Hayes, Ks(]q judge and magis- 
, ,trateof,Xipperab, for murder, 598. 

. 11 ii Jail ; calendar of the prisoners, 

394. 


— T, Giril Annuity Fund ; resolutions 

for its. establishment, 192. 

— ^ i Benerolent Institution, eleventh 
’ annual examinarion of the children under 
the care of, 296. 


203,'516,i ! “ ’ ' ' • " 

' t 

Ceylon Literary Society, general meet- 
■ ihgdf, '515*— in future to be cdHedthe 
Ceylon Literal^ and Agricultural So- 
ciety, 586. 

Ceylon, remarks on, and on its systems 
of government, 317. 

Gb'ao— -neiv empress — Duke Ho appetnt- 
ed commandant of the garrison at Ch- 
ehov, in Fofdteen province— revenue 
—horrid occurrences in Canton pro- 
vince-military ofiBcer commanded to 
be executed — a statesman removed from 
court for daring to speak the truth, 234 
. — Quang-ta-jin, who conducted Lord 
Amherst's embassy, appointed to' be 
judge of Peking province — remisaitm of 
taxes— commission of a rape by the 
emperor’s uncle — tomaluiwk exercise 
restored in the army — wakes and mwry.. 


Female Juvenile Society ; outline 

of the second report, 491. 

Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge, quarterly general meeting 
of, 490. 

— — School Society, second annual ex- 
amination of the boys educated under 
■ the pSitronage of, 296. 

■ .y.,— . Auxiliary Bible Societ}', anniver- 
sary meeting of, 490. 

C«»qto,,ceJigious cereroopies in, 430. 

CWmhtg (H%kt Hod. Geo.) nominated 
one a! bib Majesty’s principal Secreta- 
ries of' State, 416. 

CaiK of Good Hope — liglithouse crectihg 
•an. the Cntihnce of Table Bay — direc- 
tions foi" sailing into Table Bay by 

’305. 

Cargo^'* fef .-'Ehst' India ' ‘Company's ships 
JgtSlyj'KfIStAllO?, 211, 315, 419, 523, 

1.1 , '.iij ■ ' - 


makings at funerals prohibited— a pow- 
der manufactury blown up— numerous 
banditti at Whaippoa, 235— repori upon 
the expenses of the imperial barepis, d)e 
sale of ofiices, and the non-cinpIqym?nt 
of the persons who passed thei^ eX*w- 
nations, and are still without situatio)^, 
462 — Canton affairs—an rgacpimT^ua 
death — the poor woman’s petition re- 
fused-female offenders punished-^ 
Tartar fund proposed, 566 — death -by 
. torture — reform in the Cbuiese govetmri, 
ment — spirit of independence aipoqg^t 
Chinese students — Umitatiou of the a^^ 
of grace, 567 — Hopg therchantS-^-l'su- 
peraniiuated ministers— epideimc'.—^- 
mise of the Queen of Corm, 

CStTio— fe-opening of' thV 

trade, 101 — edicts issued iVt tte'cq&l^ 
of the negociadons, 102— dpih% 

at Camoni K3. ‘ ■ " 

d ■/. • . 1 ■■ 

Cringj on the preijtyit disputes .ysith, .li-f- 
pohey of (jrgel ^itaio WwardiiiA.-. 


Carnatic, on tlie Cborumber and Chola 
kings of, 28. 

Ceylon — proclamation by the Lieut. Go- 
vernpr prohibiting the killing of cbil- 
^Fn' ifi’ 'tftb Kandyan provinces, 305 — 
prbcfeifefi'oti cbncemfng inquests, 410 
-^dew'airasgfements in the civil service, 
1 -i-lgstiera! export of cfmiamoii allow- 
8d;'4l8ai4l!an for raising a fond for 
<yf granting pensions to 
sh^riiiriualCd Merits in piililic oIBces, 
SrS-t-^lval of the Governor, Sr E. 
E^^^'lWi^-^encTal orders is^ed to 
thffftiboffe’bbt&e the departure bf 
^^.'^irq’Bdtvard'' Barnes, 5 13— lietie'- 
ffiSW-^Efetsev# »tbfr jufy srji4ttrti,'BI9iu ■' 
bpptnhtttifeots'’ WI, 
.9l'r. 4IV-*=nhbft)eriBF pCfsortk'V93clife-’ 
riffou' tfW^ttliidil 1h +'8?i;'35»-^«it*i‘r 


Ckokra Jtf(>r6*ta'iagds dreadf^ly 
Persian Gulf, '295— reuappeavs at. 
sore, 298," 503— J^ipeark in thd' tawdi 
and middle parts of ' Bengal,' 6<l5-bver 
appears, at Boxar, Cbunar, and Mirris, 
pore, 622. - • > . i . 

Chrystie (Capt. Alex. ) of the H, C.’s ship 
^omas Coutts, testimonials of respect 
to, from his passengers on their, ar^yat 
at Madras, 50 d — protest of, againri&q 
conduct of Capt'. *Dqyle and the pi^iyrs 
of IP. SL ship Glasgow, for hav!q^^en2 
ticed 'tind' forced ' spameif from bn hbara 
the ,’niote ebuft^ j 5^. a lo 

Ctitrumww gei5ral'«*pbrt,ef,ifl>«*'Cejtti 

hm, 416 .'r.... 51; i 'fJ'Ji: onnt.:n 
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56(P«^Boixd)ay) 96, 362, 405, 509, 614 
—Ceylon, 101,311,411 — ^enang, 516 
— -Horae, 311, 416. 

Ckoe's (Lord) fund, donation to, 624. 

^Ws^%he ^ God&ey Webster, laden 
with, about to sEkil for Bengal, 28. 

Coc^-Cfe'na— plan of the C<$chin-Chinese 
to make themselves masters of the king- 
doms of Ava 'and Siam, 413— his ma- 
jesty iMing-mlng represented as more 
wi^ul to cultivate intercoune with 
fmeign nations than Kean-lung, his 
predecessor— opium reported as selling 

' at 100 per cent, proht, 414. 

Coins current in the Hon. Company’s ter- 
litmies under the Presidency of Bom- 
bay, weight, purity, and intrinsic va- 
lue of, 32 — rate at which to be issued 
to the troops, 200* 

Celleget East India, at Haileybury ; ex- 
amination of the students, May 30, 1 822, 
30— mis-statements which appeared in 
die public prints respecting, c<Hitradict- 

- ed by Veritas, 568. • 

- ' ' of Fort St- George ; result of the 

. second half-yearly examination of the 

udents for the year 1821, 477. 

— at Serampore — books in prepara- 
tion, or now in the press for the use of 
the college, 249 ^additions made to 
die college library, 250. 

■ Hindoo, at Benares ; second an- 

nual di^ndadoos of, 248. 

- — — ■ about to be established at 

Calcutta; plan of the institution, 551. 

.Colombo Auxiliary Bible Society ; special 

. general meeting c^, 513. 

CohurSf presentation of, to the 3d regt. of 
Bombay light cavalry, 407. 

'Chivi2Ze (Sir Chas.) Commander-in-chief at 
BoiiAay, tour of inspection made by, 
through the conquer^ provinces, 201. 

Concert, Mr. and Mrs. Lacy’s, at Calcut- 
ta, 605. 

Orryat, an early traveller, notice of, 440. 

Cotton, table exhibiting the quantity of, 
exported from Bombay to China, from 
April to Oct. 1821, 99— price of, at 
Fuiruckabad, 297 — at Calcutta, 607. 

Cowrt Martial on Lieut. P, W. Petre, 
26th regt. Beng^ J^.L, for fraudulent 
and hi^y dis^aceful conduct, 283 — 
<m Capt. Jolm Amaud, H.M. 34th 
^cgt., for disobedience of regimratal 
ontes, 487. 

(Mr.) employed on a mission to 

®am and. Cochin- Cmna, entertainment 


giveb to, H Malacca-^anrveaat Singa- 
pore, 413. 

■Currents of die ocean, 400. 

D. 

Dacca, sumptuous and splendid entertain- 
ment given to the European community 
of, by his Highness the Nabob Nusrut 
Jung, 496. 

Dacoits, execution of, 193— ahurming rob- 
beries committed by, in the Upper Pro- 
vinces — treasure, part of die pay of the 
Rungpoor battalUon, seized by, near 
Solutgunj, 597. 

Deaths, Calcutta, 93, 195, 298, 397, 499, 
609, 623— Madras, 9.5, 199, 302, 310, 
403, 507, 611— Bombay, 100, 202, 
303, 409, 512, 617— Sumatra, 310— 
Persia, 205>— Home, 106, 209, 313, 
417, 521, 625. 

Debate at the East India House, May 29, 
1822— unanimous resolution of the 
Court of Directors of thanks to the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, for 
his eminent services as Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, 46— Jun^ 12 — East India 
trade bill — correspondence of the Court 
of Directors with the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Adairs of India, 141 
—June 19— half year’s dividend — re- 
port of the Committee of By-laws, 161 
—East India trade bill, 162, 253— Ju/y 
17— Company’s loan bill, 265 — claim 
of the Calcutta bankers, 269 — East In- 
dia trade bill — dispute with China, 27 0 
— p^ers respecting the adjustment of 
the account between the Public and the 
East India Company, 271— JWy 26 — 
India sugar bill, 373 — Sept. 25 — Mis- 
cellaneous papers, 479— Governor Ge- 
neralship of India, 480— Commanders 
of the Company’s ships, 482. 

Durrumtollah Academy ; examination of 
pupils, 89— surpriring progress made 
by a young Hindoo, 295. 

E. 

Early Travellers, notices of— Moequet, 22 
— Herbert, 2^ — Tom Coryat, 440— 
Bonteko^ 546. 

Earthquake, smart shock of, felt to the 
WestwaMof Madrason29th Jmi. 1822, 
370 — shock of, felt at Calcutta and 
various parts of India on night of 3d 
April 1822, 493 — dreadful, at Aleppo, 
519. 

East (Hon. Sir E. H.), Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Bengal, native 
subscription for erecting a statue of, to 
be placed in the Town Hall, 89— ^d- 
dr^ses presented to, by the nadve gen- 
tlemen of Calcutta, and the students of 
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tiie Hindoo CoUfige»^> 9 eccnmt of bis 
ap{^)adii^ ^pattvore for EiiBope, 
186. 

Etist India Iloiise, debates at, 46, 253, 
373, 479 — transactions of the Court of 
Directors, 105, 206, 311 — goods de- 
clared for sale, 167, 211, 315, 419, 
523, 627. 

East India Trade Ml, abstract of, 26. 

Education, state of, amongst the Malays 
in Penang, 10. 

Elphmst<me (John, Esq.), address to, from 
the native inhabitants of the city of 
Surat, previous to bis departure for 
Engird, 302. 

Evans (the Hon. Sir W. D.), late Recorder 
of Bombay, biogitq)hical sketch of, 
230. 

Exchange, rates of, at Calcutta, 419, 625 
— at Madras, 301, 401, 506, 610 — 
course of, at Bombay, 303 — Home, 419, 
521. 

F. 

Falls of Rewab, journal of a route to, 
243. 

Fate, Doctrine of, being a translation of 
an essay delivered by the Chinese 
teacher, Yuen-Leaou-Fan, showing 
how to lay the foundation of a good 
destiny, or bow a man may influence 
his own fate, 355. 

Fire at Surat, 408 — dreadful, at Singa^ 
pore, 413 — in Old Fort Street, Cal- 
cutta, 605. 

Firevifood imported into Calcutta, duty on 
about to be repealed, 395. 

French voyage of discovery, 251— journey 
into Abyssinia, 455. 

Furloughs, Calcutta, 88, 185, 384— 
Madras, 398, 503— -Bombay, 98, 200, 
406, 616— His Majes^^s forces in India, 
179. 

G, 

(ranges, journal of a survey to the bead 
of, in 1817, by Capt. Hodgson, 536. 
Gez, or manna; description of the sub- 
stance so called, and the insect pro- 
dneing it, 369. 

Ghorkhas, short description d, 83. 

Goa. See India {Portuguese ) . 

Goands infest the country round Nursing- 
poor and Garrawara, and even extend 
their thefts to the neighbourhood of 
Hussingabad, 85. 

Golden Ore f<Hind in foe pergunn^fo of 
Colar, observations on, 560. 

Goods declared for sale at the India 
House, 107, 211, 315, 419, 523, 627. 


H. 

HaSeybiLT}/ College, examliiation at, !May 
30, 1822, 30. 

Hail storm near Bangalore, 504. 

HaU (Maj. Gen. H.), address to./ from 
the inhabitants of Vellore, 505. 

Hastings (Marquis) thanks to, by the 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, for his eminent services as 
Governor General of India, 46. 

Hoffes (John, Esq.), Judge and Magistrate 
of Tipperah, trial of before the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, for murder, 598. 

Herbert (Sir Thomas), account of the 
travels of, 222. 

Hindoo College at Benares, 248 — College 
about to be established at Calcutta, 531. 

Hodgson's (Capt.) journal of a survey to 
the head of the Ganges, &c. in 1817, 
536. 

Home InteUigence—^ast India Company’s 
bonds, 311 — appointment of Lord Am- 
herst to he Governor-general of Bengal 

Mr. J. C. Melvill selected to succeed 

Mr. Wright as Auditor of India Ac- 
counts, 549 — ^transactions at the East 
India House, 105, 206, 311, 624— 
civil and military appointments, 207, 
311, 416, 624— India shipping intel- 
ligence, 105, 208, 312, 416, 520 — ^births, 
marriages, and deaths, 106, 209, 312, 
417, 521, 624 — Indian securities and 
exchanges, 419, 521, 625 — L^rndou 
markets, 209, 312, 417, 521, 625 — 
times appointed for sailing of the East 
India Company’s ships of the season, 
210, 314, 418, 522, 626 — prices cur- 
rent of East India produce, 107, 211, 
315, 419, 523, 627 — goods declared for 
sale at the East India House, 107, 21 1, 
315, 419, 523, 627 — cargoes of East 
India Company’s ships lately arrived, 
107, 211, 315, 419, 523, 627— ships 
loai^g for India, 107, 269, 315, 419, 
523, 627 — daily prices of stodra, 1 08, 
212, 316, 420, 524, 628. 

Human sacrifices in India, remarit^ on, 
by a young Englishman, 340. 

Hultmann (William) on countries &vQur- 
able to the growth of tea, 556. 

I. 

India (British) — ^6eld army — fte troops 
composing the Malwah, Meywar, and 
Rajpootana field forces to be considered 
as forming a separate division of the 
army, to be designated the Western di- 
vision, 81 — reported consolidation of 
the troops of the three Presidencies into 
one army — reductions in the irregular 
corps in the Southern Mahratta country 
—relief of troops, 82— reported ex- 
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(diaogeof laritoi^'lietsrein the-- Niaahi 
and the Company, 83>— detachment sent 
^ U) goyentM 

ment of the Subidar of 'the. I)|K:han>in 
^prehendi^ the person, of the once 
cetebrat^' Mhddeh fOimeHT in 

th^ service of Gokla, ' 95— rnafeh of 
Colonel Adams' fcn-ce from' Husstnga> 
bhd to Nagpore, 280 — 'Of iH. M. 24th 
regtj to Nagpom, 281, 381'-*-militery 
arrangements at Nagpofe, and^eparture 
, ^ the IVladras subsidiary force, 282^ 
distprbances in Oude, 204-^pcratiops 
oTMmor FaithfuU’sforce*- reduction of 
the iordfied village of Burdgong— 
Ca^m AH Khan forced to give up tlie 
strong fort of Mabanickghur, 380— pro- 
motions and appointments in H. M. 
iprees, 81, 178, 487, 590— furloughs, 
179 — Court Martial, 487. 

India (Central) — disturbance between the 
troops of Scindiah under his rebel chief 
JU>c^ Secunder, and those of the Tehree 
imah, one of the feudal chiefsof Bun- 
del^nd, 83-r-9uelJed on the appear- 
ance of A British force sent against 
them by the Governor General’s agent, 
84, 38U— Goand plunderers infest the 
nagbbourliood of Nursingpoorand Ga- 
(rasraita, 85— >Scindiah w'holly taken up 
da gaimng over Joz^ Secunder, in ex- 
pelling Kaujolt, and in making prepa. 
^radons for tlie xnarriageof Jeejee Bhaee’s 
laughter, 179— return of the Maha 
Kao to Koteh, 180 — surrender of a 
fort called Mohan, on tlie Hyderabad 
road, to Sir J. Gordon and a party of 
.. itotser' 381— mutiny in two of Scin- 
.did’s battalions stationed near Se- 
kbnge, 488— outline and review of 
.^ 'Jobn Malcom’s report cm, 421— 
.{^graphy, soil, climate, and produc- 
tions, 424— history of Malwa, 42.5— 
of Puarand Scindiah, 426 
—family of Holkar, 427— events at the 
court of Holkar subsequent to the in- 
smil^of Jfewtfnt Row, in 1808, 428 
of !K)opal, 429— 'Zise, pro- 
and^anaihilationof tlie Biad^es 
Midwjv 425- N - th^ Rajpoot rulers and 
of .527— government of 

the states of Malwa, 529 — administra- 
tion of revenue, 532. 

— (not British)— Runjeet Sing of La- 
hore about to open the campaign against 
Ihe Af^tans, 83— having finished his 
operations, moves rapidly upon the Pun- 
ghurra territories — invests Punghurra 
aT^^jPerab Ismael Khan, whicharc taken 
after a slight resistance— invests Jom- 
ghur, but is obliged to draw ofThis troops, 
^^^^mwthes toward Bhawulpore, and 
fin ext^aint^t demand on die 
m^hb>^fterwahis moves to Moul- 
tb4 ridi dabkers present Win 
wiilr*eiW!y — retttrns to {.^ahoro. 


, 3^9,^ Jldd^idvaiicedf ’Sardar JVIolmtii- 
mud Uzeem Khan^from Caburwitli" an 
> ar^ to^ffards CashppLere 

—convicts • emancipated- <at . Jypqra In 
consequence of the marriage of Tha- 
koeijee, 379. 

India (Poiliigncra*' — coiiut^-r-n \oliiti«in;i{ 
Go^ .fnil ^oinwiiion <if ni*<>ilMT jTriitn. 
203— inovi*i!:t“nts of the iiriliTJiry which 
immediately preceded thtf late of 

the provisional government, 304— disor- 
dered state of the country, 512. 

— (Danish) — disturbances at Tranque* 
bar, 409. 

Indigo crops in Bengal much injured by 
the late storms, 621. 

Infanticide, remarks on, and on^ human 
sacrifices in India, 340. 

Isle if insurrection of the blacks, 

207. 

J. 

\ 

Joannah. one of the Comoro Islands., visit 
to, 236. 

Jukes (Andrew, Esq. M.D.), biographical 
memoir of, 231. 

Juts, Jats, or Gct^, a numerons tribe ip 
Guzerat, origip and bistor}’ o^ 452^ 

K. ' ''i'.: 

. 1.. 

Kamtschttlka, arrival tliere of a djacoveiy 
vessel belonging to the Sandwich Islands, 
SSfi. 

Karicat, disturi>ance at, originating in dis- 
putes between the Mnssulmen and. the 
Alalabars about the difference of rellgioua 
opinions, 199. 

KenJall (E. A.) on the burning of Hin- 
doo widows, 129 — on British interfe- 
rence with the Su(^^' 45^, S71. 

Kenari, visit to the excavated, teippl^o^ 
338. 5,, 

Ximmedy, disturbance hr, 399j ' ^ i 

Xbtali 1 return of the Sd^a'liad, f 

L. ’• 

Lahore. See India f not British J. ' 

Language of the Malays,, view of, 45. , 

Launch of tho Ganger, of 84’ guBSf it 
Bombay, 99. - ■ > ■.' :uir.- 

Laws, navi^iijjfa^ on the jro^q^ Id^i^ 
tionin, 16‘. ' ' ■' , 

■ J to t 

Library, -hopeiaaikf : at 'Golcti^., annual 
su*n granted by t^ Court Dicectors 

toiK 37j)-.T^cU^’j3to^h(B- S)t?Bed- atdlie 
principal ip JBengal, 493. „ 

J.ightkmse erertihg’at the ehtranceof 

‘Gape iff Gocid Hope, 3^ .i-. ’.. ' 
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LUerarif 

^8^ ' 'ij Jt iT:u»i n!-,iA -J ■; 

Ldom'-tf^ of 

'lr»»!flteW^16)i^’‘8Mv; < 'Ji" ' - 

• ; M 'ti. ^gu.-ilMI. ■•’'• 3 ■•»•.-.. 

M. ■' 

of 

.;Qjt«jit,T5i!i^j*0'«waa Cbipa, 14— on 
- sjlow?(oce^ to tetir^ ofiicers — 

po" Suttees, 346-^on the variation or 
declina^on of the magnetic ne^e, 349. 

(C^t.) of Bombay, biographi- 
cal memoir of, 5. 

Madrps — general orders by Government— 
the six extra haftalioBs of Native Infan- 
try, raised for the 'service of the presi- 
dency, to be ' disbanded, 196 — general 
military bazars 'xbasged, regula- 
tion , for young officers on first joining 
ifieir' re^ments, 31^7 — Consolidated al- 
lowances to officers, 398 — new presi- 
dency cantonment, 505 — relief of H. 
M.’s 34th regt.— construction of a bul- 
‘■tvark 'tb protect the Black Town, 610 
— civil and military appointments, pro- 
paqtiqu% and furloughs, 94, 196, Mo, 
398, 500, 609 — ^miscellaneous, 94, 298, 
398, 503, 609 — rates of exchange, and 
pridfe.pf Company’s paper, 301, 401, 
506; 610— shipping intelligeriee, 95, 
401,506, 610 — arrivals at the presiden- 
cy, 401, 507, 610-Tbirths, marriages, 
and deaths, 95, 199, 302, 310, 402, 
507, 6i\. 

Madras Supreriie Court ; charge of tlie 
Chief Justice Sir Edmond Stanley to 
th# grstndtjtnry,' at 'the eoinmeacement 
bf'tile'criittfeal setsions, Jan. 10, 1822, 
2981- ' 

Jail; calendar of the prisoners. 


SOi! *' 


- literary Society,', special general 

'• > T\_l I TOni n^ta 


baek-bene of a aharic, also 'pmentod, 
■586. I -i!'.: i. :i 

Magaaties, iCbirffi^ df{d'’3Iabfy;' ^blliifiid 




at Midiwa; 2l8. 

3/ag}K(i n^He, the. vanation pr < 
natjoh oi^ ^349. . ^ j ’ /. ' 

SUa^acca ■■ k f elamer of ulaves by- an ^Amie- 
■oidin iDaei(^aD^~ 366-r’fii^a} of Mr. 
Cn-wTuyd; and tflie. gentieccen of the uxb^ 
sioQ to ^am, 413. ^ 

Jfa/eo/m (Sh John), superb vase present 
to, 2l>t^^utlme and review of his it- 
pOTt on Central Indij^ 421, 525. 

J/anna, description of tbeisuhstap^'^so 
called) and the insect pfo^cing 

J/art/ttf AppoHitments— Bombay, ■ 9^. ''' 

JfarAv/Sf London, 209, 3J3, 4l7, 

625. 

^^arr^ag^Sf Calcutta, 93, I!)5, 29^, 396i* 
499, 609, 623— Madras, 95, 

310, 403, 507, 6H— Bombay, 1<W, 
409, 512, 517, 

Home, 106, 209, 313, 417,* 521, 02^ 

t "fi'. 

Medicine, on the studying of, by , 
lives of India, 387. . .tS 

Meerut; the number of thefitsitt tbis'qimr- 
ter immensely reduced through .the aeal 
and abilities of- Mr. Stmtlr. the^neiv 
officiating Judge, 91. :> ' "d sn. 


meeting of, Dec. 1, 1821 — election of a 
skn^t^-^admlsstOR of new members 
—papers Imd before the meeting, 43 — 
April 13, ie22^ec6on4)f a commit- 
tee of rnansgement for the ensuing year 
^new members admitted— the bones of 
a hippopotamus* head presented in the 
name of Lieut. Oliphant — an interest- 
ing paper,, containing geological obser- 
vations on a part of foe country near 
Baji^miiiidfy, presented in the name 
of Cap^ Callen — a muacal instrument 
much admired by the Malays, called by 
them, the gmbang, and a bottle rf the 
nmk'br jmi^'of mecaout-choue 'vine of 
Prince of Wales Island, presented in 
Atf'iufaie »P M^off Coombs', 585— an 
’by* foe natives ot Nete Zea^ 
HrfelY ite^ 'iop^-plates,- with an in- 
scriptiofi'-du^S^^ a gh fd e 'n of.a 
iaii^nrj9:ite.4uintQ9r. j, a,*®*' 
lection of tplvatatias ; .and.tha-j»w an4 


. ... . '1 'V't 

Mewattks, memoir of, 444, ^ .i .wn' 

Mitittay Appointments — Calcutla; 851^181, 
383, 593— Madras, 196, -310,- .898, 
500— Bombay, 96, 200, ‘ 403,,35«9, 
614— His M^esty’s- foices'in inda,t8i, 
178, 487-TCeyloii, 411— HmnftsUOg, 
311,416. - . -t r'.'jJ 

MBZy (Chas. jfin.. Esq.) elected 

Imfia Director, 31f. ' — 

c I. il t( 

Moequet, an early traveller, n«rica%q^,^ 
Ufonfcr of two servants in a houkfSi'tlie 
Bow Bazar, 90— of 8 sepoy at 
foedabad, Sli—doubtftd et^e^fo .dP, 
by a private of foe Eurt^e^ kegiiWtbIt 
at Ghazeepore, 91, 295. ' ' ' ' 


N. 


’..tod 


jVogpovc, military arisstgementa. af, a^ 
departure of foe M^as. jn>bi» 4 ia»af 
force, 282. i . • [g 

Mautch at Bombay’in tdnouf'of 4 natfi* 
wedding, 510. , ' 

A’aw&id.Narices*-+lBrecfo>pa6an4a/jin»S«» 
T*lie Bay bf zaghtKiSifaTndiseow^.rf 
3 shoal totbq sonth.fif,tb%.6ape4^.:6g«d 
Hope,; „coiijoeWm4' .Wibitt rtwivlqagr 
dotitcHl ’KlOmaque Shoal,, 486-Tlr»te 
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portion, of the TKlanii of Zazarine^ in 
in the Persian Gulf, 569. 

iVavo/ -Appiunlm^its, 207. 

Namgation laws, on tiie pi^ p e se d altera- 
tion in, 16. 

NewJ^h ^ people inhabiting the hills of 
Nepaul, ^ort descriptioii of» 83. 

Newspapers, posta^ o£, to India, 439 — 
native,, published at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, 574. 

New Seiuth ITafea'^ourishing state of the 
colony, 219«~ds(X)Teryc^ a large river, 
371— ^xcuEskm of the president and 
.xnaabeisof the Philosophical Society of 
Australasia to the south head of Botany 
Bay, for the purpose of affixing a brazen 
tablet, with an inscription, against the 
rode on which Capt. Cook and Sir Jo- 
seph Banks first lauded, 586. 

New manner of performing die 

(^;ieration of tattooing, 370 — arrival of 
Mr. Leigh, missionary — sanguinary 
wars carried on by Shunghee, 518. 

Nkam, r^orted exchange of t^ritory 
between, and the Company, 83 — cluuige 
about to take place in the military ser- 
vice of, 95. 

O. 

Observat(mes established at Nikolajen, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in New 
Holland, 251. 

Officers, retired; half- pay allowances to, 
346^ Russian, discovered in disguise in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, 490. 

Opirnm, sdeof, sit Bombay; 616 — priceof, 

«t CantaD, 623. 

Ore, gedden, found in the pergumiah of 
O^r, observations on, 5^. 

Original Papers — On the present Disputes 
Cbii^ ]— Policy of Great Britain 
towards China, by C^onel Macdonald, 

14— On the Fi’oposed Alteration fn the 
'Navigadon Laws, 16 — Early Travel- 
lers, viz. IVfccquet, Herbert, Coryat, 

9ta£ Bontekoe, 22, 222, 440, 546 — 
Abfitt^ of the E^'Inffia Tr^e-biU, 

26— Qn the CocHumber and Cbola, or 
Cholla Slings of the Cariuitvc^ 26 — Re- 
flections upon the Sitt' and Afghan 
Nations, more particularly in regard to 
their forming one of the Frontiers of 
Britidi Possessions in India, 111 — 

AA 4Rd Inffian on die Burning of 
Hindoo Widows, 126 — E. A- Kendall 

\ pn the same subject, 129 — Indian Free 
136— ^Kgions Sects in Af- 
ghanistan, 213 — Chinese arrid'SfediyMa- 
gann^ 218 — Britisb Colonies in Aus- 
219— On C^ion, and on hs 
^Government, 318— On In- 
^^dde, and on Human Sacrifices in 
340— HaUVpay AUpwanees to 


Retired Offices— Sitttees, 346 — On the 
Variation or Declination of the Mag- 
netic Needle, by Colonel Macdonald, 
349— ^r John Malcolm’s Report on 
Central India, 421, 523 — Gratitude of 
the Native Troops, 432— Origin and 
History of the Juts, Jats, ot Get^ 452 
—French Journey into Abyssinia, 455 
—On British Interference with the Sut- 
tee, and the Indian Government Order, 
by K. A. Kendal!, 456 — M^maids, 
460 — On Hindoo Proselytism, 545— 
Countries faronrable to ffie €rrowth of 
Tea, 556 — The Puam of Malwa, 563. 

Oude, disturbances in, 294— oper^ions of 
Major FaithfuU's force— reduction of 
the fortified village of Burdgong— Ca- 
sim Ali Khan gives up the strong fort of 
Mabaruckghur, 380— inefficient state of 
the police, 489, 597— letter on the na- 
tive government, 595 — proceedings for 
the present suspended agmnst Casim 
Ali Khan, 596. 

P. 

Paget (Sir Edward) anivesat Ceylon, lOU 

Palembang, See Suinatra, 

Penang — state of education amongst the 
Malays, 10 — sudden rise in the price 
of grain — arrival of the King of Que- 
dab, who had been defeat^ by the 
Siamese, and obliged to leave Ins do- 
minions— island threatened the King 

of Siam— alarm of the native inhabitants, 
204 — scarcity of rice— farther alarm oc- 
casioned by a Malay fleet of 100 sail of 
prows appearing off the i^and, 305 — 
tranqudlity oS the idand restored, 396, 
517— Siamese still at Quedab —number 
of troops on the island not sufficient to 
protect it from ap attack of the Siamese 
—departure of 300 Malay pilgrims for 
Mecca, 4.13 — civil appointmente, 165 
— births and marines, 204, 517. 

Pendulum, departure of gn expeffition 
from Madras, for the purpose ot Per- 
taining the length o^, at the equator, 
371. 

Persian Gulf — cholera incibus raging 
dreadfully at Sheerauz— ti^e dull at 
Bussora — Fetsians defeated by the 
Turks near Kermanshah, 205, 207 — 
Britisb flag struck at Bussmra by the 
Eesidei^ by mder of the ipomb^ Go- 
verameot-rremoviil of the British force 
from Kishma to Sallack, 415— death, 
205. , 

Pkilotapkical Intolligence^ 32, 2i7, 366, 
485,^84. 

Piracy, ^ring, on the A<£eea coast, 203. 

PUcaim's I^nd — state of the colony 
formed by the mutineers of the Bounty, 
414. 

PUmet Venus virihle in Cakutta, to the 
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caked eye, during die brilliant light of 
a meridian sun, 587. 

Plants, nurdb^* of^ culti?ated in Britain, 
587. 

~ verses borrowed from a Persian ode 
of Hafez, 139*— -the Moon, 140* — ^Por- 
trmt of the Prince the Assassins, 364. 

Police, inefficient state of, in Oude, 489. 

Porden's (Miss) Coeur de Lion, or the 
Third Crusade, a poem, review of, 468. 

Postage of newspapers to India, 439. 

Press, on the freedom of, in India, 136— 
Armenian, brief account of, 347. 

Prices Current of Cast- India produce for 
June, July, August, September, Octo 
ber, and November, 107, 211, 31"), 
419, 523, 627. 

Prize-moneif, India, meeting of the Lords 
Commissioners concerning, 206, 624. 

Promenade, new, at Madras, 400. 

Proselylism among the Hindoos, 545. 

Puars of M^wa, history of, 563. 

Publications, new, and works in the press, 
45, 140*, 252, 372, 487, 588. 

a 

Quedah, king of, completely defe^Ued by 
the Siamese, and obliged to leave Ids 
dominions for Penang, 204. 

R. 

Pace-stand constructed at Bycullah, 408. 

Pajeirudund, ^etch of the religion, cus- 
toms, &c. of the inhabitants of the hills 
in die nei^bourbood of, supposed to be 
the aborij^nes of die low country, but 
driven to the hills by the Hindoos, who 
suppose themselves to have come ori- 
ginally from the North, 238. 

sects in Afghanistan, 213 — cere- 
monies in Canara, 430. 

Pemusat (Dr. Abel), Stcretary to the 
Asiatic Society at Paris, catalogue of 
works connected with Oriental litera- 
ture, published by, 588. 

Peview of Sir John Malcolm’s report on 
Central India, 421— of Babinglon’s 
Adventures of the Gooroo Para jiartaii, 
a tale in the Tamul language, with a 
translation, 465 — of Miss Fordeii’s 
Coeur de Lion, or tlie Third Crusade, 
a poem, 468 — of Lieut. White’s Con- 
siderations on the State of British India, 
571— of Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater, 579. 

PewaJi, journal of a route to the falls of, 
243. 

Piver discovered in New South W’ales 
emptying i^lf into Bateman’s Bay, 
near Bass’s Strait, 371. 

fir Tcnirn 


Roberts (Capt. H. T.), sainre and piece of 
plate presented to, by the officers and 
men of the Ist Rohillab cavalry, as a 
farewell token of ^ectionate esteem, 
432. ^ 

Pougksedge (Major E.), of the 26th Ben- 
N. I., biographical sketch of, 232. 

Powsell (Mr. E. E.) head pupil of Dr, 
Gilchrist, copy of Richardson’s Persi- 
Arabic dictionary presented to, by 
tlie members of the social class of Hin- 
doostanee students, 312. 

Pwijest Sing, India (not British). 

Russian voyage of discovery, S/l-^ offi- 
cers discovered in disgi^e in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi, 490. 

' S. 

Sacrifices, liuman, in India, remarks on, 
340. 

Salt, Hon. Company’s sale of, at Cal- 
cutta, 622. 

Sandwich Islayids, elevations of the gigan- 
tic mountains of, 371 — discovery vessel 
belonging to, arrives at Kamlschatka, 
586. 

ScinUiah. .See India ( Central), 

Scotia, a ship of 207 tons, commanded by 
Capt. Agnew*, Its seizure by the Ma- 
dras Government for l>eing under tlie 
tonnage speciiied in the act, 199, 400. 

Securities, Indian, 419, 521. 

Serampore — books in preparation or now 
in the press, for the use of the Cc^ege, 
249 — additions made to the College 
Library, 250. 

S/dpjnng, notices of— loss of the Lady 
Casllereagh by springing a le^, about 
ninety miles to the north of Point Pe- 
dro, island of Ceylon, 101 — shipwreck 
of the Blenden-Hall, Capt. Greig, 
bound from England to Bombay, on 
Inaccessible Island, 119 — loss ^ the 
Blauritius ship Rozella, Capt. Stevens, 
in the Straits of Alass, off Carabatoo 
Island, and the subsequent nnuder of 
the Captem and his wife, and officers 
and crew, by the crew of a Malayan 
prow, 203 — loss of the Matilda, Capt. 
Hamilton, from London, on the Sau- 
gor Sand, 395, 497 — loss of the Fame, 
Capt. Clark, in Table Bay, 312— loss 
of the Grace, Capt. Ledibridge, 1^ fire, 
off die Ratel^iver, Cape of Good Hope, 
312 — loss of the Phatisalam, Capt. IWl- 
lon, on the north coast of Van Die- 
man’s Land, 496— loss of the Magnet, 
Capt. Vine, in a typhoon, while at an- 
chor at the ^nish settlement of Yloylo, 
on the Island of Panay, one of the 
Philippines, 517— loss of the Saraliv 
Capt. Norton, near the mouth of the 

VoL. XIV. 4 N 
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Sdt RiTer, Cbpe GtM Hope, 521 
— loss of tbe Cfaailes Bfffls, Ckpt. 
Wise, in the Bay of Bengal, 607 — 
rMonr Of die' Tbard Castlereaglt, Capt. 
Brig^ to Bombay', after sustainiug 
heavy danii|;e off' the Cape of Good 
616. 

arrivals tad depairiires— Calcut- 
ta, 92. 193, 395i 49H, 607,’ 623— Ma- 
dns, 95, 401, 506, 616 — Bomb^, 100, 

„:202, 408, 5ir, 616— Cape of Good 
Hope, 205— Hoin^ 105, 208, 312, 416, 
520, 624. 

5Afy» of tbe Season 1821-22 timed for 
In^a, 210, 314, 41&— of the sei^n 
1822-23 timed for India, 522, 626 — 
loading for India, 107, 209, 315, 419, 

523, 627 — launched, 99. 

Siberia, ukase lately issued to promote the 
agrictilture of, 518 — reported marriage 
of Capt. Gordon — trade in a precarious 
state, 519. 

Sikh and Afghan nation^' reSecdons on, 

111 . 

Singapore, on the condition and prospects 
of the infant settlement of, 308— arrival 
of Mr. Crawfurd at, on his way to 
Siam and Cochin China — Breadful fire 
at, 413 — flourishing to a surprising de- 
gree, 517. 

Staxery, abolition of, in Ceylon, 570 — 
eleven beings released from, at Malacca, 
by an Armenian merchant, 306. 

Societies — Asiatic, 36, 247, 584— French 
Asiatic, 485 — Madras literary, 43, 585 
— Bombay Literary, 44 — Calcutta 
School, 296 — Calcutta, for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 490 — Calcutta 
Female Juvenile, 491 — Calcutta Aux- 
iliary Bible, 490 — Highland, of Bom- 
bay, 510 — Bombay Education, 511 — 
Ceylon Literary, 515, 586 — Colombo 
Auxiliary Bible, 515 — Agricultural, of 
Van Dieman’s Land, 517 — Philoso- 
phical of Australasia, 586. 

5!w»tg7ii«n, a village in the pergunnah of 
Sboae or Siooung, lying on the right 
bank of the Sutlej, description of, 360. 

Sfikeaard of die ancients, difference of 
opinion as to what this precious oint- 
ment was composed of, 587. 

Statesman, Chinese, removed from court, 
for daring to spe^ the truth, 234. 

Stocks, daily prices of, from 26th May to 

. 25th Nov. 1822, 108, 212, 316, 420. 

524, 628. 

Storm of hail near Bangahne, 504 — vio- 
lent, at Calcutta and various parts of 
Bengal, 620. 

Stvarl (Hon. J. Esq.), member of the Su- 
preme Oinncil, farewell dinner given 
1°' Eng- 


StejiteShtr— daring pStacy on the Acheen 
coast, 203— the Butdi, in settling the 

' afbirs of 'Falembtag, said to have 
placed ffte deposed Sultan’s brother, 
oalteff ' Soehoonan, upon tbe throne, 
204 — circum^ftmces enumerated as 
haring triaded to produce tbe success- 
ful termination of tbe Dutch expedition 
against Falembang, 205 — deaths, 310. 

Sungbaud Cowmuddy, or the Moon of In- 
telligence, a Benj^y weekly news- 
paper, conducted by natives, prospectus 
of, 45, 136 — address by its editor to 
the Bengal public, 136 — remarks on 
its prospectus, by the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, 137 — observations on, by the 
Asiatic Journal, 138 — contents of, 
from No. 1. to No. 8, 284 — transla- 
tions from, 385. 

Survey about to be instituted by the Indian 
Government ior the purpose of ascer- 
tainii^ the sources of the rivers Soane, 
Mahanuddy, and Nerbuddab, 371 — 
journal of, by Capt. Hodgson, to dis- 
cover the head of ffie Ganges, in 1817, 
536. 

Suttee prevented, 346— Government order 
respecting, 382 — on British interfe- 
rence with, 457. 

6yrta— earthquake, 519. 

T. 

Tattooing ; manner of performing the 

, operation in New Zealand, 370. 

Tauj at Agra, model of, exhibiting at 
Calcutta, 250. 

Tea, its cultivation and peculiarities, 366 
— countries favourable to the growth 
of, 556. 

Telegraph erecting between Calcutta and 
Chunar, 586. 

Temples, excavated, of Keneri, visit to, 
338. 

Trade, re-opening of the Company’s at 
Canton, 101 — dull at Bussora, 205— 
flourishing at Singapore, 517. 

Trade-bm, East India, abstract of, 26. 

Travellers, early— No. L Mocquet, 22 — 
No. II. Herbert, 222 — No. HI- Tom 
Coryat, 440— No. IV. Bontekoe, 546. 

Troops, native, gratitude of, 432— relief 
of, in India, 83. 

Tutenag, or the white copper of China, 
analysis of, 366. 

Twin Brothers, curious account of, 391. 

Types, Devanagari, new fount of, cast at 
Paris, 252. 

. ■■■■' V. 

Vaccination in Ceylon, 370. 

Van Iti^’man's Land — flour' ’ ' <r cor li- 
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tion of the settlfpwnt, .219 — fonaation 
of an Agricultwal' Society, 517. 

Vase, superb, presented to Brig. Geic Sir 
John Malcolm, a fetr days after his 
arrival in London,, on the {^.of some 
gentlemen in India, 207. 

Venus, planet, visiHein Ctdmtti^ to the 
naked eye, at mid-day,' 587. 

Vepery Mission School, Second annual 
examination of, 94. 

Voyage of Discovery, Rrench, !}51— Rus- 
sian, 371. 

W. 

IValer/aRs in Rewah, journal of a route 
to, 243. 


Weather ip middle i^d lover Bengal — at 

, Monglgir,— at Nagpoip, 605, 620 — at 
Madras, 6J0. 

West (£dtr. honour,, of knig^itfaood 

confeired on, his. appointment as 
Recorder of Beenba-y, 206. ' 

White's (lieut. A.) ConsideratioDS.on the 
State of British India, reviev o^ 571. 

Widows, Hindoo, remarks by an l^ld In- 
dian on the burning of, 126— imd by 
E. A. KendaU, 129, 457. 

'z. 

Zazarine, an island in the Persian Gulf, 
incorrectly laid down in the chart; its 
true position, 569, 


ERRATA. 

Page 350, col. 1, line 35 from bottom, for in read to. 

350, — 1, — 23 , for 1817 read 1816. 

382,^ _ I, _ ■ 11 , for 1822 read 1813. 

— — 457," — 2, — 18 , for myself read himself. 
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